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LABOR AND ECONOMICS 


A Creeping Famine 
1% THE olden days famine was a scarcity 
which often leaped suddenly upon the popu- 
lace. Civilization, however, is threatened with 
what might be termed a creeping famine, under 
the name of the high cost of living. Like a 
creeping palsy this may gradually bring par- 
alysis to a world. 

The weakest, physically and pecuniarily, come 
first under this benumbing influence. A poor 
family has been accustomed to many necessities 
and some comforts. First, increased cost of 
living takes away the comforts one by one. 
The necessities are anxiously scanned, and 
cheaper substitutes take the place of one neces- 
sity after another. The effort is made to main- 
tain the nutritive value of food and the warmth 
of clothing, but cheaper food and older clothes 
are the rule. 

Income does not rise with expense; for the 
employers are fighting the high cost of business, 
and oppose and postpone wage increases as 
long as the worker can be indneed to cut his 
living down to a subsistence basis. Labor must 
live, and a strike forces a little “raise” from a 
desperate or profiteering employer. But strikes 
raise the general cost of business; and the 
worker pars for his own wage-raise, plus the 
substantial profit the employer takes through 
inerdinate price-increases, 

Hich cost of ving creeps wp, and again the 
furmily Toor efficiency is impaired. Little sister, 
undernourished, grows sickly; disease steps in, 
doctors. preseriptions, drugs and finally the 
undertaker—an appalling problem on top of all 
that has beéh endured. Less and still less can 
be bought; hopelessness comes—and the next 


strike for a raise is the work of a desperate 
man. Though the raise comes, it is less than 
needed; and the vicious circle is repeated. 
How real this is and how rapidly the creeping 
death is rnounting appear in the figures for the 
living cost of a family of five: 
1918 i919 Increase 
House (Rent, Insurance, Meat, etc.)..$206.18....$388.30..27% 
Food zs2e0 -. 881.00... 851.40__25% 
Ciothing: Wife — 76.75... 100.46_31% 
Clothing: Husband _ 144.18... 153.99. 7% 
Clothing: Children (3) 156.00. 226.58...45% 
Doctor, Books, Car I’ares, Mise. ___.. 186.80__. 196.96... 5% 
$1,550.86 $1,918.19 26% 
The cost of living has not stopped rising; it 
is still on the move. Temporary expedients give 
it pause; but after a rest, it resumes the climb. 
What does it signify? The Bible tells. We 
are at the door of the kingdom of God. The 
grandest blessings ever imagined are about to 
be ushered in. But first the present order of 
things is divinely permitted to break down, fall 
to pieces, disintegrate throngh its own imper- 
fections. It was all divinely foreknown. Jesus 
said that at this time, “There shall be famines 
and troubles: these are the beginnings of 
sorrows”. (Mark 13:8) Margin reading says, 
“The word in the original importeth the pains 
of a woman in travail”—as thongh the troubles 
ot the closing of the old-world peried would 
come in successive spasms. Again, “I will in- 
crease [more and more} the famine upon you 
and will break your staff of bread”. (Ezekiel 5: 
16) But not for long; for in only a few years, 
after humanity's heart is softened bv trouble 
and meu have turned for refuge to God, “There 
shall be showers of blessing” (Fizekiel 34:26) ; 
and “I will pour you out a blessing, that there 
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shall net be room enough to receive it”.— 
Malachi 3:10. 

Tt is not easy to pass through the birth-pangs 
of the coming age of blessings, but all who 
possess meeknesa, courage and faith will come 
through it in safety. 


Clean Hands 

HIS is not the first war that has presented 

opportunities for “easy money”. Every war 
has seen thousands of business men who have 
had a hard time making ends meet bat to whom 
war looked good as a chance for making a little 
money, as well as profiteers galore who had 
made money and realized that a big war meant 
for them a “killing”. 

This country might have profited by the 
example of other nations to minimize profiteer- 
ing. Some inordinate profits would be inevit- 
able, because rules could not be laid down to 
prevent all profiteering without stifling honest 
business. But to neutralize profiteering, tax 
laws were passed in advance providing that 
undue profits should automatically flow back as 
taxes into the national treasury. There would 
be fow amassing inordinate wealth. It fore- 
stalled some of the disturbance of confidence 
that wonld necessarily follow war. 

American foresight failed in this particular. 
The number of millionaires has doubled since 
1916, and there are thousands of newly-wealthy 
men whose hands are not clean. 

Where lives by tens of thousands have heen 
cheerfully laid down, where hundreds of thon- 
sands have suffered wounds and millions have 
undergone privations, it is a moral asset to 
hare clean hands. In a day of universal sacri- 
fice hands that drip with blood-money are a 
public menace. 

Any class of business men that outrages 
public sentiment is doomed as soon as public 
sentiment is aroused against it. The liquor 
business abused pablie confidence. and the public 
turned upon it to destroy it. The publie never 
forgave Commodore Vanderhilt’s “public-be- 
damned” potier of railroad management, and 
they turned upon the raiJroads with a public- 
regulation system that made railroad manage- 
It is not hard to foresee 
that the new crop of millionaires and near- 
inillionaires have placed themselres in a pre- 
carious position. 
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Nothing arouses public suspicion like tamper- 
ing with the private pocket-book. “Jt is a short 
ent to dispossession,” comments a Man promi- 
nent in public affairs; and “if the men respon- 
sible for policies in any industry wish to be 
deprived of it without fine discriminations as 
to rights and equities, the sure, quick way is to 
permit the public to believe that these men are 
profiteering”. 

Whether profiteering is a cause of high prices 
or an incident connected therewith, the public 
have come to regard it as a leading cause for 
the lessened purchasing power of wages. Sooner 
or later public indignation is likely to lock for 
a victim, and the man that today has acquired 
the worst name is Mr. Profiteer. 

It was doubtless of this class that the Wise 
Man spoke many centuries ago: “There is a 
generation, whose teeth are as swords, and their 
jaw teeth as knives, to devour the poor from off 
the earth, and the needy from among men”. 
(Proverbs 30:14) The Psalmist also said: “Why 
boasteth thon thyself in mischief, O mighty 
man? God shali destroy thee; he shall take thee 
away, and pluck thee out of thy dwelling place, 
and root thee out of the land of the living”. 
—Psalm 52:1-5 


What Coald a Laundry Do? 

{= AN eastern city something akin to a shock 
was felt by the patrons of the laundries 

when they saw by window signs that shirts 

which once cost ten cents to have lanndried 

would be fifteen cents, and those once twelve 

cents would be eighteen cents. 

But what could a laundry dot The small 
hand laundries do little or no washing, but send 
the work out to be washed by steam laundries. 
They iron out the pieces, do them up with their 
own tage, and get what profit they can—from 
$18 to $25 a week. This income is equivalent to 
$9 to $12.50 before the war, and is not an extra- 
vagant retarn for a man who undertakes the 
responsibility of a business. Perhaps now the 
hand laandry proprietor can get $30 to $40 a 
week, and be able to buy better food and clothing 
and rent a hetter flat for the children, and enjoy 
a very little of the “place in the sun” every 
one has the right. to. 

The origin of the tise was the needs of tho 
workers te improve the meager living they got 
by i ironing. The Shirt Ironers’ Union members 
have wives and children, and want them to be 
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fairly well fed and clothed. They think it not 
unreasonable to ask ten cents for ironing plain 
shirts and twelve centa for shirts with collars 
and cuffs, for which they had received eight 
eents, a sum which became insofficient for food, 
rent, clothing and shoes for the family. For the 
pre-war wage of eight cents had shrank in 
buying power to four cents. | 

The situation is made complicated by a side 
issue. Enterprising little promoters make the 
conditions difficult. They create independent 
laundries and apply forced methods of pushing 
the business to a point where it may be sold at 
a profit of one or two hundred dollars. In these 
promotion laundries there are no Union ironers, 
but the proprietor, his wife and all the children, 
do the ironing. With no proper wage cost it is 
easy to ask cut prices for work and show such 
a profit on the books that some would-be laundry 
proprietor can be induced to buy the business 
for a few hundred dollars. 

In addition, the steam laundries have a rising 
cost of doing business, consequently keep raising 
the wholesale rate to the hand laundries. Be- 
tween all these factors it looks as though fifteen 
and cighteen cent shirts might come to stay. 
For under afl the circumstances, what else 
could a laundry do? 

In Bible days men were required to see fhat 
not merely the workers but even the cattle had 
plenty to cat; for it was the law that “thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth oat 
the corn’. (Deuteronomy 25:4) We who look 
for the Golden Age surely ought to be willing 
and glad to pay a little more if it is going to 
help some fellow worker to get some of the 
plenty we would like to enjoy ourselves. 


Moncy tn Steel 


HiR is money in the steel business, and 

the business is an empire in itself. The 
United States Steel Corporation was formed 
cishteén. voars ago ont of twelve stee] plants of 
various kinds, 152.000 acres of coal lands, 
cortuin natural gas wells, and the Mcsaba ore 
dpposits, of Minnesota. 

Mr. J.P, Morgan, Sre., bought these properties 
in 1901 by giving the stockholders of the original 
uompunies bonds in the Steel Corporation, 
“hile he kept the eapital stock of $600,000.000 
for himself and his axsociates, to pay him for 


his trouble m organizing the company. The 
stock cost him little or nothing, but it is the 
capital stock that controls the company. _- 

In eighteen years the Steel Corporation, bo- 
sides paying large salaries and commissions to 
bankers and officials, and paying the interest 
and dividends on a billion and a half of stocks 
and bonds, has laid up assets to the valne of 
more than six times the original value of the 
properties. In 1917 the Steel Corporation earncd 
fifty per cent on the original value of the 
properties, and in 1916 another fifty per cent. 
Ordinarily it earns aboat fourteen per cent on 
the original value. 

The Steel Corporation emploves more men 
than were in the United States Army at the 
beginning of the World War, and has dependent 
upon it more people than the entire population 
of some of the countries involved in the 
European disputes. It is an einpire or monarchy 
within a republic. Its subjects long for repre- 
sentation in the government of the industry 
upon which their lives depend. 

The workers for the Steel Corporation have 
the same just right to organize, and t bring 
together all the men in all the shops as the 
Corporation had to organize and to bring to- 
gether the zhops themselves. The President of 
the Steel Corporation, Mr. Gary, denies this 
right. He is unwilling to treat with delegates 
of laber thus chosen. 

It is estimated that from a third to a quarter 
of a million men weut out on strike in the steel 
business when Mr. Gary refused to treat with 
their representatives, The statistics of steel 
production showed a reduction of forty per 
cent in the output, maintained for many weeks. 
No doubt the Steel Corporation felt that its 
tremendous profits made during the war are 
sufficient to carry it over until the strike is won. 

In a great strike there are many hardships 
and injustices. Not infrequently, strike-break- 
ers, or “detectives”, as they are called, use their . 
efforts to arouse one nationality against an- 
other. Thus, they urge Serbians to go back to 
work, telling them that if they do not the Ttal- 
ians will get their jobs. he Steel Corporation 
has done something at Gary toward American- 
izing the aliens employed in the mills there, but 
it needs to do more and shonid instantly dismiss 
“detectives” engaged in the kind of work here 
mentioned. 


oe 
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A clever kind of camouflage which has been 
practiced in at least one locality is to give dead 
mills the appearance of being busy by burning 
tar in the chimneys and sending up a thick, 
black smoke, and to arrange electric lights in 
such a way as to convey the impression that a 
mill is rnmning when it is actually cold. 


Railroad Perplexities 

OR several years railroad managers, or 

those responsible for the properties, have 
been in great perplexity. They have the inex- 
orable pavrolls to meet; and yet they are re- 
stricted hy their charters, or otherwise, in what 
they can charge for transportation. In the 
effort to get around their difficulties they do 
some strange things. 

Of course, as everybody knows, the financiers 
and others who could get hold of the properties, 
robbed the Erie, New Haven, Pere Marquette, 
Alton, Rock Island, Frisco and many other 
lines, in the most shameless manner; and the 
dear public, who paid the bills and who still 
continues to pay, could only cheer feebly when 
the first generation of robbers turned the pro- 
perties over to another, presumably to perpet- 
uate the good work. 

The death of Mr. Shonts, and the efforts of the 
company of which he was president to churn up 
public enthusiasm for an increased subway fare 
in New York City, has drawn general attention 
to ancther railway, the Interborough, one of 
the greatest railways in the world in point of 
number of passengers carried, and in point 
of safety. 

In the summer of 1918 the Interborough Com- 
pany needed $33,000,000 to pay for certain 
improvements, and current interest obligations 
of $11,500,000 per year. The money was bor- 
rowed from J. P. Morgan and Company, and a 
statement filed that in the ten years from 1907 
to 1917 the gross operating revenues of the road 
increased seventy-four per cent and the net 
income available for interest payments, 179 per 
cent. The statement went on to show that the 
company’s expected increase in profits on a five 
cent fare basis would be sufficient to meet all 
indebtedness .up to 1926, and contained the 
statement that “the engineers state that in mak- 
ing the estimates, full allowance has been made 
for the unfavorable conditions brought about 
by the war”. 

Apparently the Interborongh wanted the 








money so badly in the summer of 1918 that it 
concealed the real facts, or else the real facts 
were purposely hidden from sight in the sum- 
mer of 1919 when the process of “churning” for 
a larger fare was started. It is interesting to 
watch one of these “churning” operations, and 
see how the public is gradually hornswoggled. 
One step was to have a “strike” for higher 
wages on the part of the men. The Interborough 
paid the hall rent, lights, printing bills, and 
time spent in attending the meetings of the 
“anion” that did the striking. Perhaps they 
thought there would be more money in getting 
the men to force them to pay higher wages go 
that they could force a much larger sum out of 
the public in the form of an increased fare. 
The wage increase is expected to run to about 
$5,000,000 per year, while the fare increase 
asked’ for will run to $32,000,000. 

When the railroads are returned to the men 
who were running them previously (we can not 
say to the owners, for the “financiers” who ran 
these railroads were not the owners) we shall 
probably see the Interborough clamor fer in- 
creased rates repeated on a gigantic seale. It 
is always the calculation of those who rob the 


‘people on a grand scale that the whole matter 


will be forgotten in a few years; amd it generally 
is. From 1900 to 1910 eighteen railroads of the 
United States cave away stock bonuses aggre- 
gating $450,414,000, besides paying liberal cash 
dividends to stockholders; and now of course, 
the men to whom these bonuses were given are 
hoping for perpetual interest payments on 
these gifts. 

President Underwood of the Erie has stated 
that the Government operation of the railroads 
would have made a much better showing than 
it has made if the payrolls had not been over 
loaded with unnecessary employes who were 
given positions for political reasons. 

Early in the War it was reported that master 
mechanics of railroads had orders to make 
repairs of locomotives and cars in such a man- 
ner as to cause, not serious accidents, but little 
delays so annoying to passengers and shippers 
as to discredit governmental ownership. Similar 
reports were in circulation about railway signal 
systems. If the railroads were not managed by 
irresponsible individuals, it might be possible 
for the same rules for efficient service to apply 
to railroad executives, directors and financiers, 
as to railroad workers. 
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Dead Millionaires 
D RING the Fall of 1919 an unusual number 
of millionaires passed away; and the man- 
ner in which their fortunes were obtained, how 
they Were used and how they were disposed of 
are, as always, items of general interest, be- 
causo they are out of the ordinary. As far as 
most of us are concerned, the nearest we can 
hope to come to this subject is to read about it, 
But there is one thing about it that is encourag- 
ing, er discouraging—depending on how we 
look at it—and that is that when we die we 
each of us leave as much as the wealthiest; that 
is to say, we leave everything, all we have. 
Sinee the world began, nobody has given 
away such a colossal fortune as Andrew Car- 
negie. His known gifts aggregated more than 
$330,000,000; and inasmuch as at his death 
he left ne more than about $30,000,000 he must 
have given away many more millions of which 
ho record survives. In his will Mr. Carnegie 
reme#ibered a half dozen British statesmen by 
life dinnuities of $5,000 to $10,000 a year; also 
living ex-Presidents and living wives 
rt Presidents. He is buried at Sleepy 
w, New York. 
Wliam Waldorf Astor, who recently died in 
Londpn, was the owner of $60,000,000 worth of 







real ¢state in New York City. A grandson of 
the ofiginal John Jaeob Astor, and at one time 


in publie life on this side of the water. even to 
occupying the post of minister to Italy, he 
eventually renounced his country, saying, 
“America is not a fit country for a gentleman 
to live in”. But this was before the passage of 
the Espionage Act. 

Mr. Astor was a “climber”, for abont a 
quarter of a century trying to break in to 
English society, and finally succeeded. The war 
wasahis opportunity; and for his gifts to the 
Lritish cause, he was made a viscount, what- 
ever that is. It is estimated that his efforts to 
get into the peerage cost him $12,000,000. His: 
daughter-in-law, Lady Astor, an American girl, 
ran tor the Seat in the House of Commons made 
vacant by ber hasband when he moved up into 
the House of Lords. This shows a considerably 
higher line of thought than that indulged by a 
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Mrs. Astor on this side of the water, a con- 
nection of William Waldorf, who recently dis- 
tinguished herself by appearing in a mule race 
at the Khinebeck, Dutchess County, N. Y., fair. 
It is hard to see what America ever got in return 
for the millions that it gave to the Astora. 

Theodore P. Shonts is dead, too. Mr. Shonts 
was reckoned as one of the world’s great 
engineers, having received at one time a fee of 
$7,000,000 from one western railroad. Chosen 
by the United States Government to build the 
Panama Canal, he made splendid progress with 
the work, but suddenly resigned to take the 
presidency of the Interborough, giving as his 
Teason that his love for his family would net 
permit of his rejecting the offer the Inter- 
borough had made him. 

Apparently, Mr. Shonts did think a lot of his 
family at one time, for the allowance which he 
gave to his wife and two daughters was, for 
many years, $93,000 per year. But he wrecked 
his fortune by plunges in the steck market, cut 
his family’s allowance to $45,000 per year 
(which would still be large enough for some of 
us to live upon, in a pinch) and finally became 
estranged from them altogether, and engaged 
other apartments. However, only two years ago 
he paid one jewelry bill for his family amjount- 
ing to $135,000. 

Mr. Shonts. left an estate valued at $475,000. 
He divided $200,000 among his two daughters, 
a sister and two nicces, reserved $100,000 for 
the payment of a debt to his wite which he 
acknowledged owing to her, and gaye her $5,000 
outright. The balance of his estate he gave to a 
woman not related to the family in any way, an 
ex-actress. Mr. Shonts made eight separate 
wuls since 1900, which indicates that the pos- 
session of money does not necessarily bring one 
rest of mind; and it can not be said that his 
career, as a whole, is anything the vouth of 
the country should emulate. Col. Roosevelt de- 
nounced him bitterly at the time he left the 
employ of the Government, issuing a public 
statement that Shonts had left his country for 
the sake of mere lucre. Col. Roosevell, himsell, 
is one of the wealthy men who died during the 
past year, his total fortune aggregating a little 
less than one million dollars. _ 


'“eoffin nails”. 
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Mrs. Russell Sage is another famous million- 
aire who died during the latter part of 1919. 
She was a wonderful woman, deserving of the 
greatest respect. Out of a net estate of 
$45,261,724 she gave $40,000,000 to philanthropy 
and education, while the appraisement of her 
personal wardrobe showed that its value was 
6288. She always dressed neatly, and her ward- 
robe was maintained for that parpose and not 
merely for display. 

- Then there was another millionaire, little 
known, but nevertheless the possessor of a 
large fortune. Solomon Schinasi, a Turkish 
cigarette maker, Ictt an estate of $15,000,000. 
That seems like a large fortune to be collected 
out of such a business as making and selling 
Wonder how many buildings 
were burned by the cigarettes for which Mr. 
Schinasi was responsible? One hotelkeeper in 
Willimantic, Conn.. has stated that he was 
burned out seven times, in various localities, 
and that in each case the fires were proven to 
have been started by cigarettes. 
And Some Live Ones 

HE number of millionaires in Great Britain 

is about the same in proportion to the popu- 
lation that it is here. In Great Britain there 
are 148 individuals with an annual income of 
over $500,000, and in the Luited States there are 
456 with like incomes. One of these lives in 
Chicago, and has a personal income of morc 
than $70,000,000 annually. We do not know who 
this is, and it would be against the law to tell, 
if we did know; but we can make a guess. 

Mr. Philip D. Armour is a very modest ap- 
pearing and economical man, for one in his 
station in life; and he says that he buys te 
suits per year, one straw hat, three neckties, 
six suits of underwear, two dozen pairs of 
socks, an overcoat every other year. and a soft 
hat once in five years, occasionally touched up 
with ink in the meantime. 

The five big packers, of whom Mr. Armour 
is perhaps the leading spirit, are interested in 
biggér.things than seeing how nicely they can 
doll up. They have gained a grip on many of 
the big hotels of the country. The supplying of 
meats to six of the great hotels in New York 
City is supposed in each case to net the packer 
who has’ the*eontract about $50,000 profit ner 
annum. “Lhe National Wholesale Grocers -As- 
sociation declares that 379 American railroads 
are giving the Big Five a favored service. 


. Rabbi Levinthal, of Brooklyn, thinks that the 
Big Five have gotten a start that nothing can 
stop. He said recently: “The war has let loose 
the passions of the people as never before. It 
has opened up a flood of intense hatreds and 
strifes that can not be controlled. Speculators 
are greedily buying up the neeessities of life; 
trusts, like Pharaoh’s lean kine at the banks of 
the Nile, are swallowing up industry after in- 
dustry, and yet never seem satisfied”. 

A man with an income of $70,000,000 per 
year cau swallow up a good many big businesses 
every year and not notice it. Even the little 
Milk Trust. in New York City, is estimated to 
clean up $350,000 per day, or $125,850,000 per 
vear, in the profits they make off from New 
York's hungry kiddies, and that amount will 
buy quite a few industries every year. In Eng- 
land the taxes do something toward curbing the 
rapacity of the money-grabbers. The old estates 
are unable to keep the pace and are being 
broken up. This is a good thing for the country; 
it is distributing the wealth more evenly. 

During the war, with 4,000,000 of the workers 
absent, we produced in the United States about 
$550 for cach man, woman and child in the 
country; enough, if properly distributed, to 
give plenty to everybody. Harrington Wmerson, 


the great efficiency expert, with eight other 


industrial engineers of similar standing, has 
issned a solemn warning to the great business 
men of the country that the cause of present 
unrest in industry is the acquisition of wealth 
for which no adequate service has been rendered. 

The charge of these engineers is that labor 
shares with capital in this form of ptunder: 
and their charge is just. The policy of either 
eapital or labor, of exacting profit without 
rendering fully compensating service, has wast- 
ed enormous stores of human and natural re- 
sources and can not continue without a wreac 
that will smash evervthing in sight. 

We do not know whether the king and queen 
of Belgium expected too inuch profit on their 
recent trip through America. The trip is re- 
ported to have vozt them $1,000,000; but we 
have not the least idea that they went back to 
Belgium with less money than they had when 
they came. The same may be said for Cardinal 
Mercier. He came over here “just to see Amer- 
ica”; but in overy placo he went bis admirers 
passed the hat, and the great American public, 
that loves to have it so, paid cheerfully. 
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Coal in Spitebergen 

S IT in Oklahoma or in Arizona? would be 

the first question aboui Spitzbergen. But no; 
it is a group of islands within the arctic cirele 
some 400 miles north of Norway, with a climate 
which Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the arctic 
explorer, assures is “no worse than that of 
Winnipeg”. 

“The mild climate of Spitzbergen,” says Dr. 
W.S. Bruce, who has investiga ried ihe principal 
island of the archipelago, “is due to the warm 
drift that reaches the western shores from the 
Atlantic”. By a “mild climate” the doctor seems 
io mean that ii is not quite as bad as ice-bound 
Greenland; and that Spitzbergen will he a good 
place to live is suggested by the dream ihat the 
islands will become a great steel cenicr. 

“For”, says Mr. Stefansson, “there is no 
reason why gresi steel mills should not be erect- 
ed in Spitzbergen, and their produet shipped to 
all Northern Europe”. ‘This is a modern replica 
of the counsel!of Henry Hudson in 1607, who 
said that “it would profit to adventure Spiiz- 
bergen”, in other words, to make it the subject 
of a stock-selling promotion scheme. This may 
indeed not be impossible today, for was it not 
the Boston firm of Ayer & Longyear, some 
years ago, ihat explored Spitzbergen’s mineral 

possibilities, but—probahly wisely—sold out to 
2 more optimistic Norwegian syndicate? And 
did not a British company go to the islands and 
start to “adventure” them? However, all the 
concerns that have tried Spitzbergen have quit, 
with the one result suggested by Mr. Stefans- 
son’s remark, ‘{ do not know what ihey accom- 
phi shed”. 

The great explorer is enthusiastic over the 
porsibilitics of this “farthest-north” proposi- 
tion: “Lhe eoal is better for steam purposes 
{ian the best Welsh coal, and that meansit is the 
best in the world. There seems to be an almost 
nniimited amount of the highest grade of iron 
ore; it 1s this ore which constitutes the wealth 
of Spitzbdrgen and which is Likely to make it 
one of the greatest steel manufactaring centers 
of the world. The Pittsburgh district is the 
only one that has the same characteristics as 
Spitsbergen. The high-grade coal and equally 
good iron are are practically contiguous, and 


both are so close to the sea that shipments can 
be made by gravity trams. Onteroppings of 
both coal and iron are all along the coast, and 
the weathered coal is so good that the miners 
can use it in their stoves during cold seasons.” 

The truth about Spitzbergen is that it is a 
very cold place. The temperature is somewhat 
warmer than Bear Island, haliway to Norway; 
but the thermometer averages about twenly- 
three degrees on the warm west side, and from 
eleven to fourteen degrees on the cold east side 
of the principal island. The west shore is 
moderated by the warmer, yet cold, Ailantic 
Ocean currents; but the.east coast is bathed by 
a frigid aretie current, and is practically unin- 
habitable. In winter even the west coast is 
made almost unendurable by the persistent east 
winds ihat sweep with arctic severity from the 
ice plains and mountains of the central plateau 
and the cast coast. J.et us compare the Spitz- 
bergen climate with Winnipeg; for do not the 
explorers say that it is “milder than Winnipeg”, 
and that “records show that the mercury never 
reaches the same depths in Spitzbergen that it 
does in Winnipeg and other thriving settle- 
ments of Canada”? But Winnipeg has its sum- 
mer heat enough for crops and trees to grow, 
while the Spitzbergen climate, according to the 
Britannica, permits the growth of only one 
“tree”, the arctic willow growing not over two 
feet high and bearing a few leaves not larger 
than a man’s finger nail. There are also some 
crowberry and clondberry bushes, poppies, some 
grass in favored valleys and plenty of bright 
ercen moss. There are in fact 130 varietiés of 
flowering plants of arctic species. 


It has never been possible to inhabit the 
islands permanently. Hunters have occasional- 
ly been forced to winter there, and the islands 
have been made the basis of a few arctic expedi- 
tions which penetrated a couple of hundred 
miles farther north over the ice-covered Arctic 
Sea. The ice closes in on the coast in September 
and does not relax its grip until May, a con- 
dition quite different from Winnipeg, which is 
accessible by rail all the year round. Trans- 
portation to and from Spitzbergen is suspended 
while the ocean ice locks the harbors. From 
October 14 to February 3 there is no sanlight, 
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ut twilight, except from December 1 to 20,. 


the dark arctic night, lighted however by the 
bright clear moon, 

Prior to the present discoveries of iron orc 
and good coal the archipelago has never been 
thought worth fighting over by the predatory 
European nations, In the summer of 1622, how- 
ever, British whalers and fishers coming there 
informed the Dutch workers on the ground 
that they held a commission from the King “for 
the depression of any Flemings or interloper’, 
but they hoped of course that the Dutchmen 
would go quietly. The Dutehman, however, 
said that “being a simple fisherman, he knew 
nothing about these matters; he had been sent 
by his employers, and would do what he had 
been told to do”. This it is claimed was the last 
attempt of the English to assert their “rights” 
against the Dutch. But now that the islands 
have assumed “importance” because there is 
something there worth grabbing, there may be 
further assertions of rights by one nation of 
Kurope or another, 

If any workers want to find a good lonesome 
place to winter in, they might try Spitzbergen, 
if wealthy promoters decide to invest some 
money there. It is not a particularly good place 
to bring up a family, so these that apply should 
be single, or widowers, or possibly grass- 
widowers seeking “ills they know not of,” to 
escape the ills they have. It is probable that 
there would be movics supplied, and once in a 
while an airplane from Norway; for, says Mr. 
Stefansson, “Spitzbergen would not be cut off 
from the world, even when inaccessible for 
ships. The radio would provide communication; 
and with the rapid development of aircraft it 
is quite possible that a regular passenger and 
freight service might be maintained. It is sel- 
dom that you find fifty miles of unbroken ice 
even in the farthest north, and seaplanes would 
finel many open spaces in which to land.” 

There is some hope for even Spitzbergen. In 
the @&rboniferous era the islands were all 
united. and were covered with extensive peat 
hogs in which “the marsh cypress flowered, 
dropping its leaves and blossoms into the 
marshes, There were also sequoia, poplars, 
birches, planés and large oaks, and thick under- 
brush freely developed under their shadow; 
and in contrast with the almost total absence 
of insect life now, thousands of insects swarmed 
in the thicket.” In comparatively recent geolog- 
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ical times the islands were entirely covered with 
deep ice sheets. That the ice is gradually dis- 
appearing when measured by a period of two 
thousand years or more is encouraging for the 
belief that the archipelago will eventually be 
entirely clear of ice fields and glaciers. The 
same ]"lnod that deposited the arctic ice cap, 
and caused the glaciation of much of the north- 
ern hemisphere, played havoc with the Spitz. 
bergen climate. Its effects are slowly melting 
away, and in the course of the next few hundred 
years will probably be entirely gone, as the 
earth becomes more like the Eden it is promised 
to be. Then this group of arctic islands will 
come into their own, and there may he steel 
works in Spitzbergen. But not until then. 


Building to Cost More. 

ae intending builder of a house should get 
his building under way at once unless he 

wants to pay considerably more for it—so say 

experienced builders. Next spring is expected 

to see a fifteen per cent increase in the cost 

of building materials alone. 

The factors producing the rise are labor 
shortage, unrest, and mounting cost of labor 
and materials, according to one of the largest 
concerns in the Fast. 

Taking the 1909 cost as a basis of 100%, the 
cost of building each year has been as follows: 
1914 ____ 80.4% 





1910 98.9% «= 1948S LT 
1911 oR IG 108% 
YON G01 188.6% 
1913 ° 92.8% 1918 —171.65% 
First half of 1019. wees LTA BS 


Tf labor increases in cost with other items, a 
building next spring will cost at least 189° of 
what the same building would have cost in 1909. 

One of the stablizers of a social order is a 
home. If all the people owned their homes, 
there would be only a fraction of the unrest 
there is. How to get the people possessed of 
the sense of security that comes from sitting 
down beneath one’s own roof is a problem the 
wise men of today would like to solve. They 
will be no more able to solve this insolvable 
problem than any of the others that confront 
them But nevertheless the time is near, when 
“they [the common people] shall build houses, 
and inhabit them; and they shall plant vine- 
yards, and eat the fruit of them” (Isaiah 65: 
21), for these are the things that will be brought 
about by the wise men of the Golden Age, 
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R ailreadFinanciers 
HOSE who made unearned millions out of 

t the finaneing of the New Haven, Pere Mar- 
quette, Alton, Frisco, and many another Amer- 
jean railroad are perfectly sincere in their 
desires that the railroads should be returned 
te them without delay. 

To the disinterested onlooker there would 
seem to be no particular reason why the Penn- 
sylvania should wish to have its road returned; 
for the rental which has been paid to it by the 
Gevernment amounts to 11.29% on its capital 
stock, and that seems like a pretty liberal rate 
of interest. But other roads have received even 
better returns. The New York Central has 
received 12.96% on its capital stock, the Bur- 
lington 22.25%, the Reading 25.7% and the 
Lackawanna 32.61%. 

And then that capital stock. How did it all 
eome into existence? Far be it from us to tell; 
for we do not know. But it is currently report- 
ed that the capital stock of the New York Cen- 
tral contains $57,000,000 par value for which 
nothing was ever paid except the cost of print- 
ing and distributing it; and we partly believe 
it. On this $57,000,000 it is said that dividends 
amounting to $120,000,000 have already been 
psid. As a matter of fact the public has paid 
the cost of actual construction of the New York 
Central four or five times over, and continues 
to pay it all over again every few years in 
interest and dividends. 

When railroad presidents look about them 
and see managers of steel plants making sal- 
aries of $1,000,000 per year, they cannot under- 
stand why the “financiers” who put them into 
office should object to paying them salaries of 
$100,000 per year; and the corporation attor- 
neyS~and consulting engineers see no reason 
why they should not be well rewarded for any 
special services they render. Hence fees run- 
ning far into the thousands, and occasionally 
into pone, have given another class a heart- 
felt intérest‘in the disposition of these railway 
properties. 

And aside from the salaries, and fees of 
attorneys and engineers, and honorariums of 
$50.or more for each director who spends a few 
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minutes at a directors’ meeting, there is the 
great, Juicy American stock market, where a 
person who knows what earnings a railroad has 
made or is going to make, and what kind of 


_Teport they will publish, can often make a 


fortune by “wise” moves in the market just 
before the report is made public. 

We do not know how it is now, but a few 
years ago there were “anditors’ who were on to 
their jobs so well that they had complete re- 
ports of the actnal receipts of the road for a 
month in the hands of the management several 
days before the month had ended. This was 
accomplished by a careful withholding or ac- 
celeration of deposits sufficient ta make the 
published reports agree with the facts. And in 
two or three days, in a lively stock market, a 
“financier” can do a great deal for himself and 
his friends. It is a great life. 


Jesse James Employes 


Cs dear public would have stood a chance: 
of curbing the old time financier, and Con- 
gress was actually making some progress with 
the difficult problem, when the great railway 
brotherhoods accidently discovered a way to 
get some or all of the money that has heretofore 
gone to financicrs, officers, attorneys, consulting 
engineers and stockholders. 

There are fourteen unions of different classes 
of railway employes, the four big brotherhoods 
of engineers, firemen, trainmen and conductors, 
and ten others that are affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The four big brother- 
hoods were the first to discover and to use their 
strength; and if there is anybody that doubts 
that these four brotherhoods held up the whole 
country at the point of the pistol just before we 
went into the war, now would be a good time 
to bring the truth to the light. 

They have exacted such wage concessions 
from the Government as to make their increased 
wages amount to more than the total amount 
which the Government has paid to the railway 
companies for the rental of their properties. 
Freight and passenger conductors now receive 
over $200 per month, and freight engineers 
receive $392 per month. The latter amount is 
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only $296 less than $5,000 per year. There are 
thirteen states in the United States that pay 
- their governors not more than $4,000 per year; 
and one of these is Texas, the largest state in 
the Union. We believe that men who run on the 
railroads should be well paid, better paid than 
most men; but we cannot forget the under-dog 
in this pretty little game of hold-up; and the 
public, and the lesser railway unions, are the 
under-dog, very much so. Big dogs ought to be 
friendly to little ones. 

Some of the financial papers are criticising 
railroad engineers for wearing $12 silk shirts 
when they are off duty, and for permitting their 
wives to wear $10 silk stockings. But perhaps 
these railway men have as good right to wear 
such finery as the “financiers” and “auditors” 
who have milked the same cow in the past, but 
have done it in a more quiet and gentle manner. 

The average wage of all railroad men in 
July, including over-time pay, was $121.50. If 
this represents a full month’s work for each 
man it is not too much, but the men in the lesser 
anions complain that the four great brother- 
hoods get most of the money and will not per- 
mit the rank and file to receive any benefits at 
all except as they rise with them and above 
them. There would have been a strike of some 
500,000 shopmen in August, but they postponed 
a walkout at the request of the President in 
order to give the Government a chance to 
reduce the cost of living. 

Since the threatened shopmen’s strike the 
trainmen and conductors have renewed their 
demands for immediate wage increases to con- 
form to the increased cost of living. The Gov- 
ernment declined the general increases asked, 
amounting altogether to an enormous sum, but 
did set aside $3,000,000, which was used to 
equalize the compensation of such engineers, 
firemen, conductors and trainmen as are em- 
ployed in the slow freight train service. 

The railway officials claim that as railway 
wages have increased, ihe efticiency of the em- 
ployes has decreased; and a Pennsylvania rail- 
road official goes so far as to claim that it now 
requires ten men to produre the same results 
as were ‘omplished by six men before the 
war. There is‘an offset to this in the fact that 
railroad elfigines haul three times more today 
than they could han) thirty years ago, their 
weight having increased from 127 tons to 254 
tana, so that fewer employes are required for 





the tonnage moved. In the same time the aver- 
age freight car has increased in capacity from 
20 tons to 50 tons. The traffic of this country 
has dotbled every ten or twelve years, but the 
employes have not doubled with the traffic; nor 
has it been necessary that they should do so. 


Raiiway Finances 
Ras go to pieces rapidly. On the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, the 
line loses eleven cars per day; and taking the 
country as a whole, there are from 80,000 to 
100,000 freight cars scrapped annually. Ties 
decay and rails wear out. Bridges are an im- 
portant factor, and they too wear out. On the 
New York Central lines east of Buffalo there 
are over 4,000 bridges and trestles, and 15,000 
culverts and other crossings. * 

There are various ways of strengthening 
weakened bridges and prolonging their lives, 
such as riveting reinforcing material to weak- 
ened parts, putting in additional girders, mak- 
ing long, weak spans, into short, strong ones, 
and. using weak bridges for places where only 
light duty will be required of them. But even 
with all this they do wear out. 

For four years the railroads have hought 
comparatively little; and since the armistice 
the Railroad Administration has been restrict- 
ed as to the amount of funds it could spend for 
additions and betterments, so that it is now 
estimated that during the next three years the 
railroads should have ¢3,500,000,000 to invest 
in 20,000 new locomotives, 10,000 passenger cars 
and 800,000 freight cars, with another $2,500,- 
000 for new trackage and shops. 

The maintenance of the roads has been sup- 
posed to be kept up, as was agreed upon when 
the roads were taken over by the Government; 
but early in November the President of the 
Cotton Belt Road declared that much of that 
road was at that time unsale for normal opera- 
tion, and in some districts was at the point of 
danger, due to rotten ties, loose and missing 
bolts and defective drainage. Perbaps funds 
will be needed to again put some of these 
properties in first-class condition. 

As to bills payable, the railwavs owo the 
Government $771551,000 for expenditures made 
for hettermentsa. As to working capiial, they 
need a month’s working expenses, estimated 
for all the roads at $353,000,000. Then they 
need $50,000,000 more every month, to make 
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good the average loss which the Government 
now gusiains for every month that it continaes 
io operate Lhe roads, provided they continue to 
pay ihe present returns of interest and divi- 
dends. ({t shouid be remarked in ihig connection 
that more than thirty-nine per cent of railway 
shares pay no dividends.) Atop of all this is 
the insistent demand of the railway employes 
for more and ever more wages. 

Expecting that shortly, in harmony with the 
President's promise, the roads woald be re- 
turned to their former managers, these mana- 


gers are now saying some pretty severe things 


about the Government. They are accusing 
former Administrations of having starved them 
and ruined their bank and investment credit 
by insufficient traffic rates, and the present 
Administration of having mortgaged the body, 
life and soul of the railway properties to 
gratity the exactions while stimulating the 
excesses of the four great brotherhoods. 
They declaim that since the beginning of the 
war railroad wage rates have risen 85%, and 
costs of materials 100%, taken together a rise 
of 90% in cost of operation. To meet these 
rising costs the average rates for freight and 
passenger service have been raised 35%. During 
the war the average trainload was increased 
from 452 tons to 625 tons, but even with this 
saving in operating costs the net cost of trans- 
portation during the war was increased 80°%. 


Higher Rates Propaganda 


ae next thing for which the dear public 
may prepare themselves, in view of the 
hard facts which the railway managers must 
face, is a strong propaganda for higher freight 
rates. We are informed that such a propaganda 
is in preparation, with a fund of $1,000,000 
back of it to see that the work does not lag. 
In a little while the churning process will be in 
full swing and the person who does not fall in 
line will be a pro-German or a Bolshevik or 
some-ether animal suitable for incarceration. 

The need of financial relief is evident, Pres- 
ident Filliott of the Northern Pacitie even going 
so far as to say that the railroads must have an 
increase of 25% in the rates, even if there are 
no more‘wage increases or higher material 
costs. On-the other hand there are wise people 
who think that if the railroads carry their rates 
any higher they will stimulate the trucks and 
bus lines and will have less basineas and prob- 
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ably less returns. Nevertheless, the lack of 
tonnage, due to the falling off in stec] and coal 
production, on account ci the strikes in those 
indastries, is forcing the issue; and some In- 
crease in freight rates is ceriain, to take care 
of the great overhead expense from which the 
railroads cannot escape. 

But just think for a moment of what an in- 
crease of 25% in the freight rates will mean to 
the country. When the consumer pays this 
increased freight rate experience has shown 
that he always pays five times the amount of 
the inerease. For instance, if the freight rate 
on coal is increased ten cents per ton, the cus- 
tomer pays an increase of fifty cents, the other 
forty cents being always divided up among the 
dealers and middlemen as profit on the trans- 
action. Hence the anticipated increase of some 
$875,000,000 per year would in practice increase 
the living expenses of each family of five 
persons by something over $200 per year. 


Proposed Rail Remedies 


We ARE not going to propose a new rail 
remedy. Congress has had fifty of these 
plans under consideration, and thirteen of them 
have been pushed with a great deal of energy. 
The President admitted to the Congress that 
the question is so intricate that he had no solu- 
tion to propose; and the Congress is finding it 
equally hard to know what is the best thing to 
do. In view of the importance of having the 
question settled wisely the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has urged Congress to continue 
Government control ior two years from the 
conclusion of peace, so that the subject can be 
coolly discussed at length, and without politics. 
coming into it. The temptation is very great, 
on the eve of a Presidential election, to let the 
railroad question develop into a political issue; 
but in our judgment this would be very unwise. 
The President has vetoed a bill taking out of 
his hands the power to fix rates, and this is 
generally held to mean that he expects to retain 
the roads until Jaly first. 

In November two railway bills were intro- 
duced and passed, the Cummins bill in the 
Senate and the Esch bill in the House. Neither 
bill becomes a law until it passes hoth houses 
and is signed by the President. The Fisch bill 
was passed as a republican measure, the demo- 
craigs voting against it It provides for the 
continued use of joint terminals and other real 
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advantages which have come about through 
government operation; it requires the railroads 
to appeal for advances in rates within sixty 
days from the time: the roads are turned over, 
if they expect to receive continued assistance 
from the Government; it provides for continued 
loans by the Government for a year after the 
roads are returned, all loans to be repaid to the 
Government within ten years, and interest at 
six per cent. It also provides a Labor Court of 
forty members, half employers and half em- 
ployes, and a Supreme Labor Court of nine 
members, one third employers, one third em- 
ployes and one third public representatives, 
appointed by the President, with assessments 
of damages against railway property for lock- 
outs (that could never possibly happen) and 
against union property for strikes in violation 
of contract. It leaves the rate-making to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, providing 
only that the rates must be just and reasonable. 
The financial papers believe that the principal 
features of the Esch bill will prevail over those 
of the Cummins bill in the joint conference 
now under way. 

The Cummins bill plans for four or five 
. competing lines between New York and Chicago, 
and twenty to thirty-five railway systems cover- 
ing the entire country; it authorizes the pooling 
of freight and puts all issues of securities under 
federal control; the standard authorized return 
on the value of the property is fixed at five and 
one half per cent, and it is required that the 
rates shall be such as to maintain this standard; 
in view of the fact that a rate which is suffi- 
cient to provide a fair return for a weak road 
affords an excessive return for a strong road, 
the excess earnings of the strong roads are to 
be diverted to the weak ones, which have here- 
tofore suffered many wrongs at the hands of 
their stronger neighbors. 

When the Cummins bill was first passed it 
created great excitment because of a provision 
making railway strikes criminal and providing 
punishment for them. In support of this fearure 
ot his bill Senator Cummins said: 

“A general suspersion in the movement of traffic for 
a fortnight would starve or freeze, or both, a large 
number ‘of men, women and children; and if it were 
continued a month er two months it would practically 
destroy half our population. Our business affairs would 
be so disordered that the loss would be greater than in 
any conceivable war in which we might engage, Le is 





just as much the function of the government in these 
circumstances to see to it that transportation is adequate, 
continuous and regular as it is to maintain order, punish 
crime and render justice in any other field of human 
activity.” : 

As a general thing the Chambers of Com- 
merce throughout the country seemed to favor 
this legislation; for several of them sent memo- 
rials to Congress urging such legislation as 
would absolutely prohibit strikes or lockouts 
in connection with railroads or other public 
service corporations engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce. But the railroad men were 
not enthusiastic for it, some of them even going 
so far as to say that if the bill became a law 
there would not be jails enough in the country 
to hold the violators. 

While we appreciate as keenly as any the fact 
that an interruption of the circulation of goods 
is as serious as an interruption of the circula- 
tion of money and that the one would inevit- 
ably lead to the other if long continued, yet we 
can not see how any employer can ever profit 
by holding an employe against his will 


Foreign Railroad Notes 


ERMANY is troubled by lack of coal for 

her railways, bat is not saying much about 
it. Germany does not have much to say in these 
days. Before the war the railways were state- 
owned, the employes were state employes and 
it was illegal for them to strike. The freight 
rates in Germany have been nearly twice as 
high as in this country; but they have had an 
advantage over us in one item of the passenger 
service, as a person could buy a card ticket for 
a certain sum, giving him the right to travel all 
he wished during the year. This stimulated 
passenger travel, and was a good thing all 
around. 

In France onty one sixth of the railroads 
have been state owned and operated. The line 
which has been under government operation has 
had forty per cent more employes in proportion 
to its earnings than the otber lines, and the 
French Minister of Public Works recently made 
a@ pubic denunciation of the whole system, de- 
claring that the road was run in the interest of 
the employes and nobody else. On the twenty- 
first of October all the railroads of France were 
placed under the control of a committee com- 
posed of representatives from all the different 
classes of railway officials and employes 
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The Old Alliances Again 
i WAS the honest expectation of President 
Wilson when he expressed the hopes of 
lumanity in the Fourteen Principles that there- 
by a solntion would be furnished of the many 
serious problems threatening the peace of the 
world. He found it impossible to impregnate 
the selfish, hardened European leaders with the 
better ideals. The juster regulations expressed 
in the proposed basic law of earth seem far 
from what was hoped for, but perhaps the best 
obtainable from the aggregation of diplomatic 
sharks that had long kept Europe in turmoil. 

It is not surprising to see one of the leading 
French publications beginning to come frankly 
out with what amonunts to 2 repudiation of the 
hopes of the world and a return to the darkness 
that cnlminated in that catastrophic blunder of 
diplomats and kings—the World War. This was 
the inevitable outcome when, on the same day 
a year ago, President Wilson stated that the 
United States would take no part in a reversion 
to the attempt to keep international poise by a 
balanée of power, and when Clemencean said 
that Be adhered to the system known as the 
balanee of power. and had never been in agree- 
ment ‘with President Wilson in all respects. 
The Tiger of France has had his way over the 
Idealist of America; and in accord with him 
are the munition makers, the militarists, the 
nobles and the kings of Europe. 

The hesitation of America to commit herself 
to the repugnant policy of entangling alliances 
has given the Muropean reactionaries the chance 
to say that there is to be a renewal of the old 
alliances, and that it will be “the consecration 
of a new (!) policy born of American hesita- 
tion”. [t is plainly “Murope tor the Europ- 
eans”. Starting with the Anglo-French Alliance 
other ‘tllianees will be added, and notice is 
served that Europe intends to perpetuate “the 
direction of the policies of our Europe”. Amer- 
ica is left out not merely because of her delay, 
but because she is not wanted. America is 
wanted, however, but only to furnish money, 
ercdite, Wunitions and troops, as needed; but 
American ideals find an extremely narrow mar- 
ket among the controllers of European policies. 

The importance of the French pronounce- 
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ment is that it is the unmasking of Evropean 
diplomacy. During the presence of President 
Wilson at the Peace Conferenec no open breach 
of courtesy was committed. There was no overt 
act of opposition to him, though the news of a 
year ago, rcad between the linas, indicated the 
deep undercurrent of determined opposition te 
the ideals of liberty of speech, press and 
religion for which the real America stands, 
Savage attacks on President Wileon have taken 
the place of the studied courtesy of a year age. 
The half-hearted codperation of statesmen and 
diplomats is replaced by a general lining up 
against what the American President stood for 
among them. Thus was it ever with Europe, 
concerning which Washington said 134 years 
ago: 

“Against the insidious wilee of foreign influence, I 
conjure you to believe me, fellow citizens, the jealousy 
of @ free people ought to be constantiy awake; since 
history and experience prove that foreign influence is 
one of the most baneful foes of republican governmant. 

“Surope haa a eet af primary interests, which to us 
have nous, or a very remote talation. Hence she must 
be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which 
are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, 
it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitndes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships 
or enmities. 

“fi we remain one people under an efficient govern- 
mont, we mey defy material injury from axternel ennoy- 
ance; when we may take such an attitude as will eause 
the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon, to be 
scrupulously respected ; when belligerent nations, under 
the impassibility of making acquisitions upon us, will 
not lightly hazerd the giving us provocation; when we 
may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by 
justice shall counsel, 

“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a sityation ? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Nurope, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
ot European ‘ambition, tivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

“°Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” 

What has been the mental attitude of Europ- 
ean diplomats is becoming that of Europe. 
Fostered by carefully camouflaged anti-Wilson 
propaganda the people of the Continent are 
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becoming. ate one. e with the sentiments cenieseed 


that the American Senate “is in favor of Amer- 
ica’s not- meddling: in Iuropean affairs. Well, 
so are’ we”. The beneficent aspirations of 
America’s President, which might have ‘inter- 
fered with the designs of the European politic- 
ians, are turning against him. It wasin Europe 
that the term.“Machiavelian”.was attached to 
statecraft—alias “diplomacy”—and the Furop- 
ean politician needs no tutor in. the use ot 
propaganda to paint white black. 

Donbtless. the best American.policy is to pay 
no heed to Tories! and Bourbons, but to ob- 
serve the admonitions of Washington and those 
less known ones of Panl and Peter “That ye 
stady to be quiet, anti to do your own business,” 
(1 Thessalonians 4: 11), and “Let none of you 
suffer as a busybody in other men’s. affairs”. 
—1 Peter: 4:15.- 


Does ‘Americanization Kimivicanies ps 
TARTING more. noticeably in 1917 came a 
movement.to. Americanize the “poor, ignor- 

ant foreigner” by means of teaching .him a 

reading and writing knowledge of the American 

language. Chambers of Commerce.seemed to 
be acting. as godfathers, but who- the real par- 
ent was is not so certain. Some thought it was 


a part of a vast British propaganda ‘work, and 


that the word “American” was used in such con- 
nections to represent things American as the 
British foreign office is. supposed to think that 
word should mean if America were a properly 
datiful daughter—to represent culture for the 
few and genieel servility for the majority: 
Certainly no one living in this land can hon- 
estly doubt the propriety of helping everyone 
who is desirous to be helped to a better under- 
standing of the principles for which the word 
American has stood and should stand—life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. But it is 
difficult to understand how forcign-born persons 
in‘oyr midst are to be attracted to those prin- 
ciples” when such threatening and bull-dozing 
tacties as have come within our knowledge are 
employed to “Americanize”. Any system “which 
does not encourage the self-respect of the 
foreigner cannot succeed; any system which 
does not leave him the power of choice as to 
whether he will become an American citizen or 
not, cannot succeed; for if he is to be a slave he 
may just prefer to be a slave among relatives 
and acquaintances of his own native tongue. 
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Thousands of our forcign-born population in 
several of the larger cities have eagerly availed 


. themselves of the opportunity to attend night 
* schools where dramatic methods of teaching the | 


American language are employed and where 
they can quickly grasp a working acquaintance- 
ship with that difficult, though very useful 
speech. Many librarians and teachers have 
cheerfully carried extra work to render assist- 
ance in this comparatively new field. Becauso 
of the individual and true Americanism of the 
teachers some foreigners have donbtless come 
into a knowledge not only of the American 
lnnguage but also of ithe American principles. 
This is surely commendable, and worthy of 
encouragement regardless of what motive may 
have been back of the starting of the movement 


Your Feet and Your Eyes 

AJOR General Leonard Wood said some 

good things to the students of Williams 
College in an address delivered there Septem- 
ber seventeenth. He urged them, “Keep your 
feet on the ground and your eyes on God”. The 
Major did well to urge these young men to keep 
their eyes on God. He need not worry about 
their feet. There are very few young men in 
this generation that do not have their feet on 
the ground. But he meant to say that no young 
man can be of real benefit to his country in the 
trying times in which we live unless he seeks 
to be guided by heavenly wisdom. And he is 
quite right. 

The Major urged too, and we think with 
wisdom, that we should “support the Constitu- 
tion and those principles by which our coantry 
has been made” to the end that we might have 
“an Americanism with a national conscience”. 
We certainly do not want an Americanism that 
has no conscience; and it is to the credit of the 
American people and the American Govern- 
ment that they have never taken advantage of 
the weak and helpless, except in the territory 
taken from Mexico coincident with the discov- 
ery of gold in California, and we are suffering 
the displeasure of the Mexican people to ihis 
day because of that act. 

ii pays for nation to deal justly with nation, 
as man with man. Too many nations seent to 
do right from fear of reprisal, but the time is 
at hand when the nations shall practice and 
learn war no more, and become not pirates, hut 
peace-makers, minding their own business. 
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Czecho-Slovakian Farming zy Joseph P. Samek 
M* INTEREST has been aroused by your 

recent article, entitled “What Rotation of 
Crops Accomplishes”, to tell you something of 
farming condizions in the country of my birth, 
the new state of Czecho-Slovakia, which lies 
between Germany and what was formerly 
Austro-Hungary. Rotation of crops has been 
practiced there for gencrations, and with excel- 
lant results. 

The farmers of Czecho-Slovakia do“crossing” 
work also. Once I remember-ihey obtained un- 
usually large poiatoes, fifteen or twenty from 
one seed; but big as they were they proved unfit 
for human beings and were used to feed animals. 


: 'Phey were hybrids-—nothing else; and although 


they were large in size the middle of the potato 
was empty or filled with bad-smelling water. 
From my experience with these hybrids I be- 
lieve that when “the carth shall yield its in- 
crease” it will come along different lines than 
the “crossing” of plants. Large fruits can be 
raised by crossing, but not always of valne. 
Even in the case of the human family, if the 
father and mother are of different races the 
children are sometimes unfit for brain work. 
Wonderful are the fixed laws of God. 

The Czecho-Slavokians are close students of 
hygiene. The towns are reserved exclusively 
for the residence of human beings, the stables 
for cows, horses, ete., being built at a distance 
of fifteen to thirty minutes’ walk. Pecple from 
seventy to ninety years of age are in robust 
health, while men o2 sixty to seventy have red 
cheeks and black hair, and walk and act like 
young people. Gray hair is seldom seen. 

The food consists principally of potatces, 
black corn bread, a palatnble vegetable oil made 
from‘flax, sour milk or buitermilk, and a little 
meat once a week. Doctors are scldom seen 
except at the bedside of the dying. Rheumatism, 
gout, headaches, indicestion and other stomach 
troubles,are absolutely unknown. The farmers 
make their own alcoholic drink from plums. 
Four oumes of this “Sliwowitz” would make a 
man so crunk that he could not raise his head. 
It is used not as a beverage, however, but as 
a stimulant, a teaspooniul in ihe morning and 


another during the later working hours. In 
the district of which I write they had very 
little wine. 

At the time I left my native land, twenty 
years ago, wooden plows, wooden axles and 
wagons, wooden spoons, forks, ete., were still, 
in vogue. There were no stoves. The cooking 
was done on something resembling an aliar, 

vith wood as the fuel, and pots of earthenware. 

"he houses were lighted with fat or harz woo. 
it was not uncommon to find soup plates and 
other plates in use that had been used constant- 
ly for hundreds of years. I have seen soup 
plates said to be five hundred years old. 

The bread is baked but four or five times a 
vear, immense loaves, ten to sixteen at one time. 
3efore this bread is consumed the outside of 
it will be all covered with green mold; but the 
inside of the last loaf will be as sweet and 
palatable as the first loaf, and'as soft and juicy. 
I have often wondered at this.. . 

In harvest time the farmers are accustomed 
to sleep several hours during the heat of tha 
day and to make up for it by working early in 
the morning and late at night. This makes it 
easier on the animals; and thus these Hungar- 
ians, as they were formerly called, show their 
intelligence and sympathy for men and beasts. 

in the town from which I came, the whole 
village, and the vicinity, is filled with acacia 
irecs, the same es mentioned in the description 
of Moses’ Tabernacle in the Wilderness. The 
people make their furniture of this wood; and 
even when not painted or varnished it is 
exccedingly beautiful. The color is greenish 
mixed with vellow and brown stripes.. A char- 
acteristic of the wood is that it is neither soft 
nor hard. It does not decay as does soft wood, 
nor will it split, nor is it given to wood worms, 
as is the case with so many hard woods. It is 
light to handle and easy to work. 

When I was a child I used to eat the blossoms 
of this tree. These are good to eat, sweet to 
the taste, but with a peculiar flavor. The tree 
is full of thorns in the last two or three years 
of its growth, so that in plucking the flowers 
one must be carefal or he will be injured by 
the sharp poiats. When the seed gets dry it 
looks like peas in their pods. 


7 
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How to Keep Well By G. W. Pxtaum, M.D. 
IcW people are aware of the multitude of 
everyday disagrecable symptoms and ail- 

ments of mankind due to autointoxication, the 
absorption into the system of poisons formed 
by putrefaction and fermentation of food-stuffs 
in the bowels. Among these we might mentioa 
periodic headaches, drowsiness during the day, 
insomnia at night, and many cases of general 
debility, nervousness, shortness of breath re- 
gardless of exercise, pain about the heart, rheu- 
matism and neuralgias. 

Many say that they have passages from the 
bowel daily, and therefore their tronble cannot 
be intestinal indigestion causing autointoxics- 
tion; but it is possible to have a passage every 
day and not have a free emptying of the howel. 
Many are contented with a passage each day, 
however small, with an occasional miss, and 
accredit their ailments to other causes. Loaded 
bowela with gas formation and absorption of 
poisons from the sluggish germ-infected masses 
is often the condition existing in spite of the 
daily movements; and a cure can generally be 
obtained by proper dietcties, which are sug- 
gested below: 

Get a small grist mill and some wheat. Grind 
it very coarse for breakfast food, which may be 
prepared by stirring it into slightly salted 
boiling water and cooking for twenty minutes. 
Set the mill tighter and make rather coarse 
flour, which makes delicious gems and bread, 
when used half and half with white flour. L'se 
no white bread at all. If you do not bake bread 
or gems, buy coarse bran or graham bread. 
Eat plenty of coarse vegetables; such as 
turnips, rutabagas, celery, asparagus, beets, 
onions, spinach, rhubarb and cabbage, also 
plenty of fruit, especially apples, figs, and un- 
seeded raisins. Drink a glassfal of water after 
each meal. Cut the meat to three times a wees. 
and substitnte milk and eggs. Fish, bacon, and 
chicken are the least harmfnl meats for any one 
in this dondition. 

_ See that you get sufficient exercise along with 

the above mentioned diet, Many who have not 

had a normal passage for years will be gratijied 
to find themselves doing so, and the ailments 
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caused by the sluggish bowel condition disap- 
pearing. Why not use cathartics? Because they 
irritate the walls of the bowel and produce raw 
or catarrhal areas, which permit the even freer 
absorption into the system of poisons. This is 
the reason why many of the symptoms are 
aggravated by the strennous use of cathartics 
in an effort to remove intestinal trouble. 


More Remedial Foods 
PPLES for nervous dyspepsia, to correct 
the acidity of the stomach, for rhermatism, 

insomnia and liver trouble. 

Grapes dissolve and dislodge gravel and bring 
the stomach and bowels to a healthy condition. 

Pieplant, or rhubarb, is an aperient, is excel- 
lent for rheumatism and for purifying the blood. 

Peanuts for indigestion and corpulent diabetes. 

Pineapples are good for indigestion. The 
juice of a ripe pineapple is an almost invaluable 
remedy for diphtheria, the acid seeming to dis- 
solve the growth in the throat. 4 

Swiss Steak 

14 pounds thick round steak; 2 cup barley 
flour. Seore meat and roll in flour. Brown an 
onion in a tablespoon of fat. Put steak (whole) 
into the same pan, place in oven at 450 degrees 
and sear uncovered for 15 minutes. Cover the 
pan while steak is cooking. 


Stuffed Steak 


1 pound round steak; 2 tablespoons chopped 
parsley; 2 cups boiled rice; 1 teaspoon onion 
juice; salt; Paprika: Blend the rice with the 
seasoning. Pound the steak until thin. Spread 
the steak with a layer of rice stuffed about 3 of 
an inch thick. Roll and tie in shape or fasten 
with skewers. [Put into a covered pan with 
enough water to keep from burning, and cook 
in the oven for thirty minutes Take off the 
cover and brown before removing from the 
oven. Thicken the stock left in the pan for 
gravy. Or, if preferred, make individual serv- 
ings. Cut a 35-inch square of steak, place a table- 
spoon of the dressing in the center, roll the 
steak around it and fasten. Place in a pan with 
a little water, and cook as tne roast was cooked. 
These are very good served with a tomato sauce, 
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| ‘The Philosophy of Art By Newton 7. Hartshers* 


At may be defined as the visible picture 
or articulate expression of the ideal of 
mentality. 

The Universe is the visible, expressed mater- 
ial picture, of the ideal of the Supreme Mind— 
the masterpiece of masterpieces—375,000,000 
solar systems suspended in space. “The heavens 
declare the glory of God: day unto day uttereth 
speech and night unto night showeth know- 
ledge; there is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard.”—Psalm 19:1-3. 

The characteristics of men are invariably 
expressed in their works, in the houses they 
build, the pictures they paint on canvas, or the 
social, religious, economie or political systems 
they form. They are all ideal pictures, created 
in the invisible mind and visibly expressed. 

Harmony or discord in color, tint, tone, 
grouping or accent, bespeaks a sense of the 
fitness of things, or the lack of it, in the mind 
that creates the ideal By their works, and only 
by their works, may all be known. The social, 
political, religious and economic world we have 
Inown, and see about us now, is the ideal, 
expressed visibly, of an invisible mind. 

Jesus said that Satan is the prince (ruler) 
of this world (not the physical world). This 
explains the riddle of confusion which we see 
about us. In a broader perspective, however, 
we note a greater picture, which the Master is 
painting. We recognize this present low, dark 
_ ideal of war and hate as merely the dark pig- 
ment with which, obsessing men’s minds, Satan 
is permitted to lay in the shadows, to accent 
by contrast the brilliant golden sunlit high- 
lights of the color scheme in the painting which 
the Master is preparing for the delight of a 
weary, world, when Satan’s rule is set aside. 
Without shadows there could be no picture, no 
relief, but dull monotony—a blank canvas. 

* Captain Hartshorn was fn several of the hardest fought 
battles in the Civil War. After the wur was over he resigned 
to take up ‘the profession of art, and for fifty years has beon 
one of the most successful of portrait painters. Among his 


patrons were President Grant, who sat for bim at the White 
House, and many other men and women occupying promi- 





nent positions In the United States and in Engtand. One of 
Mr. Hartshorn's pupils, who paid him $350.00 an hour for 
instructions, is now the most successful portrait painrer in 
Boston, 
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Satan is merely a hog-bristle brush, so to 
speak, dipped in black, and applied over the 
yellow (sunlight) undertone painting on the 
canvas, to represent the shadows. In the little 
individual pictures that are being painted by 
every person, if the highest light—the accent— 
be placed on some insignificant aceessory, or if 
the picture lacks the bright, clear colors of sun- 
light (truth), but is sombre with the muddy 
effects of error, hate or pride, it will be cast 
into the scrap heap! Every one paints his 
picture, his ideal. 

In literal pictorial art, the colors form a 
chromatic seale, similar to the seale in instru- 
mental or vocal music, having harmonious 
chords; and when the accent in the harmonious 
color-tones agrees with the accent of light and 
shadow and the aecent of sentiment, a delightful 
ideal results, that rests, refreshes and inspires, 
an ideal that speaks as a living personality—a 
masterpieee. By their works they are known. 

A few hints to an amateur may illustrate the 
literal process: 

Suppose we are painting a full-length por 
trait of a man. The strongest light should rest 
on the head and. shoulders. This locates the 
aceent; all other things are accessories—sub- 
sidiary to the main effect—the accent. The 
character of the man is what we seek to portray. 
This we find in his facial expression, the 
visible picture of his invisible self—his color, 
the expression of his eyes and mouth; there is 
the accent of the picture. His hands, his clothes, 
the bookcase behind him, the chair we see dim- 
ly suggested—a few touches are sufficient to 
indicate them. They are only the accessories. 

A rather dark gray canvas is the best ground 
on which to paint. After making the sketch 
and locating the lights, cover them with white, 
and leave to dry. French brilliant yellow or 
Naples yellow, laid on thinly with oil that will 
dry quicklv, must be applied first before each 
painting. Don’t paint color over the same color, 
when dry, without first covering it with yellow. 
Yellow is very luminous and represents sun- 
light even in the darkest shadows (applied 
under them). Most artists fail to use yellow 
enough under all their work. Get back to sun- 
light effect back of every fresh painting. Use 
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retouching varnizh on the canvas before paint- 
ing, and freely after each coat of paint Aric. 

‘the panorama or the great day of modern 
creation eovers 49.000 yvears—-a piciure to be 
completed in less than L000 vears from uow. 

Satan put a very dark shadow, covering 6,000 
years into the mighty picture. It is the foil, the 
contrasting shadow that is to add brillianey to 
the high light, the aecent to the great picture 
that Jesus Christ will put in under the direction 
oi the Supreme Mind. It will be the completion, 
not of another physical masterpiece, the solar 
systems, bui a new ereation, 144,000 divine 
beings, a still greater masterpiece—the king- 
dom of heaven on carth—glorious beyond any- 
thing ever dreamed of by mortal man. What 
an ideal! 


Sleep 


HAT a pectliar phase of nature is sleep! 

We lie down upon our beds at night, in full 
possession of all our mental faculties, and know 
that we are going to lose consciousness. And 
yet the thought gives us no uneasiness, because 
we are familiar with that condition. All our 
lives we have witnessed sleep in others. We 
have experienced it ourselves. We kmow that 
when asleep, we know nothing. We are not even 
cognizant of our existence, or of the existence 
of anything in all this great universe. And so 
we fall asleep in perfect security. We awake 
in the morning, and ai onee our mental faculties 
resume their functions. We are able to take 
up the threads of business where we laid them 
down at night. Our joys and our sorrows 
again live in our memories. We are awake. 
Our friends know us, and we know them. 
' What a beautiful picture of death is sleep. 
When we come to the end of this brief mortal 
life, we lay it down just as we fall asleep at 
night. Yet how many do it fearfully and with 
apprehension, with reluctance. Why? Because 
they fear for what the awakening may he. ‘They 


By Mrs, Jonnie Nesh 


do not know. They fear. Job said, “For now 


shall I sleep in the dust; and thon shalt seek 
me in the morning and I shall not be’. lob 7: 
21) Again we read: “For in death there iz no 
remembrance of thee, in the grave who shall 
give thee\ thanks?°—Psalm 6:5 

And so.then when a man dies, he has fallen 
- asleep. It is true his sleep is of longer duration 

than the sleep with which we are all so familiar. 
Man moulders back into dust from which ha 
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waa made; but he shall juct as cnrely awake as 
ha goex to sleep. Jesus sant: "Marvel nob at 
this; for the hour is comme in the which all 
that are in their graves shrul hea’ his voice, 
and shall eome forrh”. (John 5:28, 29) The 
Bible tells us that the patriarchs and the 
prophets died and were gathered to their 
fathers (in the grave), that they have not yet 
received their rewards. Do you not think that 
if they were consciously waiting through all 
those centuries they would begin to feel im- 
patient at the long delay? But you see they are 
not conseious of the lapse of time; and when 
they are awakened, it will be to them as if they 
had slept but a few hours. 


Other Inhabited Worlds 
[ THERE are other inhabited worlds out- 
side of our solar system we can never find 
out anything about them execpt by revelation. 
It is well known that all planets are dark - 
objects, the light we get from the planets of oar 
own solar system being sunlight reflected from 
their dark surfaces. It would never be possible 
to manufacture instruments which would enable 
us to see the dark planets revolving about other 
suns. The most that has been done in that 
direction is to determine by the spectroscope 
that there are dark objects revolving about 
some of those suns; and this is as far as science 
will ever he able to go. 

The Seriptures seem to indicate that this 
world is unique in God’s universe in that “all 
we like sheep have gone astray”. (Isaiah 53:6) 
Seme have held the thought that the “ninety 
and nine” which went not astray (Luke 15:36) 
must refer to the happy denizens outside of our 
giobe that never knew the sorrows of our fall 
into sin, and will never know the joys of restor- 
ation and the heights and lengths and breadths 
of redeeming love. 


Mountains Slipping 

N THIE western coast, aceording to Pro- 

fessor Morrill, of Colorado Agricultural 

College, many of the mountains are slipping, 
producing ground movements of several feet a 
year. ‘The movement evideatly is not danger 
ous; for no earthquakes recolt. It is most 
noticeable in the Spring, when the soil is wet. 

Oiher ~manunotains” are slipping. Rusria, as 
a kingdom (mountain) slipped two years ago. 
Austria, too, had a bad slip, and more are said 
to be in danger. 
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AMNESTY FOR DEATH’S PRISONERS 


WHAT IS THE PRISON? 


WHO ARE THE PRISONERS ? 


WHO IS THE CAPTOR? WHO THE DELIVERER? 


“The Swirit of the Lord God is uson me; because the Lord heth anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek? 
he hath sent me to biad up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liderty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound,”"—Iseiah 61:L 


pas Bible is a book very rich in pietures; 
and the pictore of a prison-house as repre- 
senting death is one frequently made use of in 
Holy Writ. Not only does Isaiah repeatedly 
employ this illustration or allegory, but the 
Prophet Ezekiel indisputably refers to death 
under the word captivity. (I-zekiel 16:53) In 
the foregoing verses the Prophet had spoken of 
the blessings which fleshly Israel had received, 
and which she had not rightly appreciated. As 
also the Apostle says, Israel had many acivan- 
tages: chiefly in that unto them were committed 
the oracles of God. (Romans 3:1,2) Therefore, 
when their conduet was less to be approved 
than that of the surrounding heathen nations, 
God’s people were more reprehensible than 
those peoples. Nevertheless the Prophet holds 
forth a ray of hope for them all, when he says: 
“When I shall bring again [or cause them to 
return from] their captivity, the captivity of 
Sodom and her daughters [inhabitants] and the 
captivity of Samaria and her daughters, then 
will I bring again the captivity of thy captives 
in the midst of them”. We are certain that this 
reference is to the captivity of death; for 
Sodom had long lain in ashes betore these 
words were ever uttered, and the only captivity 
from which Sodom and her daughters could be 
brought would be the great captivity of death. 


The Prison Not Literal 


Likewise the Prophet Isaiah speaks not of 
some literal eaptivity or some literal prison, 
ints which the Jewish people may or may not 
have gone, hat he spesks in pictorial language 
of the prison-houre of death: when he mentions 
the ‘proclaiming ot liberty to the captives and 
the qpening of the privon to them that are 
bpdnd® (Tsaiah 61:1) We would he only pacs- 
ingly “inierested if ihe J.ord’s great Prophet 
were speaking merely cf some historical oecur- 
reuce belonging to the ages long past 


This proclamation of Isaiah suggests four 
main thoughts: (1) that of a prison; a place 
or condition of bondage or confinement; (2) 
prisoners; those in such a place or condition of 
bondage; (3) the two foregoing thoughts imply 
the presence of a captor; and (4) a great de- 
liverer, who is here described as both proclaim- 
ing liberty and also fulfilling his own proclama- 
tion by opening the prisoa doors to the poor 
prisoners. 

Assuming for the moment that death is the 
prison referred to by the Prophet Isaiah, let us 
look back at the very beginning of mankind’s 
experience with death, by examining the Genesis 
account. We find that God made man perfect, 
& glorious being, richly endowed with happi- 
ness, since God had made every provision for 
his well-being. Though made perfect, man was 
at best a dependent creature, and there was 
provided for his bodily needs the fruit of cer- 
tain trees in the garden of Eden. Sclely for 
man’s own good did God forbid him the use of 
one tree, saying, “Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayst freely eat, but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat 
of it; for in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die’ —Genesis 2:16, 17. 


Supreme Court Defines Decision 


No doubt Adam, who had a fuller apprecia- 
tion of life than any of us has, knew what was 
meant by the word death. Even though he had - 
no experience with death, his perfect mind 
would enable him to see that death would mean 
the taking away of life, the life which his Maker 
had given him as a boon and as a favor. Proba- 
bly, therefore, more for our own benefit did 
Jehovah give something of an elaboration of 
the thonght of death. (Genesis 3:19) Surely 
we have here the highest authority in the uni- 
verse giving us an explanation of the death 
sentence. He describes it as a return to the 





dust of the ground or, in other words, to the 
elements of the earth from which man was 
made. He describes it as destruction, extinc- 
tion, as a blotting out, oblivion; as a condition 
in which man is deprived of all his life rights. 
We are quite well acquainted with the abjec- 
tion which some people raise to this text when 
they say: ‘Yes, certainly. Everyone knows that 
Adam’s body returned to the dust, but that did 
not affect in anv way his soul, his real self, 
whieh continued to live’. But how do we know 
that anything about Adam continued to live 
after the death sentence was carried out on 
him? Where do we find anthorization for such 
a thought in God’s Word? Jehovah deals with 
the responsible part of an individual, not mere- 
ly with his body. Addressing himself to Adam 
as a responsible being, he said: “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, until thow re- 
turn unto the ground; for out of it wast thouw 
taken; for dust thow art, and unto dust shalt 
thow return”. Evidently the whole individual 
was to be involved in the death sentence; and 
all of this indicates that the prison-house of 
death is a condition of lifelessness, is a condi- 
tion in which one’s life rights and privileges 
are entirely removed.’ _ 
’ But someone interposes the objection: ‘Surely 
ft cannot be that the whole world of mankind 
is mistaken upon this subject! Surely the pro- 
position of the heathen, that the dead are not 
dead but that they are more alive than they 
ever were before, must be correct, because so 
generally believed’. But, we answer, it should 
not surprise us to find that there is general 
confusion and lack of authoritative information 
in the minds of human beings in general on 
these points; for the Apostle John informs us 
that “the whole world lieth in the wicked one”. 
(1 John 5:19) And if the whole world licth in 
the wicked one, lies in or is dominated by the 
spirit of the great adversary of God and man, 
we could hardly expect to find them on terms of 
intimate acyuaintanceship with God, his teach- 
ings and his purposes, since we are elswhere 
informed of the fact that “the secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him”. (Psalm 23: 14) 
Those who are estranged from God would hard- 
ly be iliar with his plans and purposes; 
and thengh we find widespread error on this 
subject of the state of death there is no reason 
why that should turn us aside from the ouly 
source of accurate information, God’s Word. 
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Dead Know Not Anything 


In further substantiation of the Scriptural 
teaching on this point we cite Ecclesiastes 
9:5, 6, 10. Part of the fifth verse reads: “The 
living know that they shall die, but the dead 
know not anything”. Verse six: “Also their 
love, and their hatred, and their envy is now 
perished”. Surely these words are suggestive 
of complete constriction of one’s life activities. 
If the dead know nothing, if they love not, hate 
not, and especially if they envy not, there sure- 
ly cannot be much going on in death. 

The subject is made equally plain in the tenth 
verse. One often hears the first half of this 
verse quoted, but very seldom the last half, for 
the reason that it does not happen to harmonize 
with the popular view on the subject of death. 
The first half reads: “Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might”. That is 
excellent advice for any one; but it becomes 
even more forceful when the whole verse is 
read: “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
whither thou goest”. Thrown into modern par- 
lance, this simply means: If you ever expect to 
accomplish anything, you had better be busy 
doing it now; for after a while you will be dead 
and unable to accomplish anything. 

We turn back to the testimony of the Psalm- 
ist: “Put not your trust in princes, nor in the 
son of man [in human beings], in whom there 
is no help. His breath goeth forth, he retarneth 
to his earth; in that very day his thoughts 
perish.” (Psalm 146:3, 4) Then again to the 
Prophet Isaiah: “The grave cannot praise thee, 
death cannot celebrate thee: they that go down 
into the pit cannot hope for thy truth”. (Isaiah. 
38:18) “In death there is no remembrance of 
thee: in the grave who shall give thee thanks?” 
—Pesalm 6:5. 

, Prison a Fitting Figure 

Do not these texts show conclusively that the 
dead are dead? They show how appropriate is 
the designation “prison” to the state of death. 
If earth's dead were more alive than they were 
in their lifetimes, then surely the Prophet 
Isaiah went sadly astray in choosing the figure 
of a prison to represent death. But our safe 
ground is in accepting the words of the Apostle: 
“The prophecy came not in old time by the will . 
of man: bat holy men of God spake as they 
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were moved hy the Holy Spirit”. (2 Peter 1:21) 
Death is the prisnn referred to; and death is a 
prison state, a state of hondage or confinement 
sO extreme as to precinde the thought of any 
activity there. 

Now that we have scen what the prison is, it 
will not be especially difficult to determine who 
the prisozers are. The Apostle says: “Death 
passed upon all men” (Romans 5:12), and “in 
Adam all die”. (1 Corinthians 15:22) Our own 
observation subsiantiates these statements; for 
we see everyone dying on cvery hand. Death is 
working in all, and gradmally all sink into the 
grave. As one also of our own poets has said: 

“As the long train 
Of ages glide awzy, the sons of men, 
The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
‘The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man— 
Shall ore by one be gathered to thy side, 
By thoee who in their turn shell follow them.” 

That is a sad picture of haman experienee, 
bat a true one. This prison or death sentence 
includes all those in whom death is working in 
any manner or degree, all those who are under 
the “bondage of corruption”. (Romans 8:21) 
Ali the members of the hnman family are there- 
fore prisoners. God has included all in the sin 
and under its sentenee, death, that he might 
have mercy upon all in the most effectual and 
economic manner. The most of these prisoners 
are locked np, so to speak, down in the dark 
cells of complete death. Others, with some 
comprrative measure of life and liberty may be 
said to be walking around in the prison vard, or 
engaged in its various duties. But none of them 
is out in the glorious liberty of the children of 
God (Romans 8:21), save those few who have 
been Jiberated in response to their faith during 
this Gospel age for ihe purpose of walking in 
the footsteps of Christ Jesus their Lord. Of 
the twenty billions or so of people who have 
lived sinee Adam’s day the majority “sleep in 
the dust of the earth’ —Daniel 12:9. 

“All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the trihes 
That slursher in ite bosom.” 


\ 4 Who is the Capior? 

Now that we know what the prison is and 
who the prisoners are, it wonld be an easy 
matter to identify the captor. The Scriptures 
tall us thet it is “he that hath the power of 
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death, that ia, the devil" (Hebrews 2:14); he 
who from the very dawn of hnman experience 
has opposed the best interests of the race. 
Many people consider the devil to be merely a 
mythic or wholly imaginary personage; others 
acknowledge his existence but do not attribute 
to him much power. Neither view is supported 
by tho Serinture testimony. On the contrary, 
the Lord Jesus twice sneaks of him as the 
“prince of this world”. (John 12:31: 14:30); 
and the Apostle Paul calls him the “god of this 
world”. (2 Corinthians 4:4) “God” means a 
mighty one; and “prince” means a prominent 
one. According to ibe best authority in the 
Bible, therefore (that of Jesus, the head of the 
chureh, and that of the Apostle Panl, the moat 
honored apostle in the church), Satan is a 
mighty one and a dominant figure in homan 
society as now constituted. He “ruleth in the 
children of disobedience” (Ephesians 2: 2); 
and the children of obedience are precious few, 
when they are once sought out. 

Our Lord speaks again of Satan in a little 
parable which he gave, saying: “How can one 
enter into a strong man’s house, and spoil his 
goods, except ke first bind the strong man? 
and then he will spoil his house”. (Matthew 12: 
299) He here refers to the work which he him-- 
self would do at the time of his second advent. 
He would come as a thief (1' Thessalonians 5: 
2; 2 Peter 3: 10), quietly, stealthily, unobserved 
by the most of people, and would appropriate 
unto himself the “spoil” of death’s great prison. 
house, really his own; for he would have bought 
it with his own precious blood. 

The Scriptures inform us that it was ambi- 
tion that prompted Satan to assume his attitude 
of opporition against the divine law and will. 
We read in Isaiah, first, concerning Setan’s 
erstwhile glory and honor, then concerning his 
ambition, his fall, and his destruction: “How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning! How art thou come down to the 
ground which didst weaken the nations! For 
thou hast said in thine heart [he was not tempted 
from without], I will ascend into heaven [occupy 
& more prominent position in respect to heaven- 
ly matters], { will exalt my throne ahove the 
stars of God [the angelic hosts]: I will git also 
npon the mount of the congregation, in thea 
sides of the north: I will azcend above the 
heights of the clouds: I will be like the Most — 
High.” (Isaiah 14:12-14) This was Satan’s: 
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ambition, to have at least a portion of the ant- 
verse in which his word would be absolute law, 
his will the Jast reeourse or authoritv. “Yet 
thou shalt be brought down to hell [to seal, io 
ceath, to ihe very prison-Eouse into which he 
hes been instramental in leading so many 
cthers-——he that leadeth into eapitivity, shall 
so into captivity—Revelation 13:10!, to the 
sides for limits] of the pit’—to the uttermost 
penalcy of death, the second death.—Revelation 
20: LG, 14. 
Captor Himself Captured 

“They that see thee (historically, in the ages 
to come} shail narrowly look upon thee [shall 
davate only an oceasional retrospective glance 
at the miserable and futile career of Saian! 
and consider thee, saving, Is this the man that 
made ihe earth [human society} to tremble, 
that did shake kingdoms; that made tbe wor'd 
as a wilderness [robhing manicind of (he re- 
frozhing influenee of the water of truth], and 
destrayed the eities thereof [those cardinal 
principles, which, like citadels, keop gnard over 
the happiness of perfect creatures}; that open- 
ed noi the house of his prisoners?” (Isaiah 14: 
12-17) Not one of death’s prisoners has been 


released by Satan for the very sufficient reason - 


that, though he has the power of death, he has 
not the power over death. Satan has been able 
merely to carry out ihe sentence of death al- 
ready pronounced by Jehovah against man on 
account of disobedience, but he kas no authority 
to set aside or in any manner to nullify that 
sentence. So for nearly six thousand years it 
has coniinued to be true that “ihere the prison- 
ers rest together; they hear not the voice of 
the oppressox”.—Job 3: 17-19. 

We know now what the prison is, who the 
prisoners are, and who the great captor is, and 
aro therefore in a position to appreciate pro- 
perly the work of the deliverer. We are abso- 
lutely certain who this deliverer is; for Jesus 
identifies himself with thai office in his words 
in the Nazareth synagogue. Just after our 
Lord’s special consecration at Jerdan. aiter nis 
spirit-begetting and forty days of reflection ond 
temptation in the wilderness, he proceeded to 
Galilee. 4. 

“And he came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up: and, as his custom was, he went 
into the synagogne on the Sabbath day and 
stood np for to read. And there was delivered 
unto him the book of the Prophet Msaias. And 
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when he had opened the book, he found the 
place where it was written, The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives and ihe recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord. And he closed the book and he 
gave it again to the minister and sat down. 
ind the eyes of all them that were in the syna- 
gogue were fastened on him. And he began to 
say unto them, This day is this Scripture ful- 
filled in your ears. And all bare him witness, 
and wondered at tha gracious words that pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth.’—Lmnke 4:16-22. 


Liberiy Depends on Jesus 


Here is Jesus’ own assurance that in bim 
inhered the fulfillment of ihis wonderfal pro- 
pheey of Isaiah. He was even then fulfilling 
such parts of the prophecy as were due to be 
folfilled. He had been anointed with the holy 
Spirit; he was proclaiming the good news, to 
the effect that sin and death should not always 
reign, but that death's prisoners were to be set 
free, This message had the effect of re-encour- 
aging those who were discouraged, or broken- 
hearted, because of the great odds which sin 
and imperfection seem to have against the 
human faraily. . 

But just here we remember a question pro- 
pounded Ly the Prophet Isaieh himseif: “Shall 
the prey be taken from the mighty, or the law- 
fil captive delivered?” (Isaiah 49:24) While 
this question has something to do with the Jew- 
izh dispersion, the Jews were in some respecs 
pictorial of mankind in general. The race of 
Adam is a lawful captive; shall it be set frée? 
“Thus saith the Lord, Eiven the captives of the 
Mmigniy shall be taken away.’ But,if they are 
lawiul captives, how can God be just and yet 
the justifier or liberator of anv of them? Only 
in the Scriptures do we find an answer io this 
question. 

God made man perfect and in his own moral 
image. This mace man a responsible creature, 
raiker than one living merely along the lines 
ot instinet. “God made man anright” (Teelee- 
lastes 7: 29), “very good”. (Genesis 1:31) 
Mverything tnat he possessed of lite and bless- 
ing had coms to himas a favor from his henyen- 
ly Father. God had owed im nothing. lver- 
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lasting homan life spread itself enticingly be- 
fore him; he had only to be obedient to 
Jehovah’s laws, to God's perfect will. In this 
Jehovah required nothing more of man than he 
requires of himself—-unswerving conformity to 
the set principles of wizdom, justice, love and 
power. 
Adam «a Latte Captive 

Furthermore, Adam was warned as to the 
resalt of any possible disobedience. He had the 
ability to resist any tempiation and was dis- 
tinetly informed what the penalty would be, if 
he should disobey. Again, we have the testi- 
mony of the diving Word that “Adam was not 
deceived”. (1 Timothy 2:14) If, then, Adam 
had the full capacity for cbedience: if he was 
forewarned of the dangers of disobedience; if 
he was not deceived, the case against him seems 
to be clear—he was a wilful sinner. And if a 
wilful sinner, he was justly condemned and 
became a lawful captive. The condemnaiion 
against Adam will be understood and seconded 
by the most of people, but the participation of 
his posterity in the sentence is not so generally 
understoed. What had Adam to Go with us? 

Surely he had a gredt ceal to do with us. 
All the Life which we ever had as human beings 
eanie to as from him as the father of the raze. 
Suppose for a moment that it had been a literal 
prison into which Adam and his consort, Eve, 
were cast at the time cf their transgression; 
they had no children prior to their incarcera- 
tion. It goes without argument of any kind, 
that if they ever were to have any children, 
these children must be born in prison, merely 
because both purents were there. Such birth in 
prison would not be Lecause of any moral delin- 
quency on the part of the children, but would 
be due simply to the fact that their only oppor- 
tanity for being born at all was under condi- 
tions of condemnation and conlinement. 

This picture fits the facts exactly, Ail are 
prisoners, all condemned ones, not because ; 
their own transgressions, bat because of 
fact that they were born uncer the one Se enal 
sentoneve. As the Apostle says: “As through 
one men sin entered into the world [in whom 
all sinned] and throagh sin, death: so also 
death passed upon ail men”... “through cne 
offense senievce cam? on ail inen to condemra- 
tion’, . . “through the disobedience of one man, 
on many were consiituted sinners.” (Romans 

710, 18, 19, Diaglott) Or, in the terse, well 
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put wording of the Shorter Westminster Cate- 
chisnes “The covenant [of continued obedicnee 
on man’s part and of a conditional guarantes 
of life on God’s part] being made with Adam, 
not only for himseli, but for his posterity, all 
manxind, descending trom him by ordinary 
generation, sinned in him, and fell with him, in 
his first transgression.” 

Titis is exactly the Scriptural proposition. 
No unfair advantage hes been taken of Adam’s 
posterity, for Ged did not owe them life in the 
first place: and when Jehovah's plan for their 
blessing shall have bern worked out, none can 
be found with any uppreciation of God’s good- 
ness who will not be filed with a sense of deep- 
est gratitute tor God’s provision for his eternal 
welfare. All are, therefore, lawful captives. 
The Pronhet Isaiah announces that these are 
to be set free. But how? 

The Just the Justifier 

Two ways are imaginable: one is for God to 
change his mind respecting the original sen- 
tence; and the other is fora substitute to be 
found for Adam under the unchanging sentence. 
We can be sure that no one will be liberated 
from death because God will have changed his 
mind es to the justice of the sentence. Justice 
is the foundation of his throne, and the slight-. 
est deviation from justice would cause his 
throne to totter and the universe to tremble, 
not knowning what to expect next. But with 
him “there is no variableness, neither shadow 
of ae (James 1:17); “he cannot lie” 


(Titus J 1:2): and “he cannot deny himself”. 
2 Timothy 2 :15) Adam violated justice, an 


eternal principle. Adam’s sin wil] always be 
wrong: it will never be right: Wilful sin de- 
mands an eternal penalty. Therefore God will 
not change his mind respecting the righteous- 
ness or apprepriaieness of the sentences. This 
imaginable way of release is quickly shat off. 

‘There is only one way of salvation, the way 
which divine wisdom has chosen. God purposes 
to hold the sentence inviolate but to find a sub- 
stitute for Adam tunder the sentence, a substi- 
tute who wowd be both «willing and able to 
answer to the demands of divine juslice: for 
since a per’ect man sinned, only a perfect mau 
could act as substitute for the condemned sin- 
ner. No one who is impertect ean take over 
this everlasting death imprisonment with a 
view to liberating mankind. A perlcct man had 
sinned; a perfect man must pay the penalty. 
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No child of Adam czn serve in this vicarious 
death, because all of Adam’s children are im- 
perfect. all born in prizgon and cennot liberate 
themselves, much less the whole human race. 
“None can by any means redeem his brother, 
nor give to God a ransom for him.’—Psalm 49:7. 

Therefore to Jehovah, the Almighty One, we 
must pray: “Let the sighing of the prisoner 
come before thee”, (Psalm 79:11) And in re- 
sponse to his necd, whether uttcred or unex- 
pressed, we are given the assurance: “He hath 
looked down from the height of his sanctuary; 
from heaven did the Lord behold the earth; to 
hear the groaning of the prisoner, to loose those 
that are appointed to death’.-Psalm 102:19, 20. 


Jehovah Brings Salvation 


So when there was no other eye to pity, 
effectually, and no other arm to save, then God’s 
own arm brought salvation. Beeause there was 
no one else to accomplish this redemption God 
announced through (he Prophet Hosea his own 
intention of taking a hand in the matter: “7 
will ransom them {rom the power of the grave: 
Z will redeem them from death: O death, / will 
be thy plagues; O grave, / will be thy destruc- 
tion’, (Hosea, 13:14) In fulfiliment of this 
purpose God sent the promised deliverer. “God 
sent not his Sen into the world to condemn the 
world; but that the world through him might 
be saved”——or delivered from prison, (John 3: 
17) The Apostle adds his confirmatory word: 
“We see Jesus, who was made a little lower 
than the angels, for the suffering of death. 
crowned with glory and honor [of perfect and 
matare manhood]: that be by the grace of God 
inight taste death for crery man’.—Hebrews 2:9. 

Jesus was born on the human plane, became 
a man, although he had been a glorious spirit 
being with the Father before the world was. 
“The Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us”. (John 1:14), with the express purpose of 
suffefing death for fallen man. “The Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” (Matthew 20:28) To any one who 
believes the Bible to be God’s Word there could 
be no qubstion abeut God’s purpose to cnd the 
reign of"tin and deatk. But if our Lord bas 
come and has giren himself in death ou Calvary 
more than cightetn hundred rears ago, how is 
it that peoplo are still dying at the rate of some 


hundred thousand every day? Why are not 
the prison doors open? 

That is a proper question; and the answer to 
it ig a secret. But it is a secret which the 
Lord’s ambassadors are now allowed to tell 
Yes, blessed and honored for telling. (pbe- 
sians. 6:19; Colossians 4:3) Christ Jesus has 
given himself a ransom for all, but the testi- 
mony thereof is to be given only in due time. 
It is not God’s design to let all these thousands 
of millions of death’s prisoners loese in a great 
pell-mell, helter-skelter. Far from it. Jehovak 
has laid far-reaching plans for the orderly 
dealing with and providing for the wants ot 
that vast horde of people. His plans are so well 
laid that every phase of the process of liber- 
ation will proceed with smoothness and to the 
advantage of all. With this purpose in view, 
the heavenly Father bas been quietly gathering 
out from among humanity a class of individuals 
who are to serve in the capacity ef instructors. 
These are not chosen in an arbitrary manner; 
but the Lord has issued an invitation that all, . 
within a limited time, who are willing to pay | 
the price, shall be granted the privilege of a 
share in this grand work for mankind. 


Preparation of Instructors 


In our own sehool system instructien is 
general, but no one is compelled to become a 
teacher. If, however, he wiskes to heceme a 
teacher, then there are certain requirements 
whieh be must meet. Se with the church of this 
Gospel age; it is to be made up of volunteers 
who faithfally fulfil that which they agree to do. 
These conditions are perfectly plain: “If auy 
man will come after nie, let him (1) deny him- 
self, and (3) take up his cross, and (3) follow 
me”. (Matthew 16:24) Those who appreciate 
ihis privilege of being Christ's disciples more 
than they appreciate anything else “follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he gocth” and “love not 
their lives unto death”. (Revelation 14:4; 12: 
11) These have never been, nor were they in- 
tended of the Lord to be, numerous, prominent, 
or inflaential in the affairs of the world as now 
constituted. Ther are granted some liberties, 
are made “trustics’, with a view to being made 
more useful to the Lord as announcers of his 
meséagse of good cheer. The Scriptures speak 
of this temporary blessing as being justified by 
or in response to faith. (Romans 5:1) The 
prisoa suit is stil worn; ans the prisoners in 
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general, the world of men, do not recognize 
that these are much if any different from the 
rest. But they are happy in the consciousness 
of codperation with God (2 Corinthians 6:1) 
and their reward lies beyond their present trial 
time, when they are not only to be liberated in 
the fullest sense from death and all its effects, 
but are to be made deputy parole officers under 
Christ Jesus, the chief officer, and in full har- 
mony with the divine department of justice. 
(1 Corinthians 6:2) For such responsible and 
exalted positions Jehovah has arranged for 
them to have the superior powers and capacities 
of the divine nature, the highest of natures. 
—2 Peter 1:4. 

The invitation of this Gospel age appeals 
only to those who are unsatisfied with the pres- 
ent conditions and who long for higher, nobler, 
and better things. The most of mankind still 
prefer the prison conditions, though the first 
Tays of the oncoming Golden Age day stream- 
ing in through the bars at the windows serve 
to emphasize those bars and to make the in- 
mates less satisfied with their conditions than 
before. It is for this reason that dissatisfaction 
ig so rife in the world today. Selfishness, theft, 
and various forms of lying abound in this 
Brison ; things are not what they seem. The 
most of those who respond to the light are of 
small or very ordinary powers, and they are 
very conscious of their lacks. Perhaps a few 
have more than ordinary endowments, but, if 
so, they realize that the best this world has to 
offer is fleeting and that “the paths of [earthly] 
glory lead but to the grave”. 


Some Liberated by Fatth 


But whether high or lowly, according to the 
flesh, all the Master’s true followers earnestly 
desire the divine help and hlessing. Since they 
cannot serve him properly without being free, 
he liberates them in advanee of the world, in 
fulfillment of the prophecr, “The just shall live 
by faith”. (Habakkuk 2:4) Ever since his re- 
surrection our Lord has in his hands “the keys 
of death and the grave”. (Revelation 1:18) A 
key means authority plus technical ability to 
open a given door. So Jesus has in bis hands, 
or at his disposal, the merit of his ransom sacri- 
fice witHwhich he satisfies the sentence of death 
first against his followers of this age, and soon 
he will use it to make the balance of the prison- 
ers free. (1 John 2:2) Concerning the church 
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it is written: “There is, therefore, now no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit. 
For the law of the spurt of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sm and 
death.”—-Romans 8:1, 2. 

When this specially chosen and prepared 
elnss is complete, then will come the time for 
the opening of the prison for the residue of 
men. (Acts 15:17) But how can those who sleep 
in their graves, those who are shut up in the 
dark cells of the prison, be set free? The 
Master replies: “All that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice and shall come forth; they 
that have done good, unto the life resurrection 
{to immediate and perfect spiritual life for the 
saints of this present age; to human perfection 
for the Old Testament saints, who had the testi- 
mony that they pleased God—Hebrews 11:5]: 
and they that have done evil [the vast majority 
of mankind who have done evil in the sense of 
being imperfect and unjustified] to the judg- 
ment resurrection”. (John 5: 28, 29, R.V.) This 
is the judgment time concerning which the 
Prophet speaks: “When thy judgments are in 
the earth, the inhabitants of the world will 
learn righteousness”.—Isaiah 26: 9. 

At the end of this Gospel age (which is now 
at hand), when the great antitypical Priest shall 
appear before the mercy seat for the sins of all 
the people, then the sentence of death against 
mankind will be canceled, completely trans- 
ferred to the account of Jesus, and the opening 
of the prison on behalf of the world can take 
place. Since the Jewish nation was peculiarly 
condemned because of their relationship to the 
Law Covenant, they may be described as being 
in a separate cell house, though really no mors 
dead than the rest of mankind. But all these 
ex-convicts, Jews and Gentiles, will be let out 
on a general amnesty and under the care of the 
Great Deliverer—an amnesty which has some 
of the aspects of a parole. If, when liberated 
from death, the individual still prefers sin to 
God’s holy and righteous laws, he will be re- 
manded to prison; but in such a case he will zo 
back under a sentence of his own. “In those 
days they shall say no more, The fathers have 
eaten a sour grape and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge. But cveryone [who dies] shall die 
for his own iniquity.” (Jeremiah 31:29, 30) 
John the Baptist expresses the thought in other 
words, when he says: “He that believeth on the 
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Son hath life: and he that believeth not the Son 
{after full light and opportunity] shall not sce 
life; bat the wrath of God abideth on him”. 
~—John 3:26. 
No Change In Death 

The Messiah, the great antitypical Prophet- 
Priest-King (Deuteronomy 18:15), will not only 
he the deliverer “to bring out the prisoners 
from the prisen, and they that sit in darkness 
out of the prison-house” (Isaiah 42:7; 49:9), 
but “the government will be upon his shoulder 
and he shall be the Prince of Peace”. (Isaiah 
9:6) One of the first acts of this new Prince 
will be the exercise of complete restraint over 
Satan, the prince of darkness (Ephesians 6:12), 
that he may deceive and mislead no more those 
who were his captives throughout all the Mes- 
sianic thousand-year reign.— Revelation 20:1-3. 

And will death’s prisoners know and be known 
of their friends when they come forth in the 
resorrection, gradually, every man in his own 
order? To this question we have the Scriptural 
assurance that they shall return to their former 
estate (Iizekiel 16:55), or to the same state or 
condition of charactcr which they possessed at 
the time of complete death. If they were wise, 
just, loving at death, they will be wisc, just, 


loving in the same measure when brought forth - 


from death. If they .rcre unwise, unjust, un- 
loving at death, they will be unwise, unjust, 
unloving in the same measure when they arc 
called forth from the tomb; for there is no 
ebange in death. “Where the tree [man] falleth. 
there it shall be’—until outside power raise 
it—HEicelesiastes 11:9. 

An illustration: At the close of the Civil 
War, Southern prisoners were released from 
the war prison at Columbus and other places. 
Those were the same men that had been put 
there, some of them almost four years before. 
There were certain changes in body, but they 
were, the same individuals, able to recognize 
themselves and be recognized by others outside. 
They returned to their homes in the South and 
were recognized by acquaintances there. Bui 
great changes nad tuken place in their home- 
land. When they left, if was in a state of 
turmoil and the issue was undecided as to what 
were to Be the dominant governmental prin- 
ciples in the land. When they returned. legal 
peace had been established: the question of 
government had been determined, though there 


were great needs in reconstruction. So will it 
be when death’s prisoners are released. 


Prison’s Blight to Disappear’. - 

The tendency of imprisonment is to deterior- 
ate body, mind. morals. So the effect of the 
sentence of death upon mankind bas been de- 
terioration in every way. It has affected man’s 
mind until his once lordly intellect is pitiably 
unbalanced: it has worked upon his body until 
he has a mere semblance of his. once noble 
organism: it has duwled his moral faculties 
until he actually thinks right is wrong and— 
wrong is right. It is for these reasons that the 
Seriptures state that darkness, or obscuritr, 
covers the earth—huiaan society. (Isaiah 60:2) 
This darkness is in the minds of people respect- 
ing the true character of Jehovah God. The 
Lord Jesus intimated that any dearth of this 
darkness should be considered a great and 
special blessing: “Blessed are your eyes for they 
sec: and your cars, for they hear’. (Matthew 
18:16) Those who experience now the enlight- 
cning of the eyes of their understanding (Eph- 
esians 1:18) are but a handful, a “little flock” 
(Luke 12:52), in comparison with the unnum- 
bered hosts which are to have the same blessing 
ing the future; “lor the carth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea”. (Isaiah 11:9) Man’s poor discern- 
ment of, disinterest in, and universal want of 
conformity to the standards of righteousness, 
which Jehovah originally established for him, 
‘vill then be done away with. “Then the eyes of 
the [spiritually] blind shall be opened, and the 
ears of the [morally] deaf shall be unstopped: 
then shall the lame man [now unable to walk 
well in the ways of righteousness] leap as an 
hart and the tongue of the dumb [those who now 
have no word of praise for Jehovah] shall sing: 
for in the wilderness [the barren state of human 
society] shall waters [of refreshing truth] 
break out, and streams feodrdinate proclama- 
tion of truth] in the desert.”—Isaiab 35:3, 6. 

Tt will be a happy time «vhen the great prison 
doors swing out. They opened in more than six 
thousand years ago to recive the first pair; 
they yawacd eguin on Calvary to reeeive our 
Lord Jesus as he save his perfect life as a 
ransom price. But it was not possible that “he 
fas a new creature] should be holden of death” 
(Acts 2:24), su tie prison doors apeued out 
Yor the first time on that joyful resurrection 
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morning when the angels announced, “He is 
tisen”. (Matthew 28:6) ‘The promise was also 
made to the church that “the gates of death” 
should not prevail against her. (Matthew 16:18) 
Though the followers of Christ have died ap- 
parently like the rest of people, this promise 
was fulfilled to them who had slept in uncon- 
sciousness throughout the Gospel age when, in 
1878, the sleeping saints were called forth into 
the first resurrection to glory, honor and im- 
mortality; and sinee then each saint at his 
change has entered into glory. Having been 
sown in weakness, they were there raised in 
glory; having been sown animal, or human, 
bodies, they were then raised with wonderful 
spirit bodies, that they might more effectually 
serve God and bless mankind. 


~ Comfort and Guidance Needed 


These are therefore the first-fruits of them 
that slept; Christ Jesus being the first of the 
first-fruits (1 Corinthians 15: 20; Colossians 1: 
18), bat when mankind, the after-frnits, shall 
be gradually called forth from the tomb they 
will be in need of the strong, paternal guidance 
and the tender, maternal interest of the Christ, 


' Head and body, who shall then occupy power- 


ful positions as spirit beings. Instead of the 
darkness which now prevails m the minds of 
the people, the glorious Sun of Righteousness 
with healing in his beams will be shining; and 
into that blaze of warmth and light shall come 
the blinking, somewhat bewildered prisoners of 
death, to be instructed, helped, and blessed up 
the highway of holiness then open until, if they 
will, not only all traces of the sentence of death 
will be gone, but also all effects of the sentenee, 
2H imperfection. A perfect mind, a perfect 
body.a perfect environment, perfect life, and, 
last of all, perfect dominion will be restored to 
those of the now benighted prisoners of hope 
who will then be w iting and obedient toward 
God's laws. Thus it is ‘that ‘the Lord looseth 
the prisoners’.—Psalm 146: 7, 

The time for the deliverance of the prisoners 
is at hand. The terrible storm of the World 
War when has just swept the nations Jesus de- 
vlared would be the beginning of the tearing 
away of the old order of things, preparatory 
to the ‘ ‘nangtration of the new order, under 
whieh at the prisoners will come forth trom the 
prison-house. Another spasm of troukle must 
come, and then another, even greater than the 








preceeding ones; and then the still small voice 
of comfort and consolation to all that moarn. 
These will follow quickly one upon the other. 
Let all the prisoners who yet have a measure of 
life take courage; for notwithstanding the 
trouble and suffcring on every hand, the Golden 
Age is at the doors. Let them rejoice for them- 
selves and for their fellow-prisoners who are 
resting silently in the prison-house of death, 
that shortly now the testimony concerning the 
love of God through Christ to the redemption 
and deliverance of mankind shall be given to all. 
“There’s a wideness in Ged’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of tho sea; 
There's a kindness in his justice, 
Though severe his judgments be. 
For the love of Ged is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Mternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.” 


JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


One questien for each day is provided by this journal. 
The parent will tind it interesting and helpful to bave 


the child trke up the question cach day and aid t& In 
finding the answer in the Seriptures, thus 

a knowledge of the Bible and where to find in ft the 
things desired. 





1. Q. How should te interpret the 
symbols and dark sayings of the Bible? 

A. A parable is a word picture intended to 
teach a lesson and to illustrate some plain trath 
taught by the Bible. Parables and symbols 
should be interpreted in harmony with the plain 
statements.—2 Peter 1:20; 2 Timothy 3: 16; 
Psalm 97:11. 

2. Q. How did Jesus speak to the multitudes 
and why cowd they not understand him? 

A. Jesus always spoke in parables to the mul 
fitude. (Matthew 13:34) He spoke plainty to 
his diseiples. (Matthew 13: 10-16) It was God’s 


due time for the disciples to understand, but . - 


not for the multitude. Jesus was hiding the 
divine secrets from the worldly wise and pra- 
dent. He explained his parables to the disciples, 
thanking the heaven|y Father that others, with- 
out faith, could not understand the mysterics 
o* his coming kingdom. But God has a due time 
for all to understand.—John 5: 58, 29: Matthew 
{1:25: Zephaniah 3:8,9: Psalm 25:14; 1 Cor- 
inthians 2:14; 2 Corinthians 4:4 

5. Q. How did God give us the Brble? 

A. He inspired men to write it, his spirit 
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Operating upon the minds of men. The spirit 
of God is invisible, yct all-powerful. No other 
bool was ever inspired by God.—2 Peter 1:20, 
21; 1 Peter 1:10-12; Habakkuk 2:2; Heb. 1:1. 

4. Q. What ts the general teaching of the 
Bible? 

A. Genesis, the first book, tells us about the 
creation, how sin entered the world and how 
man lost the blessings of life. Revelation, the 
last book, tells us that sin, sickness, sorrow, 
pain and death shall some day all pass away. 
Other books show Jehovah’s program, contain- 
ing promises of comfort and good cheer, as well 
as many historical narratives of men and 
‘nations.—Genesis, chapters 13; 1 Corinthians 
15:22; Romans §:12; 1 Timothy 2:46; Hebrews 
2:14; 1 Timothy 2:14; Revelation 21: 1-6. 

5. Q. What is the difference between the Old 
and New Testaments? 

A. Briefly stated, the New Testament is 
eoncealed in the Old, and the Old Testament is 
revealed in the New.—1 Corinthians 10: 11; 
Luke 24:27; Isaiah 61:1. 

6. Q. Why ts so much history of the Jewish 
nation found in the Bible? 

A. The Jews were the only nation under a 
law covenant with God, and the things of their 
history were recorded to foreshadow good 
‘ things to come. (Hebrews 10:1; Amos 3:2; 
1 Corinthians 10:11) This history also furnish- 
es a wonderful time table, enabling us to deter- 
mine where we are on the stream of time.— 
Romans 5:6; Acts 17:26; 1 Timothy 2:6. 

7. Q. Does the Bible teach anything concerr- 
ing the future? 

A. Jesus said the holy Spirit will guide us 
into all trath and show us things to come.— 
John 16:13; Revelation 2: 2,3; Isaiah 35: 1-3; 
Revelation 21:4; Isaiah 55:13; 11:6, 9. 








8. Q. Is the Bible true? 

A. Yes, when properly translated. If we take 
an auto trip and have a guide book which peints 
out everything along the road, that we would 
say is a true book. The Bible is a lamp unto 
our feet and a light unto our pathway.—Psalm 
119:105; Isaiah 55:11; Hebrews 6:18; 2 Tim- 
othy 2:13. 

9. QO. Why do so many persons say the Bible 
ts not true? 

A. Because they do not understand it. They 
may not desire to study it, nor be honest enough 
to believe it, or humble enough to aceept it— 
Tsaiah 55:8, 9; Psalm 25:9; 2 Corinthians 4: 
4; Zephaniah 2:3; Psalm 97:11. 

10. Q. Is the Bible “an old fiddle upon which 
any tune can be played”? 

A. No. The Bible when understood is like a 
beautiful harp, which yields sweet melody when 
rightly played. It is filled with good tiding 
of great jor which some day will come to all 
people.—Luke 2:9-11; Psalm 30:5; Isaiah 1: 
18; Isaiah 60:2, 3; 2 Peter 1:19. 

it. Q. Does the Bible contradict itself? 

A. No, not if we use the key to the Bible. 
The key is this: “In due time”—“rightly divide 
the word of truth.”—Proverbs 4:18; 1 Timothy 
2:6; 2 Timothy 2:15; 1 Peter 3: 15. 

12. Q. Did one man write the all Bible? 

A. No, it was written by many writers. These 
men lived hundreds of years apart, yet their 
messages are in perfect harmony. The four 
Gospels were written by four different men and 
agree in all substantial parts. 

13. Q. Who «rote the first five books of tha 
Bible? 

A. Moses. 

14. Q. How many paokse are in the Bible? 

A. Sixty-six. 


Ye Shall Not Sleep 


wy Sleep on, ye brave, in Flanders Field! 
Sleep on nod rest, where poppies grow 
and fracrance yield. 
Sleep on ‘till Sutan’s race is ran, 
Aoc stilled are huctred, greed ced gun. 


Sleep on, ye dead, where poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 

~ For Chrtst has come with us to dwell. 
“He hnth the keys to Death and Heil”. 


Sleep on, dear hearts, 
: Cut not forever sbol ye dweil 


In Flander's Fields, 
Saith Te, who conquered Death and Hell; 
feiih He, who doeth all things well 


Ye shcll not sleep where poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 

Nay, net for long, 

Yor that great dar, so long foretold, 

By Sage, and Book, and Prophets old—tis come. 


And soon The Christ, the present Christ, 
Will say, “Come forth, Arise! 
"Tia Barth's giad Day, God's Paradise.” 


» 





_ Iguazu to be Put to Work 


| Tipetcoeaty million dollars are nothing after an 
orgy of spending in which forty billion was 
“blown in” without a thought. And debts no 
longer disturb anyonc, when they run into 
hundreds of billions. 

Forty million is the sum which it is estimated 
will be necessary to go into debt to put Iguazu 
to work. Iguazn is to be found about 800 miles 
from Buenos Ayres on the border between 
Argentine and Brazil, and is a series of water- 
falls, 275 in number, some of which rival the 
Niagara Falls. 

The world scarcity of coal is particularly felt 

‘in South America, where coal is not abundant; 
and the Yankees of the South have long looked 


forward to the time when the cities, railways’ 


- and imdustries of Argentine might get their 
light, heat and power from Iguazu. 
The plan provides for a two or three-year 


|. building operation, producing 150,000 horse- 


power at first, and ultimately 300,000. Some of 
the water power is in Brazil, and that country 
is likely to follow the example set by Argentine. 

One of the greatest treasures a country can 
have is its waterfalls. That the phenomena 
which produce these sources of beneficent power 
are among the treasures of the Almighty may 
be inferred from the statement that “when he 
uttereth his voice, there is a multitude of rain 
in the heavens, and he causeth the vapors to 
ascend from the ends of the earth; he maketh 
lightnings with rain, and bringeth forth the 
wind out of his treasures’.—Jeremiah 10:13. 


Millions for the Chinese 
F OB a traveler to fall sick in China prior to 
the advent of Western civilization meant 
that nothing but nature would come to the 
rescue to get him well. It is getting better, as 
sciencé‘takes the place of superstition, and the 
American-taught practitioner helps the sick to 
recovery. 7 
In this work the Rockefeller Foundation is 
doing so: ing enbstantial, Over $2,000,000 
have been expended in the establishment of 
medical ifistitutions to teach the Chinese 
modern medical practice. Existing medical 


schools and hospitals have been aided by the 
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Foundation, byt the two principal institufions 


are the Pekin Union Medical College under: 


construction, and the Shanghai Medical College, 


buildings for which are to go up as soon as’. 


’ there is a sufficiency of building materials. 


This is an excellent use of wealth. No lover 
of humanity would begrndge the millions of 


American money flowing to the help of the) 


Chinese. In a way it is owed to them to make 
a sort of restitution for the untold damage done 
by the long encouragement of opium by “civil- 


ized” nations making money out of the vice ~ 
The more millions that can be sent to help. 


people that are worse off than we are, the 
better; for such manifestations of interest go 
far toward promoting good feeling between the 
races. . 

This, however, is nothing to the gigantie 
benefits that ‘will flow to the more backward 
peoples when. the Golden 


hearts of the people will be, not 
genuine brotherly love that we are assared will 
prevail throughout the whole world under the 
auspices of the better day, about to dawn. ~ 


And Still They Leave Us 


T 


the nests on top of a barn, and one of them fell 
forty feet and was nearly killed. 
An autoist was preparing to replace a pune- 


WO boys read of a lucky stone 


tured tire, and dropped an inflated tire to the. 


ground. It exploded with such force that it 
shattered both his legs. 

A big copperhead snake crept into the wooden 
box that holds the bell at a railroad crossing, 
and put the bell out of commission. A party 
of autoists drove over the crossing and two 
were killed. 


On Long Island a storm blew down an elec-. 


tric wire across the road. An army officer 
passing in his automobile struck the wire and 
was instantly killed by the current 

In Ohio a man was assisting the leeal yolun- 


teer fire department to put out a fire. An elec. — 


tric feed wire fell against the hose, and the 
electric current, passing through the meta] 
nozzle which the man had hold of, killed him, 


Fie 


in. Not miltions, bat billions, willbe considered * 
the proper thing, when the great motive in the 
greed, bat thé. 
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POLITICAL, DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 


Real Prison Reform 
A FEW persons are interested in prison re- 
form, some of them on humanitarian and 
others on political grounds. The very few who 
are really interested on humanitarian grounds 
are usually woefully lacking in knowledge of 
actual prison conditions, Under the leadership 
of an affable and entertaining guide, picked 
from the guards with a view to making a favor- 
able impression on visitors, they have been 
swished deftly around the more public parts of 
the prison and often have the idea that it is a 
very nice place. True, even to those who know 
the inside life of a prison, it is possible to imag- 
ine worse conditions; but that is beside the ques- 
tion of real reform. 

Of those who are periodically interested in 

prisons on political grounds there is much occa- 
sion for questioning their entire sincerity; for 
they deliberately overlook the most truthful and 
most accurate source of information—the pris- 
oners themselves. There are some difficulties in 
the way of securing complete information from 
men while they are actually under sentence, but 
there is no great difficulty involved in gathering 
it from men who have served sentences and are 
out. Of what earthly use is it to ask Judge So- 
and-So or Senator This-and-That his views on 
prison reform, when he has no idea of what a 
prison is. like? 
- There would be minor differences of opinion 
even among prisoners and ex-prisoners as to 
what could, be most advantageously introduced 
in the shape of ‘reforms; but most of them, we 
believe, would agree on these, named in the order 
of their importance: 

(1) Judges should be obliged by law to spend 
thirty days in ali jails to which they are likely 


to have to sentence men (or at least in one of the 
jails) and sixty days in the penitentiary to 
which they expect to commit prisoners. This 
should be as necessary to qualification for a 
judge’s commission as a diploma from a law 
school. For obvious reasons it is not likely that 
such a reform as this will ever be suggested by 
the judiciary itself, hut we believe that the bet- 
ter-minded of them would agree to its reason- 
ableness and would submit to its requirements. 
The idea has the approval of God Almighty; for 
he sent his Son, an entirely innocent person, into 
the world and allowed him to suffer almost un- 
thinkable indignities “that he might be a merci- 
ful and faithful high priest in things pertaining 
to God”. (Hebrews 2:17) Such judges would 
have to serve under a bona fide sentence, un- 
known to the prison officials. Stkty days would 
not injure them, and it would actually pay; for 
they would increase in “wisdom never learned at 
schools”. It is a serious matter for one human 
being to deprive another human being of his 
liberty for long periods of time. 

(2) Separate absolutely and entirely all 
prisons from state or federal departments of 
justice. Why should a prison be under the con- 
trol of the very department which was instru- 
mental in having the prisoner indieted and sen- 
tenced? Has not that department done enough 
when it has turned him over to the prison offi- 
cials? Is there any adequate reason why prisons 
should not be managed by prison commissions, 
only one member of which could be of the legal 
or judicial professions? 

(3) Establish a parole board that paroles— 
one that has some regard for the evident intent 
of the parole laws. This board should be abso- 
lutely separate from the departments of justice 
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and from judges and district attorneys, who 
usually are employes of such departments. 
Why not have such a board composed of civil- 
ians, not professional politicians? Under pres- 
ent parole arrangements it frequently oceurs 
that a prisoner will secure a recommendation 
from the officials of the prison, but fail to get 
ratification from the judge or district attorney 
who had to do with sentencing him to prison. 


Take this actual example: An Italian was 
convicted of complicity in. a counterfeiting 
scheme and sentenced by a judge to three years’ 
imprisonment. The man was guilty and the 
sentence was probably not excessive, as such 
sentences go. But note now what happens. The 
man knew not over a dozen words of English 
and in disappointment.he employed four of 
them, saying, “Aw, go to h ”, The judge 
promptly added five more years to his sentence, 
making, eight, ostensibly to impress the man 
with the dignity and majesty of the law. But 
was it the dignity of the law or his own dignity 
of which he was more conscious? Surely the law 
was not magnified by such an outburst. If six 
months had been added, the majesty of the law 
would really have been revealed. What chance 
would that man have for a parole, even if he 
were a model prisoner? What chance did he 
have? None, while that judge lived or was in 
office. The man served his time, barring a few 
weeks cut off by presidential commutation. + 

(4) Abolition of limited outgoing mail. There 
is: no-earthly or heavenly reason why a man 
should-not be allowed to write all he wants to. 
The limits have been removed on incoming mail 
in most prisons. Removing the limitations on 
outgoing mail would not materially increase the 
burdens of the prison postoffice. There would 
be.an increase for the first few weeks, then it 
would drop back to something near normal. 
Among one thousand prisoners fhere wonld 
probably be not over fifty who would write more 
than one letter a weck. There is no real reason 
why eithér incoming or outgoing mail should be 
read, though almost uo prisoner will object to 
having the envelope opened so that the manage- 
ment could be sure no harmful narcotics or 
saws, etc.,icame in. If a prisoner's outgoing 
mail rose above a certain number per month. 
Iet him pay the postage. 

(5) Absolute and uncquivocal abolition of 
compulsory attendance at religious services. To 
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force attendance at religious service of any kind 
is un-Christian, un-American, unconstitutional, 
and inhuman. It works hardship to Christians, 
to the irreligious, and to Jews, and could do 
no good to any one. Have the religious services 
if desired, make them as attractive as possible, 
but let the men go on their own volition. 

(6) Select the major officials from ex-prison.”” 
ers—surely there are enough in all walks of life 
and in all the varying degrees of capacity. By 
the most hardened and disinterested prison offi- 
cial it will be admitted that a certain percentage 
of the prisoners are innocent. Those who have 
the best opportunity of knowing aver that these 
innocent run somewhat near ten per cent of the 
whole number. If the courts are nine-tenths effi- 
cient, that is not a bad average for imperfect 
and often biased human beings, even though it 
is hard on the tenth-tenth. Among those who 
are guilty there is probably a good forty per 
cent who have sentences out of all proportion to 
the crime committed. Tiven if some of these 
men became wardens or deputy wardens they 
could not mitigate the sentences, but they could 
approach the problems of the men with sympa- 
thetic hearts and understanding minds—a thing 
which few outsiders, even though well-inten- 
tioned, can do. The men do not want to be cod- 
dled or toadied to: many of them played the 
game and lost and they are willing to take their 
medicine in a manly way; but theysdo want and 
are entitled to talk to officers as.man to man and 
not as caged beasts to man. © 


Stripes and Stripes 


TRIPES for prisoners’ clothing have been 

abolished in the better-ordered prisons of 
this country, but the stripes which attach to the 
man’s reputation are as difficult to eradicate as 
though they were actual stripes in his skin. The 
old idea, which was generally accepted in Jean 
Valjean’s dav, “once a convict always a convict”, 
has no foundation in reason. justice, or fact. 
There are a few professional flirters with prison 
cells; these take their chances, give no quarter 
and ask none. But these do not make up the 
bulk of prison inmates. 

The most of them arc men who have either 
(1) violated the law in some purely technical 
sense, unacquainted with the multitudinous 
statutes on the law books, or (2) succumbed to 
varieus kinds of allurements under heavy stress, 
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and (3) a few others who have set out to beat 
the state or government in some manner that 
does not involve the lives or happiness of other 
citizens but mercly property, and (4) political 
prisoners—those who have committed some 
statutory offense against the state as such, as 
distinguished from offenses against life or 
property of the state’s citizens. 


Added to these is a small fifth class of inno- 
cent men, and a sixth class, also of minor pro- 
portions, who are guilty in both intent and fact. 
But whatever the occasion for their incarcera- 
tion, it is surely an incontrovertible proposition 
that, when a man has been convicted by self or 
by jury, been sentenced by an authorized judge, 
and has served his sentence, he has paid all that 
the law demanded of him as a penalty for his 
misdeed. It not infrequently happens that with 
his discharge the one-time prisoner’s greatest 
difficulties begin. If he is a man of affluence he 
may not: need to worry; but if he was well 
cleaned up financially by the expense of his de- 
fense fight and by his expense while in prison, 
he may experience grave difficulty. His position 
is somewhat recognized by the law when it re- 
quires the prison officials to provide him with 
an outfit of clothing and a ticket back to the 
point from which he was sentenced. But this 
does not get him a job. 


It must be admitted that there are certain 
philanthropic agencies which help in securing 
wage jobs for men that are not experienced in 
clerical, professional, or executive positions. It 
is seldom that such agencies have anything to 
offer for professional men. The lawyer cannot 
return to his profession. His own fellows bar 
him. The doctor can seldom return to his prac- 
tice: no opportunity is given him to profit from 
his lesson. Occasionally a former employer will 
take a man back for sake of the man’s family. 

But why should there be any charity, why any 
patronizing at all? If the penalty has been paid, 
why make the man continue to pay it for the 
rest of his life? Why is he barred from civil 
service positions, though his services mav be 
most expert? Is it not because of the old idea, 
such as voiced by Emmanuel Kant, that the 
state is aimystie being with a soul and that this 
soul has had its dignity offended? All right, 
suppose that were true. The state by its prop- 
erly constituted agents has prescribed what is 
assumed to be a just retribution for such 





offense. Does the government profess to be sat- 
isfied in the matter and at the same time dissat- 
isfied? If the ex-prisoner happens to be a man 
of means the government will gladly let him 
invest his money in honds or other government 
securities. Fine, perfectly proper. Bunt why 
discriminate against the man who has only time, 
skill and experience to invest in government,. 
activities? There are no statistics to show that 
a man is less reliable as an employe after he - 
has been a prisoner than before. 
Furthermore, why should there be no recourse 
against the state for one who has suffered false 
imprisonment? Do we still believe that the king 
can do no wrong? Government agents with 
almost unlimited legal machinery and means at 
their disposal can, if they wish, make a very 
sorry tims for a man of meager pecuniary back- 
ing. He may not be able to stand the expense 
of a fight long enough to prove himself innocent. 
He is put into prison for one, three, tive year Sy 
until his case worries around to where he is 
shown to be not guilty. The man, if in middle 
age, is financially rnined for life. His family 
has suffered great hardship; yet there is. no 
practical means of redress. He cannot sue the 
government for the mistakes of its agente, 
though in every other kind of busmess it.is a 
well-established rule of action that principals 
are responsible for the acts of their agents. If 
the judge and prosecuting attorney responsible 
for his incarceration are still alive, he might 
proceed against them indivi y or under a 
conspiracy charge, if there seemed to be any 
element of conspiracy. But what prosecuting 
attorney would show zeal in presenting such 2 
ease to the grand jury and in carrying. it 
through the courts? What judge could be found 
who would be willing to pronounce sentence 
against a fellow judge? Then possibly there 
was no evil design whatever on the part-of the 
officials, but the unjust imprisonment was sim- 
ply due to human imperfection and frailty. 
What then? Even if an ex-prisoner had pecuni- 
ary Means with which to earry on litigation he 
has no statutory grounds for so doing. 
It has been left for heathen Japan to take the 
lead in improvement in some of these matters. 
There, if a man is disvriminated against in the 
social or commercia! world simply because he 
has served a sentence in prison, the person who 
discriminates against him is subject to fine and 
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imprisonment; and the law is enforced. Fur- 
thermore, a man falsely or wrongly imprisoned 
can get full financial redress, not from individ- 
uals but from the government. The people by 
its representatives made the mistake ; the people 
should pay for its mistakes, just as any indi- 
vidual is required to do. 


Persia and the World War | 


IKE the nations,of South America, and all 

other nations that were able to keep out of 
the conflict, Persia was benefited in some ways 
by the world war. Its capital and trade have 
doubled. 

The country is a high plateau, 2,000 to 6,000 
feet hich, with no railways, few roads, only one 
navigable river, and is eut off from easy com- 
munication with the rest of the world by moun- 
tain chains on the north and south. 

The rains of ages have washed the soil from 
the hillsides. seaming them with gullies, and 
making travel difficult and expensive. It may 
be said that virtually the whole trade of Persia 
is carried on the back of beasts of burden such 
as traversed the country twenty-five hundred 
or more years ago. 

These conditions have largely cut Persia off 
from the rest of the world, although the culture 
of its inhabitants has not greatly suffered be- 
cause of this; and it is known as the most 
enlightened of the Mohammedan nations, the 
Persian being styled the Frenchman of the east. 

The first nuteworthy appearance of Persia 
on the pages of history is as a part of the Medo- 
Persian empire, established by Cyrus the Great, 
. the second empire in history that bore sway 
over the whole civilized earth. 

When the third world empire made its ap- 
pearance, Alexander the Great invaded Persia 
and traversed it with his conquering hosts 
from one end to the other, going on through 
Afghanistan and the Khyber Pass into India, 
and returning to Babylon by Baluchistan and 
the shore route along the Persian Gulf. 

The priests of Persia teach the boys and men 
to disregard and despise everything said to 
them by the women, and as a consequence the 
Persian has no home life w orthy of the name. 
[Insolenge from her twelve-year- ‘old son is ex- 
pected by the Persian mother as incvitable. 

When the Shah of Persia visited Paris some 
years azo he shocked the hotel patrons by 
throwing his chop bones under the table after 
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he had finished his meal. He probably thought 
there was no reason why he should not feel 
at home and act accordingly. 

Before the war the finances of Persia were 
under the control of an American, Morgan 
Schuster. He managed these so efficiently, and 
protected the Shah so effectively from the jm- 
positions of the financiers of more highly:civil- 
ized nations, that Schuster was compelled to 
resign his position. The diplomatic pressure 
became too strong. 

The pearl fisheries of the Persian Gulf have 
an annual output of about $1,000,000 per year. 
Roses flourish so profusely that they are cul- 
tivated in fields for the purpose of manufacture 
into perfumes. The population is estimated at 
about 9,500,000. 

It is certain that the kingdom of Persia is 
the second part, the breast and arms of silver, 
of the great image which Nebuchadnezzar saw 
in his dreams, and which the Prophet Daniel 
explained to him; and it is equally certain that 
the kingdom which is to replace the Persian 
kingdom, and all the other kingdoms seen in 
that vision, is the kingdom of the Lord, Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, whieh brings with it the dawn 
of hope for the Persians and for all the other 
peoples of the earth.—Daniel 2: 1-49. 


French Women 

Page 141 contained a reflection on French 
women which would better have been omitted. 
We are not perfect in judgment—yet—bnut try- 
ing to be—and do not wish to do an injustice 
to anybody. 


Blarney Castle 

“The Golden Age magazine is good, full of truth, 
hope and fact. Keep the good work up.” 

. —W.D.S., Pittsburgh, Pa 


“The Golden Age exceeds my expectations. It cer- 
tainly does contain a message of hope for the bewildered 
world.” —D. 8. W., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


“We received our first copy yesterday and we are well 
pleased with same. How easy it is to read! I suppose 
that is partly due to the dull paper used and partly to 
the large print.” —-R, M., St. Louis, Mo. 


“Perusal of one copy demonstrated the desirability 
of having your publication, The Golden Age, in my 
family cirele of four sons. four daughters, wife and 
myself. It is clean and newsy, with a good trend.” 

~G. EJ. Tarrytown, N.Y. 
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Thrift Supremely Needed 


LL the nations of the world are today like 
the prodigal son. They have borrowed 
their future inheritances; and after a drunken 
debauch lasting from August 1, 1914, to Novem- 
ber Li, 1918, they are now engaged in feeding 
the hogs—the profiteers—in a way that was 
never before true. 

The average working man is limited in educa- 
tion and has no knowledge whatever of political 
economy. With the outbreak of the war many 
of these men suddenly discovered as munition 
workers or ship riveters that they could get 
three times as much money as they had ever 
earned before in their lives. Myriads of these 
men knew so little of economies that it would 
be folly even to try to tell them that all the 
wages paid to them during the war had to come 
out of somebody's savings. And having flirted 
for a time with wages of $10 to $20 per day, 
lots of them have concluded that the world has 
ckanged; and that instead of having to work 
hard for a living hereafter, and to be careful 
of the dimes, nickels and pennies, they can 
safely spend every cent they earn, without any 
reckoning day ever arriving. 

No heresy could be worse. Ii there was need 
for these men to save during the war so that 
they could participate in the various loans, it 
is still more necessary now; tor the interest on 
all the loans must he paid, and the running ex- 
penses of the governments must be paid, and 
there is no way in which these expenses can 
be met except by the savings of the people. 
Whether these savings of the people are obtain- 
ed indirectly by loans or directly by taxation, 
it is certain that these obligations must be met, 
and it is self-evident that the governments can- 
not berrow from him who has saved nothing. 


Canada Labor Conference 


N INDUSTRIAL conference was recently 
assembled in Canada, attended by one-third 
employes, one-third employers and one-third 
representatives of the public. Resolutions were 
adopted looking toward legislation on unem- 
ployment, sickness. old-age insurance, minimum 
wage laws, better pay for school teachers, better 
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housing conditions, compulsory education up to 
fourteen years of age, liberty of press, freedom 
of speech, eight-hour days, and union recogni- 
tion and collective bargaining. The conferencte- 
was Givided on several points, but put the 
questions up to the federal and provincial prime 
ministers for consideration and action. 

The commission said in part: 

“The commision believes that the day has passed 
when an employer should deny his employes the right 
to organize—a right claimed by employers themselves 
and not denied by the workers. Employers gain nothing 
by opposition; for the employes organize anyway, and 
refusal only leaves in their minds a rankling sense of 
injustice. The prudent employer will recogaized such 
organization and deal with its duly accredited repre- 
sentatives,” 


Wasting on a Grand Scale 

S illustrating the fact that some people 

have no regard whatever for the conserva- 
tion of the products of human toil, Chairman 
William J. Graham, of the House Committee 
investigating war expenditures, reports that 
72,000 bales of cotton were left lying uncovered 
for months on the grounds at Nitro, W. Va. 
He also reports that hundreds of millions of 
dollars were paid to concerns that never deliver- 
ed a dollar’s worth of property to the Govern- 
ment, to cover profits which they figured they 
would have made on contracts signed before the 
armistice went into effect, provided they had 
fulfilled those contracts. 


She Saved for Her Boys 
APITAL and labor are not the only elements 
of the population that exaet profits without 
rendering compensating service. A, woman in 
New York city lived on seventy-five cents per 
day so that she might leave a fortane of $250,000 
unimpaired, to be divided between her two sons. 
One of her sons, a doctor, she appointed execu- 
tor. The doctor paid a lawyer $35,000 to settle 
the estate, and then divided what was left be- 
tween himself and his brother. His brother 
thinks that somchody exacted too much profit 
and is trying to find out who is at fault. 


eOL 
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The Six-Hour Heresy 


FENRY FORD startled the industrial world 
when he announced his policy of a mini- 
mun wage ot $5.00 a day and he has recently 
raised that to $8.00. It could not be done, was 
the burden of the press that represents the re- 
actionary sector of the manufacturing front; it 
would disturb relations between employer and 
labor in an ever-widening circle. But it was 
done; for Ford profited by attracting the eream 
of the workers; and other concerns still paid 
what they chose. Ford produced “Fords” bet- 
ter and cheaper because the men were more con- 
- tent to work under conditions prevailing in his 
great shops than in the establishments of others 
less democratic than himself. 

Time was when the twelve-hour day was im- 
possible; yet it worked out all right. Then in 
succession the industrial impossibilities were 
the ten-hour, the nine-hour and the eight-hour 
day; but no concern that was up to date in its 
methods ever lost anything hy the better work- 
ing conditions spelled by the shorter work-day. 

Now the impossible thing is the six-hour dav. 
Not merely impessible, but absolutely, to the 
nth degree, impossible, unthinkable, unhbeliev- 
able, visionary, absurd, insane, is this latest in- 
dustrial heresy! 

Why? 

Beeause it hath not been so received from 
ihe fathers. 

But Baron Leverhulme. than whom no one in 
the world, at least in the British world, knows 
hetter how te make money out of soap, comes 
and says that the six-hour work-day is perfectly 
feasible. ‘The baron says that it is easy in a 
business where the overhead expenses, including 
interest on capital, salaries of partners and 
managers. repairs and renewals, cepreciation, 
rent and ordinary taxes, are togethcr equal the 
pay-roll cost. 

Here are his figures: Number of articles pro- 
dueed under the eight-hour dav and forty-eight- 
hour“week, 1000; pay-roll. $5000; overhead 1 ex- 
penses, #5000; production cost per article or 
unit produced, $10.00. The raw material cost 
would be the same per unit unless reduced by a 
legs cogt for a larger quantity. 

Tf the working hours were reduced to a six. 
hour day and a thirty-six-hour week, and two 
shifts worked in the plant, the baron figures the 
cost as follows, the same wage being paid for 
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the six as for the eight-hour day: Articles pro- 
duced, 1500: pay-roll $10,000; overhead, $5000; 
total, $15,000: unit cost, $10.00. In other words, 
the impossible has been done—the men work 
six instead of eight hours, and the goods cost no 
more to produce apiece. Work is given to two 
men, where it had been available for but one! 

To this the objection is raised that hefore the 
war the pay-roll in billions of dollars in Ameti- 
ean factories was 4.5 billions, and overhead only 
2.5 billions. On this basis a factory producing 
say 1000 articles would cost $4500 pay-roll and 
$2500 overhead; total $7000, with unit cost of 
$7.00 per article. The baron did not allow for 
any increase in overhead, but more salary must 
be paid managers for longer hours; and allow- 
ing for an increase also in overhead, the figures 
would he: Articles produced, 1500: pay-roll, - 
$9000; overhead $3500; total cost, $12,500; unit 
eost, $8.33. It looks as though it couldn't be 
done, and get the goods out as cheaply as before. . 

The factor that will produce goods as inex- 
pensively as before and yet permit the six-hour 
day is the attitude of the worker. He will feel 
better about his work and work a little faster 
if he is to have a 25 per cent shorter working- 
day. Suppose the worker works one-fifth or 20 
per cent faster than he did under the eight-hour 
day; that this is readily possible may be secn 
from the rate of work of the average worker, 
who feels that any increased speed on his part 
may result in his having 2 ae that speed at 
all times. 

With production one- ath, or 20 per cent, 
faster than in an eight-hour dav the figures 
would be: Pay-rol], $9000; overhead, #3400: 
total $12,500; articles produced 1800; unit enst, 
$6.94 per article. The miracle is quite feasible, 


but it takes the cordial codperation of the 


worker to accomplish it. 

It is certain, however, that in the Golden Age, 
when the motto of trades unionism, “One for all, 
and all for one”, becomes a living reality with 
every one, including both emplover and em- 
ploye, the possibilities of the worker drawing 
on his untouched latent powers will cause indus- 
try and production to jump forward. When for 
the principle of self-interest is substituted that 
of real love of man for man, the incentive to do 
everything reasonably possible for one another 
will actuate men and result in great benefits for 
the whole people. 
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A Language Museum 

NSTITUTE of Phonetics is the official title 

of the new language museum which the 
British Government is about to start in London, 
so that it can furnish its traders with better 
means of dealing with natives than have hither- 
to existed. Some idea of the need for such an 
Institute may be gathered from the fact that 
in many portions of Southeastern Asia a dif- 
ferent language prevails in every 500 square 
miles of territory: in other words one can not 
go twenty-five miles in any direction without 
running into a new language. 

Methods for making records of all languages 
are approaching precision. By means of the 
X-ray, photographs are obtained of the exact 
position of the voeal organs necessary to pro- 
duce any sounds, and the sounds themselves are 
photographed or transcribed by a needle into 
phonetic eurves on smoked paper. Studying 
these records the linguists are able to convert 
any language into English sounds and thus to 
reduce it to writing. By means of this Institute 
it is hoped that the traders will hereafter be 
able to do business with the natives without the 
aid of interpreters. Arrangements are also 
under way for the preservation of current dia- 
lects and an attempt will be made to restore the 
languages spoken in Chaucer’s and Shake- 
speare’s times. Similar institutes have long 
existed in France and Germany. 

Recalling the scattering of hamankind and 
the confusion of their tongues at the Tower of 
Babel (Genesis 11:1-9), we are impressed with 
the thonght that the means now being taken to 
preserve records of all languages indicates that 
they have served their purpose and that now, 
in the dawn of the Golden Age, we are approach- 
ing a time when there will be but one language 
in geygeral use, as was the case at first. 


Lax Morality 
Ce citizenship in the United States 
is said to be in a bad way. Instead of the 
“aunpardllelod moral and spiritual uplift” ex- 
pected by unpractical dccirinaires from the war, 
the same theorists report that opportunities 
are multiplying rapidly for sexual temptation 
ard license; marriage is being deferred until 


middle life ; divorce is increasing; abortions are 
on the increase; the sex appeal is universal, 
everywhere, in the newspapers, at the theater, 
the movie, the street carnival, the dance, the 
fair; society reeks with it, the home is steepo.. 
in it, schools condone and often encourage it, 
professional life wallows in it and the Govern- 
ment is often influenced by it—so says President 
B. S. Steadwell of the National Purity Federa- 
tion. At the rate the people are traveling, it 
is feared that America will strike bottom on 
the level of the ancient pagan orgies of the 
worship of licentionsness. One of the greatest 
agencies for moral decline is said to be the 
automobile, which supplies opportunities for 
secret association and puts the country road 
house practically at the city limits. 

Is America approaching the condition pro- 
phetically spoken of in the Bible when the Good 
Book spoke of a civilization to come “which 
spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt’ ?—Rev- 
elation 11:8. 


Luxuries Wanted 

MERICANS have a well-earned reputation 

as good spenders. An unprecedented de- | 

mand exists for every kind of luxury at any 
price. On the twenty-seven kinds of luxuries 
listed by the Government the 1919 import tax 
exceeds that for 1918 by 195%. Imports of 
necessities show no particular inerease; but in 
such articles for women as feathers, furs, jewels 
and perfumery the value in 1919 is about six 
times that in 1918. Now that the saloon has 
gone, fair woman is getting more of her share 
of the money and is showing herself a spender 
of the first order. Money is better spent than 
hoarded, but better still invested where it may 
produce more wealth. The present prosperity | 
is not likely to continue indefinitely; and when * 
it ends, the spenders will wish they had saved 
or invested what they have been so lavishly 
wasting. s 

High living is fun—until the bills pour im. 
Tlabits of luxury demand continuance, and des- 
troy all tendency to the traits that succeed. 
Not merely will the spenders he forced to econ- 
omy and thrift, hut they aro liable to swell the 
hosts of discontent. 
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Rockefeller’ 8 Fortine 
} R. JOHN BD. ROCKEFELLER, Sr,, is long 
. Since ont of business. He has just added 
$100,000,0G0 to his vast gifts for education and 
philanthropy. At present he is devoting his 
time and much of his money to the question of 
the preservation of health ‘and the prevention 
of disease. 

We do not know how much Mr. Rockefeller is 
worth, and it does not seem to be our business 
to make him tell, bat he is said to be worth about 
$1,000,000,000. Supposing that he is worth that 
amount; and that it was all invested in freight 
cars at ‘the old price of $500 each. We got to 
figuring on that and found out something. Such 
a fortune wonld buy a string of 2,000,000 stand- 
ard cars. 

And how long o train would that make? Sup- 
pose the train was made up in Jersey City, and 
the cars were each forty feet long and added one 
by one as the train progressed on its way. Be- 
fore ihe caboose lett the yards at Jersey City 
the engine would have traversed the route indi- 
eated by the following cities, and in the order 
named : 

Newark, Trenton, Philadelphia, Wilmington 
(Del.), Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Nor- 
folk, Wilmington (N. C.), Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville, Miami, Key West (the jump- 
ing off place tor Cuha), Tampa, Pensacola, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, San An- 
tonio, 1] Paso (on the edge of Mexico), Tueson, 
Los Angeles, National City (on the edge of 
Lower California), Santa Barbara, San Jose, 
Oakland, Stockton, Sacramento, Ashland, 
Salem, Portland (Ore.), Tacoma, Seattle, Bell- 
ingham, Vancouver, Prince Rupert (on the edge 
of Alaska), Edmonton, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, 
Port Arthur, Sudbury, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebee, Maneton, Halifax, New Glasgow, Syd- 
ney (the jumping off place for Newfoundla and), 
‘Truro, St. John, Bangor, Portiand (Me.), can 
ton, Providence, New Haven and New Yor 
with enough more to go almost to Chicago nd 

rhack., 

The train would be 15,152 miles long, sufficient 
to cross the continent five times, or to reach in 
a straight line three-fifths of the way around 
the world. 

Mr. Rockefeller made some of his money in 
the oil basiuess, nnd there is still some money in 
the oil businers, apparently, for we notice that 
Sy. Folger, une new President of the Standard 
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Oil Company, not long ago paid $100,000 for 
one little book seven inches long, five and a 
quarter inches wide and hali an inch thick, pub- 
lished in London in 1619; the only known copy 
of the first edition of Shakespeare’ 3 works. 


O Charity, What Sins! 

CHARITY, whai sins have been commitied 

in thy name! {n the Army and Navy Bazaar,. 
in the autumn of 1917 a net sum of $645 was 
raised for “relief” at a cost of over $71,000. At 
most, charity is a plaster which covers up a sore 
that had better be exposed to the sunlignt and 
the air. 

We do not see anything very charitable in the 
founding of an orphan asylum by 9 man who 
has made his money by the use of child labor, 
or the founding of an old folks’ home by a man 
who has overworked and underpaid men and 
women until they have broken down before their 
time. He is trying to discharge a just debt in 
2 poor way. 

We do not sce anything very charitable in a 
sift of old clothes to the poor on the part of 
those who have such large incomes that they do 
not know what to do with the surplus revenues 
continually pouring in upon them. A real 
charity was that of a landlord in Wakefield, 
Mass., who recently made to a tenant the gift 
of a house in which he had lived for twenty-six 
years and had paid rent continually and faith- 
fally during all that time. The. man who did 
this is worthy of a statue in the “public square 
of his city. 

The indiscriminate giving to beggars puis 2 
premium upon heggary. Not long ago a onc- 
legged heggar refused a permanent job at 318 
per week because, he said, he could make 340. 
per week at begging. Another one-legged man 
sits in his old clothes on the sidewalk during 
“working hours’, but on Sundays and holidays 
puts on an artifieial leg and a Sunday suit and 
moves about with as much ease as anybody. 

So-called “organized charity’ is for the most 
part a disorganized and inefficient way of trying 
to patch up a situation which makes it possible 
that in the same city there should be some peo- 
ple worth hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
others equally honest, and perhaps even more 
industrious, who cannot earn enough to keep 
their children properly fed and clothed. Three 
of Philadelphia’s recent charity drives were 
failures. 
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In two European countries, one of which no- 
body dares to name, it has beon recognized fur 
& generation that a citizen who has produced 
things for his fellows for thirty or forty years 
has earned the right to live; and he is given an 
old-age pension. 

A form of charity has been started in Toledo 
which gives promise of doing real good. Vhe 
Social Service Federation is trying to improve 
the furniture in the homes of the poor, and nas 
invited and received gifts of almost everything 

be found in any home, ranging all the way 
from rocking-horses to violoncellos. The Fed- 
eration is trying to give the touch of personal 
interest without which charity is a detestable 
thing. It makes a point of having a visiting 
housekeeper prepare and serve a meal on a din- 
ing table in the way in which a meal should be 
prepared and served, thus to elevate the home 
ideals. We wish this effort well. If continued 
in the spirit in which it is being started, it can 
hardly fail to be a real blessing te both its 
founders and its beneficiaries. 

Not a few people are interested in charities 
after the manner of Gehazi, the servant of 
Elisha. The Lord, at Elisha’s request, had just 
healed Naaman, the Syrian general, of his lep- 
rosy, but refused to accept anything at his 
hands. Gehazi coveted the gifts which Naaman 
had exhibited and ran after him with a great 
“drive” for money for the theologians, “the sons 
of the prophets”. He got the money, ahout 
$2000, and valuable gifts of clothing. Upon his 
return to Elisha, the prophet asked him where 
he had been. Gehazi denied having been any- 
where; whereupon Elisha rebuked him for ap- 
propriating to himself gifts asked in the name 
of religion and said, “The leprosy of Naaman 
shall cleave unto thee, and unto thy seed for- 

ever. -And he went out from his presence a 
- leper as white as snow”’.—2 Kings 5: 27. 


Prohibition at Work 
Ox of the effects of prohibition came to 
light the other day when $25,000 was offered 
for a $100 share of the stock of Huyler’s, whose 
$15,000 capital stock is worth $3,750,000. 
Lowney’s stock has advanced from $75 a share 
to $185.;, Page & Shaw stock goes at $200. Con- 
tinental Candy started at about $7 and now is 
$14. Loftt’s was $12.50, but now sells for $26. 
Back of the boom in eandy is national prohi- 
bition. The prediction has come true that mil- 








lions accustomed to liquor would turn to candy. 
The coffee industry, too, is having a big boom 
on account of the demand for a good beverage 
in lieu of the defunct alcoholics. The establish- 
mers ef 2offee houses is not far off, to take the 
place of saloons. 

But the backers of the great reform realize 
that their work is not finished; for they say that 
there is stern husiness ahead. The obtaining 6T 
national prohibition is chiefiy the work of the 
Protestant clergy; and as the Protestant 
churches enroll only 25,000,000 of the popula- 
tion, or 23 per cent, of whom fully 5,000,000 do 
not actively favor prohibition, there are but 
20,000,000 Protestants behind the militant re- 
formers, or 19 per cent of the population. The 
clerical leaders of the movement, who have gone 
to great lengths politically and wielded their 
lobby with such telling effect in the state legis- 
latures to bring about the prohibition miracle, 
are concerned over what confronts them. 

One of the former leaders of the political 
Anti-Saloon League of Virginia, Methodist 
Bishop James Cannon of Texas, expresses his 
apprehension: “Although the liquor traffic has 
been outlawed in this country, it is still alive, 
not asleep, nor dead, but alive and openly defi- 
ant. During the next year you may look for 
some progress by the liquor people; and this 
will continue until the people are aroused to the 
realization that this traffic is really an outlaw, 
which needs chaining, and until.it is chained 
permanently, it will endeavox to institute an era 
of lawlessness and murder. ‘ There is danger 
ahead!” 

“The liquor traffic,” continues Bishop Cannon, 
“will defy the law, and will shoot down men who 
go out to enforce your law. This has already’ 
been done in Virginia. You should not allow 
your state to be honeycombed with such outlaws, 
to continue without punishment, any more than 
you would allow thieves and other lawbreakers 
to go without their just deserts”. Bishop Can- 
non appreciates how difficulf it will be for a 
minority to enforce their will upon an indiffer- 
ent majority, in the face of an active, unserupu- 
lous and thoroughly organized body such as the 
saloonmen will have in the field. 

To intimidate violators of the Federal Amend- ° 
ment many laws of great stringency have heen 
proposed, on the theory that the more terrible 
the legal penalties, the less will offenders be 
inclined to break the law. As a maiter of fact 
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the ouly effectual preventive of crime is the ab- 
selute certainty of immediate punishment even 
under rather mild penalties; and with a large 
hody of the people indifferent or hostile to prohi- 
bition, the sureness of punishment is very 
doubtful in far the greater portion of the viola- 
tions of the law. This is evidenced by the great 
inerease in drunkenness as an offense in mosi of 
the cities. 

’ The new reform by Christian America has 


elicited the warm approval of the head of the’ 


Moslem Chureb, Abraham Effendi, spiritual 
head of the Mohammedans, was greatly pleased 
when the news came to him of how America had 


turned over a leaf. He said: “It is with pride: 


that we observe America’s adoption of prohibi- 
tion after trying drunkenness. Our law regards 
drink as the worst evil, because it breeds other 
evils, whereas other habits may not do this. 
Sobriety was the secret of Islam’s success as the 
hoilder of empires. But drinking brought ruin. 
It came from contact with Christian Europe, 
whose other bad habits we acquired, at least in 
our cities, for the country is still sober. Our 
women do not drink. If ever Islam recovers, it 
will be because prohibition is restored to make 
men strong, clean and intellectual. I am de- 
lighted to observe that America is realizing 
God's command as spoken to our prophet”. 
Christian Boston has just sent a shipload of its 
outlawed rum to Constantinople in the hope that 
the benighted total abstainers of Moslem heath- 
endom will turn the rum into funds for the 
spread of the gospel. 

Some of the saloonkeepers are turning their 
plants into intellee:ual centers. One of them 
hoisted the slogan. “While you can't get booze, 
drink of the Pierian Spring’, and he is doing a 
rushing business in books, with the sign, “Good 
hooks, 25 cents each. {mprove your time”. The 
reason was given by the bartender: “I noticed 
all the men who were in the habit of getting 
drunk at night sitting around having nothing to 
de. They were quite lost for a means of spend- 
ing their time. The thiug was a snecess as soon 
as the crowds got used io the strange-looking 
things across the bar. Here they feel at home, 
and not embarassed while they look for the book 
they wish. Philosophy and sociology are most 
desired. Vérv little fiction is wanted; they leave 
‘bat for the women”. Not a few saloons are 
turned into restaurants, and furnish the best 
meals for the money to be had in town. 
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It is the argument of the liquor men that most 
of the people want at least a little to drink, and 
that the best interests of the community are 
served by permitting the serving of intoxicating 
beverages through a system of orderly and “re- 
spectable” saloons; otherwise the people will 
make their drink at home, the total of drunk- 
enness will be increased, and the liquor drunk 
will be of the worst description. This conten- 
tion seems to be borne out by the alleged 
doubling of arrests for disorderly conduct due 
to intoxication, since war-time prohibition went 
into effect; but we doubt the truth of the state- 
ment. The difficulty has been that in the past 
the respectable saloons were far outnumbered 
by the drinking places of a low type where 
drunkenness, drugs and women were the vogue; 
and this condition was attributable to the com- 
mercializing of the trade by the great breweries. 

Every effort at reform is commendable; but 
reformers must not forget that they are oppos- 
ing insuperable odds in the fallen condition of 
humanity, on account of which every good work 
has to be incessantly fought for against powers 
of evil that at any instant may bring about the 
destruction of the achievement of decades. The 
builders of the prohibition structure must not 
feel too bitterly disappointed if the next few 
years, in the prevailing spirit of unrest, should 
behold a partial failure of their well-meant 
plans. It is too soon to expect Millennial condi- 
tions through any reform that may yet be under- 
taken; but the reforms are ¢pming soon, under 
the auspices of the approaching Golden Age, 
when such efforts will not be in vain, but will 
have back of them not merely a majority senti- 
ment but a power for good which nothing can 
suecessfully withstand. 

For the world is yet in the night time. The 
Golden Age will be the day time, the era of 
light, and the people then will become children 
of light. Now “they that sleep, sleep in the 
night; and they that be drunken are drunken 
in the night”. Then the sentiment will be: “Ye 
are the children of light, and the children of 
the day, not of the night nor of darkness; there- 
fore, let us vot sleep; but let ns watch and be 
sober. Jet us who are of the day, he sober, put- 
ting on the breastplate of faith and love; and 
for an helmet, the hope [in the mind] of salva- 
tion”, And world-wide the hope will grow into 
certainty that “God hath not appointed us to 
wrath, but to obtain salvation’.—1 Thess. 5: 5-9. 
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The White Coal Pile 


- TEE white coal pile is as large as ever. The 


streams run as full as ever they did; and 
millions of horse power that would do the work 
of the nation, and possibly of the world, are 
running to waste every day in the United States 
as they have done for centuries. 

Most of these white coal piles are in the far 
West, many of them on Government land, al- 
though there are many in the eastern states. 

Water power is expensive to develop, because 
the whole plant must be completed hefore there 
is any return. Hence large capital is required ; 
and as the Government is not engaged in the 
business of selling power or lights, it must 
entrust this development to others. 

The coal shortage is making lots of people 
think about these water powers, and what a 
lot of good could be done by the current that 
could be generated if we had our streams all 
harnessed. 

Congress has the matter up now and is en- 
deavoring to find some way to attract capital 
to these fields, and save the nation’s coal and oil, 
develop new industries, build up new commuani- 
ties, provide employment for labor, and increas- 
ed markets for agricultural products. 

It is not as easy a task as conld be desired. 
Many of the common people are fearful of 
seeing these great heritages of the nation fall 
’ into the maw of the combinations of capital 

that now control so many of the necessities 

and accessories of life. 

It seems to us that if the Government could 
build water powers by employing soldiers for 
the task, it could rent the completed plants to 
operating companies, municipalities, codpera- 
tive societies or other entities that could oper- 
ate them advantageously for all concerned, with- 
out bringing any great groups of capital into 
the problem. 

We are sure that the development of these 
water powers is one of the blessings that await 
ngtied in‘the Golden Age, and perhaps it is 
just aswell that the development has been de- 
ferred so that the people will be the ones to 
receive the lenefits instead of the few who just 
now are casting longing looks in that direction. 
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The Mining of Sulphur 
lee supply of sulphur for the world former. 
ly came from Sicily, and was obtamed with 
difficulty, not only because about fifty per eeft 
of ihe sulphur mined was w asted, but because 
the noxious fumes generated in its purification 
or smelting were extremely destructive of plant 
and animal lite for mile$ around. 

Within the past quarter century, the sulphur 
supply has come almost entirely from the vast 
beds of it which lie tar down under the subsoil 
of Lonisiana, covered with an impenetrable bed 
of quicksand. Fortunes were expended in var- 
ious plans to find a way through this oil-satu- 
rated quicksand, and finally a method was 
perfected. The sulphur is now obtained by 
melting it with hot water foreed down one pipe, 
transforming it into a yeast by forcing com- 
pressed air through another pipe, and letting 
it boil up to the surface out of a third pipe. 
It comes ont pure and, after being cooled and 
solidified, is blasted into small Pieces which can 
be loaded on ears. 

Besides being used in the manufacture’ of 
powder and the vulcanizing oi rubber, sulphur 
is largely used in germicides. It is the most 
efficient constituent of many of the sprays used 
for killing parasites on trees and vines. 

In the Valley of Hinnom, or Valley of 
Gehenna, or Valley of Tophet, as it was vari- 
ouslytermed, which lay on the southwestern edge 
of J erusalem, the Jews were accustomed to burn 
the garbage of the city, using sulphur (or brim- 
stone as it is sometimes called) to complete the 
work of destruction. To a person standing upon 
the edge of this valley at night, and looking out 
over its dull fires. glowing here and there, it 
had the appearance of a “lake of fire and brim- 
stone”, and was a fit representation of complete 
destruction. Its fires represented the complete 
destruction in the Golden Age of everything that 
is unclean, impure or in any manner injurious 
to life and happiness. 

Among things that will be destroyed are the 
perverted thirst that creates the brewery and 
distillery, and the selfishness that makes the 
high financier and the thief; for these and other 
evils will be ended by making men better. 
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Silver Up 
HINA wants silver; and in response to the 
law of supply and demand the price is climb- 
ing. Upto May 6, 1919, the export of silver had 
been prohibited since the summer of 1918, and 
the normal demand for silver for China simply 
could not be met. Since May the greatest silver- 
consuming country of the world—China—has 
had nearly twenty million dollars worth of sil- 
ver. Still the Chinese demand is not satisfied, 
and the Chinese merchants and authorities are 
outbidding the rest of the world for all the silver 
that is obtainable. The Oriental republic wants 
more silver and yet more, and is expected to ask 
for it at the rate of $120,000,000 a year. 

France and England have had to prohibit the 
export of the white metal. Silver has gone so 
high that it pays to melt the coin and seil it as 
bullion for the Chinese market. In the United 
States the silver dollar is worth about a cent or 
two over the gold dollar, but not enough to 
tempt much turning of coin into bullion; but if 
the unrestricted export of silver were permitted, 
the price might rise to a height where the de- 
mand for silver bullion would cause much of the 
silver coin of the country to be melted and the 
country be stripped of its small change. Fortu- 
nately, however, the value of the smaller coins 
is so much lower than their face value that it 
would require a rise that is entirely unlikely, 
to deprive us of our small coins. Most of the 
silver dollars are worn and their light weight 
renders them unprofitable as bullion. 

Mexico is profiting by the situation; for the 
peso has gone from 50 cents to 99 cents, and the 
peon ean get about the same wage as before in 
Mexican money and is enabled to keep up with 
the cost of living without a raise in wages. 

An interesting feature of the existing condi- 
tion is that hundreds are taking their silver 
heirlooms to the melting-pot. Old knives, forks, 
spoons, silver plate, jewelry and silver orna- 
ments are daily coming out of their hiding 
plaees. All such articles are paid for only after 
they have been assayed to ascertain the propor- 
tion of silver, and a small charge of about a 
half per cent. is deducted for the operation of 
melting into bars. 

Chink's appetite for silver is reported to have 
almost paralyze: the retail trade of Paris. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of tive-frane, two-frane, one- 
franc and haif-trane pieces have gone to the pot, 
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and there is not enough coin to do business with. 
For days at a time department stores could do 
little business, because there was not enough 
coin. Waiters are in desperation; for there are 
no tips. Barbers, chauffeurs, and attendants in 
publie buildings are suffering a “short” period. 
One of the big stores made its own money out 
of cardboard circles stamped as good for certain 
amounts in trade at the store, and the other 
stores followed suit, and then arranged to’ ex- 
change the new “money”. Now many are issu- 
ing and using cardboard coin. The situation is 
aggravated by the fact that everybody is hoard- 
ing silver coin, which takes still more out of cir- 
culation. The prospect of getting enough silver 
is not improved by the circumstance that 60 per 
cent of the Mexican silver mines are shut down 
beeause of revolutionary conditions. ; 

The world has stuck its hand down into its 
pocket and found that it is short of change. 

Besides the phenomenal demand in India and 
China, one reason for the limited supply of sil- 
ver is the falling off in production. In 1911 the 
world production of silver was 226,192,000 fine 
ounces; in 1916 this had fallen to 156,626,000 
fine ounces. Mexico produces about one-third 
of the silver of the world; in 1913 its production 
was 70,000,000 ounces; in 1916 it was only 22,- 
000,000 ounces, but it is estimated that it was 
45,000,000 ounces in 1919. As a result of the 
great demand, old silver mines are being worked 
over and new districts opened up in the coun- 
tries on both sides of the Rio Grande. 

This illustrates what a @elicately balanced 
fabric civilzation is. Who would think that 
so slight a circumstance as a somewhat in- 
creased demand from a remote country for a 
metal would tend to upset the trade of whole 
cities and put the retail trade of the world in 
jeopardy! And how carefully ought the men in 
charge of the affairs of nations to have stepped 
in the matter of plunging the world into a strife 
whose evil effects seem only begun! If a little 
matter, like a little fire, starts appreciable tron- 
bles, how great are the world difficulties that 
may be looked for from so tremendous an act of 
violence as the World War! It would be far 
better that imperial ambitions had never begun 
the great cataclysm, were it not that it was 
foreknown by the Creator and evidently was 
permitted in order to work out better and 
greater things, leading eventually to the great- 
est possible blessings—those of the Golden Age. 
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After the Public’s Money 
OME color is given to the report that in sonio 
recent conferences the electric railways de- 
termined on new ways and means for getting 
more money out of the public. Unprecedented 
methods are being rescrted to by these public 
“servants” to bulldoze the people into compli- 
ance with their demands. 

In Toledo the electric railway company was 
ousted from the streets on account of a variety 
of complaints, including an exorbitant fare for 
the privilege of riding on the street cars. In- 
stead of waiting to be put out in conventional 
fashion, the street railway company quit the city 
by quietly removing its cars at midnight with- 
out warning to the city officials, partly becAuse 
the company expected the city to seize and run 
the street cars. 

The Toledo mayor charged the company with 
breach of faith, with doing an act typical of the 
hour selected for its performance, with bad 
treatment of the carmen, who consider them- 
selves innocent victims of a condition that has 
forced them out of work, and with a variety of 
other offences. The street railway company said 
that they could not afford to run the cars at a 
loss, that they would not permit the interurban 
cars to run in over their tracks, that they might 
pull down the wires and tear up the tracks, that 
they might put the cars on sale, that they could 
not possibly meet the unreasonable exactions of 
the city management, that they could waive 
their position under the ouster ordinance, that 
“Yoledo would have to beg hard to get her cars 
hack”, and that “the cars would be for sale un- 
less they could make Toledo see our point”. 

The Toledo public, for whose benefit sup- 
posedly the street cars were originally per- 
mitted upon the streets, resented the company’s 
attitude by voting six to one against repeal of 
the ouster, negotiated with other street car 
companies for cars to run on the tracks, looked 
for other means of lighting the city than the 
electricity supplied by the company, paid 10 
to 50 certs to ride in all kinds of vehicles, ar- 
rauged free moior truck transportation for em- 
ployes and for people coming in on the inter- 

urban lines, sacriticed comfort, time and money 
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rather than give in ¢ the autocratic attitude of 
the company, and displayed a genuinely Ameri- 
cun spirit against the alleged Bourbonism of the 
street-car officials. ; 

The attitude of the press in other cities 
ranged from a friendly interest in the problem 
the common people had to meet to that of 
papers committed to corporation interests no 
matter what corporations may do. The heart 
less comment of one such publication was in 
part as follows: 

“As the people of Toledo had for their street-car 
company the enthysiastic lack of effection which it 
seams to be the {ate of such corporations everywhere to 
excite, there was no difficulty in getting the inhabitants 
of the city to vote their company’s cars off its streets 
until it stopped charging six cents fara and two cents 
for transfers. That vote, however, was cast on an under- 
standing, by the voters, not that the company would 
remove its cars from the streets, but that it would return 
to a straight five-cent fare. Instead, with truly malig- 
nant docility and between two days, it deported all its 
cars into the State of Michigan; and the Toledans 
found themselves the winners of a most inconvenient 
victory against the hated foe. They were confronted 
with a painful alternative—that of riding in automobiles 
at a cost considerably greater then the rates they held 
intolerable, or of walking. The warning to be found in 
Toledo’s attempt at compulsion by exclusion should be 
heeded in other cities where the desire to ride at what 
the street-car companies declare td ba less than cost 
might lead to action of like unwisdom.” 


During the war many corporations made and 
laid away immense reserve sums; and this ex-_ 
pression of a corporation mouthpiece is concrete 
evidence of the arrogance with which the corpo- 
rations generally “feel their oats”. . 

The politicians of Toledo doubtless are no 
different from those of other cities having 
wealthy public utility companies, and doubtless 
did their share to “milk” the street railway com- 
pany, held it up with graft ordinance, and for 
private profit did the many other things well 
known to politicians as useful for extracting 
coin or concession from corporations, while 
seeming to act in the interests of the people. 
‘Thev waxed loud in vote-getting denunciations 
of the heartless street railway; but it was 





always possible that after the proper amount 
of “oil” had been applied by the corporation 
interests the politicians talk would again he 
smooth as butter, because, forsooth, had not the 
“milk” pipe-line been re-established between 
corporations and politicians? 

One of the good political statements for mak- 
ing the people feel right and help get the milk- 
line in -operation was that the politicians 


“would not repeal the ouster nor give the street . 
railway company a franchise”.. It was quite : 


possible, of course, that “judicious concession” 
would cause enough politicians to “find a suit- 
able solution” to bring the cars back on terms 
mutually satisfactory to corporation and poli- 
ticians. It is a great political game, not letting 
the left hand know what the right hand does. 

Everybody lost through the brawl. The com- 
pany claimed a daily loss in fares of $7800. The 
1400 employes lost their wages, perhaps total- 
ling between $4000 and $5000 a day. The mer- 
chants reported business very dull. Manutac- 
tories were unable to keep their pay rolls ful. 
The common people paid double or more fer 
transportation, representing perhaps $6000 a 
day loss, besides the loss of wages. .As it was 
a strike by a company, no troops were called to 
keep the striking officials in order, lock them up 
in bull-pens or enjoin them from interfering 
with a commodity of first rank as a neces- 
sity. Nothing that took place was calculated to 
allay unrest or to make the people feel that 
in some way the arrogant power of corporatious 
ought to be curhed. 

But better times are coming. “A better day 
is coming, a morning promised long, when truth 
and right with holy wight shall overthrow the 
wrong; when Christ the Lord will listen to every 
plaintive sigh, and stretch his hand o’er sea 
and land, with justice, by and by. The boast of 
haughty tyrants uo more shall fill the air, but 
age and vonuth shall Jove the truth and speed 
it everywhere. No more from want and sorrow 
shall‘eame the hopeless ery, but war shall cease, 
and perfect peace will flourish by and by. The 
tidal wave is coming, the vear ot jubilee; with 
shout and song it sweeps along, like billows of 
the sea. The jubilee of nations shall ring 
through éarth and sky; the dawn of grace draws 
on apace--tis coming by and by.” 

Tt does one good to realize that when per- 
plexity fills many minds, the truth is that the 
best days ever known are at hand. 
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Around the World by Rail 

NTEREST in the Dover-Calais tube has been 

renewed, with fair prospects of work being 
started in the Spring. Lord Fisher now comes 
out with the proposal that Europe’s principal 
port of entry be made at the great Blacksed 
Bay, on the west coast of Ireland, and that 
regular train service be inaugurated between 
that point and Japan, via tube under the Northe- 
Channel to Scotland, across England through 
the Dover-Calais tube, across Europe, throngh 
the Bosporus tuhe, thence via the Bagdad rail- 
way around the Persian Gulf, across India, 
China and Korea, and through another tube 
under the Korea Strait to Japan. 

Might as well make a good job of it, while 
he is at it, and go on up the coast of Asia to 
Behring Strait, under that by another tube, and 
then across Alaska and the Yukon District to 
Tdmonton, and so on to New York. hen we 
would have to have three big switches to euni- 
plete the joh. One would be the Pan-American 
line down through Central and South America 
to Buenos Ayres, another would be the Cape to 
Cairo line through Africa and the third is our 
own invention. This line starts at Singapore, 
and by a succession of connecting tubes trav- 
erses Sumatra, Minitok Banka, Billiton, Cari- 
mata, Borneo, Celehes, Peling Cay, Xulla, Xulla 
Bessey, Buro, Ceram, New Guinea, Australia 
and Tasmania. 

Personally we could not recommend a rail- 
road trip from Tasmania or South Africa to 
South America, as we think the’passenger would 
stand far more chance of reaching his destina- 
tion alive if he went direct by ocean carrier. 
But such a trip would be possible, and it is quite 
possible that in the Golden Age such a highway 
as we have described might be built, even to the 
one connecting Australia with the mainland. 
The longest tunnel would be only about one hun- 
dred miles in length. Such a line could be made 
a standard four-line railway for much less than 
the cost of the World War. 


Finland 

HERE is it? is a question some of us_ 

might have to ask. Yet Finland was saved 
from famine by American money. The country 
is not backward. There are few illiterates. 
‘There was a university there before Plymouth 
Rock was heard of. Men and women vote in a 
republican government. 
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Germany’s New Trade System 
NE of the greatest internal dangers faced 
by European nations is depreciation of cur- 
reney by the sending of coin out of the country. 
This has taken place in Austria: and France is 
grappling with the problem. Iingland has for- 
hidden the export of silver. Every country faces 
this grave condition. The United States has 
not come up to it, because nothing except the 
Chinese demand for silver has tended thither; 
for thus far this is the most fortunate nation in 
the world, respecting evil effects from the World 
War. ‘ 

In foreign trade, if imports exeeed exports, 
the balance, called the halance of trade, has to 
be settled eventually with curreney, or with 
honds, which serve to defer the evil day when 
the currency must be paid. A large excess of 
imports drains the money out of a country, and 
no nation seems to have devised a successful 
system for keeping the eurreney at home and 
averting the disastrous effects of an unfavor- 
able trade balance so well as Germany has done. 

For the Teutons simply refuse to let go their 
currency or their gold. They propose to accom- 
plish this by not allowing an unfavorable trade 
hbalanee to come into existence. A foreign mer- 
chant, for example, who wishes to import into 
Germany a million dollars worth of cotton, can- 
not take his pay in coin, but must take it in the 
shape of a million dollars worth of manufactured 
cotton goods, or of some other manufactured 
goods, of a kind that the country is willing to 
export. The matter is closely regulated by the 
government. The effect is that there cannot 
arise an excess of! imports over exports, to be 
settled in the usual manner with gold. 

A further effect of this new policy is that every 
million dollars worth of goods brought into the 
country brings a million dollars worth of work 
to the workers, or at least that portion of the 
million that goes as wages to labor. It is pro- 
posed that labor shall not suffer enforced idle- 
ness on account of the country’s becoming flood- 
ed with imports that would drive home-manu- 
factured goods out of the domestic markets. 

The need of the hour everywhere is w-o-r-k. 
The country that works the most, keeps its peo- 
ple the busiest, gives them the most pay and has 
the most goods to distribute among the work- 
ers, is, other things being equal, the least likely 
to suffer from popular unrest and its train of 
evils. There are olenty of ather eangces working 
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in Germany to bring trouble to the people, very 
serious trouble,chiet of them the poverty caused 
hv the War: but, if reports are to be trusted, it 
will not he from not working that the German 
people will get their worst trouble. All the 
people have gone to work, it is said, and their 
principal stock in trade is work, not money, nor 
bonds to he floated elsewhere and bring trouble 
in the future. It is considered a real peril to the 
rest of the world that Germany has adopted’a 
policy tending to put herself relatively, and in- 
creasingly as time goes on, in an advantageous 
position for recouping the economic disasters of 
the War. Other peoples, especially this country, 
should not lose a moment in getting down to 
work, for “he becometh poor that dealeth with a 
slack hand, but the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich”,—Proverbs 10:4, 


Business Curtailment Predicted 
CCORDING to the Wall street Journal, A. 
Barton Hepburn, chairman of the Advisory 

Board of the Chase National Bank of New York, 

one of the country’s most reliable authorities on 

business conditions, says that we are headed for 

a curtailment of business. 

The average business man or banker in publie 
expression takes the role of a booster, in order 
not to disturb the common people with the truth, 
no matter what his real ideas may be; but Mr. 


Hepburn frankly admits that business cannot - 


continue at its present rate. He says: 

“We cannot continue to reduce the hours of labor and 
still supply the quantity of goods Which the world de- 
mands, We cannot continue to increase the cost of pro- 
duction, and still be able to compete with other nations 
in the markets of the world. ‘Ihese causes will operate 
to curtail business. Men will not make goods that thev 
cannot sell at a profit. That there will be in the not 
distant future a curtailment of business and a recession 
in cost and prices is inevitable.” 

Concerning the business condition of Europe 
Mr. Hepburn speaks advisedly and frankly: 

“There are individual enterprises in all European 
countries worthy of confidence and credit. These will 
he singled out, then usual credit tests applied, and their 
wants supplied ; and in this way Europe will be financed 
to the extent that it ought to he. 

“The debt of Great Britain is still increasing. Their 
current taxation does not equal present expenditures, 
‘The same is true in an emphasized degree of France 
and of Italy; and all sorts of financial schemes, ranging 
from a capital tax to repudiation, will till the air and 
make the holders of certain foreign government securi- 
ies mare om Joss umency Tor same time to come, 
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“The only possible policy for the restoration of Exzope 
to normal conditions is economy and thrift, That should 
be the slogan there and the slogan here.” 

Hundreds, thousands, of men of the utmost 
ability are working on the stupendous problem 
of restoring conditions to what they were before 
the World War. We certainly wish all riyht- 
minded men well in their honest endeavors to 
bring peace and prosperity to the people, but it 
is difficult to join in the prediction that their 
efforts will ne crowned with the success they 
seek; for their practical rejection or Christian- 
ity during the last few years has started condi- 
tions that the Scriptures say it will be impossi- 
ble to mend. We fear that they must finally 
realize that their position will ultimately be like 
those thousands of vears ago that said: “We 
would have healed Ba»ylon, but she is not 
healed”. (Jeremiah 51:9) But there is coming 
“an afterward of peaee”’; and all well meaning 
men will see in the Golden Age that it was better 
for it to have been thus. God is at the wheel and 
He will bring humanity safely and prosperonusly 
to the desired haven of rest. 

The proposed loaning of vast sams to Europe 
to be spent in the United States may postpone 
the depression; but if the loans prove uncollect- 
able, the present threatening aspect will be- 
come that much worse. 


Ford’s Gasoline Street-Car 

S$ IT the sunset of the day of the electric 

street-car? Other inventions have had their 
run, served the people well, and passed out of 
existence, because supplanted by new inven- 
tions. The clectric railway displaced the horse- 
drawn street-ear, to the ruin of the investiaent 
in the older business. Steam railroads ousted 
canals, and destroved the value of the invest- 
ments therein. The steamship caused whoie 
fleets of gallant sailing vessels to rot at wharves 
or to pound to pieces on rocks and shuals with- 
out being replaced, to the utter logs of invest- 
ments in shipping. No industry ean complain, 
if science and invention devise some betrer way 
of déing the work. 

The basis of the new Ford street-car is a gas- 
oline motor of a new type. It combines a motor, 
an air compressor, an electric generator and a 
heating and lighting plant; for all operations 
tor the control cr the car are centered in the one 
motor. “It does away with all overhead equip- 
inent, with huge power stations, with all the 
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eostly electrical equipment, and with half the 
weight of the car. The car is heated with the 
hot exhaust trom the motor, carried through 
pipes and emitted under the car. The power 
plant weighs but 1150 pounds, and the car itself 
about seven tous, for a thirty-seven-foot car, a 
sharp contrast with the twelve and fourteen-ton 
cars now on the streets. Each ear seats forty- 
two passengers, and has plenty of excess energy 
in the ninety horse-power of the motor. * 

Just how soon the “Ford” will be on the mar- 
ket is not definitely stated, for the first cara are 
demonstration cars to be exhibited on the tracks 
of various cities, and on steam railroads, where 
they are expected to develop a speed of seventy 
miles an hour. 

Just how people will get around when the 
Jolden Age is well advanced no one can defi- 
nitely predict; for under those more favorable 
auspices there will be thousands of Fords and 
Fidisons of abilities not approached today whose 
inventive minds will produce new mechanisms 
for the good of the people. It is safe to say 
that, whatever may be foreseen now the actuali- 
ties will be better than that. “For since the be- 
ginning of the world men have not heard, nor 
perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen, 
O God, beside thee, what he hath prepared for 
him that waiteth for him’. And in the Golden 
Age all men of right hearts will wait upon God. 


New Jersey Tries Again 
Wes the electric railways were first 
financed most of the @ossible credit was 
spoiled by “high” finance. New Jersey railways 
are no exception, and now that they have a real 
financial problem to meet they have no re- 
sources, for they need more money badly. First 
they tried to get it by a zone fare scheme which 
iloubled or tripled the passenger’s outlay, but 
the people took to the jitneys, and one system 


lost $12,000 a day. Now the railways have a 


plan to get the public out of the buses—five 
cents the first two miles and a cent a mile there- 
after. The best thing, perhaps, for the railways 
may be bankruptcy and a reorganization on a 
proper financial basis, where exorbitant charges 
will not be necessary. 

It is impossible to fix railway finances to start 
with in a way that they cannot succeed, and then 
expect permanent success, particularly during 
a period of such startling changes as take place 
in our day. ‘ 
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The Value of Hybrids 


K ARE not sure as to the value of 

hybrids. They may be of great value, or 
they may not; but the experiments now being 
made in the development of giant hybrids are 
well worth carrying forward to a completion, 
and we understand there is some prospect of 
the Government’s establishing an experimental 
station at Kentland, California, with a view 
of ascertaining the facts about the giant plants 
which are produced there. 

There was a time upon this planet when a 
hybridization was started which threatened to 
destroy the race. The Scriptures describe the 
incidents preceding the Flood in these words: 

“And it came to pass, when men began to mul- 
tiply on the face of the earth, and daughters 
were born unto them, that the sons of God saw 
the daughters of men that they were fair; and 
they took them wives of all which they chose. 
... There were giants in the earth in those 
days; and also after that, when the sons of God 
came in unto the daughters of men, and they 
bare children to them, the same became mighty 
men which were of old, men of renown.”— 
Genesis 6: 1, 2, 4. 

There is no doubt that these sons of God are 
those referred to by the Apostle as the “angels 
which kept not their estate, but left their own 
habitation, going after strange flesh” (Jude 6, 
7) who became “clisobedient, when once the long- 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah”. 
(1 Peter 3:20) These angels sinned against 
the law of their being in taking human form for 
. the purpose of rearing human families. Their 
children were the giants, the traditions of whom 
are to be found in the mythology of all peoples. 
Had not the Flood been sent in merey to de- 
stray these hybrids, the human family would 
have been reduced to slavery and destruction. 
That was the end of “the world that was’.— 
2 Peter 3:6. 

A somewhat analogous situation confronts 
us in the present passing away of “this present 
evil werld” and the dawning of the new day, 
the inauguration of “the world to come [not the 
world to go to] wherein dwelleth righteousness”. 
We have giant trusts and giant labor unions, 
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the powers of both of which we should dread 
but for the coming establishment ot the kingdom 
of justice and peace and truth for which all 
classes of humanity yearn. 


Insect Leaks 

{REE insects, though insignificant little 
things which a baby’s finger can crush, cost 

the country a billion dollars a year. One is the 

eotton boll-weevil. This little giant has put 

some former cotton states out of the business, 


. destroyed the industry of raising sea-island cot- 


ton, since 1892 has ruined 11,000,000 bales of 
cotton—nearly a whole year’s production for the 
country—and costs annually some $200,000,000. 

Another of the Lilliputian giants of insectdom 
is the tiny cattle tick. But for it, 50-cent steak - 
would be unheard-of, $18 and $20 shoes would 
not exist and the whole South. would excel in 
cattle raising. It takes from the country in 
direct loss some $100,000,000 and an untold 
amount indirectly. 

The third of this trio of giants too great for 
man yet to conquer is the fever-mosquito. It 
makes its summer home in 75,000,000 acres of 
swamp land which, because of it,are uninhabita- 
ble, except for people willing to drag out a life 
of sickness ending in a premattrre death. 

All told, these insect leaks are estimated to 
cost the country a billion and a quarter a year. 
Some day they will be eliminated, in the Golden 
Age when huinanity finds itself able to execute 
the divine commission to “subdue the earth” 
(Genesis 1:28); for the subduing of the earth 
implies the conquest of all the enemies of man. 


Modern Forestry Needed 

O THE wasteful American the supply of 

lumber seems inexhaustible—for have not 
Americans always gone to the woods and cut 
all ithe timber they wanted? But spendthrift 
methods find a limit. Already the supplies of 
all the Eastern timber centers are nearing ex- 
haustion, excepting in the South. Even there 
most mills can draw on their forests not more 
than ten or fifteen years longer. The country 
has gone through its natural resources like a 
drunken heir through a fortune, without a 
thought for a future, which is now at hand, 
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The Pineapple 

IRST discovered in Brazil, early in the 

sixteenth century, the pineapple has become 
one of the most widely cultivated fruits of the 
tropical and semi-tropical regions. In 1894, 
4,000,000 pineapples, valued at $750,000, were 
marketed from Slorida alone. That was twenty- 
five yearn ago. and the spread of pineapple 
fields in Florida and Hawaii since that time 
has been prodigious. 

Pineapple viants are set three feet apart, 
with occasionally double spaces between the 
tows. Buds which develop beneath the ground 
are principally relied upon for settings, al- 
though various other parts of the plant can be 
used for the purpose. The plant thrives best 
where the temperature averages seventy-five 
degrees, and where the air is dry. It bears for 
about ten years before it must be replaced. 

The plant grows about three fect high, and 
produces fruits of varying sizes and colors 
besides the size and color with which we are 
most familiar in the markets. The iruit grows 
to twenty or more pounds in weight, but the 
average is about eight pounds. 

Pineapples are largely grown in the West 
Indies, Northern Africa, Queensland and .the 
‘Azores Islands, besides Florida and Hawaii. 
In the Philippines and in Southeastern Asia 
they grow in great quantities, and are sold so 
cheaply that at times they are fed to elephants. 
The canning of the frnit in these countries 1s 
largely in the hands of the Chinese. The leaves 
of one of the varicties grown in the Philippines 
provides a fibre from which is made a fabric 
much appreciated by the Filipinos. 

The best varieties of pineapples are protected 
from excesses of heat and cold by great sheds, 
built at an expense of $500 per acre. The care 
that is tound neecssary to bring this Inscious 
fruit to perfection is a part of the blessing, not 
eurse, that was originally imposed upon our 
first-parents. Adam was “put into the garden 
of Eden to dress it and to keen it” (Genesis 2: 
15); and when earths paradise is restored anil 
the Golden Age is a-iact, and io longer a 
prophecy, the perfsetion of the fruits with which 
it abotds;: ,and whieh constitute man's most 
natoral-and most healthful and enjorabls food, 
will be the purtaic and delight of the perfect 
men that will then find their eternal home in 
this favored spot. 
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Pineapples aid digestion. The juice of a ripe 
pineapple is an almost invaluable remedy for 
diphiheria, the acid seeming to dissolve the 
growth in the throai. 


Cooperative Farm Selling 
ROFITEERING by middlemen in farm 
products discourages the farimer, lessens 
his interest in the farm, decreases productien, 
and raises prices. Last spring the farmers ot 
the Southwest had to pay $70 a ton for sorghum 
for sale by middlemen, but in the fall they could 
get only $10 for what they had to sell. The way 
the profit is worked against them, “coming and 
going”, makes them discontented with their oc- 
cupation, and causes some to give up their 
farms—and the more farmers quit farming, 
the nearer tood rationing the rest of the people 
are. 

Coéperative buying and selling, organized by 
states, through the state departments of agri- 
culture, is being worked as a remedy for the 
profiteering situation, so far as the farmer is 
concerned. A Kansas farmer wanted a carload 
of carrots, and wired his want to the Kansas 
Department ot Agriculture, which referred it 
to the Texas department, who informed a Texas 
farmer who had a carload of carrots to sell; 
the transaction was completed during the morn- 
ing, and the carrots were on their way as soon 
as a freight car could be furnished by the rail- 
road. The seller got 25 per cent more than he 
could have obtained trom a middleman, and the 
buyer paid 25 per cent less. Both parties are 
satisfied that interstate codperation is good for 
the farmer. 

If such codperation is all right for farmers, 
why would it not he good for the other people 
that feel the pressure of the cost of living? To 
a considerable extent prices are high beeause ot 
so many middlemen, each of whom has to make 
a living on what passes through his hands. The 
less middlemen the better, and what amounts 
to a state couperative exchange possesses at- 
tractive features for all—except the middlemen. 
L:videnily what was said thousands of years ago 
applies to the profiteer tuday: “He that As 
greedy ot gain troubleth his own house*. 
Proverbs 15:27. 

However, it is not too late for the people, br 
combined codperative action to minimize many 
of the dilfieultics that confront them. Sneh a 
course would be in the public interest. 


Par ea 
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Astronomersup in the Air 


N2?: We do not mean that the astronomers 
are going up in dirigibles (cither 50,000 
miles or 50,000 feet) to try to get a better look 
at the heavens. They have wonderiul telescopes 
for doing that, telescopes which could not pos- 
sibly be handled in any dirigible that could be 
built. The newest one, in position in California, 
has a lens 100 inches in diameter; and when it 
was pointed at the heavens, instead of revealing 
125,000,000 suns, it disclosed 375,000,000. So 
sensitive are these wonderful instruments that 
they take into consideration the trembling of 
the hilltops upon which they are mounted, due 
to the impact of horses’ hoofs and even the feet 
of playing children. 

The thing that has disturbed the astronomers 
is the discovery that none of the stars are where 
they were supposed to be, and nobody knows 
for sure where any of them are. This all came 
about in a very simple way. 

A certain man by the name of Einstein waited 
until there was an eclipse of the sun, a total 
eclipse caused by the moon coming between, it 
and the earth. Then he took a number of pho- 
tographs of the ring of stars nearest to the edge 
of the eclipsed sun. He waited six months until 
those same stars were again visible in the night 
sky. He photographed them again, and instead 
of being the same distance apart as they were 
six months previously they were nearer to- 
gether. The stars had not changed their rela- 
tive position during that period. They are so 
remote that no possible changes in their loca- 
tion with respect to each other could be revealed 
in six months’ time. 

What had happened? Why were they not in 
the same places as when first photographed? 
The astonishing answer is that our sun had 
pushed those ravs of light outward as they came 
near his majesty; and instead of moving in a 
straight line, as we have alwavs supposed, it 
is now apparent that light wobbles and wriggies 
and twists,its way through the universe, and 
that thare is no possible way oi knowing exacily 
where any visible part of the universe is lucated. 

With what reverence ought we to anproach 
the contemplation of the wonders of the visible 
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universe! Jehovah has been pleased to reveal 
some of its secrets to earnest and honest in- 
quirers, but there are heights and depths of 
wisdom in the creation and movement of the 
heavenly bodies that can be but faintly guéssed 
at by the wisest of earth’s philosophers. Some 
of these wonders will never be known to human- 
kind, but it is entirely right for us to try tu 
ascertain as much as may be possible. We can 
learn nothing that Jehovah is not pleased to 
reveal tous. “The secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God: but those things which are re- 
vealed belong unto us and to our children for 
ever.”—Deuteronomy 29: 29. 

During the Golden Age, and all the ages to 
follow, it will be the privilege of men to know. 
more and more of the wonders of Jehovah’s uni- 
verse, but there will always be heights which © 
they can never hope to reach. 


A Celluloid Substitute 


CHEMIST named Baelkeland took the three 

liquids, carbolic acid, formaldehyde and 
hydrochloric acid, put them together and got a 
transparent, odorless solid that cannot be af- 
fected by any chemical. It sustains a crushing 
load of three tons to the inch. and makes an 
ideal substance to take the place of things here- 
tofore made of celluloid and hard rubber, as 
it is cheaper and cannot burn. This substance 
is known in business as bakelite and has made 
its inventor wealthy; but in the home circles of 
the chemists, where they freely discuss such sub- 
stanees, it goes by the more familiar name of 
oxvbenzylmethylenglyeolanhydride. (Ouch!) — 


New Acid-Resisting Alloy 
A NEW acid-resisting alloy called Tlinm has 
been discovered by a professor in the de- 
partment of chemistry of the University of 
Uinois. The new metal has bcen kept in acids, 
at greatly different temperatures, for a period 
of six months and shows no signs of having de- 
teriorated. his will make it valuable for some 
purposes for which gold and platinum are now 
used; and these metals are several hundred 
times as expensive as the new alloy, which can 
Le produced for 25 cents an ounce. 
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Saving Mother and Bate 


f hee state is wasting the lives of mothers and 
babies. Every year some sixteen thousand 
mothers die in childbirth and nearly a quarter 
of a million babies die under one year of age. 
Other countries show markedly lower death 
tates than this. But Federal aid is now being 
given in a small way through the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor for the pro- 
tection of infancy and maternity. The neglect 
of maternity and infancy leads not only to thou- 
sands of preventable deaths, but to lowered vi- 
tality and permanent impairment of health and 
efficiency for those women and children who 
are so fortunate as to survive. 


Lack of means to secure adequate prenatal 
eare, or even care at the time of childbirth, is 
given as the most frequent cause of loss of life. 
This is just what we would expect in a world 
where possessions have been long considered 
as of greater value than life and happiness. 
Laws are much more frequently framed for the 
protection of property than for the protection 
or encouragement of happiness. The word hap- 
piness means much, and it would not be possible 
to legislate happiness onto any one or into any 
one. But there are certain foundations of hap- 
piness which have been too much overlooked, 
and one of these is the right to be as well born 
as the combined efforts of individuals and states 
can provide. At best, there will be a red and 
comparatively vigorous line of life in some, and 
a thinner, grayer line in others. This condition 
will prevail until the Life-giver begins his great 
work of the Golden Age—his work which will 
heal not only the bodies of all the willing and 
obedient, but also their minds and hearts. 

Remarkable progress has been made in legis- 
lation providing mothers’ pensions since the 
firgt Mothers’ Pension Laws were passed in 1911 
by Missouri and INinois, According to a bulle- 
tin entitled “Laws Relating to Mothers’ Pen- 
sions”, just issued by the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor, thirty 
states, Alaska and Hawaii now have some 
public,provision for mothers left with young 
children to support, and in at least five of the 
Femaining states mothers’ pension laws have 
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been under consideration. Canada, Denmark, 
and New Zealand also have passed legislation 
providing aid for mothers. This rapid spread 
of legislation in so brief a period is indicative, 
says the Children’s Bureau Bulletin, of the wjde- 
spread, deep-rooted conviction that no child 
should be deprived of home life and a mother’s 
care because of poverty alone. 

Generally speaking, all mothers’ pension laws 
provide for the payment of a stated weekly or 
monthly sum for every child under a certain age 
to mothers who are dependent upon their own 
efforts to support their children and who are 
morally and physically fit persons to bring up 
their children. There is considerable variation 
in the laws in force in the different states. 
Some states provide pensions for widowed 
mothers only. Others include women who are 
divorced or who may have been deserted by 
their husbands, or those whose husbands are 
in prisons, in state asylums, or who are other- 
wise incapacitated. In three states prospective 
mothers may receive mothers’ pensions, and in 
a number of instances mothers of children born 
out of wedlock come within the scope of the law. 

The age up to which an allowance may be 
made for a child varies from thirteen to seven- 
teen years. Only one state hag a thirteen-year 
maximum, but this state allows an extension to 
sixteen years if the child f& ill or incapacitated 
for work. Sixteen years is the maximum in the 
greatest number of states. One state and 
Alaska give seventeen as a maximum, and one 
other state with a sixteen-year limit for boys 
makes seventeen the maximum for girls. 


Powdered Milk and Eggs 

OWDERED milk and eggs can now be had 

which are wonderfully pure, clean and good. 
The way the milk is made is by forcing liquid 
milk through extremely small holes into a mus- 
lin-lined chamber through which currents of hot 
dry air are constantly passing. The dry air 
coming in contact with the milky mist straight- 
way absorbs the moisture it contains and the 
milk settles in powdery white drifts. Nothing 
has touched it but air. Nothing has been re- 
moved but water. Nothing is changed. The | 






powdered milk cannot sour on account of the 
ablnozt total absence of muisture, and for the 
game reasun no growth of haecteria can tale 
place. The powder can be instautly trans- 
tormed into fresh, sweet milk. It comes in cans; 
it ean be kept anywhere, and in many climates 
is the only good milk obtainable. 

The rising cost of liquid inilk is now making 
it profitable to use this dried milk. It retails 
at a price equivalent to 14 cents per quart for 
sweet milk or 8 cents per quart for skimmed 
milk. It is much appreciated in the tropics and 
also on ocean liners. 

he dried eggs are cbiained presumably by 
the same method. Anyway, it is a fact that the 
best of omeleties can be made from combined 
powdered milk and powdered eggs; for we have 
eaten them many times aud never knew, until 
our attention was called to the matter, that the 
eggs did not come freshly from the shells and 
the milk from the dairy. We believe that these 
dried foods have a great future before them, 
and are a valuable part of the preparation of 
mankind for the enjoyment of all kinds of food 
products in the New Age. 


Saccharin for Suger 
SHORTAGE of a substance brings out a 
ubstitute. The shortage of sugar has 
brought saccharin to the front as a “harm- 
less” substitute for sugar. Many housewives 
are buying this sweetest of substances and find- 
ing it convenient for use in foods, coffee, tea 
and cocoa. 

But in employing saccharin they are playing 
with a drug which is not entirely harmless. 
The Depariment of Agriculture eondemns the 
nse of saccharin in food. “It is,” says the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry, “a menace 
to health. ‘The attempt to exploit the shortage 
ot sugar and create a demand for saccharin for 
use in place of sugar endearors to capitalize 
the public's lack of knowledge of the propertics 
of this substauce. A majority of the states 
have statutes or regulations prohibiting the use 
of saccharin in food. The Bureau of Chemistry 
feels called upon to reiterate the warnings 
which it has repeatedly given. Food io which 
saccharin has becn added is adulterated, since 
2 substance has been added to it which may 
yender it deleterious to health’. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture regards the use oY sac- 
charin as so harmful ihat it is preparing pros- 
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ecution against concerns that use it contrary 
io the law regulating the aduiteration of food. 

Aceording to the doctors saccharin has the 
following effects upon the system: Taken in- 
ternally it is rapidly absorbed and eliminated 
unchangel throsgh the kidneys. it is almost 
tree from general physiological activities. It 
may be taken without appreciabie effect. On 
the other hand it has a slight iocal irritant 
action, and doses of more than thirteerr grains 
a day are liable to impair digestion. The state- 
ment sometimes made that it is irritant to the 
kidneys seems to lack positive confirmation. 
Its use in medicine is purely as a sweetening 
agent in those diseases such a3 diahetes and 
obesity, where sugar should not be taken. 

As a sweetener saccharin is quite expensive 
at the current retail price of thirty-five cents 
tor 100 tablets, each equal to a lump of sugar 
in sweeteving power. Users of the drug find 
that its sweetness has a sickish quality, and 
that it leaves a slightly unpleasant, uneasy feel- 
ing throughout the entire hody, which gradually 
subsides as it is eliminated from the system. 


Vegetarians! We Eat Crow! 


f. Eprror: In Tse Gowpny Ace of Nov. 

26, 1919, Vol. 1, No.5, page 146, article en- 
titled “Vegetarianism a Settled Question”, you 
state, “Our Lord ate roast lamb and thus set- 
tled the vegetarian question”, ete. 

In the same issue, page 155, under “Religion 
and Philosophy”, the latter part of paragraph 
two, you state, “God deprived Adam of the per- 
fect food which grew in the garden and caused 
him to teed upon the poisonous food of the 
earth’. How about this? 

While I believe the sacred record to be true, 
nevertheless the fact that our Lord ate meat 
does not prove that the flesh of slaughtered ani- 
mais is the food for perfect man. While our 
Lord was perfect as a human being, his human 
hody was sacrificed—not having been intended 
to live forever. Again, he was brought up and 
lived among imperfect men addicted to the use 
of meat as an article of diet, and for him to eat 
meat was but natural and in keeping with the 
Apostle Paul's instructions, “Whatsoever is sold, 
cat,” ete.—1 Corinthians 10:25. 

Coing back to Adam’s preiatal day there is 
no intimation whaiever that part of his food 
was to consist of the flesh of slaughtered ani- 
mals. (Genesis 1:29; 2:9; 3:2, etc.) Did. 
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Jchovah’s commission to Adam ((enesis 1: 28) 
to “have dominion” over the ereatures of the 
earth mean that he was to take them and cause 
them pain, altcr their bodies, deprive thei of 
their liberties, fatten them beyond comfort and 
then slaughter them and devour their flesh? 

All eminent scientists and anatomists are 
unanimous in their opinion that the entire ali- 
mentary canal of man proves beyond a doubt 
that man was not intended to be classed among 
lions, tigers, wolves, ete. 

If the Millennial age, the “Golden Age”, is to 
restore-the world to Adam’s prefatal day con- 
dition, will not the world have to go back to 
Adam’s prefatal day diet also! 

I am no vegetarianist—yvet; but because we 
are living in the dawning of a new dispensation 
the matter of diet is receiving my most pro- 
found consideration. J.S., New Berlin, Pa. 


And Other Meats 


Meat Loaf 
Made the same as hamburg roast by using 
ground left-over mcat and baking. 


Chipped Beef 
1 eup chipped beef chopped fine, 1 cap grated 
bread crumbs, 1 well beaten egg, several bits 
butter. All well moistened with milk and baked 
in an oven about 15 minutes. 


Roast Pork 
Wipe pork, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
place on rack in roaster and dredge meat with 
flour. Sear, uncovered, for 15 minutes at 450 
degrees, then reduce the temperature. Cover 
and bake. Make gravy as tor other roasts. 


Roast Lamb 
Wipe the meat, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
place on rack in roaster, and dredge meat and 
hottom of pan wiih flour. Sear, uncovered, at 
450 degrees for 15 minutes, then reducc the 
temperature and bake covered. 


Baked Chicken 
Dress, clean, and cut up a fowl. Dip in exes, 
and roll in cracker crumbs which have beeu 
buttered. “Place in roaster, sear uncovered for 
15 minutes at 450 degrees. Reduce the temper- 
ature. Cover and bake. Make gravy the same 
as for roast chicken. 
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Hamburg Steak 
Mix one pound hamburg steak with one cup 
dry hread crumhs, scason with onions, pepper 
and salt. Make into eakes and fry in butter. 


Roast Ham 
Wipe with a damp cloth, place in roaster and 
sear, uncovered, in oven at 450 degrees for 20. 
minutes. Reduce temperature as directed. 
Roast covered. gr 
Beef Loaf 
2 Yds. round steak chopped fine, 1 cup bread 
or eracker crumbs, } cup milk, 1 egg, 1 lump 
butter size of an egg, pepper and salt and, if 
desired, 4 cup celery chopped fine. Form into 
loaf. Bake 1 to 2 hours. Leave in pan until cool. 


Casserole of Lamb 

Put in a casserole two pounds of lamb cut 
into small pieces. Add one onion, one turnip 
and one earrot cut fine, one and a half cups 
tomato, three even tablespoons rolled oats, 
pepper and salt to taste. Pour over this three 
and one-half cups hot water, cover top with 
eracker crumbs and bake two hours. 


Baked Calves’ Liver With Bacon 

Slice the liver part way through in half-inch 
slices, lay thin slices of bacon between the slices 
of liver and fasten them together with skewers. 
Cover the bottom of baking pan with thin slices 
of bacon, place the liver on it and bake in a hot 
oven, basting frequently with the fat. When 
done, remove skewers and scegve’ hot. 


Pork Chops 

I’ry pork chops. Litt them out when done and 
seasoned, leaving the gravy in pan. In the 
gravy fry string beans that have been previous- 
ly boiled very tender. When browned in the 
gravy put them around the chops on the platter. 
Serve hot. Lamb or mutton chops are very nice 
cooked in the same way. 


Boiled Ham 


Wash thoroughly and cover completely with 
cold water: then add: 2 dozen eloves; 2 dozen 
allspice berries; 2 bay leaves; 2 large onions 
sliced thin; Leup vinegar; outside stalks of one 
bunch of celery or one teaspoon of celery seed. 
Cover tightly. Lef sumer in oven at 225 de- 
agrees for ten hours. Remove and let stand until 
cool in liquor hain has been boiled in. 
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The Wave of Spiritist Literature 


HAT the world is undergoing a subtle prep- 

aration for an inundation of spiritism is 

manifest from the advancing wave of litcrature 
on the subject of psychical phenomena. 

World movements advance, not by a steady 
progression, but by waves. The beginning of 
the modern spiritist movement was about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, in Franee and 
England. It spread to America through Shak- 
erism and other cults, and received a strong 
impetus about 1800 in a tidal wave of religious 
revivals evidencing spiritist phenomena. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century it was revived with 
marked demonstrations of rappings, levitations, 
voices and visions, but was submerged in the 
practical industrialism which characterized the 
latter part of that century. 

Some forty or fifty years ago the evidences of 
a new revival of spiritism appeared in a syste- 
matic research into the oecult, which assumed 
organized form in the nineties in societies for 
psychical research. These societies weighed tes- 
timony and systematically published to the 
practical-minded British and American people 
convincing evidence of the reality of psychic 
phenomena. Xen of science finally became in- 
terested; and such scientists as Sir Oliver Lodge 
applied rigid scientific tests, became satisfied 
of the genuineness of the things seen, heard and 
felt and, by their own great influence and high 
standing, gave the oceult the broad foundation 
of public confidence from which it is now oper- 
ating. Spiritist happenings, once sneered at, 
are now reccived seriously by the public, and 
spiritualistie literature is heing fed to a de- 
luded populace ad libitum and ad nauseam. For 
spiritism is plainly demonism, and its advance 
presages the possibility of the blinding of the 
minds of millions with delusions and of their ob- 
session to the sweep of crowd-madness to a 
decree not witnessed since the great waves of 
the psychic in the past. 

The‘extent of the present sweep of spiritist 
literatfire is xucgested by an article in Life on 
“The Spiritist Intrusion”: 

“There are row iwo groups of periedicals; those that 
pander to the growsing appetite for spiritist literature, 
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and those {hat have not yet come to it. Not ‘pander’ but 
‘minister’ is the word that scople would use who are 
interested in the spiritist literature and who like to keep 
the run of it. A Jitle more every month they ar@min- 
istered to just now. both in the periodicals and by beoks. 
‘Yhe Atiantic Monthly did not feed them much of eny- 
thing until the current number; but that has an intere 
esting story by Dr. L. P. Jacks, Oxford professor ang 
editor of the Hibbert Journal, about experiences of his 
own incurred in making personal investigations. The 
Lfibbert Journal, a quarterly devoted to theology, philos- 
opuy. religion, psychology and such matters, has been 
hospitable to reports and discussions of psychical phenom~ 
cna since there were any that were worth talking about. 
Dr. Jacks, its present editor, is also at present the pres- 
ident of the Psychical Research Society in England. Mr. 
Henry Holt’s Ungopular Review (now Unpartisan Re- 
view) has cultivated the psychical research field without 
apology ever since it started. Harper's Magazine is 
game for inquiry in the same field, and has lately had 
several articles about curious exploits of mediums and 
notable instances of automatic writings. The Cosmo- 
politan Magazine is running a series of disclosures by 
Basil King. the novelist ; Conan Doyle preaches his New 
Revelation in F[earst’s and in the newspapers; and the 
Metropolitan, which has shown sympathy for two years 
past with the spiritist activities and has had pieces about 
them by Booth Tarkington and Conan Dorle, has now 
in progress a narrative, by Ralph Adams Cram, of the 
Glastonbury Abbey experiments in inducing the Past 
to give up information for theguidance of the Present. 
“There must be many other magazines implicated in 
attention to these psychical and spiritist proceedings 
lately held in so much disapproval by cautious persons 
who valued their reputation for common sense. Repu- 
table characters and publications are gradually being 
dran into contemplation of them. puzzled and incredu- 
lots as vet, but inquisitive. The literature of the subject 
increases so fast and is so much read that it begins to 
be impolitie for folks who claim to he awake to ignore it. 
The New York Public Library reports its readers as 
‘turning from hooks on the war to those on South Amer- 
iva, the export trade, Spain and the Spanish language, 
religion, spiritualism, psychic phenomena, applied pey- 
chology and technical subjects’. The librarian in charge 
of the Central Circulation Branch reports that readers 
are demanding books on all phases of religion, are eager 
to know how great a part religion is to play in our re- 
constructed world, and are ‘intensely interested in spirit- 
ual subjects of all kinds, and are turning with new 
cagerness to the writings of Sir Oliver Lodge end his 
investigations and speculations into the spirit world’. 
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“This is scandalous, of course, to Scie who insist on 
keeping their feet on the actual earth, but the prospect 
is that we shall have more oZ it before we have less. One 
hears there is much more in Uagland then here. 

“For people who dou’t kmow anything at all cbout 
these burgeoning interests it may ba enrtaale to explaiy 
that the foundaticn for them seems to have been laid 
by the studies and reports of the psychical rezczreh socio- 
ties, extending over forty or fifty years; that the interest 
in all such matiers has been immensely stimulated by 
the war and its attending bereavements and by the pres- 
ent parlous state of society, and thet the most populer 
disclosures that attend this movement are those that 
come in the form of so-called ‘automatic writings’, which 
have been cropping up of late like mushrooms in all 
parts of the conntry. They purport to be records, bv 
sensitives or mediums, of informations communicated 
through them but not derived from their own minds, 
nor from any mundane source that they know ef. That 
there is a lot of these communications is unqucstionable. 
That the persons through whom they come are honest as 
a tule, and not consciously deceitful, is little doubted. 
That some of the communications are extremely curious 
will be admitted by most people who read them (vide Dr. 
Jacks in the Atlaniic): but how or whence they come, 
whether from the subconscious minds of mediums or by 
telepathic communication from minds of other living 
persons, or out of the minds of the questioners who re- 
ceive them, or from the spirits of the dead, is all still 
matter of discussion, investigation and dispute. 

“No one need to be dismayed at wanting to know more 
about contemporary spiritism and the automatic writ- 
ings. They are mighty queer; and in any but the 
flounder type of mind that likes to lie still on the bottom 
and look like mud, they are bound, if known, to excite 
curiosity. But very many pcople still know nothing 
about them. Presently some conclusion about them will 
be reached, but it will be based not on prejudice but on 
_ knowledge, and the knowledge it must test on seems to 
be accummulating very fast.” 

Not every one believes in what is said in the 
Bible; but to those that do have contidence in 
the Bible, as the Word of God, the teaching is 
positive that modern psychic phenomena are of 
the same class as the obsessions by devils of 
Christ’s-time and before. Then, if these things 
are manifestations of demons, the demons are 
enemies of God, and their influence can only 
proceed inereasingly toward worse evils. The 
divine pronouncements against spiritism evi- 
dence disapproval of it as true today as ever 
before. For,example, the Bible Prophet Isaiah 
shows the duty of turning to God rather than to 
spirit mediums: “When they [spiritists! shall 
say unto yeu, Seck unto them [spirit mediums] 
that have familinr [friendly] spirits [devils 
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pretending to be the spirits of dead persons], 
and unto wizards [male mediums] that peep 
(whisper confidentially] and that mutter [unin- 
telligible utterances}; should not a people [as 
the Christian people of America] scek [in 
prayer] unto their God ?”—Isaiah 3:19. 

The same God that Christians worship today 
voices his disapproval of spiritism in these 
unmistakable words: “There shall not be found 
among you one that useth divination, [a form 
of spiritism] or an observer of times [an astrol- 
ogist], or an enchanter, or a witch [female 
medium], or a charmer, or a consulter [as thou- 
sands of women, business men and clergy are 
today] with familiar spirits [demons] or a 
wizard [male medium] or a necromancer; for 
all [as much today as in Moses’ day] that do 
these things are an abomination unto the Lord.” 
(Deuteronomy 18:10-12) How serious an 
offense spiritism is in God’s estimation may be 
inferred from the fact that the divinely directed 
penalty for it among the Jews was death. The 
safe and only course for a Christian today as of 
old is resolutely and absolutely to avoid and 
resist it, the wisdom of which course will he- 
come increasingly evident as the rising wave of 
spiritism mey within the next few years grow 
into a tidal onrush. 


Suiciding a New Way 
| fee IMPROPER eating, according-to medical 
authority, amounts to digging one’s grave 
with one’s teeth, it will not sound’ so strange to 
state that the Protestant clergy are digging 
the grave of Protestanism with their mouths. 
Even Roman Catholics are paying attention 
to some of the utterances of “modern” Protes- 
tant preachers, according to the recent com- 
ments of one of the Papal “Most Reverends”. 
Protestants generally esteem themselves and 
their religion the best going, but their Roman 
Catholie friends are noting the hard time Pro- 
testant preachers are having to hold and to 
please their people. Protestants seem to be 
quite indifferent to Protestantism proper, if one 
is to judge by the constantly increasing demand 
for other novelties in the Protestant churches. 
For example, one Protestant preacher regu- 
larly attends the theaters in a neighboring town 
in order to entertain his people with summarics 
of the plays and movies, while the audience 
shouts out rag-time songs, and the organ keeps 
the congregation awake with jazz music 
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Another prominent exponent of Protestant- 
ism tells his flock that they are liable to find 
him in the dance hall, the elub room, the pool 
room or the back alley, getting the raw mate- 
rials for up-to-date “sermons” suited to his 
modern Protestant congregation. If he had 
his way he would turn the churches into dance 
halls, recreation rooms, gymnasiums and bil- 
liard rooms. (But God siill lives!) 

How this looks to Roman Catholie eyes, ac- 
eustomed to the sclemnities of the Papal ritual, 
would shock many a Protestant: “It is well to 
see the preachers throwing off masks and show- 
ing up Protestantism as it really is—a man- 
made, shifting, compromising religious trav- 
esty”. Ifow are the mighty fallen! 

Romanism may be digging its grave in its 
own peculiar way; but the Protestant clergy are 
very assiduous in removing the solid ground 
from beneath the imposing structure of Prot- 
estantism. This is really sad. 


From West’s History 


ROFESSOR Willis Mason West is author 

of a history entitled “The Ancient World”, 

published in 1904, and much used in school and 
eollege. We quote from it: 


(Page 519) “The Church and the Barharians.— 
The barbarian converts to Christianity understood its 
teachings of love, purity, and gentleness very imper- 
fectly, and adopted them still less fully. The church 
suffered a lowering of religious spirit—although the 
superstitions of the ignorant age gave it, perhaps, in- 
creased power. Christianity raised the new nations, 
but in the effort was dragged down part way to their 
level. More emphasis was placed on ceremonies and 
forms. The clersy, especially the higher clergy, became 
often merely ambitious and worldly lords, preachers of 
a coarse and superficial religion, men who allied them- 
_ selves to the schemes of wicked rulers, lived vicious lives, 

and were unable to understaad the services they mumbled. 

(Page 451) “Causes of Persecutions—(1) The 
populace hated the Christians as they did not hate the 
adherents of other strange religions, and pressed the 
government to persecute them. 

“(2) The best rulers. though deploring bloodshed, 
thought it proper and right to punisn the Christians 
with death. 

“These Vets can be partly explained. f(a) Rome 
tolerated and supported 2!l religions, but she expected 
all her populations also to tolerate and support. the 
state religion. “The Christians alone not only refused to 
do so. het declared war ucen it as sinful and idolatrous. 
To the populace this seetned to challenge the wrath of 


the gods; and to enlightened men it seemed to indicate 
at least a dangerously stubborn and treasonable temper. 

“(b) Secret societies were feared and forbidden by. 
the Empire, on political grounds. The church. was a 
vast, highly organized, widely diffused secret socicty, 
and ‘as such was not only distinctly egal, but in the 
highest degree was calculated to excite the apprehan, 
sions of the government’ (George Burton Adams). - 

“(e) The attitude of the Christians toward society. 
added to their unpopularity. Many of them refused on 
religious grounds to join the legions, or to fight, if 
drafted. This seemed treason, inasmuch as a prime 
duty of the Roman world was to repel barbarism. More- 
over, the Christiana were unsocial: they abstained from 
most public amusements, aa immoral, and they refused to 
illuminate their houses or garland their portals in honor. 
of national triumphs. 

“Thus we have religious and social motives with the 
people, and a political motive with etatesmen. It follows 
that the periods of persecution often came under those 
emperors who had the highest conception of duty.” 


Bible Acrostic 
Y FIRST was the doubting disciple 
Who believed not till he had seen; 
My second was delivered to Satan 
By Paul because he blasphemed. 


My third was the place where the goddess 
Diana the Great had her throne; 

My fourth by the hand of a shepherd, 
Was hit in the head with « stone. 


My fifth was the Mount of Sorrows 
At my sixth the law was gisen. 

My seventh, unnamed, met the gallows, 
My eighth ascended toward heaven. 


My ninth for four days had slumbered 

In the grave whil’st his sisters did grieve; 
My whole “is the power of salvation” 

To all who truly believe. 


Y FIRST is found in the Gospel of St. John, 
My second is found in the First Beok of Timothy. 
My third is found in the Book of Acts. 
My fourth is found in the First Book of Samuel. 
My fifth is found in the Second Book of Samuel. 
My sixth is found in the Book of Exodus. 
My seventh is found in the Book of Genesis. 
My eighth is found in the Second Book of Kings. 
My ninth is found in the Gospel of St. John. 


Key—If you cannot find the answer, you can learn the 
words which make up the acrostic by changing the following 
fizures into the. corresponding letters of the alphabet, letting 
A eqnal 1 aod B equal 2, etc., up to Z, which equals 26. 

W-8-15-13-1-19-8-25-15-5-14-1-5-21-19-5-16-8-5-19-21-19-7-15-12-9 
-1-20-8- 15-12--22-4-20-19-9- 14 t-9-16-8-1-18-1-15- $19-22-11 -5-13 
-3-12-9-10- 1-8-12-1-26-1-13-21-19, 
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§ JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


1. What definite information have we con- 
cerning the directions aiven to Moses to write 
the law and history in a book? 

Answer: See Exodus 17:14; 
onomy 31: 9-26. 

2. What is another name for the Old Testu- 
nent? 

Answer: The law and the prophets.—Joshnua 
1:8; 8:32-35; 2 Samuel 20:25; 1 Chronicles 
7: 32; 29: 29, 3052 Chronicles 33: 18, 19; Isaiah 
$0: 8; Jeremiah 30:2; 36:2; 45:1: 51:60; 
Matthew 11:13; Luke 16:16,17; 24:44; John 
1:17, 45; Acts 3:21; 26:22; Romans 3: 21. 

3. What is the oldest known manuscript of 
the complete Bible? 

Answer: All the books of the Ola and New 
Testament are preserved in the Sinaitic Man- 
uscript, written about A. D. 350. 

4. Is our English common version translation 
of the Bible correct? 

Answer: Substantially so. There are errors 
in translation, and some additions have crept 
in by mistake or fraud; but the careful student 
of the Bible may now with the oldest end 
most complete manuscripts, translated properly, 
readily detect these.—Daniel 12:9, 10. 

5. Why are the first four books of the New 
Testament called ihe Gospels? 

Answer: The word gospel means good news 
or glad tidings. ‘There is only one gospel; that 
is the gospel of the kingdom. The four accounts 
of the gospel given by Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John are four statements covering the same 
general facts. Ther contain an aecount of Jesus, 
the Messiah, his work and teachings, and testify 
concerning his resurrection. — Matthew 4:93; 
Mark 16:15; Luke 1:19: 2:10; 8:1; John 1: 
1-14; Acts "43: 32: 20:24; Romans 10:15; 
1 Corinthians 13: 15. 

6. Whatis the fifth book of the New Testament? 

Answer: Tho Acts of the Apostles, which is 
an aceount of the doings of the apostles atter 
Pentecost. showing how the Christian church 
was established and how the gospel was first 
taken to the Gentiles. 

7. Why were epistles written by the aposlles? 

Answer: They were letters written to the 


34:27; Deuter- 
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various congregations of Christians, are care- 
fully preserved with the first five books of the 
New Testament and are considered by all 
Christians as authority on doctrinal matters. 
They were publicly read and explained among 
the carly church congregations.—1 Thessalo- 
nians 5: 27; Colossians 4: 16; 2 Peter 3:2, 15, 16; 
Hebrews 1:1,2; 2:14. af 


8. Why has the Bible been preserved so long? 


Answer: Because it is the Word of God and 
evidently has been divinely preserved for the 
benefit of the people. 


9. Has any one attempted to destroy the 
Bible; and if so, who? 

Answer: Many have attempted its destrae- 
tion. Professed Christians have burned the 
Bible in times past and made it a crime for 
others who held beliefs different from theirs to 
have the Bible. The spirit of selfishness evi- 
dently prompted this action—Luke 11:52; 
Matthew 15:8, 9. 


10. Who would induce any one to destroy 
the Bible? 


Answer: Tvidently Satan, in order that he 
might oppose the development of the church. 
He has always been the enemy of men who have 
tried to do right.—Genesis 3:14-16; John 8: 
44; 2 Corinthians 4:3, 4. 

11. Is the Bible now published 1 in ae the lan- 
guages of Christendom? 

Answer: Yes, but only in’rccent years. 

12. What does that fact prove? 

Answer: See Matthew 24:14; Proverbs 4: 
18; Daniel 12:4. 

13. Why did Jesus say, “Then shall the end 
come”, in Matthew 24:14? Whei did he mean} 


Answer: The word world there uscd means 
age, and not the earth. It means the age or 
dispensation of time during which a certain 
order would prevail.—Matthew 15:39; 24:3; 
Ecclesiastes 1: 4. 

14. Is the Bible a complete book? 

Answer: 
the canon of Seriptures closed, because God 
there had given a complete revelation of his 
purpose and program concerning man. The 
Bible is not fully understood hy every one, but 
will be in due time.—1 Timothy 2:9-6; 2 Tim- 
othy 3:15-17. 


Yes. With the death of the apostles . 
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Wealth Untold 
T USED to be said, “Go West, young man”; 
now it should be, “Go North’, if the reports 


are to be believed that come from explorers of 
the far Canadian North. 


it is the grass over the fence that looks green- 
est, and it is over the frontier of civilization and 
in the reaches of the Mackenzie, Pelly, Stickine 
and Laird rivers in Northern Canada that the 
wealth lies. There are coal, gold, platinum, 
nitrates, phosphates, and other minerals, be- 
sides—in the nitrate and phosphate regions— 
“dandelion leaves four feet long, ferns eight feet 
high”, and other plants in proportion provided, 
of course, the backwoods whisky does not make 
the Northern hermits see double or triple. 
Potash beds have been discovered which are 
reported “richer than any in Germany and 
enough 10 pay off the Canadian war debt”. 

Whatever may be the truth about the alleged 
new resources of Canada, the riches laid up in 
the earth for man have only just hegun to be 
uncovered. The Golden Age is coming, and in 
that day better and bigger things for humanity 
will come forth than have ever been seen. Man- 
kind has a Father who has looked ont for his 
children abundantly, and will bring out his 
treasures when they are necded, and when they 
will be appreciated. and not cornered for the 
benefit of the rich, but used for the good of all. 


Music Hath Charms 


pHs Pied Piper who drew the children away 
by the hundred to hear him pipe. is to be 
emulated by the practical Fifth Avenue Asso- 
ciation of New York. The <Association keeps 
Fifth Avenue as good-looking as possible, and 
it.considers that the etfect is not properly artis- 
tie When the workers from the factorics in the 
less patrician strects come out at noon hour and 
line the sidewalks to watch the show that 
parades this famous highway. 

Below the Avenue there are parks: and the 
aristocratic? Association plans to locate bauds 
there n@xt sununer with the view of setting up 
a counter attraction in the way of musie to 
Iure the working people from betore the fash- 
ionable store fronts. The litth Avenues mer- 


chants evidently are good psychologists, but 
how good will be settled when it appears which 
has the higher attention value, music or the 
street show. 


a cai ed 


To Make Newfoundland Warmer 


GAIN the plan is brought up of warming up 
the eastern coast of the country by turning 
aside the cold aretie currents that bathe New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia and New England. 
The proposition is to build a dam across the 
Strait of Belle Isle, and divert the cold current 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Newfoundland 
will be particularly helped, as it is now chilled 
the year round by the often ice-cold waters. 
Though as far south as France, it can raise only 
potatoes, oats, peas and turnips. The enter- 
prise is prodigious, and may have to wait for 
the greater engineering operations of the Golden 
Age, when such great works will be common. | 


Liberty in Canada 


Tae Canadian people have recovered many 
of the liberties they voluntarily surrendered 
under the War Measures Act. At midnight of 
December 31 hundreds of Orders in Council of 
the War Measures Act came to an end, under 
which some of the people’feared they might 
have to suffer restraint for some time. Generally 
speaking, full liberty on a pre-war basis is now. 
enjoyed by the Canadian nation, including free- 
dom to enjoy rights like those guaranteed in the 
American Constitution regarding freedom of 
speech, the press, and the exercise of religion. 
The press censorship is gone, with the other 
Orders. Objection was raised, however, by the 
Canadian clergy, who put themselves on record 
by a resolution opposing the restoration of free- 
dom of speech and the press. This relief is the 
first-fruits of the Farmer-Labor revolution, 


England Has Enough 

i 1S comforting to our Jinglish readers to 
know that a survey of the food stocks of 

Cireat Britain shows that there is plenty of food 

for the winter. There is less comfort in the 

expectation that prices are expected to keep on 

soing up. 
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Athletics at Harvard 
NE of the quite delusive publications of 
today is a schocl or college catalogue. The 
reader of one of these pamphlets sees, for ex- 
ample, the prominence given to athletics, and 
imagines that if his hoy goes to that institution 
he will get plenty of healthful exercise. 
As a mattcr of fact the average college 
student is more likely to get pneumonia from 
the college athletics than good health. The col- 


lege boy is connected with the college athletics | 


principally in the function of standing around 
on the wet ground with his hands in his pockets 
on Thanksgiving Day, and watching a dozen or 
two students who need no athletics at all doing 
the publicity athletics for the institution. Col- 
lege athletics are as likely to put young men on 
sick beds as to benefit them physically. 

The new idea at Harvard is to get all of the 
students. into athletics. To that end they are 
going to generate a lot of enthusiasm which 
possibly may yet be the principal part of the 
athletics. As long as the team idea is in vogue 
whereby one football team or one baseball nine 
represents a whole college population, the aver- 
age student is not likely to be particularly 


benefited by college athletics. If Harvard ean. 


develop a system whereby the average of forty 
per cent physically unfit young men can materi- 
ally reduce, the institution will have conferred 
a benefit, at least upon those favored youths 
who find their way into college halls. 


Judge Cooley on Religious Persecution 
DGE T. M. Cooley, one time chief of the 
Michigan Supreme Court and chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in his 
work on “Constitutional Limitations”, page 530, 
has these very interesting and convincing re- 
marks to make: 


“The legislatures have not been left at liberty to 
effect a‘enion of church and state or to establish pref- 
erence by law in favor of any one religious persuasion 
or mode of worship. There is not complete religious 
liberty where any one soct is favored by the state and 
given an advantage by law over other sects. Whatever 
establishes a‘distinction against one class or sect is, to 
the extent to-which the distinction operates unfavorably, 
a persecution. The extent of the discrimination is not 
matcrial to the principle} it is enough that it creates 
an inequality of right or privilege,” 
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Blarney Castle Annex ' 


“We have concluded that it is going to point to the 
bright side of prophecy. We think it has a very refined 
appearance, and we hope to be counted worthy to place 
it in many homes.” —M. A. G., Clay Center, Kan. 


“One feature that will net be noticed by many until 
called to their attention, but which pleased me very 
much, as I had thought of writing you about it, amd 
which I believe will be a big help to the canvassers, if 
they will use it, is the union label on the bottom of the 
first. page.” —R.B.T., Rock Island, Ili. 


“Please send me .The Golden Age for one year. I 
received your sample copy. The article entitled ‘Talking 
with the Dead’ is worth a year’s subscription. Please 
let my subscription start with issue number 2. 1 don’t 
want to miss a copy.” —J.A.C., Blanche, N.C. 


“The first issue of The Golden Age came in due 
time and the publication is destined, I hope, to become 
the most popular home journal in the world. It is just 
full of good, practical articles that can be appreciate? 
by the natural man, and they are so wisely written, cc 
impartial; and yet, as it should be, it seems to touch a 
Tesponsive chord in the hearts and minds of the common 
people.” 


“The Golden Age, has reached me. The definite 
and clear analysis is striking and the facta thus accum- 
ulated and presented are sure to enlist the minds of 
reasoners. All departments seem properly arranged, 
condensed, and it is undoubtedly the first attempt ever 
made to embody all these branches into one collective 
whole, with the view of imparting a perfétt knowledge 
of the facts, teachings, and principles of Scripture.” 

--G. RB. C.'H., Chicago, Il. 


“Gentlemen: In my mail yesterday I found a copy 
of The Golden Age. On the wrapper were the characters 
‘11-20’, which would indicate to me that some one 
has fav ored me with a year’s subscription. Would you 
be so kind as to inform me who it was who has seen fit 
to please me in this way, for I wish to thank him. I 
would certainly have wanted to subscribe on my own 
account had not some one else done it for me, but the 
copy I have is the first knowledge I had of the existence 
of your very out-of-the-ordinary publication. I am only 
an ordinary American workingman, without technical 
training of any kind, and earning ordinary wages, but 
I think I know a fine thing when I see it and this is 
one of them. I hardly know how to describe your pub 
lication, but to me it is solid meat all through and has 
surely touched the right spot in my heart. You seen 
to be in a class all by yourself among the periodicals of 
the day. Your mission seems to be to inform the people 
about everything that is going on in the world today, 
bot softening their hearts and preparing them for ‘The 
Golden Age’ while doing so.” —K.S. H., Detroit, Sich, 
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The Calf Path 


One day through the primeval wood 

A calf walked home, a3 good calves should, 
And made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 


The trail was taken up next day 
By ao lone dog that passed that way. 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 


And drew the ficck behind him toa, 

As good bell-wethers always do. 

And from that day o'er hill and glade 
Through these old wocds a path was made. 


And many men wound in and out, 
And dodged and turned and bent chont; 
And attered word of righteous wrath, 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path. 


This forest path became a lane, 
And bent and turned and turned again: 
This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a horse bore heavy loat. 


Tofling beneath the burning sun, 

They traveiled some three miles tn one; 
And thus a century and a half 

They trod the footsteps of that calf 


The years passed on In swiftness fleet: 
That road became a village street; 
And this, before men were aware, 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare; 


And soon the central street vas this, 
Of a renowned metropolis: 

And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the ziszag path about; 
And o’er this crooked journey went, 

The traffic of a continent; 


A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calif near three centuries dead; 
They followed stil his crooked way, 
And Jost a hundred years a day! 


For thus such reverence ts lent 


».. Fo well established precedent. 


ad bow the wise old wood-gods laugh 
Who saw that first primeval caif! 
Sam Welter Fosse 


The Kingdom of the Mind 


Place me on some desert shore. 
Foet of man ne'er windered ocr: 
Lock me in some lonely cell, 
Beneath some prison citadel: 
Still, here or there, withia TI itad, 
My quiet kingdom of the mint 
= XM. ¥. Tupper 
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Stanzas for the Times 
Ts this the land our fathers loved, 
The freedom which they tolled to win? 
Is this the soil whereon they moved? 
Are these the gravey they slumber in? a 
Are we the sons by whom are borne : 
‘fhe mantles which the dead have worn? 








And shall we crouch above those graves, Po 
With eraven soul and fettered lip? af 
Yoke tn with marked and branded slaves, 
And tremble at the driver's whip? 
Bend to the earth our pliant knees 
And speak—but as our masters please? 


Shalt outraged Nature cease to feel? 
Shall Mercy’s tears no longer flow? 
Shall rnffan threats of cord and steel— 
The dungeon’s gloom—the assassin’s blow, 
Turn back the splrit roused to save 
‘The Truth, our country, and the slave? 


Shall tongues be mute, when deeds are wrought 
Which well might shame extremest hell? 

Shali freemen lock the indignant thought? 
Shull Pity’s bosom cease to swell? 

Shall Honor blecd?—Shall Truth succumb? 

Shall pen, and press, and soul be dumb? 


No—guided by our country’s laws, 
For truth, und right, und suffering man, 
Be ours to strive tn Freelom’s cause, 
As Christians xar—as freemen cay! 
Sl pouring on unwilling ears 
The truth oppression only fears, 
(Written 1835) Jokn Greenteaf Whittter 


Still Free! 
Thank God for the token!—one lip Is still free— 
Ove spirit unirammeled —unbending qne kmee! 
Like the oak of the mountain, deep-reoted and firm, 
Erect, when the multitude bendse¢to the storm; 
When traitors to Freedom, and Honor, and Ged 
Are bowed at an idol polluted with blood; 
When the recreant press* has forgotten her trust, 
And the lip of her honor is low in the dust,— 
Thank God, that one arm from the shackle has broken! 
Thank God, that one man, as a Fareway, has spoken! 


Richt onward, oh. speed it! Wherever the blood 
Of the wronged and the guiltiess is erring to God; 
Wherever a slave in his fetters is pining; 
Wherever tbe lash of the driver is twining; 
Wherever from kindred, torn rudely apart, 
Comes the sorrowtul wail of the broken of heart; 
Wherever the shackles of tyranny bind, 

In silence and darkness, the God-given mind; 
There, God speed it ooward !—its truth will be felt— 
The bonds shall be loosened—the iron shall melt! 


No, Freecom !*—~ her friends at thy warning shall stand 
Erect for the Truth, Uke thelr ancestral band; 
Forgetting the feuds and the strife of past time, 
Counting coldness injustice, and silence a crime; 
‘rurniny back from the cavil of creeds, to unite 
Once again for the poor in defence of the Right; 
Breasting calmly, but firmly, the full ide of Wrong, 
Overwarimed, but net borne on its surges along: 
Unappalled by the danger, the shame, acd the pain, 
And counting each trial for Truth as their gain! 
* Word modified, (Written 1937.) Jckn Greouleas Whittier 
. 
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GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR 


JANUARY 21 TO FEBRUARY 3, 1920 3 





Year: 1920 A.D.; 6048 vince Creation: 2672 of Rome! 2605 of Greek Olympiad Fra: 2579 of Japanese Sra; 


1358 Mohammedan Era; 144th year of independence of United States. 





January 21, Wedsesday eg. ce ee ge 

New moon; Jewish month Sebat begins: Sun rises 7:50 
a. m., sets 5:03 p. m.; Twilight begins 5:44 a. m.. ends 
6:40 p. m., at New York; 1018, U. 8. takes over Duich 
ships in Amertcan ports; 1919, Germany to be composed 
of eight federated! republies, 


January 2, Thursday 


1917, President Wilson addresses Senate on stepx nec 
essary for world peace: 1918, British meatless days, 
Tuesdays and Friday«; 1019, Peace Council invites con- 
ference of all Hussian parties at Prince’s Island, Sea of 
Marmora, for February 15; Industrial unrest increasing 
in Great Britain; Wave of crime in Paris due to the war. 


January 2, Fridcy 


Fete of the Kins, Spain: 1819, Non-Bolsherik factions 
in Russian reject proposed confcrence at Prince's Island ; 
Peace Conference is asked by Chinese to revise the iniqui- 
tous 1915 Chino-Japanese treaty, which the Chinese say 
is as unfair as the Brest-Litovsk treaty. 


January 2}, Satrrdty 


1919, Peace Conference issues “solemn warninz” that 
“taking territory by force will seriously prejadice tha 
claims of those who use such means and set up sorer- 
eignty by coercion”. 


January £5, Sunday 


1915, Seeond Russiar /icasion of East Prussia: 1913. 
Germany and Atstria outline peaca terms; 1919, Peace 
Conference unanimonsls votes to «reste a League of 
Nations, the plans to be drawn by the "Gig Five’—Great 
Britain, France, United State... Italr and Jaraa: The 
American sorernment cancels fifteen billion dollars worth 
of war contracts; Non-Dartisan League announces a 
$7,000,000 Industrial, financial and agricultural program 
for Nerth Dakota. 


January 2%, Monday 


” 4 Foundation Day. New South Wales, Victaria, West 


Atstralla, Tasmanian: 1918, Wheatlese Mondars and 
Wedzvesdays, meatiess Tuesdays, porkless Thursdays and 
Saturdays, with Victory bread. 


Jenuary 27, Tuesday : 

Kaieer's Rirthday, Germany {not regularly celebrated 
now) ; St. Sava's Day, Serbia ; 1919, Great Britain fn grip 
of a great strike; General Wood reports a cost of $2000 
a year te malntaln each soldier abroad. 


January 28, Wednesday 


1818, France decrees rx daily bread ration of eleven 
ounces; 10919, Pensant revolution in Rumania: Congress 
is asked for $1.250.000,000 to guarantee the 1919 $2.20- 
a@-bushei price of wheat. 


January 2, Thuraeiay = 


Youndation Day, Queensland, S&S. Australia; 1919, Cont 
of war to Great Britain is $£0,610.000,000; Formal an- 
nonucement made of ratification of Federal Prohibition 
Amendment effertize January 20, 1921); 1918 farm ereps 
totaled $14,090,768,000. 


Jenuery 30, Friday 


1918, Senater FKorah begins the opposition te the 
League of Nations; American sremplosment situation 
grows serious, with [52,CC0 ikuown to be out of work, 


January $1, Saturday ; x. 


1919, Senator New intecutuces a bill for nniversal 
compulsory military servicer for Amerfégn routh: Food 
dealers prepace for 2 “killing” after the geternment re 
strictiona on profits are reered on Pebruary 1. 


Pebruary ft, Sunday 


1919, Soldiers’ Uouncils in the German arwr openly 
revolt; Thousands of soldiers gnaed pubdlile utility plants 
in Scotland. 


February 2, Monday 


February 8, Tuesday 


1919, “The netions of the world’, aerpnounces Presideat 
Wilson, “are about tocousummatea brotherhood”; Asecret 
treaty between Rumania and the Allies prowising Eu- 
mania part, of Ifungary; London traffe paratrred br 
strike In tramwar tubes: General railroad strike in 
Sweden; Portuguese monarchist forces defeated br Re- 
pubhitean arms: A focty-eirhi-hour-a-week workiue sched: 
ule beccmes effectite in New England textile induatry. 
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DOCTOR ELIOT’S PROGRAM 


NE of the “safe and sane” programs sub- 
mitted to help society out of the difficulties 
occasioned and aggravated by the World War is 
that of Dr. Eliot. His plan relates particularly 
to the relations of labor and employer, and is 
summarized hy Colliers. .The first part relates 
to emplovers, and appears like a reasonable 
requirement, it being understood throughout 
that there is intended no disturbance of the 
ownership of the industries: 
1, “Abandonment of every form of autocratic 
government in industries.” This would hit most 
employers hard, for there is nothing an em- 


ployer likes to take refuge in, when left without. 


a reason, like an arbitrary decision often bear- 
ing on the autocratic. This requirement would 
rob the average employer of his authority, and 
be readily conceded by few. 

2. “Universal adoption of codperative man- 
agement tnrougnont the works or plant, the em- 
ployer and workmen having equal representa- 
tion in managing committees.” It is seldom a 
good plan to divide authority equally, because 
in ease of a tie, a deadlock may result as disas- 
trous as a shut-down. In most places where this 
plan is nominally in operation it is a camouflage 
behind which the weight of authority is exer- 
cised by the owner, often by seeing that the men 
chosen by employes for committees are only 
those fully approved by the owners. 

3. “Adoption by all corporations, partner- 
ships, and individual! owners of every means of 


promoting the health and vigor of employes and 


their families.” A government report of the 
condition of corporations showed that only 20% 
of them were making any money to speak of and 
many were “breaking even” or losing. It is diffi- 
cult to see how a management that can barely 


make things go could possibly go into an exten- 
sive welfare contract like this. 

4. “Careful provision in all large services of 
well-trained employment managers for dealing 
with the engagement, distribution, shifting, pro- 
motion, and dismissal of employes.” This plan 
is an excellent one and is in successful use in 
many large concerns; but how is a little business 
going to stand the expense of such a highly paid 
employment manager as these specifications call 
tor? Few business men themselves have the wide 
capacity to judge human nature and its abilities 
necessary to carry this out. Many of the em- 
ployment managers today are adepts in keeping 
their jobs while seeming to perform the service 
expe:'ted of them, and their service, while ac- 
ceptable to employers, is not liked by the em- 
ployes of these establishments. 

5. “Careful provision in all large services of 


the means of dealing promptly and justly with 


complaints of employes.” First get the em- 
ployes to fee] that they dare to make complaints, 
except through the trades union business repre- 
sentatives, without fear of discharge or the dis- 
pleasure of a foreman and his petty persecution; 
and then this provision might be workable. 

6. “Genuine adoption of a genuine partner- 
ship system between the capital and the labor 
engaged in any given plant whereby the returns 
to labor and capital alike, after the wages are 
paid, shall vary with the profits of the estab- 
lishment, the percentage of profits going to pay- 
roll being always much larger than that going 
to shareholders, and pay-roll never to be called 
on to make good losses.” This is something that 
would not be acceptable to owners, who could 


not be blamed for not wanting to take all the 
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risk and get only a limited share of the returns. 
How long could capital he expected to enter in- 
vestments ina country where this provision was 
expected, when it could take wings to China, 
Japan, India, South America or other locality 
where capital could expect large returus? 

7. “Constant effort on the part of managers 
to diminish monotony and increase variety in 
the occupation from day to day and year to year 
of every intelligent and ambitious employe.” 
Who is to decide who are to be the happy em- 
ployes of “intelligence and ambition”? Manage- 
ment has something else to do besides entertain- 
ing the employes; besides, discrimination pro- 
vokes jealousy. 

8. “Universal acceptance of collective bar- 
Saining by elected representatives of each side.” 
Just present this to Judge Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation, or to the presi- 
dent of the American Mannfacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and see the glad hand stretched out to it! 

Dr. Eliot makes requirements of employes: 

1. “Abandonment of the doctrine of limited 
output.” A limitation of output does not help 
to lower the cost of living, but it keeps more 
workers in positions than the self-abandonment 
of the worker to the doctrine of the utmost pos- 
sible output. Employes have discovered by 
hard experience that if they adopt real efficiency 
and turn out as mnch as they can, the larger 
output is made the standard for all, and every 
one has to work harder for practically the same 
pay as they received previously. 

. “Abandonment of the idea that it is desir 
able for workers of any sort to work as few 
hours a day as possible.” Then why not go back 
to the original factory hours of sixteen, fourteen 
or twelve a day? It is leisure that makes for 
culture, and why should not workers have lei- 
sure as well as owners? Labor generally is of 
the opinion that a man should have to work only 
as many hours a day as are necessary for all to 
have enough, and that there should be a con- 
stant endeavor to give labor a chance to have 
“its place in the sun”. 

3. “Abandonment of violence toward prop- 
erty or person in the prosecntion of industrial 
disputes, and of the conception that unorganized 
laborers, are traitors to their cause.” Why, 
bless yon—with everybody as kind and reason- 
able as fh the ten provisions foregoing, there 
would be no disputes liable to ran into violence! 

Besides these arrangements there are two 


Great .Commandments to help both parties in 
the internecine industrial strife: 

1. “Willing adoption by both parties of the 
methods of conciliation, arbitration, and ulti- 
mate decision by a National Government board 


as sufficient means of bringing about just and. 


progressive settlements of all disputes between 
capital and labor.” Canada has such a law, as has 
New Zealand, and it obviates much serious trou- 
ble, though it is not well liked by either party, 
and it is liable to abuse according to which party 
to the dispute controls the officials in govert 
ment positions. 

2. “General acceptance of the view that Amer 
ican liberties are to be preserved just as they 
have been won. They have been slowly achieved 
by generations of sturdy, hard-working people 
who valued personal independence, industry, 
thrift, trathfuiness in thought and act, respect 
for law, family life, and home, and were always 
ready to fight in defense of these things.” This 
provision implies a population about like the 
original New England people, for what are de 
scribed are the ideals of New Englandism, as 
derived from Protestant English stock, which 
was not without serious faults. The ideals of 
the American Colonists were on the whole the 
best that ever came to the country, for they pro- 
duced the best form of government known; it 
would be a good thing if there could be evolved 
a population expressing the best social ideals 
in a variety based on different racial funda- 
mentals. They are much needed 


It is quite evident that Dr. Eliot speaks as a. 


clergyman and not like one that has worked in 
a shop. His ideas are forward-looking, and 
helpful, but as a whole are thoroughly unprac- 
tical when there are taken into consideration the 
low ability of the average employer, the neces- 
sity of making a profit to remain in business at 
all, and the mental attitude of the worker 
evolved from decades of painful experience with 
employers of every sort, race and disposition. 

It is a good thing that prominent men are 
thinking of the better ways of doing things, but 
they are “ip against” an unpossible proposition. 
The doctor’s requirements would take decades 
to work into the minds and hearts of the people, 
while there is a condition confronting the world 
that will not wait. Whatever solution comes, 
must come speedily. 

The true solution lics in the arrangements of 
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the Golden Age which is believed to be about to 
come a very few years hence. Then there will 
begin the reign, not merely of justice among 
tnen, but of a universal love, that will make all 
men like brothers to one another. Love is the 
solvent of differences and difficulties, and love 
and brotherhood are two of the great charac 
teristics of the Golden Age. 


Hides from the Sea 


Soe of shoe leather has turned the 
attention of leather men to the creatures 
that inhabit the sea; and this great source of 
supply is now becoming available, through the 
formation of companies that will fish for sea 
animals heretofore neglected. 

The porpoise has for some time supplied an 
excellent quality of shoe strings; but now skins 
of the white whale are being used in England 
for belting and shoe leathers, and the hides of 
sharks and other great creatures of the sea are 
being used here for similar purposes. 

Sharks weigh as high as a ton apicce; and 
not only are their skins salable, but the flesh is 
good for food and shark meat is now on sale 
in many cities of the Atlantic seaboard. The 
Government has furnished many recipes which 
have shark meat as the picce de resistance. 

_I£ they could catch a few fish like that deep- 
sea monster caught off Miami six or eight years 
ago, what a lot of leather they would get! The 
fish in question was forty-five fcet long, weighed 
fifteen tons, and had in its stomach at.the time 
it was caught a blackfish weighing 1500 pounds, 
another fish (an octopus) weighing 400 pounds, 
and 500 pounds of rock which it had swallowed, 
probably to help its digestive apparatus. 

This fish’s habitat is at 1500 to 2000 feet be- 
low sea leve!. and the specimen caught at Miami 
by Captain Thomas is one of the very few that 
have ever come to the surface. Its skin is three 
to four inches thick, and its cartilages in lieu of 
hones all indicate the enormous weight of water 
it was built to withstand. It had no fins, but 
flukes Tike a walrus: and in its death throes, 
after having withstood a rain of bullets and 
harpoons for thirty-nine hours, it smashed with 
a blow the propeller and stern of the steam yacht 
that had gome cut to tow it in to shore. It took 
nineteen barrels of formaldehyde to disinfect 
the carcass and prepare it for exhibition. 

This great tizh-has a mouth forty-two inches 
long and thirty-six inches wide, easily sufficient 


to swallow a horse at a gulp. Its carcass was 
on cxhibition at Pittsburgh in the summer of 
1919, and at Nashvule, Tenn., in November, 
1919, and has been shown in other Amcriecan 
cities. It is supposed to have been driven to the 
surface by some seismic shock, as it seemed to 
be in a dazed condition at the tine is was found 
and killed. Scientists calculate that this is a 
young specimen, probably about 500 yeurs old. 
The smart alecks, who have had so many 
sareastic things to say respecting our Lord’s 
statement that, “As Jonah was three days and 


three nights in the belly of the ketos (huge, gap- 


ing fish], so shall the Son of man be three days - 


and three nights in the heart of the earth” 
(Matthew 12:40), because they claim a 

“whale’s” throat is not large enough to swallow 
a man, have not had so much to say since this 
fish was brought to shore. Tt may have been 
the very father or grandfather of this fish that 
swallowed Jonah; but it is far more likely that 
there are millions of them beneath the oceau'’s 
waves, and that the bodies of myriads of human 
beings that have been drowned have found their 
way into their cavernous maws. Anyway. here 
is a fish big enough to swallow twenty Jonahs 
and to provide leather enough to shoe a simall- 
sized army. 


Riotous Spending 
Mone in pocket still has the ancient trick 
of burning a hole. During the war people 
stinted and saved and carned unprecedented 
wages; and now the money is coming out. Work- 
ing people everywhere are reported to he on 
a spree of spending. A high public official puts 
it that they are parting with their moncy “like a 
drunken sailor’. There is a surprising extrava- 
gance on the part of people who have never been 
accustomed to having much money, but who 
have it at last and are rapidly getting rid of it; 
for they are throwing it away recklessly for 
meats, rents, clothing, food, musical instrn- 
ments, furniture, and everything else that 
money can buy. 

Wherever the spending spree goes, reasonably- 
priced goods have no attraction. Dealers put 
shirtwaists on sale at $3, but the public turns its 
nose up. A butcher tricd an experiment. He 
priced part of a lot ot Hamburger steak at 
twenty-eicht cents and the rest at forty-two 
cents; at the end of the day the high-priced part 
was gone, but not a pound of the twenty-cight- 
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cent variety could be moved until it was placed 
in the other pile. 

Workmen earning $85 a week demand silk 
shirts at $10, regardless of whether they wear 
or not. Shoes are wanted, if they are high- 
priced. Good fish at eight cents would not sell; 
but at forty eents there was not enough halibut 
caught six weeks before in the Pacifie Ocean 
and brought across the continent. The most 
expensive cuts of meat are insisted on and 
though hogs at wholesale have dropped 50% in 
Chicago there is no need to cut the retai] price, 
for the people have the money and are going 
to spend it. Silk stockings cheaper than the 
old $1 variety go at $4. 

The demand for luxuries is not confined to 
Boston. Munition workers in England are get- 
ting rid of their savings, where high wages 
earned by several in a family enable them to 
ride to work in their limousine. Girl workers 
in the prosperous factories “strut about in the 
streets in their furs and other finery all out of 
season and tar berond what they have crer heen 
accustomed to before”. 

In Italy even the veasants are buying luxur- 
ies. People who never dreamed of such a thing 
are getting automobiles. Men onee poor now 
have thousands of dollars. The country is in 
a her day of riotous spending and holiday mak- 
ing. “After a while’, says a retired lace mer- 
chant, Ma. Narvonne, in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, “this spirit will subside and Italy will look 
ike a jack-in-the-box as a commercial nation. 
Tt will'take a long time, though. I do not look 
for normal conditions for two or three years” 

These are the perhaps envious comments of 
well-to-do persons, who seem to fecl bad when 
they sce the “common” people having something 
more than they used to hare. It must be ad- 
mitted that, from the economie viewpoint, 
spending for “ultimate consumption” does little 
sood and preduces a train of evils, which will 
have to he reckoned with later, when it would 
he better to diminish rather than enhance the 
prevailing unrest. It vould be better ta invest 
the money, and as capital make it praduce goods 
for the nation; but what do people Inow about 
investment who for generations never had any- 
thing to invest? Soon will come the sore feel- 
ing of;having bad it and spent it. and of suffer- 
ing the old, old grind of poverty. They must 
unavoidably realize that “he that loveth pleas- 
ure shall be a.poor man.”—Proverbs 21:17. 
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Railroad Wages 

W E HAVE received from a railroad engi- 
neer a communication giving further light 

on the subject of railroad wages, and protesting 

against our article on this subject in the issue of 

January 7th. We stated there, on the basis of 


‘the best information then obtainable, that 


“freight and passenger conductors now receive 
over $300 per month, and freight engineers 
receive $392 per month”. We have received sev- 
eral similar letters from railroad conductors. 
The criticism follows: 


“T am a locomotive engineer, but work in yard service. 
My pay is seventy-two cents an hour, $5.76 for eight 
hours. Before we were granted the eight-hour day I was 
getting $5.22 for twelve hours, so that you can see that, 
although I am working shorter hours, the actual increase 
in wages is small compared with the increased cost of 
living, clothes, etc. As soon as I read the article in THE 
GotpeN Ace I went to the home of one of our freight 
engineers and inquired regarding the freight service. 

“In freight service on our division an engineer gets 
eighty-five cents an hour and in pick-up or local work 
ninety-one cents an hour. This is for service on the 
largest engines on the division. About a year ago the 
officials put on a crew known as the shuttle crew, in 
which the men have the opportunity to make large sal- 
aries by working long hours. The engineer told me that 
one month he worked thirty-one days, fifteen hours each 
day, and made over $390; but that it nearly killed him. 
There are some very large compound Mallet type en- 
gines working the mountainous Tegions where the engi- 
neér may get more per hour than in the case I investi- 
gated, but I am positive no engineer gets $13 for eight 
hours, and I do not think it fair to publish a supposed 
standard wage which can be made by an engineer only 
by working nearly sixty days per month on the eight- 
hour basis, at the expense of his physical health. 

“T somewhat agree with you that the four big brother- 
hoods used Jesse James methods in getting the eight- 
hour work day, but I suppose that is about the only way 
the railroads would have agreed to them. It certainly 
was a blessing tome. When working twelve hours I ran 
an engine from 6 p. m. to 6 a m.; and when I reached 
home in the reorning I ate mv breakfast and went to 
hed. Thirty days in the month practically all I saw 
wag my work and my bed.” 

In the preparation of articles for Tze GorpEN 
AGE we try to use only data which we believe to 
be reliable; but occasionally we get our fingers 
burned. Be patient, and we will tell you the 
truth on every subject as fast as we can learn 
it. While we have excellent facilities for learn- 
ing it, yet it takes time and effort to collect and 
ase the data we secure. 
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More Drunks than Ever 
F DETROIT is representative of the country, 
there is an unprecedented wave of crime. It 
is due to the World War—that promised “spirit- 
ualizer” of the warring peoples—-for Germany 
has had her wave of crime, Paris hers, and Eng- 
land, Italy and Russia theirs. In fact, Detroit’s 
experience is mild compared with the inercase 
noted in some other cities. 

The figures are available for the corresnend- 
ing three months of 1918 and 1919. They show 
that the percentages of increase of felonies and 
misdemeanors were 47% and 50% — substan- 
tially the same. The table of inereases is inter- 
esting, and as fellows: 





Robberies |... 4605 
~ Concealed Weapons 423% 
Deggarg: ci 0G 
Assaults and Batteries___._H+SESEECS 
Disorderly Conduct 152% 
Disturbing the Peace 124% 
Larcenies 11855 
Burglaries - 83% 





’ The interesting feature is that the chief in- 
crease is in crimes against the person, including 
robberies, concealed weapons, and assaults and 
batteries. Plain stealing, including larcenies 
and burglaries, show a far smaller increase than 
the more serious crimes of violence. 

Evidently the doctrine of hate and violence, 
which was preached vehemently before and dur- 
ing the war, was planted in fertile soil. The 
crop sprouted well, hoth in actual warfare, and 
now in peace. It has become a problem for 
police authorities to know what to do with this 
dark fruitage of war. 

Comment was made during the war that the 
universality of the method of getting the troops 
brought great numbers of criminal youths into 
the army. The character of the crime-increases 
suggests that in 1905S these votaries of crime 
were busy in the camps and could not commit 
crime throughout the country; but now ther 
are hack\home again, and are turning to ac- 
count the_lessons of violence learned from the 
world’s great teacher, Mars. Other causes of 
the crime wave are thought to be the current 
social unrest and the industrial turmoil 
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The new note of violence is observed ever;- 
where. Before the war the hold-up man seldom 
shot his victim as now, but fought hin with his 
fists, or gave him a quictus with a sandbag or 
blackjack. Tf the victim sercamed or fought back 
the hold-up man usually decainped, but now he 
is likely to shoot or otherwise injure him. 

Crime has become well organized since the 
war. There are thouglit to be several large or- 
ganizations for committing a variety of crimes. 
Toledo is reporied to be the headquarters of one 
—a band oi interstate shipment thieves, drug 
sellers and safe blowers. Chicago is the center 
of one of the largest systems of crime known. 

Before prohibition was adopted it was pre- 
dicted that in the cities it would not materially 
reduce the drunkenness. This is borne out, for 
the Detroit experience shows a 102% increase in 
arrests for drunkenness. This is due to the 
increasing use of raisin whiskey and other 
“moonshine” drinks, which are also blamed for 
the 152% increase in arrests for disorderly 
conduct of various kinds. 

It is safe to say that if the degree of morality 
attained in the present tag end of the dark 
ages has brought about the national prohibi- 
tion of liquor, there will be a most effectual 
prevention of its use, when the Golden Age is 
well under way. Crime will fall to nothing, 
for under the measures of that age it will be 
practically impossible to commit crime. More- 
over the incentive of a sense of social inequality 
and of injustice will be lacking. Crime would 
not pay even if possible, and the certainty of in- 
stant detection of even the attempt and the sure 
retribution instantly to follow, will deter the 
most determined. 


At Reed College 

EED COLLEGE, located at Portland, Ore. 

is ercdited with having been founded in 
1OL1, and having 320 students, exclusive of 92 
with the colors, 30 teachers, 138 graduates, col- 
lege colors of “Richmond Rose,” and a distinct- 
ly audible college yell. It also has a student 
publication known as the Reed College Quest, 
supervised and supposedly approved by the 
faculty, which is intended to represent the views 
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of the undergraduate body. Reed College is of 
quite recent birth, and, not being fettered with 


ancient traditions, should be up to date in its 


ideas. 

One of the undergraduate conecpts published 
in the Quest related to the religious attitude of 
the boys as follows: 

“Any student who comes to Reed College with a 
religious enthusiasm loses it, hides it, or gets out. Even 
ia this day and age some people who are cultured 
enuf (‘) to want to Zo 19 college have deep religious 
beliefs. Reed gets some of these. Under her nurturing 
hand they either lose what they had—or they hide it—or 
they get out. 

“Of course, as an enlightened group, we, students, 
faculty and all, do not deny that much good has come to 
the world from certain religious enthusiasm—Christian- 
ity, for instance. Civilization has been greatly hencfited 
by doctrines which it fosters. On the other hand we have 
caught a glimpse of a rational existence. and to us much 
of the so-called ‘spiritual’ in religion appears unjusti- 
fiable in view of the indestructibility of matter, the 
conservation of energy. ete. From our mature (!) stand- 
point it is so obviously unsvientifie for & man to pray 
that we—we wonder why peonle don't use better judz- 
ment, We imply as inivh to our college friends, and 
- they—well, no matter.” 

Such a view is not confined to the West nor to 
new colleges, for the opinion of a teacher in a 
large Eastern university is that “any one that 
believes in the Bible is a back number”. 

Possibly the writer in the Qucst should not be 
taken seriously, as he may have been a Sopho- 
more, and we were taught that the meaning of 
the word is “Wise-Foo].” However, it is an index 
of current undergraduate opinion and may 
serve as a suggestion to Christian parents in 
deciding whether they want their boys to go to 
college or learn a trade. At any rate the sug- 
gestion of one “back number”, the prophet 
David, is that “the fear [reverence] of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom”, and “the fool 
fignoramus, thoughtless person] hath said in 
his heart, There is no God".—Psa. 111:10; 14:1. 


“Within Thy Gates’’ 

HE Mosaic law was very particular to spee- 

ify that which practically all civilized na- 
tions acknowledge in theory, namely, that a non- 
tribal sojourner in the midst of the Israelitish 
tribes was fo be treated with the same regard 
for his tights and comforts as a native-born 
person. The law said: “Thou shalt neither vex a 
stranger, nor oppose him: for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt”. (Exodus 22:21) Of 
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course, the requirement was made of the 
stranger that he be obedient to the laws of 
Tsracl, though it was not at all necessary for 
him to become a Jew in order to dwell in peace 
and safely in the land of the Jews. The for- 
cigner, therefore, was not merely the objeet of 
toleration; he had a legal standing, with rights. 

We wonder whether all the respect which is 
justly due to the stranger within our gates is 
being paid to him. The stranger within our 
gates is not merely the man of non-tribal birth 
(if there could be such a thing in cosmopolitan 
-Ameriea), but much more the man of non- 
tribalideas. Do we follow the admittedly right- 
cous principles enunciated in the ancient code of 
Israel or do we follow the unwritten code of the 
South Sea Islander—lall and eat on sight any 
man who dresses himself or his ideas in other 
than conventienal garb? 

Some tendency to the Jatter course is per- 
ceptible in the conduct of the American Legion 
at various points in the country. They have 
not always shown the magnanimity which one. 
might have reason to expect from the defenders 
of democracy. In some cases they have exerted 
themselves to interfere with advertised mcet- - 
ings which some of their members felt they 
could not heartily approve. Sometimes the 
meetings were political, sometimes they were 
purely religious, though of an unconventional 
tinge. We cannot think that the better element 
in the Legion approves this rash interference 
with constitutional rights. If anything unlaw- 
ful is said or done at a meeting, there is ample 
machinery already for punishing such offenses; 
and the civil courts have not distinguished them- 
selves for leniency in the last two years against 
eases of political and ecclesiastical heresy. 


Cooperation in America 
XPERIE NCIS has proven that the Amer- 
ican people do not take well to the idea of 
codperation. .\ great number of the codperative 
societics that have been formed in this country 
have proven failures: but what is to be done to 
change the gruesome fact that at present Amer- 
iea is literally starving in the midst of pleniv? 
One of the answers is that she had better take 
another look, and a long one, at this subject 
ef codperation. 
Codperation is not a new thing. There are 
in curope codperative societics still in success- 
ful operation that were formed 142 years ago. 
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Even the great Rochdale society is almost a 
hundred years old. This was formed by twenty- 
eight Lancashire weavers, so poor that their 
first capital of $140 was collected in installments 
of two penee weekly. Their first purchase was 
a barrel of oatmeal; and it was quite some time 
before they had anything more than flour, 
butter, sugar and oatmeal to scll. Now they 
sell everything. . 

One-third of the people of England now buy 
their food and apparel through eovperative 
societies. In Germany the total membership in 
cooperative socielics runs into the millions, and 
one bank in Bavaria has 2,654 codperative soci- 
eties among iis customers. In Switzerland there 
are thousands of these societies, and in addition 
to their other enterprises they even own and 
operate a eanal. Codperative societics are to 
be found all over Murope. 

Of course America has successful eodperative 

organizations ot some sorts. A Building and 
Loan Association is nothing in the world but a 
eodperative soviety devoted to a specifie end. 
As long ago as 1882 the students of Ilarvard 
University organized a society for supplying 
themselves wiih books and stationery, and it 
has been a great success. 
_In New York City there is a codperative 
School, occupying two floors and eight large 
classrooms, in which the students endeavor to 
supply education at cost. The school is gov- 
erned by a council of twelve students elected by 
the students themselves, and supplies a large 
curriculum of required and elective studies. 
School hours are 6:30 to 10:15 p. m. 

In Chicago there is a codperative association 
of working mothers. These mothers employ a 
matron who looks after their children, and sap- 
plies them with better influences than would be 
possible if tho children were allowed to run at 
large while the mother is away. 

In Washington there is a sub-postoffice where 
the. postmaster is secretary of a covdperative 
society. L'atrons of the station can leave orders 
with him tor needed artieles. He fills the orders 
and delivers them by parcel post. Deliveries are 
made at the door for cash, the same as in 
Kurope., In three years the postal packages de- 
livered from that sub-station have grown to six 
times thétr former volume; and the postal route 
where the patrons live, then run at a deficit, is 
now turning In a profit of $20,000 to the Gov- 
ernment Postoffice Department. 
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Tn California in 1915 the peach growers were 
without organization and received but filtecn 
cents for every dollar’s worth of peaches sold to 
the consumer. The railroads and middlemen got 
the balance. Three years later, as a result of 
ecéperative buying, selling and general manage- 
ment, the price to consumers had been reduced 
from seventeen cents to fourteen cents per 
pound and the growers’ share of the consumer’s 
dollar had risen to fifty-five cents. 

The Government has made a study of eoéper- 
alive stores as managed in the United States, 
and finds that these stores achieve their main 
object in helping to reduee the cost of living. 
They also exercise a beneficial influence in ié- 
terring other stores from charging unreasonable 
prices for their goods. 

Of the stores investigated, 564 paid divi- 
dends tegularly out of their protits and 345% 
paid dividends irregularly. The stores averaged 
to turn over their stock four and one halt times 
per year, and on this turnover charged a gross 
profit of 17.760. The average cost was 11.7% 
of the turnover and the average net profit real- 
ized was 6%. Thus the stockholders and patrons 
of the stores received two profits, 69 on their 
turnover and a much larger profit in the way 
of reduced prices on their purchases. 

The managers of the stores investigated were 
paid on the average only $106 per month, which 
is not enough compensation for a high-grade 
manager in times likes these. This accounts for 
the failure of some of the stores, some of the 
managers receiving as low as $45 per month. 

Enthusiasts, who have started many Ameri- 
can codperative enterprises in the past, have 
laid more stress on sentiment than on business 
efficiency. This type of promotion soon brings 
the business to a disastrous end. The leader of 
a codperative movement must be a good mixer, 
have the faculty for leadership and must stay 
with the organization until a self-perpetuating 
movement has been built up; otherwise it will 
go to pieces when he withdraws. 

Codéperative stores are more likely to succeed 
in communities where there is a strong predomi- 
nating nationality, a common occupation, A 
strong church organization, and where some 
great and strong commercial organization is 
not already closely covering the field and mak- 
ing sure that no competitive institution gains 
a foothold in its territory. 

The very first codperative society ever organ- 
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ized came to grief. Their plan was to build a 
tower “whoxe top may reach unto heaven”. 
(Genesis 11:4) Probably their thought was 
to protect themselves from another disaster 
similar to the flood. Such protection was un- 
necessary, however, the Lord having already 
given the assurance that never again should 
“All fiesh be eut off any more by the waters of a 
flood; neither shall there any more be a flood to 
destroy the earth”. (Genesis 9:11) We see no 
reason why people should not go into codpera- 
tive associations to reduce their Uving expenses. 
We urge them to do so, and to pay close atten- 
tion to their management. 


Is Education the Remedy ? 

HERE seems to be a general impression that 

something is the matter in the world, though 
there is a wide divergence of opinion as to what 
the matter is and as to what course shonid be 
taken to right things. Some have given up in 
despair and frankly admit that they do not know 
what to expect. Others aver that everything 
will come out right, because things have man- 
aged to worry along heretofore. Others tell us 
that if people with unconventional ideas would 
just stop rocking the boat the storm might set- 
tle. Few hare the disposition to believe the 
Bible explanation of present discontent. 

Now comes Dr. John H. Finley, State Com- 
missioner of Education in New York, and says 
that the great social and economic questions of 
the present day can be remedied only by edu- 
cation. But what kind of education, Dr. John? 
Is it education in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, or does your proposal include algebra, 
music, and yoeational training? Is it not a fact 
that there never was a generation so well edu- 
eated as this one is, in the sense of having infor- 
mation and having the knowledge of how to 
apply it in practical ways? 

It is education that the world needs, bat it 
is edncation in the basic principles of justice 
and love. And there is no one person and no 
group of persons or any other agency on earth 
wise enough or powerful enough to instruct men 
in the principles of justice and love. Super- 
human Wisdom and superhuman power are nec- 
essary for such a task; and Messiah’s kingdom 
is Just ahead for this very purpose. On this 
point Isaiah, the Prophet, long ago said: “The 
earth shall be full of the lmowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea”.—Isaiah 11:9. 
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Pastor Russeil’s Foreview 

The collapse will come with a rush. Just as 
the sailor who has climbed to the top of the mast 
can fall suddenly, just as a great piece of ma- 
chinery lifted slowly by cogs and pulley will, 
if it slips their hold, come down again with 
crushing and damaging force, worse off by far 
than if it had never been lifted, so humanity, 
lifted high above any former level, by the cogs 
and levers of invention and improvement, and 
by the blocks and tackle of general education 
and enlightenment, has reached a place where 
(by reason of selfishness) these can lift no more 
—where something is giving way. 


Miscellaneous Army Items 

“The sword is without, and the pestilence and 
the famine within: he that is in the field shall 
die with the sword; and he that is in the city, 
famine and pestilence shall devour him. All 
hands shall be fecble, and all knees shall be weak 
as water. They shall cast their silver in the 
streets, and their gold shall be removed: their 
silver and their gold shall not be able to deliver 
them in the day of the wrath of the Lord: they 
shall not satisfy their souls, neither fill their . 
bowels: because it is the stumblingblock of their 
iniquity.”—Ezekial 7: 15, 17, 19. 

The Scriptures contain one interesting pas- 
sage on the pay of army men, but it does not 
seem to have any special reference to our days, . 
so far as we can judge. It reads: 

“And the soldiers likewise demanded of him, 
saying, And what shall we do? And he said 
unto them, Do violence to no man, neither ac- 
euse any falsely; and be content with your 
wages.”—Luke 3: 14. 


No Cut for Five Years 
RE-WAR wages are imnossible—so affirms 
the New York State lederation of Labor— 
and labor will not submit to wage cuts for five 
vears. This stand is modified by the hint that 
if the cost of living drops, labor may accept re- 
ductions, such as will not reduce the actual pur- 
chasing power of the wage. The workers, how-. - 
ever, do not propose to get caught by a drop 
in pay, on the promise that a drop in expenses 
will follow. Sad experience has proved that the 
cost of such an exhibition of public spirit is 
borne by labor alone, and that other members 
of society reap all the profits. 
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More About High Silver 

N the last previous issue of Tue Gotpen AGE 

we gave some of the facts respecting the 
silver situation, but a few more have come to 
light. which we think will be of interest to our 
readers. We are all interested in money; it is 
something that everybody has to handle. Most 
of us could handle a lot more of it than we do, 
or we think we could, anyway. 

The value of the silver in a silver dollar has 
been a fluctuating one. In 1862 it was worth 
$1.04; in 1909 it was worth but forty cents; in 
1915 it was worth fifty-two cents; in 1918 it was 
worth seventy-five cents, and in 1919 it was 
worth $1.08. It is not believed by financiers 
that silver can fall below $1.00 per ounce for 
the next ten years, however, on account of the 
extraordinary market for it in India and China. 

India and China have always been a market 
for the silver of Western countries, because 
they-are silver-standard countries and because 
they are accustomed to require the payment of 
their bills in actual gold or silver coins. They 
have always done business this way; and during 
the war many of them became frightened and 
refused to accept any other kind of money. In 
India the situation was so serious that the natives 
madé a run on the Treasury, presenting notes 
for redemption in silver rupees. Just then the 
situation in India was so difficult for the Brit- 
ish Government to handle that they appealed 
to the United States to release a part of its vast 
silver holdings. So the Pittman act was passed, 
empowering the Secretary of the Treasury to 
melt down and ship abroad a maximum of $350,- 
000,000 of American silver dollars. Of this 
amount $260,000,000 was melted into bullion and 
shipped to India. Large quantities have since 
been shipped to India, China and Japan. Early 
in December silver was heing exported from 
San Francisco to the Orient at the rate of a 
million dollars a day, but this was stopped by 
the Government under a law which forbids sil- 
ver exports, except for the specific purpose of 
balancing exchange. 

Another reason why the price of silver ir 
high and why there is a scarcity of coin for 
circulation is because of the hoarding and melt- 
ing that is going on in various parts of the 


world, and because of the withdrawal of gold 
eoin from general use. It is hard to euforce 
laws forbidding the melting of coin when tha 
siver in the coin is worth more than the face 
value of the coin, and in Mexico the disparity 
between the face value of the dollar and. its sil- 
ver content is so great that silver dollars lave 
practically disappeared and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has had to buy 50% of the output of the 
silver mines for its own use. The United States 
differs from other countries in having no law 
against the melting of coins and if the price of 
silver continues to advance the silver dollar is 
bound to disappear. In fact, the claim is freely 
made that many thousands of silver dollars have 
already disappeared in that way, and more are 
liable to follow them. 

After the Pittman act of April, 1918, was 
passed, and the bullion shipped to India, the 
silver money left in America amounted to $260,- 
000,000; on November 1, 1919, the total stock in 
the country was $208,145,000, of which amount 
$156,135,714 was held in trust to redeem silver 
certificates which are still outstanding. On 
November 20, 1919, the number of free silver 
dollars in the country, i. e., dollars that were 
not held in trust to redeem silver certificates, 
was $67,124,669. Of this amount $10,000,000 has 
been melted and made up into subsidiary coin— 
halves, quarters, and dimes. On December 
11th the free silver dollars in stock amounted 
to $52,183,538. It will thus be apparent that 
Uncle Sam is gradually running short of change. 
The reasons here are the same as elsewhere— 
hoarding and melting, besides exporting. New 
York is now the world’s free silver market. 

The Government has no way of knowing to 
what extent the stock of silver in circulation 
has been depleted by private hoarding or melt- 
ing, but it does know that the withdrawal of 
silver certifieates by persons who anticipate re- 
deeming them in silver dollars was so great just 
before the holidays as to cause a shortage in 
small bills, greatly hampered retail trade. 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes increased from 
298,165,000 on September 12, 1919, to $257,- 
680,000 on November 21, to make up for silver 
certificates withdrawn from circulation. 
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The weight of a United States silver dollar is 
414.5 grains, of which amount 90¢%, or 371.2% 
grains, is of pure silver. There are 480 grains 
in an ounce of silver, and at $1 per ounce the 
silver in a silver dollar is worth seventy-seven 
cents. When silver is worth $1.2929 per ounce, 
the silver in a silver dollar is worth just $1.00. 
When the price of silver goes any higher than 
$1.2929 the dollar is gradually heading toward 
the melting pot, and the higher the price goes 
beyond that the surer the dollar is to land in 
the pot. On November 24th silver touched 
$1.575 at New York. 

‘he subsidiary coins of the United States do 
not contain the same ratio of silver as the dollar. 
While a newly minted dollar contains 371.25 
grains of pure silver, the newly minted frac- 
tional currency contains only 247.22 erains, so 
that the value of the silver in the smailer coins 
is less in a dollar's worth of them than is the 
silver in a silver dollar. When silver is $1.3828 
per ounce, the silver in a dollar's worth of snb- 
sidiary coins is worth just $1.00. The reason for 
making the subsidiary coins worth less than 
their face value was to prevent their being ex- 
ported or melted. 


The disappearance of the smaller coins is 
largely attributable to hoarding. All the mints 
in the country are now working twenty-four 
hours per day, but are unable to meet the de- 
mands for subsidiary coins. Canada is in the 
same predicament and is diseussing the advisa- 
hulity of reducing the percentage of pure silver 
in the subsidiary coin, so as to further insure 
against its being hoarded, melted or exported. 

The Chronicle (tinancial), of New York, says 
that if steps already taken to preserve the in- 
teavity of United States money do not succeed, 
“There are only three courses remaining. The 
first is to release more silver by reducing the 
value of our fractional coins, a step which nat- 
urally is approached with some reluctanes, Lhe 
eeeond is to sell inove goods in the Orient. I 
have already mentioned the difficulties in the 
way of this. A third alternative, which seems 
equally impossible, is tnat Americans and Maro- 
peans shall stop buying in the Mast.” 

On Decamber Sth a bill was actually intro- 
duced4n the House of Representatives by Rep- 


resentative Platt providing for the recoinage of | 


all subsidiary coin in the United States, on a 
basis of 300 grains of pure silver to the dollar 
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of fractional currency, 2 proposed debasement 
of 22.93¢%, ; 

The real trouble is that there is not enough 
actual gold and silver in the world to properly 


sustain the great amount of business. 


Housesat$2, 200 

AS UNION, New Jersey, Charles H. Inger- 
soll, brother of the Ingersoll Watch man, 

has been making substantial, handsome houses 

for $2,200 apiece. ; 

‘The method is much the same as was experi- 
mented with a few years ago by Edison, who 
is watching the work with interest, as some- 
thing greatly for the good of the common peo- 
ple. ‘The houses are fireproof and indestructi- 
ble; for they are made of poured concrete. The 
plumbing, the pipes for electric wires, gas and 
heat are first put into place within the mold for 
the concrete; and when mold and piping are all 
in place, the concrete is poured. After a few 
days for the setting of the material, the mold 
is taken down; and the house is doné.. Every- 
thing is of concrete, including wails, floors and 
roof. The work takes about one month. The 
molds cost $7000 and can be used over again 
about a hundred times. Each house comprises 
five rooms—dining-room, living-room, kitchen, 
and two bedrooms, and a bathroom. These 
houses present a very pleasing appearance. 

Before the war an equally commodious house 
built of wood cost about $3000 to $4000, and to- 
day would cost double that. Made of brick, 
stone or cement blocks the cost now would be 
prohibitive. Houses and lots costing $3000 to 
$3500 mean monthly rents of but $25 to $30, 
and should start competition that would go far 
to solve the high-rent problem. With rentals as 
hich as they are today, there are few. families, 
earning fair wages, that could not afford to buy 
one ot these houses for, say $500 down and 
monthiy payments of $40. Hiven if the total cost 
to the buyer ran to $4000, that would he cheap 
compared with the price of even second-hand 
houses, and very little compared with that of 
new houses. 

With improved methods of building houses 
to last indetinitely, this day of preparaiion for 
the Golden Age is getting ready for the time 
when every man shall own his property and 
enjoy the security and comfort of feeling that 
the roof over him is his own, 
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Shortage of Phone Girls 

fl Bisse world is always short of good girls (the 
- dear things!) and although there are a lot 

of them in the world, yet there is a more acute 

shortage of them just now than ever before, at 

least in the telephone business in New York 

city, so we are given to understand. 

In the telephone business the effort is to get 
refined girls, girls of education and pleasing 
address, and for the last two years it has been 
difficult for the telephone companies to obtain 
enough girls of this class to keep up with the 
growth of the business. The growth of the tele- 
phone business in New York since the armistice 
was declared has been phenomenal, amounting 
to a 20% inerease in traffic—far beyond what 
was anticipated by the engineers of the com- 
pany. In Manhattan and the Bronx it has been 
necessary to install ten or twelve times as many 
new switchboards and new lines as was origi- 
nally estimated. This has created a shortage 
of over 600 operators. 

Although the company has advertised widely 
for telephone girls, and pays a bonus to every 
girl in its employ that brings in another girl, 
yet it has not been able to recruit a normal force 
of operators. The training school, which for 
Many years has supplied the new “hello” girls, 
has not been able to train more than needed to 
take the place of those resigning. To cope with 
the situation, the company has coaxed some of 
its married ex-operators to work in the even- 
ings, and brought in 147 operators from out 
of town, and installed them in dormitories spe- 
cially equipped for their comfort and conven- 
ience. Jiven with all this the service at certain 
times and places reaches a point where calls 
cannotbe answered. The present situation pro- 
vides only about two girls for the work three 
should do, resulting in overworked girls and 
relatively inefficient service. 

The finst thought of many would be that here 
is a situation which could be readily corrected 
by increased wages for the operators, but from 
the company statements it does not seem that the 
matter of wages enters as largely into the ques- 
tion as one would expect. In New York the 
initial basic wage is, we understand, $12 per 
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week. The first two or three weeks are spent 
in schooling, and at the end of the first month 
the wages are increased fifty cents per week; at 
the end of the year they are $14 and at the end 
of six years are $20. Within the past two years 
the average annual wages of the girl operators 
have increased from $659.80 (which is $12.69 per 
week), to $841.91 (which is $16.19 per week). 

The wages and working hours differ some- 
what in different cities. In Baston the maxi- 
mum wage for operators is $21 per week, obtain- 
able in seven years. In Helena the girls receive 
$19 per week at the end of the first year (at 
which time a telephone girl is at the height of 
her efficiency), with double time for Sundays 
and holidays. In Seattle the girls receive time 
and half for Sundays and holidays. In Van- 
couver the girls have a seven-hour day. In 
Boston, Helena and Vancouver the girls are 
organized into unions, and in Boston have equal 
representation at the conference tables where 
their wages and working conditions are dis- 
cussed with the employers. 

The operators in small exchanges do not fare 
s0 well. In Wisconsin the proposal has been 
made to pay these operators in small exchanges 
a monthly allowance of fifty cents per telephone. 
Their wages hitherto have been twenty-two 
cents per hour. 

Reverting again to the situation in New York 
city, the statistics show that the annual labor 
tarnover is 37%, which means that more than 
one-third of the operators are changed annually. 
One half of all the girls who drop out of the 
service are from those who have been less than 
six months at the switchboard. The reasons as- 
signed by the girls for their leaving are chiefly 
other employment, marriage, home duties, hours 
of work, and other working conditions, in the 
order named. The wages are seldom mentioned. 
It is apparent from the statistics that the girls 
particularly dislike giving up their evenings, 
and when one considers that the evening is the 
only time when a girl can reasonably expect to 
meet her possible future life-companion this is 
not to be greatly wondered at. Besides, tele- 
phone girls, some of them, must necessarily 
work Sundays and holidays, for people will use 
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the telephone then as at other times. And some © 


must be on duty all night. 

While the published statements would seem 
to indicate that the telephone companies had 
done about all they could to make the work con- 
genial, yet the work is one involving a high 
degree of mental and physical tension The 
operator cannot let her memory relax for an 


instant, and at times during the day averages. 


more than two arm movements per second in 
some of the New York exchanges where the 
shortage of operators is greatest. This induces 
great fatigue, headaches, stomach trouble, eye- 
strain and other symptoms of neurasthenia. 
The girls are necessarily under very close snper- 
vision, and necessarily also are denied the 
privilege of talking with one another. As a 
consequence of these restrictions few girls can 
stand the strain more than three or four years. 

In Chicago and in numerous other places 
there are automatic telephone systems, where 
no telephone girls are used. The subseriber in- 
dicates his desired number by certain adjust- 
ments upon a dial devised for the purpose. If 
the line is busy he gets a regular “busy” signal, 
intimating to him that he had better wait a 
while. The system is very satisfactory, not as 
much so, from some points of view, as the “voice 
with the smile” which has become so much a 
part of our daily life, but is probably the system 
that will ultimately prevail. The telephone 
engineers are making some moves in this direc- 
tion now, and the time will probably come when 
the telephone operator will be a thing of the 
past. No one is indispensable in business. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that the 
market for telephone operators would forever 
continue as favorable as it now is.. Observation 
and reflection show that such expectations would 
be unreasonable, indeed impossible, for several 
reasons. The prosperity of the past century 
has been—under divine supervison( Dan. 12:4) 
—directly the resuit of the mental awakening of 
the world, pune z, steam, electricity and ap- 
plied mecha mes being the agencies. 

Invention was stimulated by the demand, and 
it has pushed one labor-saving device upon 
another into the factory, the home, on to the 
farm, everywhere, until now it is dificult for 
any to earn a bare living independent of mod- 
‘ern machinery. All of this, together with com- 
merce with outside nations, waking up similarly, 
but later, has kept things going prosperously. 
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It is worthy of note that while wages have 
reached an unprecedented height in recent 
years, the rise in the prices of the necessaries of 
life has more than kept pace with the increase, 
thus exercising more than a counterbalancing 
influence. What will be the result, and how long 
must we wait for it? 

When machinery was first introduced the 
results in competition with human labor and 
skill were feared; but the contrary agencies, 
already referred to (general awakening in 
Christendom and outside, the manufacture of | 
machinery, wars, armies, etc.), have until now 
more than counterbalanced the natural tend- 
ency; so much so that many people have con- 
eluded that this matter acts contrary to reason, 
and that labor-saving machinery is not at war 
with human labor. But not so; the world still 
operates under the law of supply and demand; 
and the operation of that law can be made plain 
to any reasonable mind. The demand for human’ 
labor and skill was only temporarily increased 
in preparing the yet more abundant supply of 
machinery to take labor’s place, and the climax 
once reached, the reaction cannot be otherwise 
than sudden, and crushing to those upon whom 
the displaced weight falls. 

Suppose that civilization has increased the 
world’s demands to five times what they were 
fifty years ago (and surely that should be con- | 
sidered a very liberal estimate), how is it with 
the supply? All will agree that invention ‘and 
machinery have increased the supply to more 
than ten times what it was fifty years ago. A 
mentally blind man can see that as soon as 
enough machinery has. been constructed to sup- 
ply the demands, thereafter there must be a 
race, a competition between man and machin- 
ery; because there will not be enough work for 
all, even if no further additions were made of 
either men or machines. But more population 
is being added; the world’s population is in- 
creasing rapidly, and machinery guided by in- 
creased skill is creating more and better ma- 
chinery daily. Who cannot see that, under the 
present scliish system, as soon as the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand (as soon as we have over 
production) the race between men and machin- 
ery must be a short one, and one very disad- 
vantageous to men and women workers. The 
one true solution to this problem is the oncom- 
ing kingdom of our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ—the promised Golden Age. 
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POLITICAL— DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 





Canadian Farmer Hopeful 


ae Canadian reactionaries, or supporters 
of things-as-they-have-been, are desirous of 
postponing a general election until 1923, but 
the people, and especially the farmers, having 
tasted the good things of government in 
Ontario’s recent election, wish an election im- 
mediately. The result of the election just held, 
it will be remembered, gave the majority to 
the combined United Farmers and Laborites 
with fifty-seven votes in the Ontario Legisla- 


tare, with the other parties’ combined vote of 


fifty-two—the Liberals, the Conservatives and 
the Independents. 


The United Farmers have safeguarded them- 


- selves against treachery or bribery by requir- 


ing each representative to give his local backers 
a signed letter of resignation, effective when- 
ever his backers desire to. make it so. This 


_ amounts to a recall and safeguards the voters. 


' The Farmers and Laborites, having succeeded 
so well in the most conservative province, 
Ontario, want to try out their strength through- 


_out the entire Dominion, and are clamoring 


against the postponement of the general elec- 
tion. The United Farmers have perfected an 
organization all over Canada, and expect to 
have eighty votes in the House of Commons of 
the Canadian Parliament. This, together with 
the Laborite votes, it is expected will control 
the Parliament for the next five years, unless 
before then Parliament should be dissolved and 
another election ordered. 


The immediate result of the Ontario election 
was to cause the politicians to try to placate 
the farmers and working: people, who had be- 
come weary of the continuance of war-time con- 
ditions-during peace. Throughout the World 
War the functions of the regulargovernmenthad 
been given largely to the Privy Council, rep- 
Tesenting the Imperial Government of Great 
Britain, for the sake of efficiency in war, and 
Orders in Couneil had taken the place of laws 
passed by the Parliament. As announced ina 
recent issue the fears of the reactionary poli- 
ticians caused them at the close of 1919 to 
withdraw practically all the Orders in Council, 
including those regarded most oppressive by the 


people: relating to the free exercise of speech, 
pregs, assembly and religion. 

In the announcement of this good news to the 
people the Winnipeg Tribune put side by side, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration, the 
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News Items in the Winnipeg Tribune concerning the Resteration 
ef Liberty in Canada 


announcement of the new liberty for Canadians 
and the reactionary resolution of the Methodist 
Ministerial Association of Toronto, questioning 
the advisability of restoring freedom of press 
and of speech. Just why the Canadian clergy 
should want war-time restrictions maintained 
during peace was not stated, but it is well known 
that during the war and since, some of the 
clergy have acted in what was termed a high- 
handed, oppressive and intolerant manner in 
connection with some who did not agree with 
them in all things religious. Possibly the min- 
isters think that time heals all wounds, and if 
the matter can be kept quiet it will be forgotten 
in a year or two, and are playing for a safe 
position in this respect. 








Until recently the Canadian farmers have had 
only local organizations, but now they have 
consolidated their varions codperative organiza- 
tions, and from coast to coast are anticipating 
the early obtaining, through the ballot, of the 
legislative power of the Dominion and of the 
separate provinces. The result of the election 
came about through dissatisfaction with the 
administration which had charge of the govern- 
ment in the war. As explained by Nelson Par- 
liament, the new speaker of the Ontario Par- 
liamert, “War politics, and particularly war 
expenditures which were injudicious, if not 
actually wasteful, had opened the eyes of every 
Canadian voter, and though the experiment ot 
Unionist government had promised well, it had 
failed to fulfill its pledges”. Hence the change 
in the complexion of Canadian politics, and the 
fear of the old-time politicians that a general 
election might result in an ouster for them. 

‘The United Farmers stand for direct taxation 
so arranged that at least a fair share of the 
burden will be carried by the wealthy. They 
propose to establish a system of vocational 
schools to keep the boys and girls on the farm; 
like those of Denmark and of the Middle West 
of the United States—“Country high schools 
whose aim will be not only the routine education 
which is now available, but to instill into the 
minds and hearts of country boys and girls a 
love of agriculture and of nature and of the 
country. The public schools and universities 
will continue in operation to fit those who so 
‘desire for the various professions; the new 
schools will fit for agriculture and occupations 
other than professional. Trade and commerce 
speak for the glory of the country; but the real 
backbone, the stamina of the population, is still 
found in a contented rural population.” 

A movement in the United States correspond- 
ing to the United Farmers of Canada is mown 
as the Nonpartisan League. It stands for much 
thé.same things, and may manifest unexpected 
strength in the election next November. Such 
movements signify that the old order is not as 
popular as it has been tor decades past and 
that the common people are discarding it in 
favor’ of Something that they think may serve 
their “interests better and the exclusive inter- 
ests of the wealihy less. It is one of the indi- 
entions of the world-wide change that the 
Scriptures say is due to take place at about 
this time. The new alignment of legislators 
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is hoped to produce better things for the pco- 
ple, to give the poor a better chance, and to 
restrict the pernicious meddling of the well-to- 
do in matters that concern everybody: ‘To 
what extent the change will help those that 
most need help remains to be seen, but the 
Farmers and Laborites have sincere hopes that 
they can make things better. Very likely they” 
could if not interfered with, but the powers of 
predatory wealth remain great and active, and 
may attempt to interfere with the orderly prog 
ress of the proposed reforms. Meanwhile the 
new parties have the well wishes of those that 
care tor the common people, and look for the 
early enlargement of the liberties of the poor 
and the betterment of their condition. 

From time immemorial the poor have suf: | 
fered at the hands of the rich and powerful. 
‘Their condition has been too often like that 
depicted by the Wise Man centuries ago, “As 
a roaring lion, and a ranging bear;so is awicked 
ruler over the poor people”. The better hopes 
for the poor—the average citizen—and the 
prosperity of a really beneficent administra- 
tion are also suggested when, “with righteous- 
ness he [Christ] shall judge [rule over] the 
poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of 
the earth ”. (Isaiah 11:4)/ “What shall one 
then [in the Golden Age] answer the messen- 
ger of the nation [those sent from all over 
the earth to find out the cause of prosperity 
wherever the arrangement of the Golden Age 
may spread]? That the Lord hath founded Zion 
[the better government really for the people], 
and the poor of his people shall trust in it”. 
—Isaiah 14:32. 


Austria Starving 
N°? GREATER problem has been faced by 
the diplomats at Paris, in their regulation 
of the world, than the economic situation in 
Austria. Austria desperately needs money, but 
has no credit; and the bankers, being trustees 
of funds, cannot see their way clear to loan 
much of anything to men without credit. Most 
ot the property of the nation has been pledged 
to the Reparations Commission of the League, 
to pay in some measure the cost Austria put 
the rest of the world to for the war orgy started 
by Austrian royalty and nobility. There is 
practically nothing left to be pawned for funds 
to help out the industries of Austria. Adjoin- 
ing nations that were bound by treaty to supply 


Austria with coal and other supplies are not 
keeping their promise; and Paris seems unble 
to force any of them to observe “the sacredness 
oft treaty obligation’. Industry has reached a 
low ebb, and with it has arrived the train of 
evils that come after people have not been able 
to get work for some time. Austrian factories 
are ready to work full time, but there is no 
money to bay materials to work on, and for- 
eigners are doubtful about sending raw mate- 
rials costing good money to people who perhaps 
may not be able to pay properly tor them. 

Yhe internal problems of Austria have passed 
beyond the stage of ceonomics and have he- 
come distressingly social. In order to raise a 
little money to provide for the necessities ot the 
people, the nation is taking down its priceless 
treasures of art and selling them to enldly bar- 
gaining foreigners. l’amous Gobelin tapestries 
and immense silk rugs, paintings, rare manu- 
scripts, beautiful plate, delicate porcelain and 
glass used at state functions, antique furniture, 
medals and even coin collections are coming the 
way of the American art connoisseur for what 
they will bring. 

Tor unless Austria can seeure 15,000,000 
Dutch gulden to pay for flour and corn in Rot- 
terdam the people will have nothing to eat. 
Austria would like to pawn her art treasures, 
so as to get them back; but no banker will ad- 
vance the money on such security, and art must 
go on the auction block for purchasing provi- 
sions for the populace. 

Bread is hard to. get, even at what in Amer- 
ican money would be $2 a loaf. Milk in nearby 
territory is $10 a quart. A pair of ladies’ shoes 
costs $80. The ration of bread has heen a little 
over a pound a day. The meat ration has been 
three ounces a week, in weeks when it could be 
had. Only infants can have a little fresh milk. 

, Condensed milk is practically exhausted. Eggs, 
beans, sugar, and potatoes do not exist in 
Vienna. Medicine cannot be obtained, except as 
it fe made there. Stocks of food from the 
Fntente nations have been eaten up. Feed for 
horses and enttle is gone, and the beasts of 
burden cannot hear the burdens of the city. 

Factories never know from day to day 
whether they can run tomorrow: for Czecho- 
Slovakig has not kept her promise to supply 
coal at the same rate as before the war. Street 
ears can run only at certain hours each day. No 
one lmows when the steam railroads may stop. 


Restaurants can have heat only at certain times. 
Hotels are not heated, and guests sit shivering 
in the warmest winter clothing. Only a room 
or two in a house can have heat; for the coal 
ration is a little over a hod of coal a week per 
family—not enough for the kitchen fire. ‘The 
great forests about Vienna are being cut for 
fuel. Wood is plenty; but it takes large sums 
ot Austrian crowns to buy wood, and the crown, 
usually worth more than the twenty-cent franc, 
is now worth around half a cent, and men rich 
in money are poor indeed. here is light, a 
little carbide lamp; the supply of kerosene and 
candles is exhausted. 

A million people are feeding at the public 
kitchens. Burgomaster Reuman of Vienna says: 

“Wea have been rendered absolute beggars, a city of 
mendicants. ‘Phere is nothing but despair facing us. 
Our citizens are herded like cattle; 75% of the families 
in the city now live in one or two rooms, There ia 
searcely a chanee that more than a small percentage of 
the people will be able to cook their meals during the 
winter, Hospitals must be closed, so we are prepared 
for a terrtble death rate. The people seek the coffee 
houses, where they herd all day to avail themselves of 
the warmth generated by their bodies. Swarms of beg- 
gars of all ages and both sexes swarm the streets, many 
of them shoeless, and clad in rags.” 

Starving men creep into hotel dining-rooms 
and restaurants to grasp scraps of food. Officers 
and their wives and children are begging on 
the streets. The sights at the hospitals are hor- 
rible. Most of the children below three years 
of age are dying or have gone. Hardly any 
babies live long after birth, and mothers die 
in childbirth. People die in the streets from 
hunger and cold. 

At the same time it is reported that those 
who have made vast sums through the war are 
spending their funds like water. These newly 
rich. erowd the dance halls in a “sickly whirl of 
enjorment bordering on self-destruction”, which 
nroduces a frightful effect on the sober-minded 
people of the city. Parts of Vienna are re- 
ported to be more superficially gay than ever. 
J.imousines take the rich to the theaters, but 
stop a block or two away, to avoid the display of 
wealth that a congestion of cars at the door 
makes. Vhe city is dying, but “dying to music”. 

And the politicians and diplomats are busy 
plotting. One hears of intrigues for a change 
in the government of this miserable people, [x- 
peeted revolution is qnenched in blood or in 
prison. The distress makes talk of the dissolu- 
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tion of the Republic into its component prov- 
inees, which might do as they pleased—join 
Germany, or go it alone, or with some other 
people. The monarchists plan to return with a 
king—anu then the bankers. perhaps, would ad- 
Vance money. And in Paris was for a time the 
people’s hope—“The Commission will mend 
matters”, but now hope in the Conference is 
gone; no one has the wisdom to know how to 
help stricken Austria. 

No one can read the story of Austria without 
tears of pity. Five years ago Austria, with 
rumble of cannon and roll of drum, started the 
World War. The Hapsburgs perhaps were in- 
sane, perhaps desperate. ‘he Hapsburgs are 
gone. The unforiunate populace is finding that 
behind the seenes was God; for “God is not 
mocked [deceived]: for whatsoever a man [or a 
nation] soweth, that shall he also reap” (Gala- 
tians 6:7); and Catholie Austria is “of the flesh 
reaping corruption (famine, death]}”. (Galatians 
6:3) But divine love and mercy are also watch- 
ing; and soon in the Golden Age, even in Aus- 
tria, after suffering has made hearts soft, the 
God of Love will “wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be neither sorrow, nor 
erying; for the former things are [then] passed 
away’.—Revelation 21:4. 

Democracy in Australia 
TL aSEe is something in the atmosphere of 
Australia that makes the natives less tol- 
erant of a so-called “upper crust” than in many 
other places in the world. Possibly this is be- 
cause the colony in the first place was devel- 
oped from a penal colony, and it is a well- 
known fact that in prison everybody is on a 
common level. Prisoners accept no lordly 
strutting or bossing from other prisoners. A 
man is a man and that is the end of it. 

During and atter the Civil War in the United 
States the Australians poked a good deal of 
fun at-America, saving, with more or less 
truth, that almost every American was either 
a Captain, a Major, a Colonel or a General, but 
now it seems that in Australia they are having 
a repetition of what prevailed in the United 
States, and they have not only a great many 
army titles,but a very large number of hered- 
itary and other knights. 

The Australians do not object so much to the 
army titles nor is there reason why they should, 
in view of the great number of Australians that 
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fought in the World War, and the courage and 
faithfulness with which they carried their bur- 
dens, but they do not take so kindly to the 
multiplication of knights, and prefer that they 
should not be saddled with a nobility that, in 
some instances at least, came to the awarded 
honors by the path of favoritism. If there is 
anything that will make a manly man weary 
it is to have somebody awarded honors which 
he did not fairly earn, and thereafter assume 
toward his fellows an air of distinction and 
importance which has no merit to: back it up. 

This matter of awarding honors is a ticklish 
business. There has just been a sample of it 
in the United States. Admiral Sims proposed 
nineteen men for Distinguished Service Medals, 
to receive a part of the 120 such medals that 
were to be allotted to the Navy. The Board of 
Awards and Seeretary of the Navy Daniels 
reduced the Sims list to six, but made the Ad- 
niural himself one of the number. This arrange- 
ment was not satisfactory to the Admiral, who 
intimated that Secretary Daniels had been par- 
tial in the bestowal of the navy honors and 
refuscd to accept the medal which had been 
awarded to himself. Some of the naval officers 
overdid themselves in claiming medals for their 
men. Admiral Sims claims that one such com- 
mander recommended every man on his ship for 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 


Army Officers Quit Jobs 
At officers are like other human beings. 
They have wives and kiddies, and the 
wives and kiddies have to live; so it comes 
about that with the rising cost of living, or the 
diminishing value of the dollar, whichever way 
one chooses to state it, the officers are having 
a hard time of it, along with everybody else. 
They probably think just as much of Uncle 
Sam as they ever did, but of the combatant 
army that were in the Government service at. 
the time the armistice was signed two thousand 
resigned within the ensuing year, or about 
25¢¢, to enter more profitable lines of work. 
The General Staff announces that the high 
cost of living, and the consequent reduction in 
living standards, “has resulted (in) a profound 
state of discontent and low morale in the serv- 
ice’. Some of these men received some glory 
during the war; but a little of that form of 
compensation, in leu of needed cash, goes 
a long way. 
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Farming Corporations Next 
ppaat is Just where we are headed for, and 
going toward it as fast as we can. There 
are 22,000,000 farmers in the United States; and 
it might be thought a good thing, a wise thing, 
8 desirable thing, for them to remain independ- 
ent owners and managers of their own proper- 
ties. But they are losing out in the race and 
gradually becoming a tenant class, moved about 
from place to place, uncertain from one year 
to the next where their living will be made. 

A generation ago there were no farming cor- 
porations, no milk corporations, no butter cor- 
porations, no fruit corporations, or almost none, 
and no meat corporations of size. Now, gradu- 
ally, all the things that are raised upon farms 
are finding their way to market through packing 
and shipping corporations of one kind or an- 
other, and the next inevitable step in the devel- 
opment of these corporations is the purchase 
and management of the farms from which their 
supplies are drawn. 

Already the most desirable lands for ‘the 
raising of certain kinds of fruits and vegetables 
have passed into the hands of farming corpora- 


' tions, and the independent farmer is irresistibly 


forced back into the less productive lands. There 
is a reason for this. Farming is a business the 
same as any other business. It requires capital 
the same as any other business. It requires 
management, good management, if it is to sur- 
vive in the face of the competition with which 
it is surrounded. And it is not always the case 


_ that the farmers have either the capital or the 


ability and experience to meet the constantly 
changing conditions. In these days a farmer 
who tries to get along by doing as was done a 
generation ago, and then considered good prac- 
tise, could not retain possession of his farm 
more than a very few years. 

The farmer must keep abreast of the mar- 
vellous changes taking place in farm manage- 
ment orthe will go under, and he must be on 
the alert-to join and actively to participate in 
cooperative organizations or he will go uder. 
He may go under anyway, as it is hard for even 
an intelligent and aggressive coéperative organ- 


-ization to fight for business with an old estab- 
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lished, highly organized, multi-millionaire bus- 
iness corporation that already has virtual con- 
trol of transportation, banking and marketing 
facilities, but it is better to go under intelligent 
and organized than it is to go under unintellig- 
ent and unorganized, and there is a better chance 
of coming out on top when things change for 
the better, as they surely will do. 

It should be remembered that the theory of 
our Government is that it is a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people; and so 
long as 22,000,000 farmers choose to be free men 
they can be so, if they wish to have it so. They 
can codperate and vote together. 

‘We cannot conceive that the farmers of the 
country would look forward with any joy to 
substituting for our present form of government 
a government as Life puts it, instead of the peo- 
ple, in place of the people, in lieu of the people, 
inferior to the people, in preference to the peo- 
ple, in opposition to the people, in pursuit of the 
people, at the people, against the people, in 
front of the people, on top of the people, before 
the people, behind the people, around the people, 
through the people, over the people, under the 
people, up the people, down the people, into the 
people, wrecking the people; and if we ever get 
the rule of the almighty dollar, that is what we 
shall have. 

Some people think we have that kind of rale 
now. But let us not be pessimistic. It might 
be a lot worse. George Bernard Shaw said a 
year or so ago that all the real Christians and 
liberty-lovers in the United States were in jail; 
but if he was right then he is wrong now, and 
it is hoped the voters of the country will prove 
it to him by the ballot. 

The giants of Noah's day represented the 
money powers of our own day. It was the 
improper blending of spiritual and natural mat- 
ters that brought to pass the giants of olden 
times, through whom came the violence im the 
earth preceding the cataclysm of the Deluge. 
Is it remarkable that we find a ecorrespondency 
in our own time? 

Have we not giants today, of renown, of al- 
most ilimitable power among men? Are not 
the trusts of today, the financial princes of 


the earth financially strong heyond any dream 
of the past? Is it not through the operation of 
these that the present great time of trouble and 
violence is upon the world? Surely the picture 
is this precisely. - 

In what sense were these giant corporations 
and trusts and massive fortunes developed? 
Are they of heathen origin? Oh, no! ‘he 
heathen never dreamed of such things, never 
imagined the might and power over men which 
is in the grasp of these institutions. Bue if 
not of natural or heathen origin whence came 
these giants? We answer that they are the 
offspring of a misdirected spiritual energy. It 
is Christian enlightenment, improperly received 
and improperly exercised in the world, that has 
begotten the spirit of selfishness which has 
reached its development and maturity in these 
giants. The whole earth would shortly be in 
their power, in their grasp, unless the Lord in 
his providence interposed, as he is about to do 
by the establishment of his‘long-promised and 
long-desired rule of the Golden Age. 


Attracting Useful Birds 
N PLANNING the arrangements of a farm it 
is well to remember the birds. There still 
exists the age-long war between man and in- 
sects, and on man’s side mav be enlisted the 
useful birds, who will come if they are invited. 

Birds have needs, are attracted to locations 
where their needs are met, and avoid those which 
are not suitable for their purposes. Among the 
needs of the birds are: water for drinking and 
bathing, nesting boxes, protection from enemies, 
and winter feeding. 

The more birds the better, provided the ar- 
rangements are such that the feathered friends 
have counter-attractions to keep them away 
trom eating the crops. Jf plenty of other food 
is at hand, the insect-eating birds will let the 
crops. more or lexs alone. Certain trees or 
bushes and other plants may be grown in thicket 
formation to supply food ror birds and make 
altractive retreats for them. 

Some of the bird-food plants and the number 
of kinds of birds that eat them are: Elderberry, 
G7; rasphetries and blackherries, 60: mulber- 
Ties, 48% dogwood fruit, 47: nonpoizonous su- 
macs, 44: wild cherries, 39: blueberries, OF; wild 
grapes, 29; pokeberries, 26: Virginia erec per 
berries, 25; bavberries, 25; juniper berries, 25; 
June berries, 20; holly berries, 19; strawberries, 
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16: viburnums, 16; hackberries, 15; huckleber- 
ries, 15; haws, 12: spieebush berries, 11; rose 
hips, 11; sarsaparilla, 10; souc gum, 10; goose- 
berrieg, 10; currants, 10, and snowberries, 10. 

Ttis important to have bird-tood for late win- 
ter and early spring, when such food is scarcest. 
‘The plants that retain their berries longest are: 
Juniper, bayberry, hackberry, barberry, mag- 
nolia, mountain ash, rose, Christmas berry, 
chinaberry, pepper tree, sumac, holly, black 
alder, frost grapes, manzanita, snowherry, ever- 
green blucberry, farkleberry, evergreen cherry. 

Certain plants keep bearing food for the 
birds during the famine of early spring, such 
as the early ripening mulberries, redberried 
elder, service-berries, wild strawberries, rasp- 
berries and dewberries—which afford protec- 
tion to cultivated varietics—and European bird 
cherries, stock cherries, ripening simultaneously 
with the domestic cherries. 

Midsnmmer food for birds is abundant, but 
if the birds are to be kept from the cultivated 
fruits and berries, there should be a supply of 
the wild varieties that ripen during the sum- 
mer. A careful selection of wild vegetation can 
be made to feed the birds the year round, and 
be enough to keep them from the plants raised 
for -human food. 

Where there are many: birds there are few 
insects, but at the same time the enemies of the 
birds will come, and the birds should be pro- 
tected from them. The most practical protec- 
tion is a funnel-shaped guard or loose spiral of 
barbed wire about the trunks of trees. Assured 
safety, and a plentiful supply of food and water 
work wonders in attracting insect-consuming 
birds to the farm. 

It would seem that people that love and care 
for the birds and other useful forms of life 
possess more of the spirit of the Golden Age 
than those that love to hurt, hunt and destroy 
them: and such will be ready to prosper more 
when the better times arrive. 


No. Use to Hoard 


In the Golden Age oa fall remedy for all 
currency matters will be found, a remedy of 
the Lord's provision, It is useless meantime 
for any to think that they ean hide from the 
ditliculties of the present situation by hoarding 
either gold or silver. The difficulty is world- 
wide and upon all classes. 


epee remy 
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The Month Calendar 


T IS proposed that we employ a calendar in 

_which every month will have twenty-eight 
days, and there will be thirteen months in the 
year, making a total of 364 davs, and that the 
extra day he celebrated as New Year's Day, 
without counting it as-a regular day in any 
week. The people back of the idea call them- 
selves the American Equal Month Calendar As- 
sociation of Minneapolis. Every fourth year, 
except the century year of three centuries out 
of four, would have another extra day, corre- 
sponding to what is now termed Leap Year Day. 
At present the extra day comes on February 29, 
but the new. extra day might be put at the 
end of June and before July began. The months 
would go by their present names, but the third 
would be called Liberty Month, and would come 
between February and March. 

That the idea has merit is shown hy the fact 
that it is already used for business purposes by 
a number of progressive corporations, which 
find it easier to make comparigons of their rec- 
ords, if the periods compared are all equal. 
Under the ordinary calendar it is difficult to 
make a just comparison of the reenrds of a 
month of twenty-eight davs and those of thirty- 
one days, but where the “werking periods’, 
as the twenty-eight-day months inay be termed, 
are equal, all monthly records are instantly 
comnarahle, without making allowances for di!- 
ferences in the number of days per month. 

Such an arrangement would be objected to 
by many persons who belicve that the Diblical 
arrangement of consecutive weeks of seven days, 
each ought not to be disturbed. The Jews nad 
a somewhat samilar arrangement, with months 
usually thirty days long, which would bring die 
months live days out of place every year, a 
difference compensated for by the cevasional 
Insertion of an extra month. 

The calendar arranvement of the Golden Age 
is pretty clearly indivated to be somewhat ike 
that of the ancient Jewish eatendar: foc the erl- 
ebratidn ‘of regularly recurring “sahbaihs” 
every seventh day is pointed to as one of the 
provisions of that cra. By the Jewish plan the 
month corresponds closely with the lunar monih, 
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so that a glance at the moon tells approximately 
the day of the month. 


Why Does Mercury Wobble? 
HE smallest planet and the nearest to the 
sun is Mereury. Astronomers are wonder- 
ing why the planet as it circles around the sun 
has its peculiar irregular wobble. It should, 
theoretically, swing around in a regular curve, 
but at certain points or times it deviates per- 
ceptibly from the track that men of science fig- 
ure as normal. It was once thought that the 
variation was owing to the passing by of 
another planet nearer the sun, but this theory 
had to be given up, for reasons that astrono- 
mers would understand. Then it was theorized 
that the attractive power, or gravitation, of the 
sun might not follow exactly the law laid down 
in the physies textbooks. And that this may 
be the ease is indicated by the fact that a similar, 
hut very slight, variation occurs with the planet 
Mars. A year ago it would have been consid- 
ered presumptuous to question the universal ap- 
plication of the law of gravitation, but now Dr. 
iSinstein has shown that light does not travel 
in an absolutely straight line, but is apparently 
an emanation from the sun, or from a star, 
which, like the rays from radium, or the X-rays, 
may he attracted or repulsed and bent from a 
straight line when passing a huge body like the 
sun, it seems necessary to reéxamine all the old 
laws of nature. 

Tt is like wheels within wheels. Human wis- 
dom has done something in observing the rid- 
dles of the forees of the universe, but 1 there are 
evidently other forees whose very existence has 
not been suspected, but which exercise their 
effect. We are little children who have found 
a few wonderful tragments of a vast and beau- 
tiful whole. The Creator alone understands, 
and he asks us, “Where is the way where light 
dwelleth? and as for darkness, where is the 
place thereat?” (Job 98:19) And he tells us 
tat man eannot grasp his wonderful wisdom, 
saving, “As the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and may thoughts than your thoughts”,—Isaiah 
00:9; Job9:2-12 
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A Mere Wheel ‘ By Harry P. Weaver 
ONTRARY to general opinion, the flange of 
a wheel, the usual function of which is to 
hold the wheel from running off the rail, seldom 
functions in that capacity, exeept in cases of 
severe jolting, rounding abrupt curves, ete. The 
flange of a wheel seldom touches a rail. What 
keeps the truck on the rails, then? may be asked. 
The principle may be illustrated in this way: A 
cone rolled on a table does not roll in a straight 
line, but on the contrary, in a cirele. This is 
because, simply enough, one end of the cone 
is larger than the other, and thus, though turn- 
ing synchronously with the small end, because 
of its greater size makes more progress. 

Following this principle, two cones with 
larger ends attached may be rolled on two par- 
allel sticks or rails, indefinitely, without rolling 
off; because, should the pair roll toward one 
side, the size of the cone increases on that rail, 
and diminishes correspondingly on the other, 
resulting in increased progress on the side of 
the greater size and a running ahead, causing 
a shifting of the cone to the advantage of the 
other, only to be repeated from that side in a 
similar manner, but.never rolling eutirely off 
the rails. 

The crown of the wheel, on the side of the 
flange, which runs on the rail on the inside, is 
of larger diameter than is the outer side of the 
wheel; and it is this crowning feature in the 
eonstruction of the wheel which, acting as an 
incomplete double cone, keeps the truck on the 
rails in the described manner. In this manner 
a train may ran for miles on a straight track 
without the flange of a wheel coming in contact 
with the rail. 


Radio and Light Phones 
A§ THE gates of the Golden Age are about 
to swing open to humanity, many and fast 
come wonderful discoveries and inventions that 
indicate how little we know and how much there 
will be to explore and learn. Thus far we have 
had only the telephone that talks over a wire, 
with a hint of a phone talking through the uni- 
versal ether. But how to bring the new won- 
Gers down to the common people has nut ap- 
peared up to this day. 

The radio or wireless phone has just been 
brought measurably nearer the home. It has 
not been feasible to obtain the high tension cur- 
rent required for wireless, except from high- 
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powered direet-current generating plants. Now 
the disagreeable hum of the ordinary alternat- 
ing current, the current that enters the hquse 
over the cleetric light wire, has been overcome ; 
an@at may soon be possible to plug in a wire- 
less phone into an ordinary lamp socket, and 
talk with any one miles off that has a wireless 
phone of like “tune”. 

A young British inventor has disclosed an 
invention used during the World War, whereby 
it was feasible to talk over a sunbeam, or a beam 
of light from a small searchlight. It is the 
transnussion of speech by light, and is accom- 
plished by taking advantage of the variations 
of light from a mirror attached to the vibrating 
diaphragm of a phonograph transmitter. The 
vibrating light beam is received on selenium, a 
material extremely sensitive to changes in light; 
and from that by a process understood by sci- 
entists there comes a vibrating current of elec- 
tricity affecting a telephone receiver in the 
usual manner. 

The inventor calls it the “sunphone”. It has 
been used for three years in the British army 
for distances up to a couple of miles, and proved 
itself valuable because of the ability to point a 
ray of light in any desired direction, thus keep- 
ing the message as exclusive as though over a 
wire, unlike the wide-flung message of the wire- 
less, which goes out in every direction. 

Alen have touched only the elements of knowl- 
edge that will becomecommon in the GoldenAge. 
Under the better auspices of that time men will 
begin really to understand; but in the presence 
of the mysteries of the universe, they will al- 
ways feel as one did long ago: “If man will 
contend with God, he cannot answer him one of 
a thousand, which doeth great things past find- 
ing out; yea, and wonders without number’.— 
Job 9: 3, 10. 


No More Seasickness ? 

S THE dreaded malady of the sea van- 

quished? It is, if we are to believe Major A. 
ix. Lenion. army surgcon. He says he has re- 
lieved violent attacks by packing the ears with 
sterilized gauze. for the trouble is caused by the 
organ of equilibrium within the ear: “The 
counter pressure in the ear counteracts the sen- 
sation of intermittent air pressure, and relief 
is had at once; a person should use a piece of 
gauze about two inches square and pack it 
firnly in the ear passage, but not against the 
drum” This is surely worth trying. 


a. 
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Care of the Body 


HOSE who understand how to eare for their 
bodies, and apply this lnowledge in their 
daily living, are practically immune to the vari- 
ous diseases and weaknesses with which the 
average person is afflicted. Those who have the 
best knowledge of the human body and its 
needs have arrived at the conclusion that even 
fallen man should normally live as long as ani- 
mals in proportion to the time each takes to 
reach maturity. Animals live five times the 
length of time it takes them to cone to maturity, 
so that if a man reaches maturity at the age of 
thirty, he should live to be a hundred and fifty 
years of age. But today the average length of 
life is ahout thirty-five years, and at that rate 
of deterioration the race would soon beeome so 
weak as to be no longer able to propagate itself. 


By Mrs. Andrew J, Holmes 


There are many people living today who are 
in themselves evidence of what a change from 
wrong to right living has done for people who 
are intelligent enough to sce the difference when 
it is presented to them. Annette Kellerman in 
her book, “The Body Beautiful”, says of her 
condition when she was a child: 


“I was weak, puny and deformed. I was bow-legged 
to an extreme degree, with knees so weak that I could 
neither stand nor welk without iron braces, whien I wor 
continually, For nearly two years also I had to struggle 
against consumption. My success in acquiring perfect 


health and faultless development of every part of my 


bods was certainly not due to any natural advantages; 
on the conirers, my superior endurance, my perfect 
condition and development, have been brought ahout 
salely through rav knowlede of the laws and reqnire- 
ments of health. and io ry studies and understanding 
of all subjects associated with body culture and the 
building of heaith and vitalite,” 

In.Sanford Bennett's “Old Age, Its Cause and 
Preverition”, he sars: 

“At fifty I was physically an old man. Many years 
of too active byyiness cares had resulted in a general 
break-down, Iwas then wrinkled, partially bald. cheeks 
sunken, face drawn and hagmard. muscles atrophied: and 
thirty years of ‘whrouic dyspepsia finaliy resutcsd in 
caturrh of thy stomach, wich acid rheumatizm periodi- 
cally adding izs agonics, Tawas an cold man and lookeil 
it. It was the desperation of my case which induced 
me to take up a system of health building. It was our 
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custom. if any of us waa sick, promptly to ‘take soma 
thing tor iv’. In many sicknesses 1 have had an inti- 
mate acquaintance with most alleged medicinal reme- 
dies, anything an anxious relative could think of. It ia 
a depressing List to look back upon, and I think I have 
campled them all. I grew up in the firm belief that in 
rnedicine lay the only curative process, and I regarded 
drugstores as life-saving stations. I remained in that 
condition until I was fifty years of age, and broken ~ 
down in health and strength. This enumeration of my 
physical woes at that age is a truthful statement of the 
conditions then existing. And now jn my seventy-second 
year (wTitten in 1912) I present the condition of an 
athlete in training and the appearance of a man little 
more than half. my years. Unacceptable as it may 
he to the vast number of the medical profession, and 
also the industries connected with it, the facts are that 
T succeeded only after I had discontinued all medicines. 
Health cannot be found in drugstore preparations.” 


Dy. Ely G. Jones, in the Medical Summary, 
August, 1919, says: 

“It is a fact that drugless healers are growing rapidly 
in this country. We find them located on about every 
street. We, as physicians, have got to do more for the 
sick than ever before; or clse we shall see drugless heal- 
ers grow and fatten on our failures. They are here te 
stay and must be reckoned with in all our future cal- 
culations. As physicians we have failed in our duty to 
the sick: we have failed to find a definite treatment for 
the diseases common to our country. As o result of 
this sad state of things, there are thirty-five million peo- 
ple in the United States that depend upon some form 
of drugless healing when they are sick. In 1909 I 
warned the profession of what was coming. In the ten 
yoars since then the number of people who employ drug 
leas healers when sick has doubled. At that rate where 
will the medical profession be in ten years from now? 

“Tt is said that the average mortality from disease in 
this country would not be over seven per cent, without 
any medical treatment. The mortality of the treat- 
ment under some physicians is twelve per cent. From 
this it will be seen that the public would be better off 
without them, If we physicians are to be of any real 
bonefit to the public, the mortality under our treatment 
must be lowered seven per cent.” 

Sir William Osler, a recognized authority on 
drugs, addressed a body of two thousand stu- 
dents at Oxford University with these words: 

“Genuemen, there is no such thing as medicine. Na- 
ture does the healing and the most we can do is to assis® 
ler in removing the cause of the disease, not by drugs, 
but by observing the laws of health. Those who know 
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the most about drugs use them the least, and those who 
know the least about them use them the most.” 
Thirteen years ago my physieal condition was 
such that an M. D. said I would never get up 
from my bed again. I am now in a condition 
where I never have an ache nor a pain and never 
know a sick day from one year’s end to the 
next. Health cannot be found in drugstore prep- 
arations, nor can life be materially prolonged 
by any medical preparation. The solution of 
the problem lies only in Nature’s principal 
methods of inducing health—nourishing food, 
pure water, pure air, external and internal 
cleanliness, sunlight and other rational laws of 
hygiene of which I hope to have more to say 
in sueceeding contributions. By following these 
laws health and long life are a natural result; 
without these they are not obtainable. Symp- 
toms are nature’s red flag of warning. Drugs 
deaden the warning signals, but do not remove 
the eauses. Wrong living promotes disease and 
right living cures it. 


Cookie Recipes 
Canadian Ginger Snaps 

One cup molasses, one-half cup shortening, 
three and one-fourth cups flour, one-half tea- 
spoon soda, one teaspoon ginger, one and one- 
half teaspoons salt. Heat molasses to boiling 
point and pour over shortening ;add dry ingredi- 
ents mixed and sifted; chill thoroughly; toss 
one-fourth mixture on a floured board and roll 
as thin as possible; shape with small round 
cutter, first dipped in flour. During rolling, the 
bowl containing mixture should be kept in a 
coal place, or it will be necessary to add more 
flour to dough, which makes cookies hard rather 
than crisp. Bake ten minutes at 450 desrces, 


Oatineal Cookies 
One-fourth cup butter, one-fourth cup lard. 
one-half teaspoon soda in one-half cup sweet 
milk, two cups flour, Jour eups rolled oats, one 
and one-fourth cups sugar, one-half teaspoon 
salt. Roll out and cut the same as any cookics. 
Bake a, good brown. 


‘ Massachusetts Cookies 
Two cups sugar, one cup eriseco, one secant 
cup sweet milk, five cups flour, salt, flavoring, 
two eggs, two good teaspoons baking powder. 
Mix in order named. 
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Rhode Island Cookies 
One ege, two cups sugar,one cup lard, onc-half 
teaspoon salt, one cup milk, one teaspoon creain 
of tartar, one teaspoon soda. Flavor to taste. 


Connecticut Cookies 
Two cups sugar, one cup butter, three-fourths 
cup swect milk, two eggs, five eups flour, two 
teaspoons baking powder. Roll thin and bake 
quickly. . 
Chocolate Cookies 
One and one-half cups brown sugar, one-half 
eup shortening, ane egg, one-half cup of milk, 
generous measure, two squares chocolate, one 
teaspoon cinnamon, one teaspoon vanilla, two 
cups flour, one teaspoon soda in the flour. 
Iermit Cookies 
‘Iwo cups sngar, four eggs, one cup raisins, 
one cup eurrants, ten tablespoons milk, one-half 
teaspoon soda, one tablespoon cinnamon, one 
teaspoon nutmeg, one teaspoon cloves, two- 
thirds eup cottolene. 


Stuffed Coolics 

One cup sugar, one-half cup butter, one-half 
cup milk, one egg, three and one-half cups flour, 
three teaspoons baking powder. and vauilla fla- 
voring. For the filling: one cup sugar, one and 
one-half cups raisins, one and one-fourth cups 
boiling water, one and one-half tablespoons 
flour. “Put the filling in before the cookies are 
baked. 


Ginger Cookies—Number One 

One cup molasses, one cup sugar, one and 
one-half teaspoons ginger, one cup lard or other 
shortening, three tablespoons hot water with 
one teaspoon soda dissolved in it, one teaspoon 
salt, and flour enough to roll and cut. Bake in 
a quick oven. If you want them crisp add a 
little vinegar to the ingredients. 


Ginger Cookics—Number Two 

Beat together one cup of sugar, one eup of 
molasgzes, and one cup of butter and lard mixed. 
‘Then add one egg, beaten light; one teaspoon of 
vinegar, one teaspoon of soda dissolved in a 
little hot water, and one teaspoon of ginger. Mix 
these ingredients thoroughly together, and add 
enough sifted flour to make as soft a dough as 
can be handled; roll out, eut into eakes, and 
bake in brick oven. 
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God’s Wrath, When, Why and How Long? 











Divine Wrata Nor Lixs Humas Waatu—Soox to se Disrnaceo ny Divtwe Favor 


“Oh, that thou wouldest hide me in the grave, that thou wouldest keep me secret, 
until thy wrath be past!” — Job 14:15. 


OB was a prophet; and much that he says con- 
cerning human experience and human hopes 
for the future can properly be considered as the 
The picture which is here 
suggested to the mind is that of a summer thun- 
der shower: First the sky is clear and all is 
bright and radiant with happiness; then the 
dark cloud comes, bringing with it storm, 
obscurity, and even disaster. After the storm 
is past the sky is again clear, and the cheering 
light of the sun once more comforts humanity. 
So it has been with the human race. At one 
time naught but happiness was to be found on 
earth. Once man’s fellowship with his Maker 
was unbroken; and blessing and radiance of 
heart and countenance were in Adam and his 
perfect consort, Eve. Then, through disobedi- 
ence, the dark cloud of divine wrath entered the 
sky of human experience and largely excluded 
the light of God’s favor. Ruin and disaster 
have come in the wake of this storm and have 
strewn the earth with mental, moral, and physi- 
eal wreckage. The language of the Prophct 
Job clearly implies that the condition of discom- 
fort, disquietude, and misery, which abound dur- 
ing God’s wrath, will finally be dispelled. God’s 
wrath shall he no more. With prophetic vision 
Job looked down to the time when the dark 
night of sin and death shall have passed. 
Many misconceptions have been entertained 
as to the nature of divine wrath. Some instruct- 
ors on Bible subjects, often those who should 
have known better, have helped to ereate these 
false impressions regarding the divine displeas- 
ure. But as God's ways are higher than inan’s 
ways; and as his dignity and potse of character 
are perlect. much higher than anv of those qual- 
ities seen in man, so we must expect to find 
his wrath a thing which comports in every re- 
spect with the exalted station of the Emperor of 
the Universe... His wrath could be no childish 
caprice or. show of impotence, as human wrath 
often is. Human anger is generally an admis- 
sion of inability to cope with a situation. As 


long as we fccl able to dominate or control tho 
cireumstances in which we find ourselves, just 
so long do we remain unperturbed. But when 
we are at our rope’s end and know not what 
to do next, then We are apt to manifest our per- 
plexity in anger. 

Theologians have very gencrally overlooked 
these facts and have applied to God the small 
passions which often dominate us. God, ac- 
cording to their theories, has been made to ap- 
pear as a great monster, having little capacity, 
save for intelligence and vengeance. They have 
fostered the thought, contrary to the Bible, that 
God has foreknown and predestinated that a 
majority of the human race will be called upon 
to undergo eternal suffering at the hands of 
vindictive and fireproof demons. It is an oeca- 
sion for happiness to reflect that this view of 
the Almighty-is being largely displaced by more 
Seriptural ideas. 

God's anger is his legal displeasure against 
sin. It is the necessary attitude of mind which 
he holds against imperfection and unrighteous- 
ness. Jehovah is not governed by caprice, or 
whim, or mere sentiment. He has established 
certain principles in the universe, and has re- 
quired that all of his intelligent creatures live 
in harmony with those principles. He has not 
excepted even himself; for he voluntarily re- 
mains faithful to the divine principles of wis- 
doin, justice, love, and power. 

It is evident that no mere desire to be arbitrary 
has led God to require perfect. adherence to 
his laws; for obedicnee to his behests means for 
the oheyer the largest amount of blessing of 
whieh his being is eapable. Let a light repre- 
sent a divine principle. The closer we get to 
the light the more illumination and benelit ac- 
erues fromit, The further we remove ourselves 
from the light the Jess henefit we have. It would 
be inconsistent and unreasonable to expect that 
Jehovah would alter his principles merely to 
show favoritism to us. If these principles are 
intelligently and willfully violated the sinner 
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has no grounds for expecting a continuance of 
divine favor. 

But why, it may be properly asked, should 
there be any thought of divine wrath as against 
the human family?) Why not assume, as seme 
would have us thiuk, that God’s favor is upon 
the human family and that his blessings are now 
showered upou all classes? We cheerfully acmit 
that there are certain gifts which Jehovah per- 
mits man to enjoy, even though estranged trom 
fellowship with his Maker. The Scriptures 
speak of this when they say: “He [God]... 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust”, 
(Matthew 5:45) Likewise the sunshine is curs 
to enjoy, and ihe many beauties of nature. But 
no one who honestly looks at the situation woul} 
sey that God’s favor is fully manifested toward 
the human race. The Bible gives us the ouly 
answer to the question of all reflective minds 
as to why the cloud of divine wrath obseures the 
sunshine of his favor. -It teils us simply that 
sin is the cause for man’s separation from 
Jehovah. 

God had blessed Adam and Eve in the garden 
of Eden, and had given them all that was nee- 
essary to contribuie to their well-Leing and hap- 
piness. He had provided tor their nourishment 
and sustenance the fruit of certain trees in thy 
garden, forbidding them, at the same time, Ui 
use of one tree. Doubtless in due tire Jehovah 
would have granted them access to this tree 
also; but at that stage of their development he 
Saw it to be best to limit their knowledge. God 
did not ask Adam to perform some laborious 
task. Not bidden, but forbidden, was man. All 
the Lord asked of him was to remain in resigz- 
nation to the divine will and provision for hin. 

The sad story, as the Bible recounts it, is tha 
Adam chose his own way. He “was sot de- 
ceived”. (I Timothy 2:14) Jehoveh hal given 
him the power to resist; he had told hi:n before- 
hand of the death penalty in case he did disobey. 
The situation was plain in Adam’s mind: yet he 
sinned. Could we expect that the righteous and 
just-One, he that sitteth in the heavens, would 
look with the same degree of approvai upon his 
disobedient son as whea they were in happy 
fellowship and econunuuten? Certainly rot. 

Another, baneful eynception which Jias at- 
tached to the thought of Ged’s wrath is the 
supposition thal God's wrath is a thing future. 
The words of our text indicate clearly that Jov 
looked upon it as a thing which he was even 
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then experiencing. Job prayed to die because 
he found himself in such suffering and distress 
that lite seemed more of a burden than a bless- 
ing. He had no desire to jump from the frying 
pan into the fire; but he did desire relief, 

Job was a man of great wealth and of con- 
siderable standing in his community. He was 
biessed with eons and daughters, with health, 
and with the companionship of a wife. 
denly disaster overtook him. His oxen and asses 
were driven away by Sabean marauders, and his 
servants guarding them were slain. Next, his 
sheep and their shepherds were destroyed by 
fire from heaven. Then his camels were stolen 
by Chaldean bandits and the camels’ caretakers, 
Job’s servants, slain. Next, his sons and daugh- 
ters were killed when a whirlwind struck the 
house of his eldest son. Then Job's own health 
gave way, and he broke out with loathsome sores 
trom head to foot. Furthermore, Job’s wife 
fost confidence in him and recommended that 
he curse God and die. Lastly, his intimate ac- 
quaintances suspected his uprightness and be- 
labored im with much unsought and unappre- 
ciated advice. It was under all these extraor- 
dinary and extreme circumstances that Job, 
viewing the situation as best he could, esteemed 
that a ecntinuance of his ife in pain and dis- 
tress (is wealth, his family, his health, his com- 
panion, and his respectability gone) would be 
useless to himself and to others. He was too. 
noble a man to commit suicide, to take away the 
portion of life which he had and which he ree- 
ognized to be so much of blessing from the 
Aknighty. Therefore, he took the matter to the 
Lord in prayer, expressing his own preference 
to die, yet leaving the deternunation of his case 
with the wiser One than he. 

Job had no desire to become extinet. He 
merely desired to sleep in the sleep of death 
until a happier day should come when he could 
again be called forth into being and experience 
whatever blessings divine favor would appor- 
tion him. He therefore limited his supplication 
to being hidden in the tomb, or death state, 
‘aati God's wrath be pasv. Job lived before the 
tiine of Christ: and since “iere ig none olher 
naine under beaven given among meu, whereby 
‘va must be saved” (Acts 4:32), therefore Job 
vould have to go into torment if the theories 
of the dark ages were true. He could not go to 
heaven; for the way into heaven had not been 
opened up until our Lord's death rent the vai 
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in twain, opening up the way of “life and im- 


‘ mortality’.—2 Timothy 1:10. 


The truth is, Job had no heavenly prospects, 
hopes or desires whatever. No heavenly hopes 
were held out to any hnman being until after 
our Lord’s death, resurrection, and ascension 
to the Father. 

That God's wrath is a thing of the present, 


‘and not of the future is made perfectly plain by 


the words of the Apostle Paul when he says: 
“The wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness”. 
(Romans 1:18) How is God’s wrath revealed 
against the human race? It is revealed by every 
sickness, every tear, every ache, every pain, 
every doctor’s sign, every drugstore, every un- 
dertaker’s establishment, every burial ground, 
every unhappiness. Can we imagine grave- 
yards, undertakers, drugstores, pellets and plas- 
ters in heaven? Can we suppose that these 
things are marks of favor? Surely the thought- 
ful must agree with the Apostle that God’: 
wrath is thus and now revealed. 

But we are not left with the testimony of 
merely one witness, even though that witness 
was guided hy the holy spirit. We have the 
further substantiation of the Prophet Moses. 
He says: “We are consumed by thine anger, and 
by thy wrath are we troubled”. (Psalm 90:7) 
It is the actual and immediate presence of divine 
anger that causes.us to be consumed by the more 
or less rapid process of cdeath—distintegration, 
first of our faculties, then of our organisms. It 
is hecause divine wrath is a present thing that 
all the trouble in the world is caused. Moses 
does not say that we are consumed by disease 
and death, and then brought wnder divine anger; 
nor does he say that we spend our years here in 
trouble and difficulty, and then are plungerl into 
divine wrath, No; the anger and the wrath are 
present things. Similar testimony is borne in 
the ninth verse of the same Psalm: “All our days 
are passed away in thy wrath; we spend our 
years'as a tale’. We do not pass our days and 
then go into God’s wrath. The wrath is here, 
now, in al] the earth, and has been here for more 
than six thousand vears. 

All those who realize the situation as it actu- 
ally exists, Who are not too much deceived hy 
the great adversary coneerning the cause and 
nature of God’s wrath, have at some time or 
other in their lives given utterance to the long- 
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ing experienced by the Prophet David: “Turn 
us, O God of our salvation, and cause thine 
anger toward us to cease. Wilt thou be angry 
with us for ever? Wilt thou draw out thine 
anger to all generations? Wilt thou not revive 
us again: that thy peovie may rejoice in thee? 
Shew us thy merey, O Lord, aud grant us thy 
salvation.” (Psalm 85:4-7) The Psalmist him- 
self answers this query as to the length of God’s 
wrath when he says: “His anger endureth but 
a moment; in his favor is life: weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing’.—Psalm 30:5. 

Six thousand years may seem like a long 
moment; but it is nothing compared to eternity. 
‘The six thousand years during which God has 
shown his displeasure at sin and unrighteous- 
ness by cutting off from man the sunshine of 
his countenance and the blessings of his fellow- 
ship constitute a very short period, as God 
views time. We are told that with him a day is 
as a thousand years. “One dayis . . .as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one day.” 
(2 Peter 3:8) Again, we are told that “a thou- 
sand years ... are but as yesterday when it 
is past, and as a watch in the night”. (Psalm 
90:4) All these Scriptures indicate that Jeho- 
vah’s superior faculties and capacities for ac- 
tivity in unlimited directions make the passage 
of time much more rapid to him than to us. 
i'urthermore, the time of divine disfavor has 
not been long for any one individual. It must 
be fairly conceded that almost every one is 
giad to hold on to such life and blessings as he 
has as long as he can possiblv do so. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are paid to expert 
physicians to help one hold on to a small frag- 
ment of life for a few days or weeks or months 
—vears at most. If life and human experience 
under divine disfavor are considered by the 
majority of people as being desirable things, 
how much more desirable would they be under 
divine favor! If the night of weeping has con- 
tained some measure of happiness and some 
opportunity for doing good, will not the joys of 
lire become much more intense in the morning? 

The Psalmist gives us the seeret of the whole 
matter when he says: “In his [God's] favor is 
life’. No one and no thing can live eternally in 
(God's great universe without his favor. But how 
ean favor be brought to a sin-cursed and dying 
race? Certainly not by anything which man 
himself can do. All are sinners because all are 
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descendants of Adam, the one sinner who has 
been personally condemned. “In Adam all dic.” 
(1 Corinthians 15:22) Again: “By the offense 
of one, judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation’. (Romans 5:18) It will be noted, 
therefore, that human beings are not dving be- 
cause of their own sins, but because of the trans- 
gression of father Adam. This fact makes pos- 
sible their redemption through one man, if such 
a man can be found, mighty, or able, to save. No 
one con!d take Adam’s place under the sentence 
of death unless he were perfect in mind, in 
body, in life, in dominion, just as Adam was be- 
fore his transgression. Who can be iound to 
be such a savior? 

The Bible does not leave us in doubt. When 
man was unable to help himself, wholly incapa- 
ble of extricating himself from the toils of sin 
and death, then God sent forth his most beloved 
Son, his honored mouthpiece, the special expres- 
sion of his love, tocarth. “The Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us.” (John 1:14) The 
Apostle Paul explains that the Son divesiod 
himself of the glory which attached to his high 
position and nature with the [Father befure the 
world was. He laid aside or relingtished his 
angelic existence, exchanging it for a lower one 
en earth. But though his human nature was 
inferior in rank to the angelic plane which he 
had left, it must be clearly understood that he 
was a perfect man. For even a perfect man is 
“a little lower than the angels”.—Psalm 8: 5. 

The Son not only came to earth and beeanic 
a human being, “holy, harmless, undefiled, sep- 
arate from sinners” (Hebrews 7:26), but when 
he had attained his growth at thirty vears of 
age he gave himself in sacrifice with a view to 
redeeming mankind. He himself expresses it: 
“God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world; but fhat the world through him 
might be saved”. (John 3:17) Again: “The 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom lor 
many. Cfatthew 20:28) In pursuance of this 
design on the part of the Father anc of willing 
cobperation on Jesus's own part. he finished his 
course of sacrifies in the humiliating death on 
tite cross of Calvary. ‘Phere he “gave himself a 
ransom {a correspeuding or substitulionary 
price] forall. to he testified i in due time.” 

On the ‘basis of this saerificial work which 
our Lord has already accomplished. the Bille 
is filled with assurances that divine faver shall 











return to men after the church of this gospel 
age shall have been chosen out from among men 
to be associated with Christ in the work of 
dispensing tle blessings to the nations of the 
carth, .As soon as the church is complete, as 
soon as they have all learned the privilege of 
heing members of his body and of realizing 
that he is the Head over all things to the chureh, 
as soon as their trials and testings are ended, 
then the blessings will be due to come to the rest 
of men. Other Scriptures assure us that the 


tune for divine favor to be manifested through - 


the Messianic kingdom is just at hand. The 
prophets of both Old and New Testaments idén- 
tity the unparalleled time of trouble, part of 
which has already been experienced, with the 
time of the end of this gospel age and, there- 
tore, with the beginning of Messiah’s reign.— 
Daniel 12:1; Matthew 24:21. 

When our Lord Jesus shall have presented 
the merit of his redemptive sacrifice before the 
bar of divine justice for all the people then 
Giod’s wrath. as manifest through the sentence 
of death against mankind, will be past. It 
was down to this time that Job, in prophetic 
vision, looked; and it was for this time that he 
longed. Will Job have the fulfillment of his 
prayer? Listen, in answer, to the words of our’ 
Lord Jesus: | 


crs] shall hear his voice [of the Son of manj 
and shall come forth”. (John 5: 28,29) Some 
of those who come forth, those whose trial time: 
has gone before. will come forth to the “life 
resurrection’. They shall receive perfect life 
at onee when they are called forth from death. 
There are three classes who will be thus blessed: 
(1) The Httle fiock of this gospel age. who 
are faithful overcomers and who will be re- 
warded with the divine nature—glory, honor, 
immortality; (2) the aneient worthies, or the 
faithful ones of times prior to our Lord Jesus— 
frour righteous Abel to faithful John the Bap- 
ilst—who shall be rewarded with perfect human 
hire and made “prinees im all the earth’ (Psalm 
45:96): (5) the great multitude of Iess faithful 
ones of this gospel age who will gerseiously te- 
ceive the oppertunity fer life ou some spirit 
plane of oxistence and who will be granted the 
privdege of serviee hetore Christ’s throne 
theuch net seated with him in the throne, as 
they might have been had mere zeal and more 
love for sacrifice aciuated them unto the end. 


“All that are in the graves [in- 
cluding Job and many thousands of million oth- | 
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The majority of mankind however will come 
forth to the “resurrection by judgment”, The 
calling forth, or resuscitation, is one thing. 
The resurrection is another and much more com- 
prehensive thing. The calling forth is first. 
Complete resurrection means complete restora- 
tion to all that was lost through Adam’s disohe- 
dience. This judgment-resurrection occurs dur- 
ing the thousand years of Messiah’s reign and 
is a time in which mankind will be instructed 
concerning the principles of righteousness; for 
without harmony with and adherence to those 
principles no one can attain or maintain divine 
favor. “When the judgments of the Lord are 
abroad in the earth, the inhabitants of the world 
will Jearn righteonsness.” (Isaiah 26:9) If 
there are those in that blessed time who will 
spurn the divine gift of life through Jesus 
Christ and who, after full light and knowledge, 
wantonly choose the way of sin and self-will, 
they will be mercifully cut off in the second 
death, from which there is no resurrection and 
in which there is no kind of consciousness for 
ever. Then it will be true that.“he that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting hfe: and 
he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; 
Gut the wrath of God abideth on him”.—John 
3:36; Acts 4:12. 

From all we know of Job he will be one of 
fhose ancient worthies who will experience the 
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“better resurrection”. He, in common with many 
millions of humanity, has slept in the dust of 
the carth, in unconsciousness, awaiting that 
glorious morning of carth’s experience to which 
he looked—“unétil thy wrath be past”. Job avill 
then be called forth and will doubtless be happy 
in the privileges which God will give him of in- 
structing and helping the poor, fallen, degraded 
members of mankind up to an appreciation of 
Jehovah and his laws. He will help and en- 
courage them up the highway of holiness, then 
open, that they may finally enter in through the 
gates into the city—be re-admitted as members 
of the human family into divine fellowship and 
into constituent participation in the divine em- 
pire of the universe. Thus finally not only will 
God’s wrath, the legal sentence, be past, but also 
the effects of his wrath—all imperfection will 
finally be banished from the earth and God’s 
will shall be exalted in every heart. 

All these thoughts are contained in germ form 
in a few words ot Job which occur just following 
our head test: “Oh, that thou . . . wouldest ap- 
point me a set time, and remember me! . .-. All 
the days of my appointed time [the intervening 
centuries while Job was dead] will I wait, till 
my change [from death to the better resurrec- 
tion] come. [then] Thou shalt call, and I will 
answer thee; thou wilt have a desire to the 
work of thine hands”. 





Alienation and Restitution 


“Elohim! Elohim! Why sre we forsaken?” 
Hear our first parents despairingly cry. 
Had not the tempter their constancy shaken, 
Would they have wandered in exile to die? 
Why, since life’s stream wns defiled at its fountain, 
Was it not dried ere the flood ran so deep? 
Why, lest iniquity grow to a mountain— 
Should the first Infant be cradled to weep? 


“Almighty! Almighty! Why hast thou forsaken® 
Groapeth the slave as he curses his chain. 

Stung by the lush, and his last loved one taken; 
Doomed to a life of enslavement and paia, 

Long.has the despot his tyranny wielded; 
Long™robbed hig fellow of freedom and home: 

Long have the humble their hard earings yielded— 
Starving themselves to build turret and dome. 


“Creator! Creator! Why hast thou forsuken?”’ 
Hear the fend mother in agony moan. 
Babe on ber bosom will presently waken; 
Waken ta find its dear guardian flown. 
Merciful God!- Who will care for the mourner? 
Who'll guard the orphan from hunger and cold? 
Who'll guide the feet of the youthful sojourner, 
Past hauots of vice to the Savior’s pure fold? 


“QO Father of Mercies! Why hast thou forsaken?’ 
Questioned my spirit in sorrow's long hour; 
Terrors and ansuish my doubtings awaken, 
Doubts of a Father’s compusston and power. 
Louder the thunderpeals answered my walling. 
Durker the storm cloud sprend o'er me its pall: 
Friends could not comfort; while foeman were railing; 
Heaven seemed deaf to my piteous call 


“My God! My God! Why hast thou forsaken? 
Fehoes from Calvary scatter my gloom. 
Veils have been rent, and Denth’s prison house shaken, 
Answer I find at the dismantled tomb. 
“God unto all men assurance hus given.” 
Sworn by himself all his creatures to bless: 
Soon witk the bonds of corruption be riven, 
Seon comes his kingdom of blest righteousness, 


Christ Jesus has risen to ransom the dying; 
“Poured out his soul unte deuth’, to restore 
Beauty for ashes, und gladness fer sizhiag: 
Seoes of reunion from wountain to shore. 
After Death's night comes Life’s clerious morning; 
Nuiabews of Dlessing will hulo our tears: 
Truth will deliver fvom error and scorning; 
Blessing will crown earth’s millennial years. 
—Written for THE GoLpeN AcE, Gg. MB 
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JUVENILE EDIBLE STUDY 
One question fer each Car is provided hy this journal. 
The parent will find ic iuteresting and heipful to buve 
the child tuke up the question each day and aid it in 
finding the answer in the Scriptures, thus developing 
a knowledge of the Bibie and where to find in it the 
things desired. 












1. Is a knowledge of the Bible truths neces- 
sary to salvation? 

Answer: Yes..John 17:17; Romans 6:23; 10:17; 
12:2; 15:4; 2 Timothy 1:10; 2:15. 

2. Why is the book of Revelation hard to 
understund? 

Answer: Because it is written in symbols or signs. 
The Lord sign-ified it by his angel unto his servant 
John, who was at the time a prisoner on the isle of 
Patmos.—Revelation 1: 1-3, 9. 

3. Does the Bible put great stress upon the 
importance of right doctrines? 

Answer: St. Paul says that we should not be tossed 
about with every changing wind of doctrine which men 
cleverly use to deceive. Hope is like an anchor to the 
ship, but we must be able to give a reason for our hope. 
—Ephesians 4:14; John 7: 16,17; Romans 6:17; 1 
Timothy 1:3, 10; 4:1, 16; 2 Timothy 4:3; Titus 1:9; 
2:1;2 John 9; Hebrews 13: 9; Colossians 2: 22; Ephe- 
sians 4:14; 1 Peter 3:15. 

4. Can any one be pleasing or acceptable to 
God and teach wrong doctrines? 

Answer: No.—John 4:23, 24; John 8:32; 18:87; 
Romans 1:25; 2 Corinthians 4:2; 1 John 2: 21. 


5. Who was the first one to lie about the 
truth? 





Answer: Satan.—John 8:44; Genesis 3: 3, 4, 


G. What will befall all who do not love the 
truth? 

Answer: Sce Romans 1:18; 2 Thessslonians 2: 10-12, 

t. What is truth? 

Answer: Jesus eaid, “Thy word is truth”.—John 
14:6; 17:17; 1 Corinthians 5:3; Ephesians 1:13; 
Colossians 1: 5. ‘ 

8. Who is first mewtioned in the Bible? 

Answer: God.—Genesis 1:1. 

9. What does the Bible tell us about God? 

Answer: About his form or body, his nature, his 
character and attribntes,.his name, his abode, his work, 
his law, and his existence —Psalm 90:2; 83:18; Exo- 
dus 6:3; Isaiah 12:8; Deuteronomy 6:4; 1 Corinth- 
ians 8:5,6; Isaieh 40:13,14; Acts 15:18; Psalm 
89:14; 1 John 4:16; John 3:16; Malachi 3:6; James 
1:17; 1 Corinthians 1: 21. 

10. What is God? 

Answer: See John 4: 24. 

ll. Can God be secu with human eyes? 

Answer: See John 1:18; Deuteronomy 4:12; John 
5:37; 6:46; 1 Timothy 6:16; 1 John 4:12; Exodus 
53: 20, 13. 

12. Where does God reside? 

Answer: See Isaiah 66:1,2; 2 Chronicles. 6:18; 


” Acts 7:48, 49. 


13. Is God a King? 

answer: See Psalm 47: 2; 7. 

14. Is there any greater king in heaven or in 
earth? 


Answer: See Psalm 95:3; Psalm 97:9; Isaiah 46:9. 


Back to Their Own Borders 


The little brook that rans by my door 
Ts locked in its Icy bed. 

The Uttle birds that I loved of yore 
Have gone from the branch o’erhead. 

The leaves have dropped from the lilac tree. 
The grass is uncer the snow, 

: &nd the plaintive note of the chickadec 

Is the only sound I know. 


But I know that the birds will come back to me; 
The brook will uw again; 
The wee brown buds on the lilac tree 
Will burst Into leaves: and then 
My lawn will come from its hiding plice; 
The dirds will sing and will mate; 
And ll hear their songs of lore and grace. 
So I'll thankfully, padiently, wait. 


The Uttle ones whom I loved so much, 
Was blessed with their baby charms, 
Yiclded my heart to their loving touch, 
Have gone from my mother arms. 
It is lonesome and still in the nursery now; 
I dread to go by the door; 
And sometimes in sorrow my heart will bow, 
When a toy I see on the floor. 


But, oh, from the land of the enemy, 
When the winter of death is o’er, 
My Httle ones all will come back to me, 
And giudden my heart once more, 
As the calves of the stall they shall grow up then; 
For Jehovah hus planned it so. 
My heart responds with a glad Amen! 
And Ili wait, and be patient now. 
—-Written for Tar GoLtpgw Acs, 
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The Primary Colors 
T HERE is no need here of going into elabo- 





Que 


A 


rate scientific discussions as to what the - 


primary colors are (discussions, in fact, as to 
whether there be any primary colors at all), for 
in light analysis it seems to be very well estab- 
lished that red, green and blue-violet occupy 
such a position. But when we come to the realm 
of pigments for painting, drawing, dyeing and 
printing we have a different problem; and here, 
for all practical purposes, yellow, red and blue 
are primary. Black is not, strictly speaking, a 
e color, but the presence of all three—none of 
them being reflected from the sunlight which 
strikes a black object or texture. The primary 
colors are elemental; they cannot be produced 
by mixtures. 





Yellow is the most brilliant color, in bright- 
ness being nearest to the light of the eun. It is 

cheerful in its effect on the mind, sunny, buoyant, 
’ hopeful, jocund. Yellow has life-giving radi- 
ance and power to dispel gloom, as daffodils, 
buttercups, and dandelions seem to chase away 
the blue of winter. 

Red is the warmest color and imparts the 
feeling of vitality, action, courage, and aggres- 
sion. Red stimulates the nervous system, even 
the nervous system of a gobler or a bull. Jt 
is because of , this forced stimulation and call 
to action that s some sensitive people are {emper- 
amentally opposed to red. They are already 
too active, perhaps, and red comes to them like 
an angry challenge. Red associates itself with 
. the thought of fire and must be as carefully 


handled and restricted or it will destroy as 
well as warm. Nature uses brilliant red but 
sparingly and then only where there are great 
masses of green to counter-balance it. All colors 
which contain red are warm in proportion to 
its presence. 

Blue is cold, quiet and ee It is present 
in all sliadows and never enthuses one to action, 
being in this respect a balance for yellow and 
red. Blue flowers are all modest and retiring, 
as the fringed gentian, the forget-me-not, ete. 
The restraint and formality of blue make it 
particularly suggestive of dignity. 

Whoever understands color understands a 
universal language, like music. True, one may 
enjoy both tone and color and not understand 
either; but it is like hearing an opera in an 
unknown tongue—it leaves much to be desired. 

Yellow advances; red in some hues remains 
about stationary, but in pure value tends to 
recede; blue recedes decidedly. Thus we have 
the foreground, the middleground and distance. 
There are no pure yellows in a middleground or 
distance and blue always predominates in the 
latter. : 


Mushy Halibut 


"PRE halibut season is at its height in early 
summer. Of 1,683,130 pounds of halibut 
caught off the coasts of Washington and Oregon 
in 1915, 1,620,000 pounds were caught in June. 
The wholesale price of thig catch was a little 
better than five cents per pound. 

One difficulty in the halibut trade is that fifty 
per cent of the fish, when delivered at the mar- 
ket, have been found to be mushy and, hence, 
unsalable. At the time they are caught the 
affected fish cannot be separated from the good 
fish, but after being on ice for some time the | 
meat of the mushy ones becomes soft and can 
easily be shaken from the bones. When culling 
fish a small gash is made in the tail whereby the 
condition of the meat is made apparent. Some- 
times only part of the fish is mushy; the tail 
may be mushy and the body good, and again the 
reverse may be truce. ‘The cause for this condi- 
tion is unknown. 
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s3vili of conquerors” 


Year: 1920 A. D.. GOMS since Creation: 


February 4, Weduesday 


Sun rises TiOS acm... sets 5:20 pom: Twilicht 
begins 93ST aim. ends 6:5b poin., New York time; 
4500, Phitippine-Americun Wace began: 11s. ‘Trial 


vf Bolin Vasha ut Paris for treasun; Third heattess 
Monday; Direct cost of World War has been 200 
billion doilars and direct cost 250 more: Senate 
begins investigulion of anti-American tadicatisin, 


February 5, Thursday 


Anniversary-of-Constitution Day, Mexico; 1919, 
Existing allinnces between nations not to be uffected 
by the League of Nations; London electrical work- 
ers threatened with prison if they strike; Secre- 
tary Baker declares it “unthinkable that any sol- 
dier be allowed to remain without a job, ‘if he 
wants one”, 


February 6, Friday 


1919, Draft of League of Nations tentatively 
adopted; Russian Soviet government secks pence 
with Allies: Paderewski elected President of 
Poland; War Revenue Bill proposes annual taxes 
of six billion dollars; 2,000,000 railway workers 
back of Plumb plan for railway control. 


February 7, Saturday 


1919, China objects to Japanese-American agree- 
Ment concerning Shantung. 


February 8, Sunday 


1919, Allies decide on Supreme Economic Council, 
dealing with food, finances, blockades, shipping 
and raw materials; Kolchak accepts Japanese 
offers of troops, arms and money to defeat the 
Bolsheviki; 60,000 workers are on strike in Seattle. 


February 9, Monday 
1919, Labor wages war on prohibition. 


February 10, Tuesday 


Annamites Day, French Indo-China: 1916, Ger- 
mans begin sinking merchant ships without notice; 
1919, President Wilson seeks peace aod negotia- 
tion with Germans, instead of “imposition of the 
Japan warns China not to 
Teveul to the Peuce “Conference any secret Chino- 
Japanese agreements; 300,000 miners, railway 
and trunspoct workers eon & campaign for a 
six-hour duy ard thirty per cent Increase: Sixty- 
six radiculs ure brought to New York for exile. 


Febyuary, 11, Wednesday 


San rises Tin a. m.. sets 5:28 p.m. Twilight 
begids 5:27 a.m., ends 7:02 p.m., New York time; 





GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 4 TO 17, 1920 


“5680 Jewish Era: 
144th year of Independence of United States. 





2579 of Japanese Era; 1508 Mohammedan Era; 


Kigen-setzsa (Anniversary of Coronation of First 
Emperor), Japan: Chinese New Year, Siam; 1919 
Internationul Suciulist Congress at Berne votes 
against Bolshevism; Ning George expects Parlia- 
incut by new luws to end social unrest 


february 12, Thursday 


Lincoin's Birthduy (in northern states); Georgia 
Day, Ga.; Amalgumation Day, China; Chinese 
New Year, Sium; 1851, Gold discovered in Austra- 
lin; 1919, Allies impose more severe conditions on 
Germans for renewal of armistice; Belgium de- 
inunds Dutch territory; American troops defeat 
Bolsheviki; England thinks America best fitted 
to “direct Armenia toward selid government”; 
800,000) British miners demand six-hour day and 
thirty per cent wage increase; 1,500,000 British 
workers ure at odds with Lloyd George. 


February 13, Friday 


Chinese New Year, Slam; 1918, Heatless Mon 
days discontinued; Huys elected Chairman National 
Republican Committee; 1919, 20,000 Berlin store 
workers strike for higher wages; Strikes of Ger- 
man workers are met by counter-strikes by doctors 
and other professionul men; Catholic War Council 
urges labor's management and ownership of in- 
dustries to prevent Bolshevism. 


February 1}, Saturday 


Admission Day. Arizona; National Holiday, 
Ecuador; 1919, President Wilson reads the League 
of Natious plan and describes it as “a moral force 
having an armed force in the background”. 


February 15, Sunday 


Constitution-of-Republic Day, Panama; 1919, 
President Wilson sails from Brest to United States 
for a 17-day visit and plans a speaking tour of the 
country; Europe feurs a vast upheaval of labor. 


February 16, Monday 


The international boycott is to be used against 
nations disobeying the League of Nations; Typhus 
raging in Siberia. { 


February 17, Tuesday 


Annamites’ New Year Day, French Indo-China; 
1919, German bankers forsee ruin und collupse from 
indemnities imposed by Allies: German-Austrian 
elections zive 100 Socialists, 80 Christian Socialists 
and 70 Libcrais: Tmmediute withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops from Russia is announced by Secretary 
Baker; Lawrence textile strikers’. committee is 
refused an audience by (torernor Coolidge for their 
complaints about conditions, police intimidation 
and starvation wages. 
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BINDING MEN IN BUNDLES 


We LIVE in a time when it seems as though 
almost everybody was in a onion of some 
kind or trying to get into one, and the business 
and even the legislation of the world is becom- 
ing not so much a matter of dealing with indi- 
vidual problems as dealing with masses of men 
gathered together for the pursuit of some com- 
mon object or objects which they have in view. 

“ Yo the true American there is something dan- 


- gerous, something sinister, in the influence of 


lobbies at Washington or at other legislative 
centers. Once these lobbies were largely of a 
personal nature, but this is rapidly changing. 


’ The first pronounced step in the way of what 


might be called a permanent corporate lobby at 
Washington was the location in that city of the 
general headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. More recently the Farmers of 
the country have also established permanent 
headquarters in the same city, and now comes 
the announcement that the representatives of 
Capital have decided to do the same thing. 

It seems as though there is now only one great 
group at Washington that is not separately 
represented by a lobby, though perhaps that 
group is best represented by the Congress itself. 
We refer to the great middle classes who are 
ununionized. If Congress does not remember 
their interests in dealing with the representa- 


- tives of Labor, Farmer and Capital, then they 


have no representation at all. 

In England,where unionizing has gone much 
further than in the United States, a strenuous 
campaign is under way to organize the millions 
of clerks, bookkeepers, physicians, surgeons, 
dentists, newspaper men, ministers, lawyers, 


and others composing the middle classes, so that 


in the constant battle going on between Labor 


and Capital they may not be forever and always 
the only real losers. The movement is meeting 
with some success, though not as much as its 
friends hoped; for this class particularly dis- 
likes to have its progress marked by the strife 
which has been inseparable from the forward 
steps of Capital and Labor. But the logic of 
events seems to be gradually pressing them into 
the union ranks. They cannot hold out against 
the financial pressure which the high cost of 
living is forcing upon them. 

The wise man who knows just where the lines 


of love and justice should be drawn in this mat- | 
ter of unionism should arise and how; his where- 


abouts is not generally known. It must be ad- 
mitted that there are many employers who, no 
matter what their profits, never make a conces- 
sion in wages, or take any other step in the 


direction of the betterment of those of their 


felow men who are working for them, until 


they are forced to do so, either by the men them- . 
selves or by the public opinion of an aroused -. 


and indignant people. There are plenty of em- 
ployers who see nothing inconsistent in holding 
every employe down to the harest wages that 
will snpport life, while they themselves are roll- 
ing in every conceivable luxury. It is only in 
time of war or other national peril that such 
“citizens” ever get anything like a comprehen- 
sive view of their proper relations to their fel- 
low men; but as soon as the peril is over they 
go back to the same old selfish way of looking 
at things as far as the worker is concerned. 

It does not appear to be sound wisdom to 
leave wages to the formula of begging, pleading 
and coaxing from men of such a stamp what 
they ought to be glad to give readily; and it is 
inevitable that in any place where as many as 
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fifteen or twenty workers are employed they are 
liable to get together, sooner or later, and for 
their common good make such overtures as will 
protect them from the most glaring teatures of 
industrial injustice. A number of-workers, as- 
sociated together, can do for the whole what 
singly they would not be able to do for any. 
At the same time it is a violation of liberty to 
force anybody to join a union. 

It is tn-American for employers who are or- 
ganized with other employers to diseharge their 
employes for organizing themselves; and it is 
equally un-American for self-appointed commit- 
tees of “business men” to get together, as they 
occasionally do, and railroad labor organizers 
out of town under the specious claim that they 
are thereby protecting America. Such protec- 
tion of America will do far more harm in the 
end than it will do good. We have had too many 
“respectable” plug-hat mobs, and the people 
are getting thoroughly tired of them. We do 
not want extremists of either kind, Labor or 
Capital, in this country. 

One of the charges that is frequently bronght 
against unionism is that the members of labor 
unions do not live up to their bargains, but fre- 
quently disobey their own officers and violate 
their contracts by going on strike when they 
have agreed not to do so. Such instances fre- 
quently occur, and do the unions more harm 
than any other one thing. Any union which 
fails to carry out its contracts alienates public 
sentiment, and when any body of men in a re- 
public forfeit the approval of their fellow citi- 
zens they have lost their case. The public cannot 
and should not look with favor upon any body 
of men that violate their contracts. 

There is a limit, too, to the things that a labor 
mnion can properly demand. The limit to that 
demand is not all that can be forced from an 
-unwilling employer. When workers get to the 
poirit.where they demand for themselves the 
total receipts of business, regardless of the 
rights of others, the whole fabric of civilization 
will crumble unless they are made to see that 
the rights of others are as real as their own, 
and are hot to be lightly trifled with or bar- 
tered away by any one. 

On this point Mr. William B. Colver, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, at the annual con- 
vention of the National Coffee Roasters’ Asso- 
" giation, had this to say: “Organizations of 


groups of men for mutual benefit are proper and 
are to be encouraged up to the point where such 
organizations interfere with the general welfare 
and public interests; but all rights yield to the 
one dominant right—that of the general wel- 
fare. All organizations are useful so long as 
they function in and for the public interest.” 
Noting that restless and reckless Labor makes 
Capital restless and reckless, some have pro- — 
posed that labor unions should be required to 
incorporate themselves, so that their bargains 
could be enforced. Labor objects to this, hold- 
ing that it would be subject to constant legal 
persecution by avaricious employers.- Never- 
theless, the members of labor unions are not a 
separate class of people. They are a part of 
the whole people and should be as ready as 
others to bear their full share of the load. 


Middle-Class Workers 


IN& only is the organization of middle-class 
- workers making progress in England, and 
in Germany, where it is said that the largest 
organization of office workers in the world (350,- 
000 members) has been perfected, but the same 
thing seems to be going on in America, although 
not to the same extent as abroad. . The move- 
ment has spread to Spain, where newspaper 
men of Barcelona and Madrid formed mnions, 
and affiliated with the printers, demanding 
monthly minimum wages amounting to $58.50. 
This does not look like much when compared with 
the wages now paid in America; but the cost of. 
living in Spain can hardly be as great as it is 
here or the workers could not live on the wages 
desired, to say nothing of those they actually 
receive at .present. - 
In this country some of the middle classes 
that have organized and affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor are the News 
Writers of Boston (already mentioned in these 
columns), the Musicians, Actors, Insurance 
Agents, Stenographers and Bookkeepers of 
New York, the Technical Men of New York and 
Chieago, the Scientists and Specialists of Wash- 
ington, the Teachers of Chicago and the Pro- 
fessors of Harvard. In connection with the 
latter movements Miss Helen Taft. Acting Pres- 
ident of Bryn Mawr College, declared that she 
wished that the professors of the whole country 
would go out on strike for higher wages, so as 
to wake up the people of the country to the 
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injustices they were then bearing. In New York 
City there is also a small teachers’ union, but it 
is estimated that only about 10% of the 23,000 
public teachers in the city belong to it. Although 
there was a great deal of unrest among the 
teachers in the Fall of 1919 it was corrected 
somewhat in New York state by legislation that 
served as a partial remedy. 

Occasionally the union organizers attempt the 
impossible. Efforts were made to organize the 
physicians in Greater New York; and at one 
time it was claimed that 200 physicians in the 
Bronx had affiliated themselves with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, so as to bring about 
union conditions for physicians employed by 
insurance companies and hospitals, and to fix 
union rates for physicians throughout the city. 
But the movement was unsuccessful, as were 


similar efforts in Brooklyn. The registered 


drug clerks, however, organized a union and 
went out on a strike for $50 weckly and an eight- 
hour day, which they won. 

Attempts were also made to organize the bank 
clerks and other clerks in the fmancial district, 
many of whom, when they work evenings, either 
one hour or five hours, receive no other compen- 
sation than the usual 75 cents or $1.00 “supper 
money”. The clerks wish a reguler six-hour 
day, with a scale of wages for overtime, Sun- 
days and holidays. But at the Christmas holi- 
days of 1919 some Wall Street houses distrib- 
uted as bonuses among their clerks amounts as 
high as $1100 apiece; and there is an argument 
against unionizing, in such a bonus, which the 
ablest spellbinder cannot effectively meet 


Government Workers 


T RYING to take an unbiased view of matters, 
it is not greatly to be wondered at that 
many workers in various departments of the 
Government have been thonoghtlessly led into 
embarrassing positions in the current of unioniz- 
ing thitt has been sweeping over the land. The 
trouble really started when the American Fod- 
eration of Labor, which had always previously 
refused to charter police unions. decided to do 
so at the annual conveniion held at Atlantic 
City, June 9216, 1919. But it was at Boston 
that the beans were spilled when the newly 
organized police union endeavored to try its 
strength. President Wilson described the strike 
. asa “erime against civilization”, which it turned 
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out to be; and the Protestant Governor Cool- 
idge, of Massachusetts, with great severity, we 
think, refused to take back any of the striking 
officers (most of them Roman Catholics), de- 
claring that “to place the maintenance of the 
public security in the hands of a body of men 
who have attempted to destroy it would be to 
flout the sovereignty of the laws the people have 
made”. Massachusetts endorsed his stard. 

But possibly the severe lesson in Boston 


(where the new officers were granted the in- ~° 


creased pay that the old officers desired) was 
necessary to check the tide that was then rising 
in other places. New York City was perilousiy 
near the same difficulty, but an agitation in the 
papers and increased pay for the patrolmen rc- 
lieved the situation. In Buffalo also the efforts 
to form a police union were frustrated by giving 
the men an increase in pay before they got ready 
to demand it. In September there were thirty- 
seven American cities in which the police were 
unionized ; but with the exception of Boston, Los 
Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Wheeling and Okla- 
homa City none of the cities were the largest in 
their respective states, and Wheeling and OlJa- 
homa are both relatively small cities. 

The matter came to a head effectively in 
Washington, D.C. There the District Commis- 
sioners took the position that they were quite 
willing for their men to organize, and that they 
approved of the principle of collective bargain- 
ing, but that they would not have on the force 
men combined or associated with any other labor 
organization. The police took the matter to 
court, asking for an injunction to prevent their 
discharge because of membership in the union. 

The subject was threshed out in the Sermte 
and in the course of the debate Senator Mrers 
said: “Within two years we shall have a sovict 
government in this country unless something 
is done to check the movement for unionization. 
The police force of every city and town tn the 
United States will be unionized and affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor within 
sixty days if the police in the District of Colum- 
bia are permitted to unionize. The next step 
will be to unionize the army and navy, and they 
will have just as much right as the police. Then 
the next step will be a soviet government.” 

There is a growing belief that Government 
employes must not become affiliated with other 
labor organizations if the integrity of the Amer- 
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ican system of government is to be preserved. 
Postmaster-General Burleson in his annual re- 
port has even requested Congress to repeal a 
law passed in 1912 under which postal workers 
have understood and utilized the right to organ- 
ize. The report states that one of the purposes 
of Iahor unions is to coerce the employer, and that 
when such employer is the Government such an 
association is aimed at the Government and is 
inconsistent with the performance of public 
service and is not a true American spirit. 

The gathering together of Labor Forces, Cap- 
ital Forces, Farmer Forces and now the possible 


- Middle-Class Forces all reminds us of the 


Lord’s parable in regard to the end of the age, 
that it would be accompanied by a binding 
together of the tares, professed Christians, for 
the purpose of destroying them as tares—con- 
vincing them and everybody that they were not 
Christian, properly speaking; and proving, as 
we claim, that the only remedy for earth’s tan- 
gled affairs is the speedy coming of the Golden 
Age for which we have all so long prayed, “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven”. Then we shall see that all 
this gathering together of the elements of soci- 
ety into different bands was inevitable, and was 
divinely foreseen as a necessary preparation for 
the inaugnration of that kingdom of peace, joy 
and divine blessing. 


Pre-War Conditions By D. R. Pierce 
OW many times we see articles in the daily 
press, reminders of the times preceding the 
war, calling attention to the then cheap prices of 
necessities, and the variety and quantity of what 
are now regarded as luxuries. These include 
food, clothing, fuel, housing facilities, amuse- 
ment and recreation, education and travel. 

Many people are coming to be “stand-patters”, 
desiring to use all the machinery of religion, 
goveriiment and industry to return the world to 
the conditions prevailing in the pre-war days, 
not recognizing the totally unsatisfactory ends 
attained in those times, as well as now. 

A cartoon recently appeared in a prominent 
daily, which if\printed by a so-called radical 
paper woul&khave brought down the calumny of 
the entire “conservative” press, as being in- 
tended to produce unrest. It had for a central 
figure an office worker seated at his desk, with 


a ball-and-chain attached to his ankle, with the 


terse suggestion that “whoever is satisfied with 
his present job, is like the person behind the 
prison bars, tied for life to a ball-and-chain”. 

In Exodus 16:3 we read that the nation of 
Israel murmured at the action of the Lord in 
leading them out of Egypt, where they had 
plenty to eat and nothing to worry about, not 
remembering that they were on the way to the 
promised land, “flowing with milk and honey’. 
So also the people now who desire to return 
to the pre-war conditions, forget that we are 
on the way to the Golden Age and that no pos- 
sible force can turn mankind back to the condi- 
tions that are now forever past. 


Knocking Out the Foundaticns 


BOUT 30,000 Italians have left for home 
recently, and comparatively few have im- 
migrated. Other nationalities are said to be 
planning to go to Europe or some other conti- 
nent than America as soon as conditions for 
travel ease up. In spite of the fact that the 
dove of peace is looking for a place to roost 
on, the huge net after-war immigration shows 
no signs of materializing. Miners are giving 
up Mining and going into work where they 
ean make a good living for their families. Steel 
workers are getting out of the industry and 
into other lines. Farm laborers are quitting 
the farm. Lumber jacks no longer like the 
rough, hard life of the camps. 

If the world war and the unrest of a pseudo- 
peace are driving common labor from its task, 
or making work distasteful, from a sense of 
restricted’ liberty, who is going to do the hard 
manual labor of railroad building, foundation 
work, mining, or the farm? 
must not be despised. Conditions in America 
have always hitherto heen attractive to the hard 
workers of Europe, who-have felt that here was 
a chance to make good for themselves and their 
families. But now the news is going through 
Europe that this is not as good a place as it 
used to be for poor men. Americans must 
beware not to knock out the foundation of their 
industrial structure. 

A better accuaintance with the stranger with- 
in our gates brings out the fact that he pos- 
sesses qualities as good as are to be found. 
A little of the brotherly appreciation that will 
characterize the Golden Age would go a long 
way now to oil the juints of the social machine, 


Common lahbor--. 








The Golden 











City Garbage for Hogs 

KRON, Ohio, has had the usual expensive 

and unsatistactory experience with the dis- 
posal of city zarhase. In by-gone days the citi- 
zenesses burned or buried their seraps, left them 
oat for the occasional itinerant private collector, 
or threw them into the back street. In 1916 
the city starter a reduction plant of twenty-five- 
tons-a-dav canacity. The customary system was 
to be tollowed of digesting the garbage with 
steam, drying it, running gascline through it to 
reeover the fats, and burning the dried residue. 
The collection was awarded to a private con- 
carn, the Akron Garbage Collection Company, 
and the operation ot the plant to the Akron Gar- 
bage Disposal Company, which was paid $3.12 
a ton for collecting garbage, and which paid 
the city $8200 annual rental for the $116,000 
plant. The city grew rapidly, and the com- 
pany increased the daily capacity of the plant 
to forty-five tons. 

The collection service never proved to be 
satistactory, either to the citizenesses, or to the 
company ; for it was conducted at a loss of about 
$5000 a year, The disposal company cleared 
about $1500 a year, making the net result of 
the operation to the companies a loss of some 
$3800, a discouraging outeome on disagreeable 
work done at great effort. The garbage com- 
panies finally took advantage of a technicality 
to terminate their contract and end a losing 
venture; and the plant came back to the city, 
which paid nearly $100,000 for the contractor’s 
invested interest in the plant and for the teame, 
trucks, barns and hins. 

The plant was the source of bad odors that 
affected two residential sections of the rapidly 
srowing city, and were liable to give more seri- 
ots offense, as the river boulevard and further 
extensions approached and passed the location 
of the plant. A new plant was figured on of 
JOO tens eapacity. with an outlay of &472,900 
and a net auuual cost of nearly $35,030, with no 
telling how <oona city with the expansive eapac- 
itv ofikron nicht again surround the plant— 
quite a serious affair to people that buy or rent 
homes only to breathe day and night the per- 
fume of steamed garbage. 
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There igs one garbage disposal plant that can 
be moved at will, and that is a herd of hogs. 
It has unlimited capacity, replaces itself, and 
can be sold at a profit, provided the garbage 
is obtainable at a cost.that leaves a vurgin on 


the selling price of pork. So the eity fathers | 


decided on the new atyle plant; and, as they 
wera unwilling to undertake the reaponsibilities 
connected with a hog farm, advertised for bids 
on the garbage, reveived two responsible hike, 
and turned the city garbage over ta the new 
plant under private ownership. Unfortynately 
there is no plant of half a million dollars’ cost 
to be built; and so it is decided that this ar- 
rangement is only a temporary expedient, 
although thoroughly convenient, eeanamical and 
suited to the interests of tho comimon people. 
the taxpayers. Whether the consideration of 
the practical impossivility of any substantial 
rake-off from the inexpensive hog propositian 
enters inte the temporariness of the new idea, 
is not stated, but it is well known that a poli- 
tician has at lernst some chanee when there is 
a costly plant to he built and operated, How- 
ever, for a while the Akron citizens are getting 
this valuable service for a reasonable price. 

It is an old story, thia of oppreasing the help- 
legs common people, but it will soon come to an 
end forever undor the gracious arrangements 
of the Golden Age: “for they [the people] shall 
ery unto the Lord because of the oppressors. 
and he shell send them a Savior and a great 
One {Christ the Heart of the government in the 
Golden Age], and he shall deliver them’.— 
Isaiah 19:20. 


England’s Child Slaves 

TIS useless to claim that a child laboring in a 

factory is anything less than a slave, cither of 
conseienceless or poverty-stricken parents or 
certainly of the often heartless oe brutal fore- 
men or forsworen in charge of the work of 
driving the littl: ones to cet the pound of flash 
that the law of pro&ts recuires, Children ought 
not ta be allowed, much fess foreed, to work 
in such an environment as the factary or mull. 
The child’s place and right is in the sunshine, 
where it can exercise, work, and play until little 
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muscles and nerves are strong and sturdy for 
the life-work before them. 

Bat England has its child slaves by the thou- 
sands, and British investors are coining the Lite 
blood of little ones into dividends. Nobody 
cares; tor does it not pay to work the weak 
little arms and fingers better than those of the 
grown-ups who demand more money! So in 
Manchester seven-year-old children labor ten 
hours a day for 11 cents; and boys and girls, 


that should at least be at school and getting a | 


chance in life, are slaving out their thirteen and 
fourteen-year-ol] brains and bodies for less 
than a dollar a week of forty or fifty hours. Of 
sunshine, green fields, good comfortable beds. 
and of the joy and gladness the dividends bring 
to a few rich kiddies, these thousands of chil- 
dren know nothing—and why should they, when 
they can so early become “useful” members ot 
society and earn dividends for some one else! 

The “great” city of Manchester boasts 6000 
little workers of seven to fourteen vears, inelud- 
ing 1500 girls. Warrington has the distinction 
of having 700 child slaves. No mill city exists 
in England that cannot point with pride to its 
hundreds or thousands of these invaluable in- 
fant pillars of the industrial and social order. 
Girls work twenty-one hours a week for J1 
eents, or half a cent an hour. Others labor from 
4:15 p.m. to 10 every night and fourteen hours 
Saturdays for 28 cents (with tea and supper) 
tor the week. Little boys of eight slave ten and 
one-half hours a day for 20 cents. They labor 
in all kinds of places—in Deansgate 650 deliver 
milk, 2051 run errands, 319 are in barber shops, 
30 in pawn broker shops, and S85 serve as 
spare-time household servants. 

The fact that these children have been reduced 
to slavery is attributable largely to the greed 
of their parents. In most of the places where 
child slavery is practised, the parents earn 
ample wages, and there is no economie excuse 
for: the ruining of the lives of the little ones to 

add a*shilling or two a week to the family in- 
come. Bat employers willingly codperate in this 
destruction of coming manhood and woman- 
hood, for how else could the management of 
businesses any and little make =o ood a =how- 
ing on nd day? Fortanately there are 
laws of “Parliament which localities can take 
advantage of, though the Town Conncil en- 
counters powerful influences when it attempts 
to prevent any of this child slavery. 








Bat the Golden Age is close at hand whensuch 
iniquities shall end. Now God is pictured as 
looking down upon earth and seeing these things 
and saying, “I looked, and there was none to 
help; and I wondered that there was none to 
uphold; therefore mine own arm [power] 
brought salvation unto me [from such evils]; 
and my fury [against such evildoers] it upheld 
me”. (Isaiah 63:5) Again, “He [Christ in the 
Golden Age] shall judge [rule over] the poor 
of the people, he shall save the children of the 
needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor”, 
—-Psalm 72:4. 


The New Saloon 
HE theory of some would-be philantiropis ts 
regarding the aleohol addict is much the 
same as that a person probibited from stealing 
needs a substitute for stealing and that philan- 
thropy or religion should furnish the substitute. 
This may explain the effort to supply the “kick- 
less” saloon for the drinker. 

In some respects this is true. The drinker 
that went to the saloon for good fellowship 
because he craved it will go somewhere else to 
find it. As there are no places worse than the 
saloon, he is obliged to go to some better place. 
Consequently he is to be ! found in the pool room, 
the men’s club, the street corner, the Y. M.C. A., 
or almost anywhere with other fellows he likes. 
Bv thousands he is joining the Knights of Co- 
lumbus and other secret societies where the 
social instinct ean be gratified and the ingpira- 
tion of crowd psychology enjoyed. 

The man who drank because he likes to eet 
drank is not going to a liquorless saloon. He 
may know where he can obtain raisin, peach, 
prune or dried apple whiskey, and get a product 
which, though far inferior, satisfies : an abnormat- 


appetite. Not the mahogany bar, the shiny 


brass foot-rail, nor the piles of shining glass- 
ware will tempt into the sacred precincts of the 
prohibition saloon the lover of alcohol for its 
own sake. That is not wnat he desires. 

It is suggested tuat the new bar-room will 
furnish work tor Y. Ml. C. A. assistants with 
whom might be associated “as a sort of low- 
brow canteen worker” the former bartender. 
Inspirational work among saloon devotees is 
considered desirable by the advocates of the new 
saloon; for, say they, “the bartender himself 
was usually a good practical psychologist of 
human nature, and not only prepared the favor- 
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ite tipple for his customer buat also with quick. 
though sometimes spurious sympathy farnished 
him with the mental comfort he needed”. It is 
not regarded well for those behind the new bar 
io wear a Y. M. C. A. or other uniform, but 
“those who have charge must assume some of 
the nature and behavior of ordinary individuals 
and avoid the wearing of special dress or uni- 
forms suggestive of inhibitions and prohibitions 
of certain aspects of society that lave grown 
to be intolerant of the average individual”. 

It is hard work getting up a refined substitute 
for vice. The better way is to get the mind of 
aleohol’s devotee on something better, not to 
remind him constantly, by a substitute, of what 
he has lost and still eraves. 


Schwab Not Panie Stricken 


HARLES M. SCHWAB, head of the Bethle- 

hem Steel Corporation, at a banquet in the 
Waldorf-Astoria recently made the following 
statement: 

“A good many people these dars are ‘seeing red’. 
Some talk as though the whole world is threatened with 
overturn hy Bolshevism. I am not one of these who 
talk or think that way. And particularly here in Amer- 
ica, I have the greatest confidence in the sound and 
level-headed common sense of the American working 
man and of the American people. The more the Bol- 
shevists talk and threaten destruction the more will our 
people see through all the sophistry preached to them, and 
stand adamant ior America continuing to be a land of 
law, of order and of oppartunity.” 

Mr. Schwab is admittedly one of the wisest 
men in the United States, as he is one of the 
most successful, and in the above words we think 
he has spoken not only with wisdom but with 
a moderation calculated to make some profes- 
sional patriots stop and thirk. One of the 
greatest dangers in the United States today is 
the man who “sees red” and fans the unrest of 
the“eountry into a flame by denying to his 
fellow citizeus the commonest privileges of free 
speech, tree press and free assembly. Sach 
men should be locked up immediately. 


it i4 needless for us to assure the readers of | 


Tre Gor_pi's Act that we are not “Bolshevists” 
~—have'no leanings in that direction whatever. 
Although we believe in the coming kingdom of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, as do all 
professed Christians, yet we believe the Lord 
will have his own way of ashering in that king- 
dom;.and we are certain it will not be by any 
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acts of violence such as have been attributed to . 
the Bolshevists. With such men as Mr. Schwab 
expressing his confidence that the United States 
is in no danger whatever of Bolshevism (an 
opinion echoed by so able a journal as the New 
York World) some of those who have so much 
to say about a coming red terror here in Amer- 
ica make themselves ridiculous. If we ever do 
have a red terror here it will be directly due to 
having been induced by a needless and out- | 
rageous white terror, started for the purpose 
of concealing and retaining from the common 
people the profits of the world war.- 


Living in New York 


ROADWAY, big hotels, theaters, and bear- 
tiful churches are not all there is of New 
York. Neither are the Riverside Drive apart- 
ment palaces representative of life in the big 
city. Noris a position in the lofty office buildings 
typical of jobs at which most New Yorkers work. 
For New York is a city of poor people; of human 
beings striving desperately against rapidly 
climbing prices and rentals and slowly creeping 
wage raises. He who would live in New York 
must exchange the genuine things of suburban, 
small city, village or country life, for the 
slightly stimulating environment of city con- 
tacts and a host of disadvantages. 

Life in a village may seem dull enough; but 
it is bright beside the somber picture of the 
average worker's New York home painted by 
the Women’s Municipal League of the City of 
New York, in an investigation under the direc- 
tion of the New York State Reconstruction 
Commission. We quote: 

“In one block there were 1050 families, 165 white and 
885 colered. Rents were from $1s to $22 in the Phipod’ 
houses (better honses built by a wealthy philanthropist}, 
and from $3 to $14 in the old houses. ‘The Phipps’ 
houses can accommodate only a small proportion of the 
people who would live there if they could. Many of 
their (the Phipps) tenants. it is true, find the rent bur- 
densome, Lut by economizing on other necessities they 
manege to live there in clranliness and decency.: ‘The 
character of the other houses varied with their owners, 
but in ceneral they were old, dark, dirty and not fit for 
homeo habitation. A high grade of cleanliness was not 
possible in the best of them, and in the worst there was 
cractivally no sanitation. The cellats were damp and 
full of rats. the halls were not even lighted by gas jets, 
the four flats on each floor were served by two toilets in 
the hall, the plumbing was old and often out of repair, 
so that the air was foul. The airshafts and the narmw 
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court spaces between the rears of the tenements were 
littered with the waste and garbage which the tenants 
had thrown out. Physicians attending cases of illness 
in the block traced them in many instauces to this filth. 
Except in isolated cases, no preat overcrowding of indi- 
vidual families wae found and little of the extreme 
poverty which the inexperienced investigator would ax- 
pect to find in houses of this type. These were the 
homes of the general run of wage-earners in New York. 
They are possibly a little better olf with the high wages 
commanded by labor today, but their personal standard: 
had not risen, inasmuch a; there were no better houses 
to be had.” 

A number of remedies are suggested by the 
Reeonsiruction Commission: 

1. “Relaxation of restrictions upon building 
imposed by the tenement-house laws and build- 
ing codes.” This would result in a little more 
building of a stilt inferior type. It is hard to 
keep the houses for the poor decent to live in, 
and unserupulous builders ant landlords would 
be quick to make things worse at Jess cost to 
themselves if granted the opportunity. 

2. “Raising a fond by general subseription 
for new tenements.” Such a passing of the bat 
around savors of the begging methods of re- 
ligious institutions, and would be likely to result 
in the minimum amount of funds. 

3. “Exenipting certain types of buildings and 
mortgages thereon from taxation for a period 
long enough to cneourage investors to put their 
money into them.” It is partly the high taxation 
of this chasz of investments that haa kept money 
out of building operations, ond the opening of 
this door would doubtless accomplish something 
in the right direction. Even then, the high cost 
of building materials and labor stands as an 
ahnost impassable barrier to the employment of 
funds in building. 

4, “State credits to encourage the erection of 
adequate accommodations for the lower-paid 
wage-earncers.” This might be a first-class plan, 
ret it is “Socialism”. 

5. Slave the city buy up in advance cheap 
Jand in order to house the future population.” 
This plan possesses ninch merit and common 
sense, bat unfortunately would “never do” here 
beeause it is “Socialism”. 

The plain fact is that the poor and needy, to 
say nothing of the well-paid workers, are conuny 
to 2 stone wall in the maiter of housing accom- 
modations; for ‘there is not enough building 
going on to provide for the natural growth of 
‘ population, and building was practically at a 





standstill during the two years of the war. 
Either people have got to stop being born, or 
something must be done in harmony with the 
law and the customs received from the fathers. 
The country debates and investigates, and does 
it over again, but fails to build houses. The 
authorities exorcise the flames, but do not call 
out the fire department. Meanwhile the people 
begin to feel like a fifteen-year-old still in his 
ten-year-old suit of clothes. 

Some day, in the Golden Age, the nations will 
Inarn that when the people need something done 
the regular thing will be to go ahead and have 
it done. lt is the essence and spirit of the law 
that the people be taken care of, and properly 
provided for, but it is as true today, as when 
spoken of certain classes that the Master spoke 
of two millenniums ago, “Full well ye reject the 
commandment of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition, ... making the word of God of 
none. cffeet through your tradition which ye 
have delivered: and man siteh ke things do 
ve Mark 7:9, 13. 


On Reading Aloud 
1 IS a deplorable fact that the custom of 
reading aloud has almost passed away and 
that with its passing, due to our modern habit 
of reading hurriedly and breathlessly to cover 
ada much ground as possible, the matter of an 
intelligent giving forth of the words read atoud 
and the matter of modulating the voice and the 
use of full tones where necessary, is fast becoin- 
ing a lost art. In times pone by it was the 
custom for a member of the family to read aloud 
of an evening, and generally some work was 


selected that was a classic. In this way the- 


art of reading was acquired in its best estate, 
the varions members of the family acting as 
critics, and at times harsh crities, especially 
when the paragraph read was not clear to them 
and they were a bit irritated because the mean- 
ing was not conveyed to them ag they thonght 
it should have been. If ihis cld eustom of read- 
ing aloud was revived, what a profitable way it 
would be of spending the long winter evenings 
around the family fireside, provided the seclec- 
tion be an appropriate one, in harmony with 
truth and edirying to the listeuers. 

Few realize how much they actually lose by 
moor methods ot speaking. There is no more 
effectual way of improving one’s delivery than 
reading aloud the best authors. 


=6 
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‘Fuel Engineering 


wits the gradual consumption of the most 
valuable and most easily workable fuel 
deposits of Great Britain, and the encroach- 
ments made upon the coal areas of other coun- 
tries, great engineers are giving: more attention 
to fuel problems, and with good results. 

In England Sir Charles Parsons has worked 
out the details of a plan for boring twelve miles 
into the crust of the earth, at which depth it 
is estimated a perpetual source of limitless 
power could be obtained. The time required to 
sink this hole has been estimated at about 
seventy years, aithough some engineers believe 
it could be done in forty years. 

Meantime, other British engineers are dis- 
cussing means for making a ‘better use than 
heretofore of the gases generated in blast-fur- 
naces. For some time, in the most progressive 
steel works, the plan has been followed of clean- 
ing these blast-furnace gases by electro-statiec 
processes, and it is proposed to utilize this 
method more extensively. Gases thus cleaned 
may be used direct in internal-combustion gas- 


_ engines, not needing, therefore, to be burned 


under boilers with the great losses in economy 
and efficiency attendant upon their use in that 
manner. They can and should furnish all the 
power required for the operation of all the steel 
works machinery, and may even be used to 
provide power for adjacent factories. The re- 
searches into fuel economy are going farther, 
and steps are under way for a study of the 
slag problem, to see whether or not some way 
ean be devised to recover and utilize the now 
wasted heat contained in the molten slag that 
runs from the blast-furnace in connection with 
the flow of liquid metal 

“"Ehese steps in economy and conservation are 
steps in the right direction. If the Lord of 
glory valued the miraculously created fish and 
bread so highly at the time the five thousand 
were fed, and later when the four thousand were 
fed, asito make arrangements so that none of 
the food should be wasted (Matthew 14:15- 21, 
15: 32-38; 16:9, 10), how reasonable and right 
it is for us humans, who can create nothing 
miraculously, but who are wholly dependent 
upon what he has created for us, to use wisely 


ne nein anny 


for ourselves, and economically on behalf of 
our children, the blessings which God has placed 
within our reach. 

We believe that at some time during the 
Golden Age, probably just when it is most 
needed, a plan will be put into operation like the 


Parsons plan or some other good plan which will. 


settle the fuel and power problem for all time. 


Cheaper Vanadium » : 
{t IS a benefit to humanity worth noting 
when an important raw material is produced 
at lower cost. A few years ago vanadium would 
have been spoken of as a rare element, interest- 
ing because of its chemical peeuliarities and for 
making dyes and ink. Today it is of great 
importance in the industrial world; for a smail 
amount added to steel makes the latter very 


tough. Vanadium steel is one of the prominent | 


products of the steel industry. 

Ten years ago the methods of getting the 
element from the ores of Peru were so ineffi- 
cient as to extract only 36%. This was later 
raised to 75%; but now the electric furnace has 
been tried, and gets 92%. The concerns that 
have been producing vanadium are enabled to 
work over the immense slag piles, and get 
enough out of them to yield one company alone 
a profit of $3,000,000 a year for three years to 
come. The public would be more interested if 
the improvement led to a lower price; but, as 
there is little competition, the benefits of prog- 
ress are likely to be absorbed almost entirely 
by the manufacturers, who, of course, are en- 
titled to it, if they choose to follow that policy. 
In days when every one but the proiteer feels 
the stress of the cost of living, the addition of 
an extra dividend of $11 a share is greatly 
appreciated by the stockholders. 

But in the Golden Age it will not be so. Every 
advancement achieved will be hailed by all the 
people as for the benefit of all, and not for a 
few, however proper that may be now. The 
great men will be those that do most for the 
common people. The great news in the papers 
will be the items about things accomplished for 
“ali of us”. Money will not be the chief thing, 
nor ever gold; for it is written that “I [God] 
will make a man more precious than fine gold; 
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even a man then the golden wedge of Ophir 
{from which the finest gold came]”.—Isa. 13: 12. 


The Blast-Furnace 
fee eee URNS is always kept filled 
with iron-ore, coke and limestone. As the 
coke is burned away and the limestone is melted 
in the hearth, the column above settles and fresh 
quantities are dumped into the top to maintain 
the supply. «As the molten iron and slag run 
down into the hearth they separate, the lighter 
slag floating on the heavier iron. 

Two tap holes are provided at different levels. 
From the lower of these the iron is drawn off 
into the pigbed or receiving ladle, while the slag 
is tapped into a tank of water know as a gran- 
ulating pit, or into a slag ladle. 

The air necessary for the combustion of the 
coke is forced into the furnace under a heavy 
pressure by powerful blowing engines. On the 
way to the furnace it is heated to an intense 
heat by being forced throught hot-blast stoves. 
This temperature, being added to the heat of 
combustion of the coke, adds greatly to the 
smelting power and decreases the fuel consump- 
tion in the operation. 

The gases resulting from the combustion of 


the coke are partially combustible and have a. 


considerable fuel value. They are, therefore, 
drawn off from the top of the furnace, more or 
less perfectly cleaned and then burned, partly 
under the boilers to raise steam, and partly in 
the hot-blast stoves to heat the blast. 

A modern blast-furnace produces 400 tons of 
pig-iron every day, consuming 1300 tons of solid 
materials and 2000 tons of air in the process. 
There has heen a change from the old-time rule- 
ot-thumb plan of running a furnace to a method 
where everything is carefully weighed and all 
charges are mixed in accordance with calcula- 
tions, based on chemical analysis of the raw ma- 
terial3S-and accurate calculation of the charges. 
If the slag is too silicious the pig-iron will be 
ungalable, while if it contains too much lime the 
iron will refuse to run from the furnace. 

One of the most common ills of the blast-fur- 
nace is a disorder arising from poor distribu- 
tion, calléd seaffolding. Insiead of descending 
uniformly the material adheres to one side and 
builds out a-pasty mass. Occasionally, parts 
of this scaffold break off and fall to the hearth, 
deranging the working and damaging the qual- 
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ity of the product. A seaffold once formed 
tends to form again and become as bad as ever. 

A slip in a blast-furnace is a sudden settling 
of the stock through a considerable distance, ac- 
companied by a more or less violent paff of gas 
at the top. In some instances these slips are so 
serious as to throw out large amounts of lump 
ore, coke, etc, through the explosion doors 
especially provided for this purpose at the top 
of the furnace. 

Other troubles to which the blast-furnace falls 
heir are freeze-ups in which the iron and slag set 
into a solid mass on the hearth, and which have 


to be opened by the oxygen blowpipe; steam ex- 


plosions due to the water jackets leaking into 
the interior; break-outs and gas explosions; 
some of these are harrowing and frequently ac- 
companied by loss of life. These blast-turnace 
troubles are not nearly as prevalent now as 
they once were. 

The best method of casting is to tap the iron 
from: the blast-furnace into a large receiving 
ladie, where it becomes thoroughly mixed into 
a homogeneous liquid. From this ladle it is 
poured into iron molds, which are carried on 
an endless belt. This method avoids the sand 
of the time-honored sand-casting method and 
secures perfect uniformity of composition. — 

The production of pig-iron, starting with 
nothing at the middle of the last century, has 
grown at the rate of 100% every decade, until 
now it is the largest single manufacturing in- 
dustry (and the most spectacular), furnishing 
approximately one-fifth of the total freight 
traffic of the railroads. 

The Scriptures show that even in the Golden 
Age certain kinds of iron work will go on as 


usual, and this being so, pig-iron will be needed 


and will probably always be produced, though 
we think not to the same extent as now. The 
statement reads, “They shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword agsinst 
netion, neither shall they learn war any more”. 
—Isaiah 2:4. 

During 1919, the production of pig iron in 
the United States (reduced by the steel striles 
and coal strikes) averaged $4,000 tous per day. 
In 1918 the average output was 105,000 tons per 
day; in 1917 it was 104,500 tons; in 1916 it 
was 106,500 tons; in 1915 it was 81,000 tons; 
in 1914 it was 63,000 tons; in 1913 it was 
84,000 tons. 
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The Law of the Profits 


|? SEEMS to be the logic of the situation 
that under present conditions there is no 
escape from the profit system, although many 
lovers of their fellow men are working hard to 
devise some better plan. It is argued on behalf 
of the profit system that without the chance of 
making a profit there would be no capital avail- 
able for any enterprise. It is pointed out that 
many large businesses have a false front and 
are kept up only by new capital and new men 
coming in; that many fail several times before 
they ultimately make good; that many concerns 
go on for years without making any profits ; and 
that for every concern which remains in business 
thirty-three years the chances of failure are one 
to three. Three percent fail every year. 

Those who have given the matter careful 
study call attention to the fact that the conspicu- 
ous successes in any line are relatively few, that 
the only time of great profit in any enterprise 
is in its inception, that there are hundreds of 
businesses like the canal business, carriage busi- 
ness, bicycle business, liquor business, sailing. 
vessel business, ete., that have had a day of 
great prosperity followed by the almost total 
loss of all the capital invested in them because 
they have been superseded by something better. 
They point out that many a man has succeeded 
in a small business, only to branch out to ruin 
in a large one; and that the general rule is that 
a very small percentage one way or the other 
means success or failure. It is well known, too, 
that while many holders of railroad securities 
have received excessive profits on their holdings 
there are others who have been rewarded very 
meagerly for their investments and some have 
lost“all or nearly all that they invested. 

On the other side of the question attention is 
called to the fact that labor takes a risk in 
industry; and that while capital can recover itself 
by investment in another business, labor has 
but its ohe li¥e to ive, and if it makes a mistake 
and getStinto the wrong line of work, or gets 
discharged suddenly, through no fault of its 
own, it is running a risk which is greater than 
that faced by any investment of capital. 

Labor knows that enormous unearned profits 
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have been made, not only during the world war, 
but before it. It knows that in some cases these 
profits have come from adulteration of goods, 
terrorism of competitors, private legislation, 
stock watering and just plain hogging. Instances 
are on reeord where, within the vear 1919, 
three times as much money was piled up or 
distributed in profits as was paid out on the 
payroll. This was in the cotton business. In 
another case brought to light, a concern wishing 
to sell out offered their business for a fair price, 
$2,000,000; but when the Wall Street crowd sold 
it to the public in the form of stocks it went at 
the price of $10,000,000. The workers in that 
business will have to earn the profits on the 
$10,000,000, or the usual howl will go up that 
wages must come down. 

It is fortunate that the incomes from most 
large fortunes go back into business. Not all 
the businesses into which this surplus capital 
goes prove remunerative, however, but whether 
so or not the worker gets a return in the form 
of wages, and while the enterprise lasts, he gets 
something definite in place of the ever-present 
risk which the investor must face. But the in- 
vestor’s profits in the long run are greater than 
his risks; else he would never take them. 

Until the Lord readjusts the labor-capital 
problem, the present arrangement is doubtless 
as good as fallen man can devise. Communism 
is entirely impracticable,-and is not sanctioned 
in the Seriptures when rightly understood. _A. 
redistribution of the good things of life would 
be futile unless the good things continued to flow 
in from field and factory; and the spur of neces- 
sity, on the part of both capital and labor, seems 
essential in order to insure the continuance of 
that flow. It is very sad, however, that the 
workers in so many factories must perform nar- 
rowly préseribed rounds of duties, without ever 
seeing the stockholders for whom they work. 
Doubtless those employers are moving along 
right lines who are doing what hes in their 
power to make the working and social conditions 
of their employes as good as possible. 

The Lord's remedy for the capital-labor troub- 
les in which the world is writhing is not force 
and more force, hate and more hate, but gener- 
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osity and more generosity, love and more love, 
in the endeavor to find the best possible balance 
between the interests of the nation, the commu- 
nity, self and the other fellow. Let us all try 
to take the other fellow’s viewpoint as much as 
we can, while not forgetting our own, and re- 
solve not to do an injustice to anybody. Thus 
each in his own corner can make a little start 
toward getting things ready for the Golden Age. 
Better to be ready for it when it comes than to 
have it find us anready and disposed to try to 
interfere with the arrangements of mutual love 
and justice which the Lord will enforce in his 
own good way in the new era now at our doors. 


Improved Highway Laws 


pes once reputed to have had 
the most unsatisfactory motor vehicle laws 
of any state in the union, has a new law which is 
now claimed to be one of the best. It protects 
the public, and the drivers as well, by requiring 
that all automobile drivers shall be in full use 
of both hands and have normal sight and hear- 
ing. Provision is made for the issuance of 
learner’s permits, and against the passing of 
street cars while receiving and discharging pas- 
. sengers. Moreover, physical proof of owner- 
ship, in the shape of the car, must be furnished 
at time of registration, thus making registration 
of stolen cars dificult. The law also makes it a 
criminal offense to deface factory numbers and 
to sell and transfer stolen automobiles. In prac- 
tice the law is found to work well. 

The care which is taken of the interests of 
the public in this country is traly remarkable in 
comparison with some of the customs abroad. 
In Paris, for example, if a person is run over on 
the street the one arrested is the one that was 
run over, the obstruction of traffic being the 
major offense. The same principle obtains in 
London, where the risk of crossing the street 
is placed entirely upon the pedestrian. The 
tratficlews of Paris, and the customs of London, 
are probably survivals of the time when the 
common people were obliged to make way for 
the royalty, who were theoretically supposed 
to be the owners of everything and themselves 
to be above all law. In America we do not do 
things that way. Here the common people are 
the sovereigns, and the laws are made at their 
behest and in their interest. 

Look, too, at the history of this nation We 
‘are far from claiming that it is perfect: we can 
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see much room for improvement in every diree- 
tion, and are willing to admit that Americans 
ean still learn some things from other parts of . 
the world — particularly from Great Britain; 
nevertheless no other nation on earth has such a. 
history. We as Christians are opposed to war 
among traly Christian people; and yet we must 
acknowledge that some causes of war are more 
just than others, and of this more just class the 
wars of the United States seem to have been. . 
The prosperity of this land is so phenomenal 
as to be the constant surprise of tne world. The 
poor from all nations have become the wealth- 
iest nation on earth. And, whatever may yet 
become true, under the changing conditions by 
which the trusts are obtaining so great a eon- 
trol, this land hitherto has certainly been well 
illustrated by the statue of “Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World” in the harbor of New Yory City 
—the work of Bartholdi. The great truth thus 
symbolized is appreciated by but few. 


Public Utilities Troubled 
ie IS no fun to own a public utility company 
like a gas-producing company, for example, 
and then have an unexpected war come on and 
boost the costs of making the gas away up near 
the price which, by law, the said public utility 
company must charge for its product. Some 
of the public utility companies in and about 
New York are now feeling the pinch, the costs 
for the oil, labor and coal used in each thousand 
feet of gas now running to about 60% of the 
selling price. Atop this, cast-iron pipe and steel 
pipe, of which large quantities are used in the 
gas business, now cost more than twice what 
they did in 1915, and the sheepskins used for 
meters cost two and a quarter times the price 
formerly paid for them. 

Of interest to the gas companies is the ruling 
of the Court of Appeals that a law which was 
constitutional when it was passed becomes un- 
constitutional the moment it becomes confisca- 
tory. We think this is a wise ruling, good com- 
mon sense. At the same time, we have no doubt 
that these gas companies, which receive all their 
rights from the franchises given them by the 
people, should be limited to.a very modest re- 
turn upon their investments, and that the state- 
ments which they render in the effort to obtain 
higher rates should be scrutinized carefully to 
make sare that the facts are properly and truth- 
fully represented. 


ov 
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Farmers in Politics 


HOULD the farmers of the United States 
make common cause in polities they would 
be an irresistible power. Of fe 48,°S2,911 in- 
dustrial population in 1917, 449%, or 19,070,843, 
are engaged in agriculture or ne husbandry, 
and are farmers. At the 1916 Presidential elec- 
tion the voters numbered 18,256,743; and if the 
44% ratio holds good, the number of farmer 
voters is over $,000,000. This, if cast in a solid 
block, would carry any election. The farmers 
have it in their power to exercise complete con- 
trol of the affairs of the country, and of nearly 
every state in the Union. 

The universal cause of unrest—the high cost 
of living—has not left the farmer untouched. 
The agricultural Titan is waking up. because in 
his sleep things have gone against him. The 
rise in price of food products appeared to 
benefit the farmer unduly, but not so in fact, 
since the purchasing power of his products just 
about kept up with the cost of living. The 
farmer feels the pinch as much as any one ex- 
cept the clerical classes; for while profiteers 
were permitted to ask almost any price the 
fariner was held to a Government-Bxed price, 
and could not take advantage of the extraordi- 
nary opportunity for money-making afforded by 
the world war with its soaring prices. 

Now that the war is over, the farmer is tak- 
ing inventory to find who has been pinching 
him, and he is inclined to think that it was done 
by labor, by the wealthy, by the railroads, and 
by Governnient prices. Especially he is in- 
clined to think that when the big move to reduce 
the cost of living took place in 1919, he was the 
unfortunate victim: for the prices that tumbled 
were the prices for farm products. and he saw 
values vanish to the amcunt of huadreds of 
nullions of dollars. When pork dropped nearly 
half in price, the loss tell.on the farmer, at a 
urne when furniture, house furnishings, clothing 
and other axticles kept on up the hill, and retail 
butcherg charged no Jess for pork chops. He fig- 
ures that when sugar went up to seventeen cents, 
the benefit went to the profiteer and the refiner, 
and woull not have risen it the farmer had been 
kept in mind. He naturally cannot see the equal- 
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ity-for-all when he was held to $2.26 a bushel for 
wheat, when the demand would have given him 
$5.00 wheat and enabled him to pile up a reserve 
such as the rich corporations heaped up by the 
billions of dollars during the war. Any worm 
is liable to turn; and the farmer has about de- 
cided that if the agitation for lower food prieas 
ig continued with further success, he may stop 
producing food that does not pay him to plant, 
raise less, and let the rest of the people look 
out for theinselves, if they can get along without 
his cordial cotperation. 


The farmer has decided to act. He has deter- 


- mined that 1920 shall signalize the formulation 


of a definite agricultural policy designed to give 
him a mach creater influence in the manage- 
ment of Am-riecan aifairs. The little farmer 
organizations are rapidly amalgamating into 
the hugest units ever known in American poli- 
tics. These immense associations are made up 
of millions of determined men, and, as stated by 
the president of one of them, “We shall elect 
a President to guide our policies in conjunction 
with a cabinet composed of farmers from every 
state in the Union”. 

At this juncture the farmer finds himself 
blessed with an unprecedented popularity. He 
is surrounded by politicians, telling him all his 
good qualities, predicting great things for him, 
and offering to guide his feet into ways that will 
save the industrial, economic, political and in- 
ternational situation—if only the farmer—wall 
follow. his sudden friends. The real object of 
the politicians is to break up the farmer move- 
ment into small units, and render it innocnous— 
anyihing to keep the farmers from achieving 
the unparalioled snecess just won by the united 
farmers of Canada. 

Even thongh the politicians do tell the farm- 
ers so, there is no question that the farm with 
its hard work and meager returas, with its near- 
ness to nature and its enforced opportunities for 
refizetion and meditation, creates the most con- 
servative body of men in any nation. Many are 
the assurances to that effect: 

“The failure of the industrial conference to accomplish 
any concrete thing makes necessary an offensive and 
defensive alliance between all constructive forces of the 
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country. In thia crisis the farmer must get to the helm; 
and he must stay at the helm until the ship of state is 
brought safely into the haven of rest.” 

“Chere is a growing conviction that agriculture must 
be the intercessor between the warring factions, that the 
iarmer must stabilize conditions and make his great 
influence felt at this time.” 

The farmer is now assured that the politicians 
and the rich all along realized that he was the 
only person with sense: 

“The farmer is the only man who has his feet really 
on the ground. He must remaia firmly at nis post; and 
while refusing to surrender any rights which are his, he 
should by example and precept exercise such an influence 
as will tend to briaz calmness to labor and assurance to 
capliisl, az the same time making it clear to cach that 
nothing that makes for industrial progress and commer- 
celal solidarity can be accomplished without the aid of 
agriculture.” 

The farmer listens to these blandishments, 
bat remembers, and wonders why all this was 
not found out before the great industrial confer- 
ences at Washington, to none of which he re- 
ceived so much as an invitation. The popu- 
larity is too sudden to be real, he meditates; and 
he ends by deciding that the safe course is not to 
let his movement be broken up or misdirected 
by designing “friends”, and that as heretofore 
he had hetter go it alone, so as to have some 
chanee of getting something done the way he 
thinks it ought to be cone. 

There is quite an impression that the Amer- 
iean farmer is inclined to hitch up his horse with 
that of organized labor. On the contrary, most 
of the great meetings of farmer organizations 
disclaim such an iniention, in some instances 
with strove expressions. One farm congress 
resolved “condemnation of the unions for their 
exersses, such as untonizing the police and 
ordering strikes and thus cutting down the 
produerign of necessiries’, Another voted to 
“oppose anv attempt to force farmers to line up 
widborzanized Inbor, or to have agriculturists 
parucipaic in discussions or confereners to set- 
tle the disputes of capital and labor". Coneern- 
ing the Plamb Plan for labor coutrolot railroads 
the voty adicmed uhat the farmers regarded it 
as dangerohs for the wellfarm: of the country. 

fegandhe Government ownership of railroads 
and other industries, the farmer cannot forget 
that he is the owner of the farm; and so he 
gaye: “Substantial country people want the rail- 
ways returned to the owners al the earliest pos- 
sible moment, ander such conditions as will in- 
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sure reasonable returns on the value of the prop- 
erties and reasonable rates for transportation 
through the country. The farmers are dead set 
against this scheme to enmesh them in a web”. 
The principal reason for the conservatism of 
the farmers is that they are themselves fairly 
prosperous owners of property. They have secn 
Russia make the farm the property of the nation; 
they have seen the high wages of the cities draw 
labor off the farm to the factories; they have 
felt the pinch when the relatively incompetent 
farm laborers that remained insisted_on $5 to 
$7 a day and an eight-hour day, when the owner 
was working nearly twice that long; and they 
have not forgotten how the city strikes eat down 
production of manufactures and raised prices. 


To the average farmer, as to other property 


owners, the labor movement is anathema, be- 
cause it works against the interests of emplov- 
ers of organized workers. 

There is, nevertheless, a strong movement 
among the farmers that would link up with 
labor. Farmers that are not doing very well. 
that do not read the big New York dailies, and 
that are not too illiterate, are out in favor of 
such reforms as recently swept Canada, and 
which the conservative wealthy agriculturists 
would not think of touching. This class of farm- 
ers is found in the states of low or irregular 
rainfall, from Texas north to the Dakotas, and 
also in the South, on the Pacific Coast and in 
the Northwest. They are exemplified in such 
organizations as the National Farmers’ Council, 
which are glad to affiliate with the labor organi- 
zations and approve their programs, thoagh 
diffdent about submitting to the rulership-o? 
the American Federation of Labor. These farm 
organizations have gone on record in favor of 
the rollowing: 

1, ‘horough Governmental regulation of the packing 
industry. 

2. Government ownership of railways and Govern- 
ment control of the merchant marine. 

3. Nationalization of natural resources. 

4. Keeping the high war taxes on the wealthy an! 
the great corporaticas and putting them on land hell 
for speculative purposes. 

a, Taking the credit system away from the ban!.crs 
and putting it on a codperative basis where the smail 
merchant and the farmer can get some benefit from it 

G. ‘The Federal women’s suffrage amendment. 

+. Removal of the tax on oleowargarine, 

‘These are all measures calculated to benefit 
the poor and the working people, and are not so 
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well thought of by the wealthy farmers who 
domivate the farm organizations of the pros- 
perous Middle West, and whose sympathies are 
more with the other well-to-do from Wall Street 
down to the less influential ones. 

The National Grange is an old organization 
and runs true to the traditions of the farm of 
decades ago. It stands for no change that would 
not directly help the farmer, and is a power 
for the preservation of things- ‘as-they-are. It is 
interested deeply in the present opportunity for 
the farmers to come into their own, and would 
welcome contro) of the country by the farm in- 
terests. The Nonpartisan League has its 
strength thus far in the Northwest from the 
Dakotas west, and is out for immediate and 
direct farmer-labor control of Government, not 
through new parties, but bv inside control of the 
existing popular parties. It has been showing 
no little strength and will be a movement to he 
reckoned with in the 1920 elections. 

The situation of the farmer in politics, in 
brief, is that there are enough farmers to con- 
trol the Government from Washington down, 
but they are divided, and hy keeping them apart, 
insidious efforts are being made to prevent 
them from making common cause and taking 
the management of affairs out of present hands. 


The average farmer is a lover of fair play. 
«As says the Missouri Farmer: 

“As a prima facie proposition the farmer is not inter- 
ested in eliminating the legitimate middleman or anr- 
hody else who serves a useful nurcose in our social f eae 
for to do so would be to destroy a zood customer for 
prodict® of the farm. Nor hes he any quarrel wita his 
Business, so long as it behaves it<eli—-zo long as it dors 
not step on his toes and is rea-cuaily decent to he hat- 
anve of society. But what he is tremendously unis 
io is the compelling of a sanare decl ia the m 
place for the products of his ss. at and toil: and in ihis. 
unless we are very rauch mistaken, he i ciate to give 2 
demonétsation of standing woon his hind logs that wii 
ectound the oldest innabirars. When ine smoke of bau 
rolls away we believe dbemgeca Tram the cur let 
ina position where he will, ty ‘he PAM PO, Pave frp, bine 
very detimite to say about wha. he sin bye Tey Us 
fruits of Celis and fen! lots - wise whe will no lone: 
be kicked apd cuffed abour between forves whoo on the 
one hand tell him how much he chall pay for theie so, 
while upon the other they tal him with equal frankue-s 
how much he shall receive tee his year’. ardugas wee's, 
- And once thus organized, the American farmer will ir’- 
mediately become the groat eansrvative balance-wheel 
of the nation, an anchorage for self-reliant individual. 















imam and the righta of private property as against the 
socialistic agitators of our time, and a bulwark for the 
Republie of the Fathers, against which the isms of the 
future will hurl their fory as harmlesly as the waves 
that beat upon the sentinel rocks that guard the sea.” 


Doubtless the farmers may have their chance; 
but the saving of a world from its desperate 
plight is something too much for even the farin- 
ers, especially when their anwisdom and liability 
to imprudent mass action is recalled in connec- 
tion with the fiat-money greenback and populist 
crazes of some decades ago. To handle the in- 
tricacies of trade and of government calls for 
more than good intentions and there is little 
evidence that the American Farmer folly grasps 
the dangers that attend even slight errors, for 
example, as in the handling of foreign exchange 
or of credits to foreign nations, to say nothing 
ot innuinerable other problems of like impor- 
tanes. For itis still true that the less one knows 
about a task the surer one is that he can handle 
it, and that with all due respect to good inten- 
tions, “Fools (those not understanding] rush in 
where angels [who understand] fear to tread”. 
According to the Good Book, “The wisdom of 
the prudent i is to understand his way; he looketh 
well to his going; he is crowned with knowl- 
edge.” (Proverbs 14: 8, 15,18). Even the farm- 
ers, now in the pride of self-reliance, may learn 
that “a prudent man foreseeth the evil, and 
hideth himself; but the simple pass on, and are 
punished”.—Proverbs 22: 3. 


Anarchy—Common or Preferred? 
N THE Fourth Volume of his wonderful 
serius of Scrmptuns Struprrs. that eminent 
Bible 


“Tho masses will be restless under their restraints. but 
will be can-cions of their weakness as compared with the 
, dines and princes, financial, secial, religious and poli: 
cal, who will then hold sway. ‘Che majority of the poor 
crit rciddi: classes prefer peace at almost any price. ‘Tha 
ress have ao symoathy with anarchy. ‘They realive 
cat the worst form of qovernmant is better thaa nore. 
Pha masses will seek relief uhrough the ballot and tre 











noaverul eeaejustment of earth's affairs for the elimir s- 
veaafedtl for the phicicy of mouopolies and utilines 


aud the suppiles of nature in the hands of the perp!» 
ter the publie good. ‘Ebe crisis will be reached when the 
therig upholders of the law shall become violators of 
ity lay and resisvers of the will of the majority as e-- 
pressed by the bailor. Fear for the future wil goad the 
well-meaning masses lo desp-ration. and anarchy will 
result when Socialism fails.” 
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student. Pastor Charles T. Russell, saidt-- 
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Readers of Tre Goturw Ac2 know that we take 
no partisan position on questions now agitat- 
ing the public mind. We are for peace, always 
for peace, and never for violence; for we could 
not be otherwise and be followers of the Prince 
of Peace; but we think no reasoning mind can 
blame us for asking some pertinent questions 
just at this time. 

We would like to know which is the more 
dangerous fellow, the anarchist with little or no 
power at his command or the anarchist with 
great power at his fingers’ ends, The great to- 
do which the American aristocracy is making 
over the few ultra-radieal asitators who are 
talking rash thines cannot quite hide the much 
more dangerous “plug-hat anarchisny’ which 
does not lurk but is blatantly and flamboyantly 
heralded in most of the “responsible” organs of 
the countre.- It wouhl be unnecessary and prob- 
ahly untrue to say that cither the red-shirted 
or the Chamber of Commerce variety are iu- 
sincere, They -uite possibly think that the rule 
of men is more opportune than the rule of law. 
Many of us down here on the conimon level have 
wondered why the nahobs should object so seri- 
ously and make so much noise about rule hy 
violence when it is the method of all methods 
which they most heartily approve. But now it 
seems that it is not 30 much the method that is 
objected to as the few individuals who are talk- 
ing about wresting the adininistration of the 
method from their venerable fingera, 

The November Istter of the Alexander Iam- 
ilton Institute, certain}v an exponent of aristo- 
cratic business, contains the following: 

“The country owes a vote ef thanks to Judge Cary 
for his unequivocal declaration of the issue involved in 
the general labor situation during hig testiniony before 
the Senate Committee investivating the steel strike. 
The issue is whether industry is to be directel by such 
‘reacts’ as Foster, the strel stcike orcanizer, or by employ- 
ers ko are sincerely interested in the condition of labor, 
as well as the profits of capital, such as Jude Cary. 
An important ohase ft the issue at stake is whether labor 
and the general pulilic are guine to recogtizs vac cupi- 
tab ia entuled to wiacever income wise direction can 
tnake it p radiger.” 

These, words are perfectly plain. All one 
would need to do to produce the wildest so-called 





radical literature woulil be to change tvo words . 


in that last sentence and say: “Lhe important 
phase of the tssue at stake ix whether capital 
and the general public are going tu recognize 
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that labor [skill-and-experience capital] is en- - 
titled to whatever income wise direction can; 
make it produce’. That, of course, would be - 
red-handed anarchy, seeking to overthrow the 
Constitution, to wreck the social fabric of our 
country, to stampede the land with Bolshevist 
ideas, to throttle the established institutions of - 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples, ete., ete., etc. 4 

The choice, therefore, which the American 
people are asked to make is not between an- 
arehy on the one hand and law and order on the © 
other, but between anarchy less conventionally 
attired and anarchy gowned with Fifth Avenue 
precision. The term anarchy is here used in its 
literal etyrmologieal meaning of lawlessness. -~ 
Both sides treety imply the use of force. Either | 
could he the author of the following words, but. 
actually it is the capitalist side: 

“In America we muy bo aure that the ‘Oghting elze’ 
which was maniiest fu the patrivis whe founded cur 
Republic is still presert in the great majority of the 
American people, and will be in evidence whenever anal 
wherever our coustituiional rights ia Efe, liberty, ond 
property are projudiced.” : 

With threats like this thrown at them it need 
not bo surprising if, in answer, some youthfel 
Patrick Henry will jursp up somewhere and 
shont: “Woof! woof! gentlemen; I repeat it—,« 
woof! woof!” If merely the two kinds of an- 
archists were involved it would not be so bad; 
but the general public suffers and pays. 

Inspired by the recurring threats of violence 
made by well-dressed anarchists in high places. - 
and realizing that these threats bode no good | 
to ihe people of this land, The New Republicina 
recent issue said: , 

“Armeriean educators and lawyers no longer act ag if 
the Government aud Constitution of the United States 
is, a8 Justice Holmes says, an experiment which needs 
for itg own safety an ageney of self-adjustment’ and 
wich seeks it in the utmost possible freedom of opinion. 
They act as goed Catholics formerly acted in relation 
10 the government and the creed of the Catholic church 
—as if cae Covermment and Constitution were the em- 
ant of ultimate political and social truth, which is 
to be perpetuated hy persecuting aad exterminating its 
enomies rather then bv vindicating its own qualificativas 
to carry on under new conditions the difficult job of sup- 
rivipg politieal salvation to mankind. If they begin by 
sacrificing freedom of speech to what is supposed te 
tw the sulety of constitutiozel government they will end 
hy sacrificing constitutional government to the dicta- 
turship of one cluss.” , 
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Beekeeping, a Profession 


‘ae familiar and insignificant little honey-bee 

4- is the most useful insect yet domesticated. 
Each year these little insects gather and store, 
ready for consumption, tons of nature’s most 
delicious sweet—honey—which would otherwise 
goto waste. Their value as food producers was 
early recognized by the Government; and during 
the war steps were taken to increase their num- 
bers. Their value as agents in ecross-pollination 
of flowers cannot be overestimated. Many un- 
productive fruit orchards have been made to 
yield large and paying returns by the introduc- 
tion of a few colonies of bees. Thus. many a 
fruit grower has testified that his fortune was 


‘Made, after he had almost given up hope, by 


aid of the bee finally called to his attention. 
When we speak of the bee our mind is apt to 
wander back to the old straw skep, or log gum, 


which years ago was a common sight-on the 


farm. But in the last few years beekeeping has 
been revolutionized. The movable frame hive 
was introduced by Langstroth some thirty years 
ago. Since then many other inventions have 
been patented and discoveries made which are 
of untold value to the beekeeper. In the last few 
years beekeeping has come to be recognized as 
one of the professions and is now taught in 
most of the agricultural colleges throughout the 
United States. Mail order courses in beekeep- 
ing are also to be had for the benefit of those 
unable to attend college. 

In the West (Nevada, California and other 
states) there are many large beekeepers who 
produce honey by the carload and number their 
colonies by the thousands. There are records 
of single apiaries having 750 colonies which 
produce an average of fifty pounds per col- 
ony; and many large beekeepers have a string 
of a dozen or more apiaries, each about two 
miles apart. In a season single colonies have 
been khown to produce half a ton of honey; and 
in a teg-day period, by test, ten colonics pro- 
duced slightly over a hundred pounds each. The 
professional beekeeper makes valuable use of 
the motor truck in visiting outyards. With a 
special body made and designed for extracting 
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purpose he makes quick trips to the distant out- 
yards and may extract from the combs a ton 
or more of honey per day, the amount depending 
on size of theextractorused. Extracted honey is 
more cheaply and economically produced than 
is comb honey. The empty combs are replaced 
in the hives for the bees to fill again, as soon as 
the honey has been removed from them. Thus 
they are used over and over again. This saves 
the bees lots of work; for it takes from five to 
ten pounds of honey to make one pound of comb. 

Honey was practically the only sweet known 
to the ancients. Honey is a predigested sweet 


and is much more healthful than is cane sugar; | 


and it contains iron and other elements which 
are lacking in sugar, cornsyrup, ete. Dr. 
Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich., is only one of the 
list of prominent physicians who heartily en- 
dorse honey as the best form of sweet. Physi- 
cians admit that the excessive use of cane sugar 
is a common cause of Bright’s disease, and that 


the use-of honey in place of sugar would largely 


correct this. All these statements but go to prove 
that the advice of the wise old Solomon to his 


son still holds good, i. e., “Eat thou honey, be- 


cause it is good”. (Proverbs 24:13) Honey is 
also the sweetest sweet. “What is sweeter than 
honey ?’—Judges 14:18. : 


Fittest Wheat Survives 

Pee principle of the survival of the fittest 
has been successfully employed by Pro- 

fessor H.L. Bolley, at North Dakota Agricut- 

tural College, in producing a variety of wheat 

that survives the ravages of rust. Millions of 


“bushels of wheat are ruined annually by the 


rust; and a rust-proof wheat will be a boon to 
farmers, in sections where that disease of the 
wheats prevails. 

The rust is a fungus, or minute plant, which 
crows as a parasite in the tissues of wheat. The 
rust plant has four stages, each going by the 
name of a particular kind of rnst. - The first 
stage of the life of the rust occurs in some other 
plant, such as the barberry, after which the rust 
plant is transferred by wind or otherwise to the 
leaves of the wheat plant, and becomes in turn, 
red rust, black rust and “promycelium”, growing 
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on both the inside and the aatiiaese the wheat 
leaf, and destroying the life of its host. 

In man the chief factor in health is ability 
to resist disease; so in wheat the rust-proof 
wheat has been developed by selecting from the 
field the stalks showing the best health and the 
greatest ability to resist the growth of the rust. 
Professor Bolley has been working on the prob- 
lem eight years, selecting the healthiest wheat 
each year, until he has found the answer. The 
new wheat is a red durum, “Di”; and fields of it 
are free from rust, when adjoining fields of 
other grades, such as the “W5” grain, are ruined 
by the rust. 

It is expected that the new rust-proof wheat 
will become one of the standard wheats of the 
Northwest; and will assist the farmers of the 
wheat belt in their struggle with the enemies of 
successful farming. 

It is doubtless by similar methods that the 
promises of the Golden Age may be made effec- 
tive, such as, “Then shall he give the rain of 
thy seed, that thou shalt sow the ground withal; 
and bread of the increase of the earth, and it 
shall be fat and plenteous”.—Isaiah 30: 23. 


Good Bye to the Horse 


ATURALLY we hate to eat the horse, and 
to eat him for good; but we have to do it. 
He is too expensive to keep and is in the way. 

Over 100 years ago a statistician said, “In 100 
years the world cannot feed itself”. The only 
slip was that the statistician did not know that 
meantime the railroad would be inveuted which 
would enable the great plains to be cultivated 
and its products brought to the ports of the 
world, there to be again transported by yet 
other steam engines. 

Only a little while ago the alarmists were 
again saying that the earth would soon cease to 
be able to feed itself, but they did not know that 
inthe meantime the gas- -engine would be in- 
vented and with its perfection would come the 
end of the horse. Ina little while from now the 
ox and the horse may be seen in the zoélogical 
garden and nowhere else. One little cas-engine 
will do as much work as fifty horses and twenry- 
five men. Every horse replaced leaves room 
for twenty-five human beings to live ir his place. 
The gas-engine is taking over most of the labor- 
ious work on many farms, especially in the 
irrigation districts of the West; and nearly 
every farmer has an automobile or a Ford, 
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which will travel as well in the heat of the noon- 
day sun as in the cool of the early morning or 
evening. And thus we lose the horse. 


Dieney’s Giant Hybrids ; 
URING the war Richard Diener, a resident 
of California, began the production of a 
series of giant hybrids which have attracted 
much attention. The experiments have been 
condueted on a piece of land, eight acres in ex- 
tent, which was so alkaline as to be supposedly 
of little value for agricultural purposes. 

Upon this little piece of land Diener has pro- 
duced wheat which yielded 150 busliels to the 
acre, corn that grows twelve feet in height and 
produces ears weighing as much as two and one- 
half pounds, tomatoes up to three pounds in 
weight, and white beans which are as large as 
birds’ eggs. He has grown potatoes so large 
that one will feed a family of fifteen persons. 

He has produced carnations eight inches in 
diameter, gladiolas of nine inches, “and petunias 
so large that they were unsalable. - 

By the same principles of hybridization, the 
details of whi +: are kept secret, Diener has also 
developed a white leghorn rooster of more than 
twice the normal size. He thinks it possible to 
grow chickens that will be as large as ostriches. 


Farmer Should be Consulted 
Ase National Grange objects to industrial 
conferences at which the farm is not repre- 
sented. It holds that the continual advances 
made to workers in the industries has created 
unrest among farm laborers, to the point where 
tens of thonsands of farm-hands have left the 
farm and gone to the better-paying industries 
of the industrial centers. If the process ¢on- 
tinues it will strip the farm of its workers, re- 
duce production of things to eat, and still 
further raise the cost of living. It will affect 
the whole country adversely; and if such con- 
ferences are held with no farm representation 
the farmer disclaims responsibilitv for future 
advances in prices Loth to himself and to the 
people at large.. 


The Earthiy Image 

N AN is an animal being. The original image 
of his Creator consisted i in his. moral and 

intellectual likeness. It is difficult to judge from 

present human conditions all that is meant by 

God’s image, because we have no sample of per- 

fect humanity for comparison. 
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Life of the Saurians 

ByVERY little while a scientific expedition digs 
up a lot of bones of the saurians, the great 

creatures that passed away prior to the advent 


of man upon the earth. At Tendagoroo, East 


Afriea, there was recently found the upper arm 
bone of a diplodocus, a great creature eighty- 
four feet long, weighing 200 tons—as large as 
ten elephants. This great lizard lived in the 
water, its head and ueck stretched forty feet 
along the mud and its tail extending eighty feet 
beyond it. : 

On the banks of the Red Deer River, Alberta, 
Canada, a number of skeletons of various saur- 
jans were discovered recently. One of these 
was a creature thirty-five fect long, able to stand 
on his hind legs and browse on vegetation fifteen 
feet above the ground. On his head was a great 
crest, used to receive and deflect from his body 
the discharges of mud and rocks which accom- 
panied the deluges prior to that of Noah’s day. 
His body was covered with plate scales about 
one and one-half inches in diameter, serving the 
Same purpose. This saurian has been named 
the corythosaurus casuarius. He had over two 
thousand teeth, lived in the soft mud, and from 
the shape of his head is supposed to have lived 
on the soft aquatic plants which grew in such 
great abundance in the Carboniferous era. 

Contemporary with the above-named saurian 
was the tyrannosaurus, a creature fifteen fect 
high and twenty-tive feet long, built in such a 
way as to indicate that he frequently dined on 
other saurians. He had teeth an inch wide pro- 
jecting four inches above the gums. He was 
equipped with huge eagie-like claws which would 
have made him a good steeple-jack if he could 
have found any building that would have stood 
his weight. 

at the Red Deer River there was also obtain- 
ed the remains of an ankylosaurnus, a creature 
shaped like a huge barrel eighteen feet long and 
six feet in diameter. His head and body were 
likewise protected with bony plates, and for 
the same reason, namely, to ward off or sustain 
the shock of the showers of rocks and mud. 

The saurians lived in what intelligent Christ- 
ians denominate the fifth day or epoch described 
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in Genesis 1: 20-23. The carboniferous quali- 
ties of the water and the atmosphere having 
been absorbed into the eretaccous organisms of 
the sea, which formed beds of limestone, and 
into the rank vegetation which went to form the 
coal beds,*the atmosphere of earth began to be 
pure enough to permit life in breathing animals. 
To this period, therefore, belong these amphib- 
ious developments of animal life. Birds belong 
to this period, and in the latter part of it ap- 
pearcd the great mammoth and the sloth. - 

The conflict between Evolution and the Bible 
has been sharp. Nevertheless, unnecessary fric- 
tion has heen generated. Only in respect to man 
does the Bible declare @ special, direct creation 
of God. The statements of Genesis in respect to 
the lower creatures rather favor something 
along the lines of specialized evolution. God 
said: “Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and fowl that 
may fiv above the earth”. (Genesis 1:20, 21) 
This is exactly in harmony with our scientific 
findings that the beginning of life came from the 
waters, and later extended to the birds, and 
later still to land animals. 

The Darwinian theory has disappointed those 
who swallowed it without a sufficiency of demon- 
stration as to its truth. (1 Timothy 6:20) Re- 
cent demonstrations show that every mixture 
of species and kind, even where partly success- 
ful, means a reversion to the original standards 
within the third or fourth generation in plants, 
flowers, fruits, and animals. ates 

The correct thought would seem to be that 
under divine supervision various orders of cre- 
ation were brought to a state of development 
and fixity of species, not to be turned aside nor 
thereafter altered. Not one suggestion is offered 
respecting human evolution from a lower crea- 
ture; but quite the contrary. As the carbon-lacden 
atmosphere became more pure, vegetation be- 
came less rank. The animals changed corre- 
spondingly. The heavy-boned sloth and mam- 
moth gave place to less bony varieties of ani- 
inals, common today. 

The specialization in the case of man’s crea- 
tion is shown in his vast superiority over tha 
lower animals. 
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eps combination of any two primaries forms 

a secondary or binary color. A secondary 
partakes of the interest and nature attaching 
to both its parents. For instance, green is much 
more interesting than either of its constituents, 
yellow and blue. Violet is 
more pleasing than either red 
or blue, and orange will hold 
the attention longer than 
either yellow or red. 

When yellow and red are 
combined we have a fusion of 
the ideas of light and warmth, 
of cheer and action. The result is splendor in 
the realms of objects, or vivacity in the domain 
of conduct. Orange has great decorative quality, 
as seen in a bed of nasturtiums. Its complement 
is blue. Too much orange is toned down by the 
presence of quantities of blue. Gold (which is 
orange in color) shows to best advantage in 
small quantities on garments of blue. 

Red and blue combined form violet—the 
deepest color on the scale. It is the child of 
vitality and dignity, and its nature is therefore 
one of serenity, majesty. In its tints, such as 
lavender and lilac, it becomes distinctly feminine 
in delicacy and refinement. Its complement is 
yellow. 

Blue and yellow give us green. It is more 
cheerful than blue and has more repose than 
vellow. It may, therefore, be: called restful. 
Heaven has graciously given us the grass and 
foliage as a relief from the warmth of the sum- 
mer sun. The complement of green is red. 

“And through the gans of leaning trees 

Its mountain cradle shows, 
_ The gold against the amethyst, 
\ Bhe green against the rose.” 


A Tragedy of Long Ago 
F A man’s remains are found with a drinking 
cup pressed to his lips, it is a fair supposition 
that he was drinking when he died, and that he 
experienced a sudden demise. 





Whittier 





That is the attitude in which dead men were 
recently found in Alaska, each body encased in 
solid ice, and in a perfect state of preservation. 


The Eskimo know nothing whatever of the race © : 


to which the dead belonged; and judged from 


the clothing, tools, utensils, weapons ete, they - 


belong to a different race from the Eskimo. 
Indeed the Alaskan Eskimo do not even havea 
tradition of such a people as the hundred odd 
men, women, and children whose bodies had been 
so curiously embedded in the native ice. Evi- 
dently the dead met their end hundreds if not 
thousands of years ago in some cataclysm of 
stunning suddenness which instantaneously en- 
veloped | them in a deep shroud of snow, packed 
it into ice, and froze them to death. 

This strange discovery was made by Professor 
Van Valin of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who went to Alaska two years ago to learn what 
he might be able about the Eskimo. In Alaska 


there are great stretches of ice of ancient origin,  ~ 


and covered with many feet of tundra, soil, and 
snow. These strange people were found buried 
beneath four feet of snow, tundra, and ice. 


They had huts or igloos, different from what: 


the Eskimo make, and wore clothing made 
from the skins of birds and of polar bears, and 
some of them were lying on beds made from the 
skins of the musk-ox. 

The explanation offered by the explorers is 
that these people were overtaken, much as the 
inhabitants of Pompeii were, by a sudden down- 
fall of snow, freezing them to instant death, in- 
stead of burning them to a crisp as did the 
voleanic downfall the unfortunate Pompeians. 
Just when the cataclysm occurred that doubt- 
less overwhelmed thousands of the ancient 
people of Alaska cannot be certainly known; 
but it would be interesting if the downfall of 
snow was that immense precipitation of moist- 
ure which at the time of the Flood, some 4,392 
years ago, came down in a deluge of rain in the 
warm regions of the earth and as the avalanche 
of snow that almost instantly created the polar 
ico-eaps and the mile-deep glaciers of the ice 
age, of which there are abundant evidences 
throughout nearly the whole of North America 
north of the latitude of Philadelphia. 
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Twenty Millions for 3fedics 

WENTY million dollars have been contribu- 

ted by John D. Roekgeller through the Gen- 
eral Education Board to be spent, both principal 
and interest, in the next fitty years for the im- 
provement of medical education in the United 
States. We are told by the secretary of the 
Board that the frst step taken will be to make 
“a general survey of the medical schools of the 
country, which would determine not only which 
ones could be improve to the general good of 
the country, but also what are the specific needs 
in each instance”. 

It is somewhat significant of the trend of the 
times that in conimenting on this great bencfae- 
tion tha, New York Sun speaks of the wonderfal 
opportnnity which the expenditure of this 
amount would offer for the utilization “for the 
benelit of the race of ine lessens taught br ex- 
perience in surgery, preventive medicine and 
sanitation to military and civilian practitioners 
in the peried of the war”. 

It might be well for the race to get all the 
lessons of ¢xperience that is possible out of this 
great world war; for the time is near at hand 
when lessons from such. war experience will be 
impossible. For the Lora “shall judge among 


the mations, and shall rebuke many peerlo: and’ 


they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into praninghooks; nation shati 
not Sift up sword against nation. neither shall 
they leara war any more.”"—Isaiah 2:4. 

The expenditure of twenty mulion dollars, 
principal and interest, in ifty years woukl mean 
a little over four hundred thousand dollars a 
vear: this sum if properly cxpended for the un- 
provement of the seionce of medicine and sur- 
gery. should do nich toward the relief of human 


ills. SGossibly by the end of the fifty yoars there 


lessens in surgery and 
¥ a 
coe 


will be Jess need for 
medical selenea than now, since that in 
CGelien gust dawning Soho 
blind shall be opened, and the cars of the dear 
shall ted unatepped: then shall the Jame rman 
leap asegn hart, ard the tongue of the dumb 
sing”. (Isaiah 25:5,6) And all this without the 
aid of medical Scienea or surgery, and without 
the expendituee of money: but simply hecanse 
“the Lord hath spoken it"—Isaiah 1:20, 
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Adenoids and Osteopaths sv Lucien it. clark, ¥. 
I WISH to call to your attention two articles, 

one on Adenoids and one on Osteopaths, in 
a recent number of Tax Gotpex Ace. 

In the Adenoid article appears the state- 
ment, “Too much milk is not good: for it is too 
rich a food, unless the child is older and gets 
plenty of exercise”. To any one who will reason 
out this statement the fallacy of it is at once 
apparent. If milk is not the proper food for 
children, why is it that it is the food that our 
Creator has seen fit to have prepared for as as 
the first food we are to have, and that tpon milk . 
we gain in weight and strength more during the 
first two years of our lives than on any other 
kind of food? _ 

As to the cause of adenoids given, I have been 
tresting throat conditions for iifteen years, and 
T am sure my observations will agree with those 
of others wko treat the throat, that the cause of . 
adenoids is uninown, While it is conumon to | 
find enlarged tonsils where adenoids are pres-,. ; 
ent, we sometimes find adenoids where the tot- 
sils are apparently normal, We sometimes find - 
them present at birth. Surely bad tonsils » 
never cause these adenoids. 

As to ering, that is about the first thing we 
do when we come into the world, and most - 
Labies ery loud, long and often, yet the majority 
of children do not have adenoids. This article 
on the whole is very misleading, and some of 
the etatements therein are manifestly false to- 
ny: Opinion. 

As to the Osteopath, he is usually a charming 
fellow personally, and like the Chiropractor, is 
frequently too enthusiastic in his statements. ~ 
While both have done good, many of the claims: | 
mace by both are exaggerated and untrue, No. 
echt tellor slip off the carb ever displaced the 
perce bones and to delay sane counsel or tu 
alley a Chiropractor or Osteopath to “make a 
sninal analysis and adjustments” in a cage of 
suppurative appendicitis usually means the 
ining of a death certificate. 

Distoeations of the bony structures wherever 
found bear a similar relation to each other. The 
treatment consists of the reduciion of the dislo- 





‘cation. .\ surgeon will make the reduction at 
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onee, and one would think him a very unqualified 
person who would make twelve or more at- 
tempts hetore he sneceeded. Yet this is. accori- 
ing to their statements, just what both the Chir- 
opractors and Osteopaths do, and their favorite 
method for any so-ealled dislovation is to scll 
the patient a ticket for twelve treatments, all so 
that the dislocation can he reduced. 

While personally I have no differcuce with 
either of the above classes of persons, anci hays: 
treated the families of both for the very trouble 
they claim to cure, ret I cannot allow to go un- 
challenged the statements appearing in your 
periodical, not alone because of the fallacious 
statements appearing therein, hut hecause one 
might easily conclude that the articles were 
written by a member of the class referred to, 
that the gentlemen were interviewed by members 
of your reportorial staff, or because it might be 
a paid advertisement. 

Any one who knows the truth of the subjects 
referred to could well sustain the comments 
herein mentioned, and the publication in your 
periodical of articles supporting the claims of 
any method of healing shows decidedly bad 
taste, even though such claims were true. 

(We print Dr. Clark’s article because we have 
no axe to grind and wish to treat all fairly. We 
remark, however, that our article on adenoids 
was prepared by one who claims to be an author- 
ity on that subject; and one who has received 
the benefits we have experienced from both os- 
teopathic and chiropractic treatments, as well 
as from the services of skilled homeopathic and 
regular physicians, is loath to give all the credit 
to any one school of medicine or all the blame 
to any other. Our osteopathic article was pre- 
pared from data supplied by a competent asteo- 
path from) whom we have personally received 
great benefits. An article on chiropractic will 
tollgw in due time. Be patient] 


Muffin and Other Recipes 
Muffins, Number 1 
2 eggs, beaten light, 4 teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon putter, melted, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 
cup sweet inilk, 2 teaspoons baking powder 
sifted imte 1 cup pastry flour. Add flour to make 
a medium batter. Bale 20 minutes in quick 
oven. This makes one dozen mnttins. 
Muffins, Number 2 
2 caps flour, 1 teaspoon salt, oO heaping 


teaspoons baking powder, 3 heaping tablespoons © 
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lard, ® tablespoons sugar, 1} cups sweet milk. 
Mix flour, salt, sugar and baking powder, sifting 


twice. Add lard and milk. Bake in muffin Uns . 


for 20 minutes. 


Muffins, Number 3 
1 cup gralam or entire wheat flour, 1 cup 
white dour, } cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup 


milk, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon melted butter, 4 tea- 


spoons baking powder. Mix and sift dry ingre- 


_dients, Add gradually milk, egg well beaten - 


and melted butter. Bake at 375° for twenty 
nunutes. 


Muffins, Number 4 

1 cup graham flour, 1 cup wheat flour, } cup 
sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 eup milk, 1 egg well 
beaten, ? teaspoons baking powder, 1 tablespoon 
melted butter. Sift together thoroughly the 
flour, sugar, baking powder and salt. Add grad- 
nally the milk, egg and butter. Bake in hot 
buttered gem pans 25 minutes. 


Muffins, Number 5 

14 cups graham flour, 4 cup wheat flour, 
2 pint sour milk, 1 egg, 2 teaspoons sugar, 
3 teaspoon salt, 3 teaspoon saleratus, 2 tea- 
spoons lard. 
Graham Bread 

3 cups graham dour, 4 cup molasses, 1 tea- 
spoon cream tartar, + terspoon soda, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 4 cup sweet milk, 1 cup cold water. 


Graham Loaf 

1 quart graham flour, 1 pint sweet milk, 

+ cup molasses, 1 teaspoon soda, $ teaspoon salt. 
Boston Brown Bread 

1 cup black molasses, 1 cup white flour, 1 cup 
rye, 1 cup graham, 1 cup corn meal, 1 pinch 
salt, 1 teaspoon soda in the molasses. Add 2 
cups milk, then the other ingredients, and steam 
three hours. Be sure to keep the water boiling 
all the time. 


Brown Bread That Never Fails 
1 cup entire wheat four, 1 cup rye meal, 1 
cup Indian meal, Leup graham meal, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 2 teaspoons cream tartar, 1 eup molasses, 


intu which 1 teaspoon soda has been thoroughly ~ 


stirred, 1 cup sweet milk. Stir thoroughly and 
turn into well-greased pai] and cover tightly. 
Put into 10)b lard pail with sufficieat boiling 
water, cover and steam 34 hours (in oven). 
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Has the Good Shepherd More Than One Fold? 


Ax Ort-misappLizg Text Exrtainep—Gop's Psovision ror tar “OTHES Suzep” 
“Other sheep I have which are not of this fold; them also I must bring; they snaii hear my voice; end there 
vhall be one flock and one shepherd.’—John 10: 16. 


Wee are the other sheep here mentioned by 
our Lord! We cannot answer this ques- 
tion without knowing what is comprised in the 
expression “this fold”, The popular theological 
explanation of these words is that, say, the Bap- 
tist church is his fold, and that the other sheep 
are the Presbyterians, Methodists, Mpiscopal- 
jans, ete., and that in some inscrutable manner 
the Lord will extend his favor to take in and 
deal with these people even though thev are not 
Baptists. But we cannot agree that this was 
the thought our Lord had in mind. We are en- 
abled to get considerable light on the subject 
from the preceding verses, if we examine them 
in the light of other Seriptures. 

Our Lord in the foregoing verses of this chap- 
ter gives two little parables, in one of which 
he describes himself as heing the shepherd of a 
sheepfold and in the other as the door to the 
sheepfold. It would be childish for us to sup- 
pose that our Lord Jesus was attempting to in- 
struct the Jews, manv of whom were themselves 
shepherds, in some of the most rudimentary 
facts concerning shepherding. Our only reason- 
able conclusion is that he was speaking in a 
parable and that while his words were true, the 
literal meaning was not the thought to he con- 
veyed. This is true of all parables: the thing 
said is not the thing meant. 

More than 1800 years before our Lortl’s ad- 
yent the Jewish people, at the hand of Moses, 
entered into a covenant with Jehovah whereby 
they promised him obedience to his law and he 
in turn promised them everlasting life for their 
obedience. This covenant, taken together with 
theirbaptism into Moses in the Red Sea and iu 
the cloud (1 Corinthians 10:2). separated them 
from the rest of mankind and made of ihema 
peculiar nation. At Mount Sinai they entered 
into the Law Covenant sheepfuld. A sheepfold 
is for the protection and benefit of sheep. Sv 
the Law4Covenant afforded the Jews certain 
divine favors, blessings, and protections, which 
they would not have*had as a nation of the 


world. But even the most perfectly constructed 
sheepfold requires the assistance of a shepherd, 
if the sheep are to get full benefit from it. Sheep 
shut up in a sheepfold with no shepherd to come 
and care for them would be shut up unto death. 
‘The Apostle Paul tells us that the Law Cove- 
nant was perfect and holy and good (Romans 
7:12), and that there is no opportunity of fiud- 
ing fault with the covenant or with the law 
upon which the covenant was built. But they 
were wanting an adequate shepherd. Moses did, 


’ indeed, conduct them into certaia blessings; bat, 


being himself an imperfect man, he eventually 
succumbed to death, and they were without his 
help. After his time there were those who sat 


in Moses’ seat and who in some slight respects _ 


acted as shepherds for the people of Israel. 
These teachers told the people of the divine re- 
quirements, condueted for them the sacrifices 
and maintained for them many advantages. It 
was more advantageous for the Jewish sheep to 


be shut up in the Law Covenant sheepfold, even - 


though they found themselves dying there be- 
cause of their inability to keep the law perfcctly, 
than it was to be wild sheep. They were in a 
better situation than were the wild sheep or the 
goats oulside of the divine arrangement who 
were browsing about or wandering upon the 
mountains, having no shepherd and no special 
protection. The Apostle tells us that the Jews 
had mieh advantage every way, not that they 
attained life but that their hope was cheered 
and their love for righteousness was encouraged 
by tha messages God sent them throngh the 
prophets. (Romans 3:1,2) In our Lord’s time 
it was said ot him as he looked upon the mmulti- 
tude: “He was moved with compassion on them, 
because they... were... as sheep having 
no’ shepherd”.—Matthew 9:36. 

Before our Lord’s time many had ‘come, espe- 
cially during the period atter the great captivity, 
who had claimed to be the Messiah, the good 
Shepherd who would be able to lead them out 
and fulfill through them the great promises God 
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had long aco siven to their aneastor Aheohiam., 
But one Lord brancds these as thieves and rob- 
hers, beesuse they cid nat go through the door 
Inio the sheenfold--they did not fur@ll the re- 
quirements ef the law. They were thieves and 
robbers in that they stole approval and lovalty 
from their followers on the false sapposition 
that they were the Messiah. 

Our Lord Jesus, being a perfect man, was 
ehle to Pull all the requirements of divine law 
and thas to demonstrate that he was the rightful 
owner of the slicep and the only one able to open 
up for them the blessings of life and happiness 
which had been promised to them as a reward 
for keeping the law. 

The porter, divine justice, cladly opened nnto 
our Lord all the prizes and trophies which had 
been promixed in connection with the Law Cove- 
nant. And our Lord. as the great Shepherd. 
ealled his own sheep by name, and they heard 
his voiee. During our Lord’s first advent he 
sent forth the message throughout Palestine 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. This 
measage, or voice, had the effect of attracting 
the attention of all those whose hearts were 
longing for the great Messiah, long promised. 

Our Lord called his own shcep bv name in that 
his message was co framed that it proved at- 
tractive to these of a certain stamp of char- 


seter. Naise nsnally means character in the 
Bible. Those few hundred people who demon- 


strated themselves to be in harmony with the 
divine purposes were led out by our Lord from 
the Law Covenant fold. Using another figure, 
the Scriptures spcalx of Jaws as cumposing the 
‘house of servauts’. At Pentecost our Lord, 
having finished his sacrificial work, having been 
raised from the dead a glorious new creature, 
having ascended on high to the Father, and hav- 
ing presenting the merit of his ransom sacrifice 
on behalf of believers, led out from the house of 
servarts all those: who were of the true sheep 
class, and with them formed the nucleus of a 
new sheepfold, the eclume of wuich was Jewish, 
calledSelsewhere in the Scriptures the ‘house of 
sons’. the chroeh, the beide of Cheist. his fete. 
AU the efPorts of Satan. the adversary ov th 

church. all the ailuremeonats of the world, and all 
the entarelemonts ot the flesh have net been 
able to drewh in the hearts of the true sieep 
class the¥oice or message of Ute trac Shephern, 
Throughout the past nineteen centuries his voles 
has been the dominant and controlling influence 
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in their lives. “They know not the voice of 
strangers.” Their ears are open to his voice. 

Had there heen a sufficient number of believ- 
ing Jews to compose the entire predestined — 
number of Christ’s mystical boly, the inference 
is that no eall would have been extended to the - 
Crentilas. The Apostle explains in Romans 11 . 
that Gentiles are called in merely to fll ap - 
places which might have been oceupied by Jews. 
But God foreknew that the Jews would be unbe- 
lieving aad that only a few of them would re- 
ceive him. “He came ento his own, and his own, 
received him not. But as many as received him, 
to them gave le power to become the sons of 
God even to them that believe om his name,” 
(John 1:11,12) The gospel-church-fold, the ° 
lirst sheep of which were Jewish, needed to be 
opened up so that Gentiles also could enter. 

But Gentiles were not in covenant relation- 
sliip with God. They did not have the benefits 
of the typical atonement day such as Jews hac 
It was therefore necessary that some means of 
aceess be arranged for them whereby they could 
enter into “this fold”, Therefore our Lord ce- 
seribes himscif as heing “the door of the sheep. 
... Tam the door: by me if any man (Gentile, 
or even Jew after 36 A. D.] enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture”. 
Iuitrance must be by the door. 

In other words our Lord Jesus. by virtue of - 
his appearance in heaven on behalf of believers 
Gi this gospel age (Hebrews 1:3; 9:24), and 
by virtue of the arrangements for this gospel 
meade for aceepiing believers from among the 
Gentiles, became the door, or only means of ac- 
vess into God’s arrangements for this gospel 
age and into the blessings and privileges of the 
church. Jesus Christ, by his merit, becomes 
woth the door into the church and the good shep- 
nerd or carctaker over the sheep after they are 
in the gospel-enurch-fold. 

Further our Lord says: “T ain the good shep- 
herd: the good shepherd givetu his E¥o for the | 
rep could liave life, could ~ 












sheep’. None of the « 

be redeemed from sin and death, had not our 

Dospel sive: Soropeocet tum life as a ranson. 

myudvs:t ote. fee the simof Adam and his pos- 
rive. Nnotin ry eonmvortiug theaght is given 

witen he page: Ufoani the good shepherd, and 

Bhaw inv speey, and aun known of mine’. Tfe 


ime vet cave the wisden: or spiritnal tisight to 
discern with unerring aecuracy who are the 
Lord’s sheep arid who have too much of the goat 
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disposition. Some who will ultimately be sheep 
are more or less attracted and confused by the 


_ glamour of the mountain tops and the beauty of 
_ the scenery outside of the fold. They love cul- 


ture, refinement, moralistic and humanitarian 
activities more than they love the shepherd and 
his voice. The various phases of the time of 
trouble will teach these the folly of their way: 
and though it will be too late to gain the chief 
prize, they may retrace some of their steps and 
have the privilege of everlasting life. 

It is after thus explaining that “this fold” is 
the church of this gospel age, all the finally 
faithful and more than conquerors, that our 
Lord says that there are other sheep which are 
to be brought and which will eventually listen 
and hearken to his voice, his message. Mani- 
festly the other sheep cannot be the same as this 


' gospel-age-church. 


These other sheep are mentioned by our Lord 
in the often misunderstood and misapplied par- 
able of the sheep and goats. Confusion has 
reigned in the minds of many Christian people 
regarding this parable because they have made 
the mistake of applying it to the end of the 
gospel age. But even acasual glance at the text 
is sufficient to demonstrate the fact that it does 
not even begin to apply until our Lord’s second 
advent and until the time when he takes unto 
himself his great power to reign. Matthew 
25:31 says: “When the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory”. 
Our Lord will not occupy the position as king 
over all the earth until he has finished the work 
of this gospel age, has chosen out and finished 
dealing with the members of his church. They 


are to be seated with him in his throne, even as 


the Master promised them: “To him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my..Father in his throne”. (Revelation 3:21) 
Theyare to be members of the church, are to be 
joint priests and kings with Christ, to reign 
with him a thousand years.—Revelation 20:4. 
The parable goes on to say that all nations 
shall beigathered before the glorified Son of 
Man, the Pririce of Peace. Much is involved in 
these words; for most of the nations of the 
earth are dead, they “sleep in the dust of the 
earth”. (Daniel 12:2) For these the first part 
‘of the gathering will mean the calling of them 





forth from the death state. Jesus promised 
such wonderful things when he said: “All that 
are in the graves shall hear the voice of the 
Son of Man, and shall come forth”. (John 5: 28) 
Having been gathered ont of the tomb or death 
state, the nations of the earth will next be gath- 
ered to the point of appreciation of the divine 
principles of wisdom, justice, love, and power, 
Some of the individvals may not choose to fol- 
low these principles, but they shall know about 
them and understand clearly that they are the 
rules of conduct laid down by Jehovah himself. 
“They shall all know me, from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord.”— 
Jeremiah 31: 34. 

This gathering work will require the greater 
part of the thousand years of Messiah’s benefi- 
cent reign. At the end of that time, when he 


shall have turned over the kingdom to God, even - 


the Father (1 Corinthians 15: 24-28), then 
shall take place the final testing and separation 
of the classes of mankind—those whose hearts 
and lives have responded to the kindly infinence 
of the Sun of Righteousness; and those whose 
hearts have entertained selfish ideas, schemes, 
though outwardly they have rendered obedience. 
The sheep will be granted the place of divine 
favor, the right hand; but the goats shall be 
given the place of disfavor. “Then shall the 
king say unto them on his tight hand [the 
sheep], Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

Some have confused this statement with a 
similar one by our Lord Jesus which was man- 
ifestly directed to his disciples—they in turn 
representing the whole church. The Master 
said: “Fear not, little flock: for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom”. (Luke 12:32) The kingdom and the 
sheep are mentioned in both instances; but the 
occurrences are one thousand years apart. The 
kingdom which God originally designed for man 
to have was the dominion over the earth. We 
read that God spoke to Adam, saying, “Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replezish the earth, and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth”, 
(Genesis 1:28) From this we observe that 
Adam was made to be an absolute monarch on 
the earth, and this thought is again presented 
by the Psalmist in the eighth psalm and com- 
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mented upon by the Apostle in Hebrew 2:6 -9. 

That dominion was lost through Toa 
For 1056 years God allowed the ‘dominion of the 
corn to be in the hands of angels. (Hebrews 

2:5) Since the time of the flood God has allowed 
Satan to exercise creat power over human 
affairs. (John 14:30; 2 Corinthians 4:4) Je- 
hovah has neither approved Satan’s dominion 
nor appointed him. He is therefore not a right- 
ful monarch in earth’s experiences. But long 
before our Lord’s first advent the Prophet had 
said of the faithful Jesus: ‘Unto thee shall it 
come, O thon tower [shepherd] of the flock, even 
the first dominion’, (Micah 4:8) The first 
dominion, or the dominion originally given to 
Adam, was the direction of every living thing 
which is on the earth. 

Our Lord, by his faithfulness and obedience 
to God’s law, proved himself to be the rightful 
heir and monarch of earth. When he promised 
his chureh this kingdom it must not he thought 
that they were to have the kingdom apart trom 
him. He is the “head over all things to thie 
church, which is his body”. (Ephesians 1 : 22, 23) 
‘Vhese joint-heirs with him in his kingdom, re- 
ferred to in our original text by the words “this 
fold”, have been sought ont and selected accord- 
ing to character and faithfulness during the last 
1800 or more vears. 
completed Christ will take unto himself his 
great power and reign—he will assume absolute 
control of earth’s affairs and of every individ- 
nal on earth or in the earth. He will become 
king of the earth for the benefit of mankind; for 
they, being fallen and imperfect because of sin, 
have not the wisdom nor the justice nor the love 
nor the power necessary to establish a perfect 
and righteous government capable of conduct- 
ing earth’s affairs in such a way as to bring the 
blessing of everlasting life and of reinstatement 
in the divine favor to every human being, now 
liying or now dead. 

Fhe kingdom shall be oxereised for a thou- 
sand years, and is desizned to be only a tempor- 
ary arrangement to help, bless, strengthen and 
eneonrage mankind back to perfection. This 
glorious opportunity for numan beings las been 
arrangéd far them by divine mercy. ancl made 
possible for them by ‘the loving and loyal endp- 
eration of our Lord Jesus, who save himself a 
ransom for all. 

The kingdom will be the desire of al] nations: 
for in it they will experience the fulfillment of 


As soon as this class is . 


all of their best hopes. longings, and endeavors. 
«After careful and painstaking putting down of 
all opposing influences, human tendencies which 
would not glorify God or enable their possessor 
to enjoy him for ever, after Messiah has finished 
the work which was designed for him to do dur- 
ing those thousand years, he shall deliver up the 
then perfected and educated masses of mankind 
back to God, even the Father. Satan’s inimical 
influence w iil have been so restrained during 


those thousand years that he will not have the. 


power of deceiving the nations. 

Jehovah’s design is that man shall govern the 
earth as soon as he is capable. The-earth would 
thus again be admitted as a province in the 
divine empire. And it is reference to this read- 
mission that is contained in the words, “Come 
{now], ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom [the dominion of earth lest by Adam, 
temporarily exercised by the angels, wrongfully 
usurped by Satan. rightfully given to our Lord 
Jesus, s shared by him with his church, exercised 
for the thousand years for man’s benefit, turned 
over or relinquished to Jehovah, and here 
turned back to the then perfected members of 
mankind] prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world”. These are the other sheep which 
will never be of the fold of this gospel age; for 
a special reward is given to the sheep of this dis- 
pensation, beeause they have endured a great 
fight of afflictions and have “through much trib- 
ulation” entered into the kingdom class. 

Our first text says that the final outcome of 
God's glorious plan is that there shall be one 
flock in all the universe, and one shepherd. The 
Ning James rendition of this verse erroneously 
says that there shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd. There are two very different Greek words 
emploved in this verse, the first one meaning 
fold, and the second signifying flock. It is not 
true that there shall be one fold or plane of exis- 
tence; for there are already many planes of 
beings—the human plane, the angelic plane. the 
seraphie plane, the cherubie plane, the archan- 
elie plane, aid the plane of the divine nature. 
These we know abont, and doubtless there are 
many others. Our Lord unplied that there 
would be many planes of being when he said: 
“In my Father's house [the universe] are many 
mansions [literally, abodes or planes of heing]: 
[nevertheless] I go to prepare a place [a special 
place of honor] for you”—the gospel-age church, 
“this fold” in our text. 
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If we were to translate this statement into the 
figure of our text it would read: ‘In my Father’s 
barn are many sheepfolds’. The glorious result 
of Messiah’s kingdom will be that which is de- 
scribed by the Apostle Paul in Ephesians 1:8 - 
10: “He hath abounded toward us in all wisdom 
and prudence; having made know unto us the 
mystery of his will, according to his good pleas- 


JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


One question for each day fs provided by this journal 
The parent will find it Interesting and helpful to have 
the child take up the question each day and aid {ft in 
finding the answer in the Scriptures, thus developing 
a knowledge of the Bible and where to find In it the 
things desired. 











1. Does God reign only over the earth? 

Answer; See Isaiah 40: 22, 25,26; John 14: 2, 

2. Did God have a beginning? 

Answer: See Genesis 21:33; Psalm 90:2; 93:23. 
Psalm 145: 13. 

3. Will God's kingdom ever end? 

Answer: See Jeremiah 10:10; Daniel 4:3, 

4. Was God once all alone in the universe? 

Answer: Yes.—Psalm 90:2; Isaiah 42:8; 1 Corin- 
thians 8:6; Deuteronomy 6:4. 

5. Was not our Lord Jesus whom God sent to 
be the Redeemer always with the Father? 

Answer:In his prehuman existence Jesus was the 
Logos. (John 1:1-3) He was “the beginning of the 
creation of God’—‘“the firstborn of every creature”. 
(Revelation 3:14; Colossians 1:15) He was with 
Jehovah the Father from the beginning of creation.— 
John 1:18; 14:9. 

6. What are the Divine attributes? 

Answer: They are the elements (parts) of God’s 
character—Wisdom, Justice, Love, and Power.—Psalm 
89:13,14; Isaiah 40:13,14; 1 John 4:16. 

7 What ts the meaning of God's name, 
Jehovah? 

AnsKer: Jehovah means self-existing, or immortal, 


INVOCATION 


Burn, been, nadvins fire, 
Blo¥n om by God's desize 

Which moves {un wide, slow volume through the world 
We Bhew not of thy cause 
Nor uaderst:nd His lusvs 

By which the false ods in thy flame are hurled: 
But while the creat wind bluws 

Burn up your beastliness vefure the heavens close! 
As 2 wild bontire bura 





ure which he hath purposed in himself: that in 
the dispensation of the fulness of times, he 
might gather together in one all things in 
Christ, bothwhich are in heaven, ahd which are on 
earth; even in him”, Every being in heaven and 
on earth shall be under our Lord, as the great 
Shepherd; and above him yet shall be Jehovah, 
God over all, bleesed for ever. 


one.—Psalm 83:18; Exodus 6:3; Mark 12: 32, 33; 
Hebrews 11: 6. : 

8. Has God a great plan? 

Answer: Yes, he planned before he began his work of 
creation, and knew his plans from the beginning to the 
end.—Acts 15: 18. 

9. Has the creation of the earth and the filling 
of it with a variety of living creatures, intelli 
gent and unintelligent, been a part of God's 
plan? 

Answer: Yes.—Genesis, chapters 1 and 2; Psalm 8; 
Acts 12:26, 27; Hebrews 11:3. 

10. Was God lonely in that great eternity 
before creation began? 

Answer: No. Human loneliness is due to human de- 


ficiency. What we lack we seek for in others. Even . 


when alone, the great Jehovah lacked nothing; he was 
complete in himself. He did not need companionship 
to complete or increase his happiness, It wes his pleas- 
ure to create, that his creatures might have Joy by re- 
flecting the divine attributes.—Revelation 10:6; 4:11; 
Psalm 115:3; Ephesians 1: 4-10. 

11. Does God know the end from the begin 
ning? 

Answer: Yes.—Isaiah 46:10; Acta 15: £8. 

12. Can God do everything? 


Answer: See Titus 1:2; 2 Tim. 2:13; James1:13. 


13. Can God ever die? 
Answer: No, because he is immortal.—Malach! 3: 6; 
Psalm 90: 2; Exodus 15:18; Romans 16: 25, 26, 


14. Will God eternally torment anybody? 
Answer: No—1 John 4:8; Psalm 86: 5, 


TO LIBERTY 


Till all the Natloas slir 
The pettiness that we huve treasured here 
TiN all the Nations stir 
Yo see Love's harbinger. 
And gird Truth’s armor on and cast off fear, — 
And Mammon in his might 
Sinks cowering for cover through the fame-stabbed 
night! 
—f, L. Megros in Wall Strect Journad 
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“TALKING “i: 


The new book that 
tells the secret of the 
mysterious communi- 
cations from the un- 
seen world— 


Touches every 
phase of these re- 
markable phenomena. 


Lets the light of 
truth shine upon a 
theme hitherto 
shrouded in gloom 
and darkness. 





s DEAD” 


Do you seek to know 
of your loved ones in 
death? converse with 
them? see them face 
to face? 


Would you know 
the exact truth about 
their condition? 


Then you cannot 
procure this book too 
quickly. It tells you 
clearly what the Bible 
teaches on this im- 
portant subject. 


No Other Book Has Ever Been in Such Remand 


250,000 copies on first edition alone. Everybody wants it because it 
contains detailed information not to be found in any other work. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
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The publishers of “TALKING WITH THE 
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new or renewal subscriptions. 
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mail to address below. 
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f°] I enclose $1.50 ($2.00 for Canada or 
foreign) for the book “TaLKING WITH THE 
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“TALKING WITH THE Dean", 
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Conductors and Engineers Not Overpaid 


CCASIONALLY an item from some alleged 
financial “authority” steers us for a time in 
the wrong direction, but not for long, we think; 
for we have a lot of sharp-eyed, friendly, 
interested readers, who no longer believe every- 
thing they see in print and will have nothing 


' less than the truth on all subjects. The story 


that engineers and freight conductors were 
making high wages was widely published, and 
was manifestly unfair unless accompanied by 
the fact that it represented nearly two months’ 
work done in one month. We received no 
thanks from Wall Street for publishing their 


es _ lies and now they will probably be sore at us for 


. giving wide publicity to the truth. But we think 


our readers prefer to have us try to tell the 


truth at all times, rather than to follow a too 


common newspaper custom of telling lies and 


» Mever correcting anything. The man who edits 


@ Magazine of this sort will inevitably make lots 


_ of mistakes. Shall we cover up these mistakes 
- or “face the music’? What do you say? 


Conductors’ Wages 


A FREIGHT conductor in Mississippi writes : 


“We are considered as having one of the best 
contracts in the country in the way of working condi- 
tions, and I presume vou know the rates of pay are about 


* uniform throughout the country in the same classes of 
’ gervice; I know of but one man on the Mobile Divi- 


rion of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad who makes the 
amount stated in your article, and this man has been 
in the service since 1874. 

“For more than eleven years I have served in the 
capacity of local or way freight conductor, and during 
that time my increase in wages has by no means kept 


pace with the .ever-climbing cost.of living. I have had 


an increase of $1.22 per day since 1914; or, to be exact, 


.for a month of twenty-six working days of eight hours 


each I receive $151.32. Do you think that an excessive 
amount for a man who tries to be honest and who has a 
wife, three children and a widowed sunt to support? 

“I have used the same winter suit for three winters, 
buying a new one this Fall only from dire necessity, 
and I owe the tailor a balance of $20 on it. My wife 
made over a dress she had in 1917, and waited until the 
season was more than half gone before she bought her hat 
and cloak; in other words she waited for the ‘sale prices’. 
We have not had an egg on our table since we had vis- 
itors, just three months ago, by actual count. We own 
our own home; and I do not know how those get along 
who pay rent and have large families to support. 

“Are you going to call men robbers and highwaymen 
because they want enough to maintain their loved ones 
in some degree of comfort and see that they get proper 
food? It may be true that the heads of the four brother- 
hoods did hold Congress up at the point of a gun, in 8 
manner; but they were forced to do this by the men in 
the ranks. All were ready to bring the wheels of trans- 
portation to a standstill if demands were not granted. 

“I have given the best part of my life to this work; 
I don’t know anything elze; and I suspect I would have 


a hardcr time making a living at some other trade than—-- 


railroading, and there are thousands upon thousands in 
the same boat. But do you think it just and right that 
these men, who are necessary to our national well being, 
should be denied the right to a living wage because some 
few among them wear silk shirts? I have been in the 
service seventeen years, and during all that time I have 
never had a silk shirt. 

“You spoke of some of these men as making almost 
as much money as the governors of some of our states. 
Well, why ehouldn’t they? The governors of all the 
etates might form ea conspiracy with that wonderful — 
law-making body in Washington and all quit; but some- 
how the country would rock along and people would not 
miss them very much except at tax-paying time. But 
you let the transportation men cease to function and 
see how long it would be until things would be mm an 
uproar. 
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‘Did you ever stand behind an engineer and watch 
him as he bored his way through the blackness of the 
night at a rate of sixty miles per hour or more, and 
note with what keen interest he watches everything? 
He knows that one mistake on his part or the failure 
of some fellow employe to bring up his end of the rope 
properly means death, not only to himself, but to lives 
entrusted to his care. This is a great strain which no 
man can endure for long without a telling effect. 

“Qr did you ever watch the ‘fire boy’ as he climbs to 

‘his post in the engine deck and, with scoop and some- 
times with a dirty tank of coal, fights that roaring fur- 
nace from one end of the road to the other? He is 
eager that proper steam pressure be maintained and his 
train reach destination on time. 

“Possibly you have never been an eyewitness to these 
things, but no doubt you have lain comfortably asleep 
in the Pullman while all kinds of hardships were being 
endured by the men in charge of this train; and you 
felt perfectly safe, for you knew the company required 
men who had to measure up to ahigh standard. 

‘ “These men are not criminals; but taken as a whole 
_ they are honest, hard working and charitable. They 
welcome publicity and would be only too glad if you 
would obtain the real facts and give them to your read- 
ers. I know of no class of men who will welcome the 
- onooming Golden Age with more real joy than the rank 
and file of railroad men. 

“Very few people know or realize what a hard and 

life these men are forced to lead. Called out at 
all hours of the day and night, and exposed to all kinds 
of weather, is it any wonder that such a life does not 
appeal to the class of men who seek the governorship of 
our states? Then why deny these men a living wage?” 


A passenger conductor in Iowa writes: 


“You say thaf freight and passenger conductors now 
receive $300 per month, when the fact is that the salary 
of all passenger conductors is $180 per month. We 
grant thet in very many cases conductors do receive as 
much as $200 per month, and that some do even receive 
as much as $300, but these are few in number; for in 
order to make ertra wages one must have a long run 
and work long hours. 

“Passenger conductors get only 75 cents per hour for 
overtime and that is only on straight time and not time 

and a half, as is figured in the case of men in the slow 
freight service and in the shops. The shop men get all 
the way from 75 cents to 87 cents per hour and are not 
compelled to be away from home a greater part of their 
time, as are the train and engine men; therefore their 
expenses are far less, und when the truth is known there 
is not so much difference in the net pay reccived each 
month by the two classes. Yard men, as well as track 
men and laborers, all get time and a half for all over 
eight hours. It costs the road man anywhere from $40 
to $55 for board and bed away from home each month.” 
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A Massachusetts conductor says: 

“T find you are misinformed as to the wages of a con- 
ductor. You say they receive $300 per month. The 
fact is they receive $180, and work every day in the 
month including Sundays, ten hours a day, to receive 
that guaranteed sum. This is the actual wage scale here 
in Massachusetts. If there are any exceptional cases re- 
ceiving $300 it must be for overtime. Many of the con- 
ductors, myself included, have had to be away from home 
the last ten months at an added expense of $10 per 
week for room and board in order to hold: my job and 
tating.” rn 

A conductor in Maryland writes: 

“Freight conductors here are making $167.40, and 


- passenger conductors $186, for a thirty-one-day month. 


By losing a lot of aleep and making lots of overtime we 
can sometimes make near $200. The freight conductors 
were receiving $4.10 per day in 1912 and today they 


receive $5.40. Figure the cost of living in 1912 by the | 


side of the cost of living today and see if you think we 
have made a Jesse James hold-up. If we made as big 
a mistake in a train order as-you made in your statement 
I think we would lose our jobs and have to go to digging 
potatoes or some other business. If we could earn $250 
per month we would think we were making big wages.” 


Engineers’ Wages 
A ENGINEER in the state of Washington 
writes the following: 

“Myself and crew made twenty-five days from Janu- 
ary Ist to 15th, 1920: the conductor’s wages, at $5.40 
per day, equals $135 for two weeks’ work. Each trip I 
was at home eight hours and away thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours. Had I worked eight hours per day for the 
thirteen working days in the first half of January I 
would have made $73.20. How many editors, governors 
and other professional men have got the nerve to work 
ten days overtime out of fifteen? It looks good on 
paper; but come out and gallop with us for_a few 
months.” 

A subscriber writes of an Alabama engineer: 

“He maintains that four or five years ago he received 
$5.00 per hundred miles in his grade of service, and that 
now he receives only $5.60 for the same service: and on 
the other hand the members of the unskilled unions, 
‘car toads’, as he called them, were then getting 22 cents 
to 30 cents per hour and are now receiving 82 cents per 
hour; and, furthermore, that an engineer who is called 
out to do three hours’ work gets pay for three hours only, 
while in the case of the lowest classes of labor they get 
a full day’s pay for a like three hours of actual worl.” 

The same subscriber writes of an engineer's 
wife: 

“She says that the highest her husband ever knew 8 
freight engineer to get was less than $300 per month. 
She also says that her husband’s expense on the road 
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is more than his hore expense, for the reason that he 
has to have a room at two different places, and those who 
rent rcoms charge railroad men more than they do 
others; and in addition to this disadvantage, she says, 
the local merchants chaz rge members of the four big 
brotherhocds about five cents a pound more for the 
things they buy than they do others. She cited her orm 
home as an evidence that the enginecrs were not living 
like lords, nor their wives enjoying the articles of luxary 
mentioned. Her rooms were small and plainly fur- 
nished. There was no appearance of wealth in either of 
these engineers’ homes.” 

An engineer in Wyoming writes: 

“I am a locomotive engincer on the highest rate of 
pey engines in the country in freight service. Employes 
in road service arc not paid a monthly salary, but for 
actual service rendered ; i. e., miles run or hours put in 
im actual service. The rate of pay is the same for 
Sundays and holidays as it is for weekdays; it is the 
same for the midnight hours as for the sunny hours in 
_ the day. This highest rate for locomotive running in 

the freight service is $8 per 100 miles or eight hours of 
work. Now, holding railroad men down to the hours of 
work of other mortals six days a week would be 848, 
or $200 per month, which I venture to suggest is about 
the average for locomotive freight engineers in regular 
service.” 

' A railroad telegrapher in New York ‘state 
writes : 

“The statement that freight and passenger conductors 
now receive over $300 per month and freight engineers 
receive 8392 per month I believe is quite misleading and 
‘does these men an injury; for there arc, to the best of 
my knowledge, only a few of such positions, and with 
present rates no engincer nor conductor can make this 
* amount unless he works every dav, including Surdays, 
and also nearly sixteen hours per day. which is equal to 
nearly two months’ work in one month, from the pop- 
wer standpoint of an eight-hour day. 

“I am reliably informed that the only position draw- 
ing anywhere near your figure is one held by the oldest 
engineer on the road, and he has made as high as $326 
in a month; but this man works twelve and one-half 
hours per day, thirty-one days a month, to earn this, 
but cannot always do this because it is too steady and 
rest is needed. Therefore, he must needs lay off occa- 
sionally. 

“At twelve and one-half hours per day this man is 
working four and one-half hours each day in excess of 
a day’s work of eight hours: and if we figure this on an 
eight-hour basis, with time and a half for overtime, he 
is earning Jess than 75 cents per hour for one of the 
most responsible positions in the country, from the stand- 
point of the human lives depending upon him. 

“As to the average freight engincer, I am reliably in- 
formed that he rarely excccds $225 for a thirty-one-day 





month. In fact, unless he makes overtime he positively 
cannot exceed $225, and there are many who make less 
than $175 for a thirty-one-day month. 

“The average freight conductor's psy ou this road 
will not exceed $200 per month. and he must work 
thirty-one days per month to earn tiie. The onl: in- 
stances where the figures as given herein are exceeded iv 
where a geodly amount of overtime is made.” 


Shopmen’s Wages 

T IS claimed that at the time the raiirvad 

shopmen, last summer, put in their request 
to have their wages of 57 cents, 63 cents and 
68 cents per hour raised to 85 cents per hour 
their average individual wages amounted to 
$1722 per year; but at forty-eight hours per 
week this amount would give 69.cents per hour, 
so it must have included some overtime. The 
wages of gang foremen before the last raise 
were said to be $2461 per year, and the wages 
of helpers, $1263. An increase of $250, 000,600 
was divided among the shopmen in 1918, and 
a further increase of $45,000,000 in 1919, the 
latter increase to put the shonmen on the same 
basis of a day’s pay for eight hours’ work previ- 
ously granted to other railway employes. 


Prodigious Plunderers 
f hig principal cause for undue profits on 


‘food and other stuffs has even been stated . 


to be the fact that the people are willing for 
those profits to be made. Yhis is only a part 
trath; for the average pergon is not possessed 
of the time and means necessarv to conduct 
investigations and prosecutions. To secure any 
kind of satisfaction would take as inuch money 
standing as the profitecrs have; and if the aver- 
age person had the financial and social stancd- 
ing which the profiteers enjoy. or are supposed 
to enjoy, that person wonld not be an average 
person anv more, but would be a profiteer him- 
self and interested in furthering ond protecting 
the profiteers’ interests. 

Accordingly, as a thorougliy reputable Amer- 
ican document has stated it, “experience hath 
shown that mankind are more dispesed to suffer 
while faults are sufferable, than to right these 
by abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed”. Can it be that instead of memory 
clinging tenderly to the little red school-house, 
the little grey home, the old swimmin’ hole, we 
are to become so accustomed to the dear profil- 
shark that we are unwilling to sec him go? At 
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all events he is still here, and is able to keep 
up prices; yes, to boost them higher and higher 
by his ability to limit the market. 

Health Commissioner Robertson, of Chicago, 
vouches for the correctness of these figures: 

During the year 1918 there were two million 
pounds of foodsturfs shipped to Chicago which 
were necessarily destroyed, because they were 
spoiled and had to be condemned for the sake of 
the public health. There were 312,068 pounds 
of meat, presumably beef, pork, and mutton; 
148,969 pounds of fish, 63,233 pounds of poultry, 
240,553 pounds of fresh vegetables, 102,272 
pounds of canned figs, 369,912 pounds of other 
canned fruits, 527,943 pounds of canned vege- 
tables, and 19,572 pounds of eggs. It will be 
remembered that this prodigious wastage oc- 
curred while millions of people were obliged to 
go on short rations, because they had not the 
money to buy at the high prices. If the market 
liad been open, the prices would have fallen to 
make room for the disposal of these vast stocks 
before they spoiled. But why worry about 
spoiling stocks when you can make it all up by 
raising the prices on what you have left? 

No one knows yet how great the waste was in 
1919, but some idea can be gained from the 
fact that surplus stocks in Chicago were much 
greater in 1919 than in 1918. It is a safe as- 
sumption that stocks are proportionate in other 
cities. At the end of June there were 211,956,- 
577 pounds of foodstuffs in warehouses of Chi- 
cago, as compared with 155,248,487 pounds at 
the same time last year. Crated eggs are not 
counted in these figures. 


Working for Profit 

HEN a man works for clients in a profes- 
sional way he receives a fee, when he 
works in a white collar he receives a salary, 
when he works in a colored shirt he receives 
wages. What wages ought a man to receive for 
his work? He ought to receive enough compen- 
sation so that he can maintain a comfortable 
home, feed, clothe and-educate himself, his wife 
and his children, with enough profit so that 
he can anticipate and provide for old age or 

other periods when he is unable to work. 
Wages that will just keep.the man himself 
housed, fed, clothed and contented are not suffi- 
cient. Wages that will just renew and support 
life are not sufficient: wages that provide for 
support only during the producing years are 
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not sufficient; it costs a lot of money to trans- 
form a six-pound baby into a six-foot man. 
Mothers are more important than machines; 
without mothers there would be no machines. 
The babv and the mother must be cared for, and 
the man must receive enough compensation to 
care for them, and to care for himself when 
he can no longer work. The pay which the man 
gets for the work he does in the shop must pay 
for the work done by both his wife and himself. 

Wages today are usually the formal terms of 
an armistice in a battle that never really comes 
to anend. Employer and employe have diamet- 
rically opposite viewpoints and interests to 
serve; and the place where they come to agree- 
ment is the place where, for the time, it is more 
to the interests of both to have peace than to 
continue the fight. 

The war has made tremendous changes in 
wages. It has made tremendous profits for 
employers and has witnessed a strenuous effort 
on the part of employes to retain the percent- 
age of profit which has heretofore been theirs. 
With the end of the war came an earnest desire 
on the part of labor to retain all the advantages 
gained during the war, and an equally deter- 
mined desire on the part of the employer to null- 
ify these desires by boosting prices to a place 
where the net result to labor in the way of 
wages would be as little or less than that paid 
before the war came. 

Foreigners who come to America manage to 
live and save fortunes on wages upon which 
Americans save nothing. The difference is in 
the standard of living. The desire for an im- 
proved standard of living for wife and children 
has much to do with the American’s clamor 
for more and ever more wages. The more he 
makes the more he spends, and the more he 
spends the more he boosts the price of life’s ne- 
cessities for himself and everybody else. 


Australian Items 
USTRALLAN potteries are said to have 
lost much money from poor qualities in the 
clay; and the men of science have studied and 
tested the clays available, and are putting the 
business on its feet again. 

The industrial unrest for which Australia 
was famous, between workers and employers, 
has been minimized, and according to the Jour- 
nat.of Commerce all classes seem to be working 
together on a better and more harmonious basis. 


| 
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Hundreds of Millions for Roads 


HE high point in road building was reached 
in 1916, but that was only a fifth of what 
is planned for 1920. The nation is waking up. 
Good-roads associations, trail associations, 
highway councils, and so on, have urged com- 
munities, statcs and the nation to construct bet- 
ter highways at a cost of millions to billions of 
dollars. and through the free spirit of spending 
engendered by the World War have converted 
the country. Almost as one man the people arv 
demanding instantly the most modern and com- 
prehensive system of roads in the world, and 
aro ready tu pay the price. 

-According to the Maginccring News - Record 
American road-building presents demands for 


the building in five vears of a mileage of roads’ 


greater than the 40,000-mile five-vear record 
of railways in 1879.10 1883. The railway 
mileare cost about $20,000 a mile, or a total of 
$800,000,000; the expectation is that the next 
five yeers are tu see 100,000 miles of first-class 
roads built at an average cost of $30,000 a mile. 
The $3,000,000,000 that this will cost does not 
affect anything but the imagination of a people 
accustomed to the raising of three to five billion 
at a time for purposes of destruction. The 1920 
program alone calls for $633.000,000, obtainable 
by millions as follows: $165 unfinished work, 
$273 from county, state and Federal govern- 
ments, $45 unexpended balances, $50 from old 
bond issucs, and $100 from new bond issues. 

No better roads have ever been constructed 
than come of those in project. Not even the 
ancient Roman roads equaled them. The world- 
famous French roads are not in the same class. 
These ronods are not to be epeedways or pleas- 
ure roads, but ways of the most substantial 
construction, fit to bear the brunt of the ever 
heavier impact of ever more powerful trucks 
and the coming trains of trucks, which are 
destined to appear in fleets on the American 
highways, and in Jarge measure to supplant the 
railways as freight carriers. 

The history of road-building in this country 
is typical of the progress from poverty to plenty. 
The original roads were forest or prairie trails. 
Then came the earth road maintained by the 
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personal labor of the taxpayers. Hard-surfaced 
roads could not even be suggested by the pro- 
gressive, but permanent culverts and bridges 
were built. Here and there first-class roads 
were built by the state for object lessons, and 
finally the voters were ready for the huge high- 
way-construction projects of today. 

The roads required are of four classes. Roads 
are needed for agricultural purposes. This in- 
cludes traffic from town to farm and from farm 
to town, a rapid)y growing type of transporta- 
tion wherever cities have been made centers of 
road systems on which are carried the crops 
and foodstufis from regions remote from rail 
transportation. 

The second type of roads is recreational, 
for local and tourist traffic. The tourist traffic 
is large and important, as tens of thousands 
of sightsecrs travel from state to state over 
the entire country. But it is only incidental 
to the immense amount of mileage—about 90% 
—for pleasure and health near the -homes of 
automobile owners. 

The third type of roads is commercial, to 
accommodate the traffic between large indus- 
trial centers, and is rapidly shaping up into an 
eficient transportation system for freight and 
express by truck which calls for a substantial 
type of road. 

The fourth type is the military road, a variety 
of road not much in evidence in the United 
States, but wherever found it is of the most sub- 


stantia] character, intended to stand the rough ~ 


work of heavy trucks and guns. Other high- 
class roads will answer this purpose nearly 
everywhere, but short stretches: of distinctly 
military roads will be built here and there, as 
connecting links to the entire system. 

There are country roads in the United States 
so muddy that it is said a baby carriage would 
be stuck on a 5% down grade. The mud as- 
sumes the consiatency of sticky taffy and holds 
tight in its embrace anything that sets foot or 
wheel therein. In some Southern States the 
roads are practically impassable in certain 
months, and families that fail to stock up with 
coal and provisions for the mud siege go eold 
and hungry because stores and coal piles are 
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inaccessible. It is nothing uncommon in many 
sections of the country for the fields to be better 
to ride over than the alleged roads. In such 
regions civilization is an impossibility, and 
prosperity must languish for lack of a market. 

The grade of even a good road affects its use- 
fulness. The worst grade on an entire highway, 
even though over ‘only a little hill, represents 
the efficiency of the entire road. A horse that 
can pull 2000 pounds on a level earth road can 
pull 1000 up a 5% grade and only 750 up a 10% 
grade. Grades are relatively worse on good 
roads than on ordinary earth roads. The 
percentace of efficiency loss is greater on the 
grades. On a level, improved road the same 
horse may draw 5000 pounds but on a 5% grade 
he can move only 1600 and up a 10% grade but 
960—only a little more than that up the same 
grade on an earth road. The total waste charge- 
able to poor roads and to excessive grades on 
even good roads, thought of in terms of ineffi- 
cient use of equipment, loss of marketing abil- 
ity, reduction of productivity of farms, higher 
cost of farm products, and lower values of 
country properties, is simply too immense to be 
calculated. Some dav it will be eliminated. 

There is no question before the people, the 
solving of which would benefit them more than 
would the solution of the good-roads question. 
As famine impinges upon whole nations in the 
Old World and the signs of approaching dis- 
tress are not wanting in America, the country 
does well to make provision ior better methods 
of distributing food products with the minimum 
cost and the minimum number of middle-men. 

The experience of one farmer is typical of 
that of tens of thousands. Writing to the New 
York Times, he says: 

“Owning 240 acres I cultivated only ebout twenty-five, 
while at least 150 are cultivable. A neighbor of mine 
owning 360 acres docs not cultivate his land at all. A 
very small part of the cultivable land in my district is 
tilled, and the question ariscs, Why? The answer is, 
Tad roads. My farm is four miles from the railroad ; 
the country road by which we have to travel there is so 
bed that it is impossible for mc to get in due time all the 
materials needed for the proper cultivation of all my 
land. As a direct result of the roads most farmers in 
my neighborhood are forced to scl out their stock and 
leave their farms. There are ten farms along the road 
leading from the railroad to my house, and out of these 
ouly two are inhabited by their owners. The other 
‘eight have been vacated.” ; 





_ In the World War in France the condition of - 
the roads became a question of national impor- 
tance. It has been truly said that France has 
been saved by her roads. Even at that the 
French roads were of such light construction 
that they broke down under the heavy traffic of 
the conflict. France had not looked far enough 
ahead to build roads that would stand the ter- 
rific pounding of artillery and of trains of 
heavy trucks driven at breakneck speed. There 
is only one objection raised to good roads, and 
that is by some of the church people, who com- 
plain that the roads tempt the people away from 
the services and out into the good fresh air and 
sunlight and into good health, to the damage, it 
is alleged, of the souls of the autoists and of 
ecclesiastical revenues. It was perhaps irrev- 
erently suggested in one country church that if 
the people were travelling to “hell” via the good 
roads, it was fortunate for any that went in 
Fords, for the Ford always “brings you back”. 
That, however, is not an economic question, 
and for purposes of discussion is outside the 
scope of this article. 

In the primitive era of road building the own- 
ership of a pick and shovel or a team of horses 
constituted one a competent road architect; but, 
after much patient effort by civil engineers, the 
work has been reduced to the science of high- 
way engineering, and roads are first designed 
and then built for economy, efficiency and per- 
manency. At the best a road is a mechanism 
that lasts only a certain number of years before 
it is worn out; and it should be replaced. 

The factors that enter into good road build- 
ing are many and important. The principal one 
is that of obtaining trained engineering help to 
make surveys, plans, preliminary investiga- 
tions and the inspection of work in progress. 
There is a distinct shortage of young engineers 
which cannot be very well overcome except 
through the slow process of techni’al education, 
for modern road work cannot be “picked up”. 

The salaries paid to men in various engin- 
eering positions are: chief engineer in charge of 
all work, $8,000 to $15,000; engineer of con- 
struction, and engineer of maintenance, $6,000 
to $10,000 each; engineer of bridges, $5,000 to 
$8,000; office engineer, $5,000 to $8,000; engi- 
neer of tests, $4,000 to $7,000; district engineer, 
$5,000 to $8,000; advisory encineer to the chief 
engineer, $5,000 to $10,000; tirst assistant en- 
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gineers, $3,600 to $5,000; assistant engineers, 
$2,400 to £4,000; chief chemist, $3,500 to $5,000; 
assistant chemists, $2,000 to $4,000. The in- 
Spection service calls for technically educated 
men earning $2,400 to £4,000: and there are 
many junior engineers and assistants getting 
$1.800 to ¢2.400. This schedule gives some idea 
ef ihe number of trained men in a large road 
project. With the scarcity of such men the sal- 
aries paid are likely to rise above these figures. 
Another factor in the problem is that of 
obtaining the iaterials of construction. To 
date there has been a hit-or-miss way of getting 
materials, which is bound to cause a scarcity 
during 1920, and hamper the carrying out of 
the ambitious project for the year. Rumors are 
current of combinations of material-men to cor- 
ner all available sup; ‘ies and to carve out as 
large a slice as possible of the $633,000,000 
appropriation. “The profiteer ye have always 
with you.” Among the supplies is an enormous 
quantity of cement, on which the public has to 
pay hundreds of dollars per mile to dealers who 
under a manufacturer's agreement never handle 
or vven see the ecment used on the roads built. 
It would be a visionary theorist that would 
imagine that the 1920 program could be carried 
out in entirety with the present inefficient and 
inadequate car service. Where materials are to 
be carried a long distance by rail, they should 
be gathered in huge amounts at numerous supply 
depots; for when the busy season begins, rail- 
road cars have to be diverted from such mater- 
ials as those for road building. This difficulty 
alone has caused the highways for years back 
to be strewn with the financial wrecks of con- 
tracting concerns that could not get supplies, 
were held up in their work while expenses ran 
on, and were finally forced into bankruptcy, 
on account of lack of transportation facilities 
for their materials. The comment of President 
A. R. Hirst of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, is, “We must interest 
ourselves in this railroad problem, because we 
ean never build our roads, unless this American 
‘sleeping beauty’, our railroad system, is given 
an injection of dynamite, and made to live.” 
But, for the highway engineer, the labor 
problem never sleeps. Men are scarce, when 
there is an estimated shortage of 2,000,000 com- 
mon laborers. If different: road projects or dif- 
ferent states bid against .one another, up goes 








the wae of the laborer, and no more roads are 
built than before, for there are only so many 
workers for all the roads. 

An important feature in modern road con- 
struction is the re-location of roads. The ten- 
dency has heen to build along old roads; but now, 
when the roads are to be permanently located, 
they are being laid out with a view to the mos‘ 
efficient service both of today and of posterity. 
Sometimes the following of an old line over a 
hill preserves a grade that destroys the value 
of a section of miles of road. In road making 
the old order is passing and the new is already 
here. Roads are now built for the Golden Age. 

The staggering cost of $20,000 to $30,000 a 
mile on roads that wear out in ten years or so un- 
less properly maintained, has given pause to 
many that see roads financed with bonds run- 
ning longer than the ten to twenty years’ life 
of the mechanism. Road bonds have been issued 
to run as long as 50 years, but the present sens- 
ible tendency is to have them run not over 15 
years, and not saddle the cost of a dead horse 
upon two generations to come after the roads 
have worn out. : 

When our fathers were boys it was considered 
dishonest to contract debts, private or public, 
beyond ability to pay in reasonable time. Again 
there is a tendency to limit debts, but only be- 
cause of the results of public extravagance. 

The movement now in full tide will begin a 
system of transportation by truck that in time 
shall gridiron the world. The Good Book, too, 
speaks of a system of highways that shall be of 
benefit to every one, and constitute an integral 


part of the work of the Golden Age. “And an—-. 


highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall 
be called, The way of holiness; the unclean 
[morally] shall not pass [all the way] over it; 
but it shall be [built] for those [made for the 
unclean, that they may progress up to good- 
ness, when they shall be no longer unclean]; 
the wayfaring men [anyone going over the 
road] though fools [thoughtless persons] shall 
not err therein.” This is explained in plain 
words as follows: “The highway of the 
righteous is to depart from evil”. (Pro- 
verbs 16:17) Continuing, the Good Book adds, 
“No lion [the devil tempting men to err] shall 
be there; it shall not be found there; but the 
redeemed [Christ redeemed all men] shall 
walk there; and the ransomed [Christ gave him- 
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self “a ransom for all’] of the Lord shall return 
{irem sin and death], and come to Zion [to the 
truc, heartfelt worship of God], with songs and 
everlasting joy wpon their heads; they shall 
obtain jov and gladness, and sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall flee away [forever]”. (Isaiah 35: 810) 
‘Thus shall humanity depart from evil and come 
to God during the Golden Age. 


Temperance—A Master Virtue Ly Joseph Greig 
ECENT examples of the serving of alcoholic 
substitutes is evidence of evil as well as 
good in present efforts to banish hard drink 
from the earth. Prohibition has its dark side 
as well as its bright side. Its reactions are such 
. as. follow extreme positions on any subject. 

- We remember the arguments of certain sects 
who refuxe to eat pork and other meats. They 
argue that Christ sent all the devils into the 
swine and hence that act puts a ban on pigs to 
the last ditch. They forget that the Lord par- 
took of lamb, fish and possibly other forms of 
flesh upon occasion, and that the Apostle coun- 
seled other Christians to eat what is set before 
them asking no questions for consciences’ sake, 
but to be thankful. 

Now comes upon the scene a new class of re- 
formers that has gone from hogs to pie crust, 
lard and other fats which generally enter a 
' modern kitchen, and that denounces the brew- 
ing of harmless cffervescent beverages. 

By way of description of the “nip” of these 
effervesced waters let me tell a story I heard 
the other day. Sambo and Rastus were looking 
in at a drug store window exhibiting an array 
of sprudel waters. 

“Tver taste that, Sambo?” asked Rastus. 

“Yaas, indeed!” responded Samho. 

“Howd it done feel?” inquired Rastus. 

“I can’t ’zackly ’splain, but hits about like 
when yer foot’s aslecp,” was the laconic reply. 

Even cominon coffee is on the earpet now as 
an enemy of man, and some weuld wish its 
service curtailed by license, notwithstanding the 
fact that certain poisons are requisite to offset 
' other poisonsconipounded in nature’slaboratory. 
In these extreme positions we can sce the need 
of reason and sense coming to the front, cther- 
wise insanity may be enthroned as an angel 
of ight. Such inconsistencies of an intemper- 
ate prohibition would make the eure worse than 
was the disensc. 
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That great logician, St. Paul, argues to the 
effect that we are to “let no man therefore judge 
{rule] you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of 
an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the sab- 
bath days”. (Colossians 2:16) Moreover, he 
counseled young Timothy, “Drink no longer 
water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake and thine often infirmities”.—1 Tim. 5: 23. 

The same principle is observable in the Mas- 
ter’s reproof of the Pharisees: 

“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
erites! for ye pay tithe of mint, anise and cum- 
min, and have omitted the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy and faith: these 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
others undone.- Ye blind guides, which strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel. Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye make 
clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, 
but within they are full of extortion and of 
exeess. Thon blind Pharisee, cleanse first that 
which is within the cup and platter, that the . 
outside of them may be clean also. Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed 
appear beautiful outward, but are within full of 
dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. Even 
so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto 
men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and in- 
iquity. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! because ye build the tombs of the 
prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous, and say, If we had been in the cays 
of our fathers, we would not have been per- 
takers with them in the blood of the prophets. 
Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that 
ye are the children of them which killed the 
prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of your 
fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers.” 
—Matthew 23:93 - 33. 

In view of the foregoing we must concede 
that climatic conditions have to do with fer- 
mentation and that the old saying “One man’s 
meat is another man’s poison” is true. We must 
also agree that moderation serves as the best 
equilibrant in all questions of public interest. 
“Words” and not “eats” or “drinks” will be the 
criterion of character in the age to come (Luke 
6:45), the age when “the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose” and when “the fields 
shall yield their increase”, 
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Power Prospects 
yas present status of the power situation 
throughout the world is that outside of man 
and beast power there are four primary sources 
of power—water, coal, oil, and gas. The ap- 
plication of the power obtained is made through 
the agency of steam, or electricity, or directly; 
for example, power from coal is usable only by 
heating water into steam which in turn moves 
machinery or rotates electrical machinery from 
which electricity turns motors to operate ma- 
chinery. There are no other sources of power 
of commercial importance, though some of these 
are used to a very small extent. In the pursuit 
of new sources many keen minds are reaching 
out and heard of occasionally through the press. 
The chief source of power is coal. The 
earth contains a fixed amount of coal and care- 
ful estimates have been made of how long the 


output of the black diamond can be relied upon.’ 


Power is the index of civilization, and wherever 
power is to be had thither will the march of 
empire trend. Regions where coal has ‘been 
abundant and in which great cities, teeming 
with industry, have sprung up, are destined to 
decay as power becomes dearer; for new indus- 
tries are located in them, and old ones migrate 
to cheap-power places. 

Ignoring the power situation in the rest of 
the world, that in the United States begins to 
present the phenomena attendant upon the local 
exhaustion of temporary sources of power. As 
the great Pennsylvania beds of coal are mined 
out and the price of coal in the East doubles 
and trebles, manufacturing is bound to leave 
the East and locate in the midst of the larger 
and more lasting coal ficlds of the South and 
Middle West. Even if there should be “a revo- 
lution in the use of coal”, the migration of in- 
dustry would only be postponed; ultimately the 
remnants of Eastern coal would be reserved for 
the public utilities, such as gas, electric light, 
and electric railways. This signifies the final 
passing of industrial supremacy from such 
states as Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, which are 
destined to sink economically to the plane of 
states like Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, except in water-power localities. 
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According to the State Geologist of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Electrical World, the future of 
manufacturing. being determined by the price 
of power, the coming locations of industry are 
indicated by the Government prices of coal as 
follows, all of which are lower than Pennsyl- 
vania prices: Ohio, $2 to $3.75; Kentucky, $1.95 
to $3.55; Illinois, $1.95 to $2.65. Wherever the 
cheap coals are, expressed in terms of power 
obtainable per dollar’s worth of coal, industry 
will go, and population will build up about the 
mills and factories. 

The United States has about three and one- 
half trillion tons of coal, of which two trillions 
are inferior because of the presence of an ex- 
cessive amount of water. Of the one and one- 
half trillions remaining a great proportion rep- 
resents inferior coals, the better portion having 
been already dug. Industry is using half a bil- 
lion a year. At this rate the coal would seem to 
be likely to last some 3000 years. But the 
rate of use of bituminous has jumped many fold 
in recent decades. If it should yet increase ten 
times, the available good coals would last some 
300 years, but with the almost unimaginable 
population of the Golden Age it might maltiply 
five times more, in which event the exhaustion 
of the better coals would be a matter of less 
than a century after the consumption had 
reached the ultimate figure. The Pennsylvania 
soft coals, with no increase in rate of use, are 
expected to see exhaustion in thirty-five years. 
The fine coals of the Pocahontas fields of Vir-. 
ginia and West Virginia are good for ninety 
vears. Some of the anthracite beds are des- 
tined to be worked out in ten to twenty years. 
after which localities and cities now prosperous 
will begin to be abandoned. It will, of course, 
be a gradual process, for as the limits are ap- 
proached, the cost of production will rise and 
cheaper coals be used. But the end of prosperity 
for certain regions is unavoidable, so far as 
coal is concerned. How fast the country’s coal 
is going is seen by the ton production: 
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Tke streams of the United Statrs in their 
waterfalls and ranids possess a latent water 
powcr of J20,600.000 horse power, an amount 
vastly greater than the 30,000,000 horse power 
of all the country’s stationary steam, steam and 
gas engines and water power plants; but most 
gi this could not he utilized economically, and 
the net available horse power from water is 
estimated at nine times that of all the power 
plants in use—steam, water and gas. It is esti- 
maicd that about 270,000,000 is the available 
horse power from the streams. 

It is urged that this “white coal” be devel- 
oped repidly, but its advocates forget that this 
would only bring a re-location of industry the 
sooner, for only a third of the water power is 
in the industrial section. They also forget 
that per unit of power, the construction of a 
water-power plant calls for a much larger in- 
vestmernt than that of a steam plant, partly 
because no plant is economical unless it is on 
a very large scale. The Central states have 
little water power, but that of the South totals 
4,000,000 horsepower, the Far West 16,000,000 
and the Pacifie Coast 23,000,000. On a water- 
power basis the natural re-location of industry 
would be in the states now having the least 
population; bet this question of population 
would correct itsel’ as power was made avail- 
able, for the inevitable flow of industry is 
toward the regions having the most and the 
cheapest power, a condition that speaks vol- 
umes ior the coming density of the population 
of states now but sparsely inhabited. 

lt is when speaking of electric power that 
the imagination of the people begins to soar. 
Gut elaciricity is not in itselt’ a source of power, 
hut 2 product of one of the primary sources, 
and its coming use depends upon coal and 
water, without which there can be little elec- 
tricity, for there is now no commercial method 
of obtaining it otherwise. here is, however, 
en ambitious plan for the mobilizing of the 
electric resources of the country into a national 
system con:posed of great groups of power- 
predueing regions. The proposed districts are, 
New kingland, astern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, and 
the Southern States. ‘he plan is to favor the 
large planis—tinanecd by Wall Street, of course 
—eliminaie the smaller plants, connect all parts 
of a region with long-distance transmission 
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lines of 110,000 to 152,000 voltage, and intcr-con- 
nect the groups in the same manner, a3 lar as 
practicable, “lt is of vital importance”, savs 
the Electrical Vrorid, “for conservation of re- 
sources, for economy of production and for gen- 
cral industrial efficiency that the bulk of the 
power used should be made by central systems 
as against isolated plants; therefore let us iry 
to get our Jawmakers and public executives, na- 
tional, state, and municipal, to take the Govern- 
ment point of view; in other words, to think in 
terms of war, which are also terms of peace 
from a Governmental standpoint, and uniformly 
and rationally to encourage central power de- 
velopment, provide for a just retarn to capital 
in electric power business and grant monopo- 
lies under regulations that will foster codrdina- 
tion and interstate operations”. In plain words, 
“No more little electrical enterprises”, but a 
Government monopoly for the big ones now 
existing and a gradual but sure exterminatiou 
of the little fish by the big ones. Thus is the 
electrical transmission of power to be managed 
for the best interests of the people, if it is for 
their interest to have power at a slightly lowcr 
rate en condition of it being in the hands of 
what will amount to a Government-favored 
monopoly of this important power. 

Of the other sources of power the most used 
is oil, in the form of crude oil, kerosene, or 
gasoline. Oil fields are of temporary produc- 
tiveness, are qnickly exhausted, and must he 
replaced by the discovery of new fields. It is 
anestionable, in a long view of the power sitna- 
tion, how much dependence can be placed on 
oil. The American fields are already drained 
nearly dry or showing signs of early exhaustion. 

Alcohol appears to be destined to an increas- 
ing use as a source of power, but its cost keeps 
it out of the field until gasoline rises to a 
point to admit of competition. A new method 
of getting power from coal is to pump live steam 
and air down to a seam of coal, with the expec- 
tation that the combination will produce a com- 
bustible gas which can be utilized. Peat beds are 
looked upon as likely some time to be of impor- 
tance in the production of power. France is 
developing a system of water-power plants to 
utilize the power of the tides. In the arid West 
there are a few plants in which the heat of the 
sun is concentrated by mirrors on a boiler that 
makes steam for a steam plant. (to Page 263) 
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By Newton VT. Hartshorn 
} EVER in the hisiery of the human race 
have we been berue along on such a 


An Era of Progress 


thde 
as now. <A fecal conecniration of events, 
changes, and consumimations is projecting us at 
an amazing spevd in a current that caunot he 
accounied for by any theory of evolution er 
development. tis a psychological phenomenon 
—a stupendous climax. 

The events and results of the war, the de- 
struction of a large part of the sccial, ®ulitical, 
religious, financial and economie world, in addi- 
tion to the great loss of human life, diverted our 
aitention for the time from other evenis and 
results of equal significance, if not of equal im- 
portanee. One of these problems is the eco- 
nomic revolution in transportation thet was in 
process of solution when the war commenced; 
and it continnes with even greater impetus to 
hold the attention. 

It is only seventy-five years since the -six- 
horse team was the largest unit in land trans- 
portation, and the locomotive was then at the 
same stage of development that the flying ma- 
chine is now; in fact the latter has fer greater 
possibilities than the former ever had, because 
no grading or road-bed is needed. The initial 
cost of the machine is not a tenth of that of the 
locomotive or coach. The flying machine is not 
confined to anv fixed course or road or altitude; 
it covers both land and water without trans- 
shipment of load; its friction is reduced to a 
minimum, and its attainable speed is fourfold 
that of the locomotive. 

According to the New York Sun Major Reed 
Landis, second American ace, holds that aerial 
passengers can be carried from New York to 
Chicago in eight hours for $37.52, at a profit of 
50% for the carrier. The eight-hour schedule 
is ten hours less than any paying passenger ever 
bridged the distance before. Major Landis 
makes his ecaleulations of profit on the basis of 
$18.75 as the actual cost of the trip. The type 
of planes Major Landis recommends for the 
gervice would carry twenty-five passengers and 
make one trip a day. If there is an error in his 
figures, the Major says, it is in overestimation 
of the cost. 
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wAs soon as steam transportation on land by 
steain power became general and stabilized, its 
economic vale began to be threatened by the 
electric trolley; and as soon as the use of the 
trolley car became general and stabilized, its 
economie valuc began to be threatened by the 
explosive moior, the anto ear and auto track; 
and now the flying machine threatens the eco- 
noinie value of them all. 

Is it not inevitable that a large part of the 
ruillions of freight and passenger cars and 
locomotives, besides the rails, will be valued 
only as old junk, and the largest part of the 
stations be used for other purposes than de- 
signed by the builders? 5 

Already the stocks and bonds of most of the 
railroads and trolley lines have ceased to pay 
dividends and interest. May not the holders 
of large blocks of them be preparing to unload 
on the inexperienced public or to unload the 
junk on the Government? May we not see 
them favoring Government ownership ere long? 

If fares or freights are raised to produce 
more income, it will only speed up auto bus, 
truck and flying machine construction, and re- 
sult in fewer passengers and less freight except 
for long hauls. 

Still another feature in the economic revolu- 
tion threatens to add many billions to the loss 
of hundreds of billions by war and by the scrap- 
ping of the railroads. It is only a relatively _ 
few vears since the wires of the telegraph sys- 
tems were first.strung like a net over the earth 
and under the ocean, at the cost of billions. 
Soon the telephone began to threaten the eco- 
nomic value of the telegraph and the latter 
ceased to pay dividends, and now the latest dis- 
coveries in the wireless system threatens to send 
all the wires of both the telegraph and the tele- 
phone companies to the scrap heap, as the cost 
of the new system is negligible. 

The foregoing is an illustration of the funda- 
mental changes going on in every department of 
human life and activity; there is not a single 
exception; it is an astounding phenomenon. 
Only six years ago the great Russian, German 
and Austrian governments towered with mighty 
power, as firm apparently as the Rocky Mount- 
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" ains: now they have entirely disappeared from 


the political landscape; they are leveled to the 
plain. The great religious systems are no ex- 
ception. The Methodist church reports the 
greatest loss of membership in 150 years. 

All this, however, can be accounted for by the 
fact, which every one admits, that the human 
race has been living under a social, political, 
religious and economic system that was defec- 
tive. We must submit to the compelling proof 
that the over-ruling divine power is now taking 
direct control of human affairs and gradually 
substituting for the old defective system a bet- 


ter one—that of the Golden Age. 


England’s New Advantage 


I N VIEW of what England suffered during the 
World War, few Americans will begrudge 


~ her the great advantage which she now enjoys 


in the markets of the world because of the carni- 


val of high prices in the United States, and 


the high rates of exchange. Few countries can 
afford to import anything from the United 
States, at present prevailing prices, but they 
can afford to import from Britain, because the 


' British prices for things are away down below 


the American level. Britain cannot afford to 
buy from America in large quantities when she 
can get but $3.34 for her pound that is normally 


' worth $4.8664, but she can afford to buy in 


large quantities from the poverty-stricken coun- 

tries about her and they are glad to sell to her. 
As the situation stands, it is greatly to the 

benefit of Britain to buy from other countries 


’ and to sell to the United States; and there is 


no doubt that in the near future immense quan- 
tities of European goods, bought by Britain at 
low prices, will be flooding the American mar- 
kets. And when that happens prices here will 


come down with a bang, and those that have 


saved nothing out of their war profits will be 
caught in the pinch. 

There are many truly patriotic men who be- 
lieve that it would be best at this juncture to 
raise interest rates to 10% so as to compel the 
people to save something. But if that is done 
the thousands who have invested their savings 
in high-grade railroad 4% to 44% bonds will 
naturally feel that their investment in those 
bonds was a poor bargain. 

The financial condition of the world reminds 
us of the words of the Psalmist, “All the founda- 
tions of the earth are out of course”. In the 
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same connection he gives some very excellent 
advice to earth’s rulers at the present time. It 
should be remembered in reading the psalm in 
question that the word “gods” means “mighty 
ones” and is used in the Scriptures not only 
respecting Jehovah but also respecting the 
mighty ones of earth. See Psaim 82:1-5. 


Liberty in America 
pee influence of liberty in America has been 
a potent factor in breaking the shackles of 
serfdom throughout the world. The practical 
illustration of people governing themselves so 
suecessfully, so prosperously, excited the admi- 
ration and envy of their relatives and friends in 
every part of Europe, and led to the concession 
of greater liberties everywhere. Still better 
times for this country and for all the world are 
ahead, in the better day, the Golden Age, fore- 
told by the mouth of all the holy prophets since 
the world began. “In his days [Christ’s days] 
shall the righteous flourish; and abundance of 


peace so long as the moon endureth.”—Psalm 


72:7; Isaiah 9:7. 


Power Prospects (Continucd from Page 364) 

Here and there some one appears with claims 
to have developed, or to be on the track of, revo- 
lutionary ideas pertaining to the development 
of power. These claims seldom amount to any- 
thing, but a recital of them is useful as an index 
of the extent to which inventive minds are reach- 
ing out for the better and as yet unknown sources 
of power of the future, which some one is bound 
to discover in due time; for the Golden Age 
will be characterized by agencies and methods 
beside which those of today will appear like 
the crudities of ancient history. That such 
things are coming and are in the mind of the 
good Father is evident, and that he has a due 
time for suggesting the ideas to the minds of 
men appears from the fact that some important 
inventions of the past were foreknown and even 
the time of their appearance indicated. All 
these and many others will be included in the 
blessings of the better order of things that will 
shape up when the smoke of war and other dis- 
turbances begins to clear away. Of that time it 
is written, “I will open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it”.— 
Malachi 3: 10. . 
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Reginald Ueber Smith, 


Justice and the Poor Of the Boston Bar 


_ Frecpom axp EQUALITY OF JUsTICE—Freedom 
and equality of justice are twin fundamental 
conceptions of American jurisprudence. To- 
gether they form the hasic principle on which 
our entire pian for the adniinistration oi jus- 
tice is built. They are so deep-rooted in the 


_ body and spirit of our laws that the very mean- 


ing which we ascribe to the word justice em- 
braces them. A sysiem which created class 
distinctions, having one law tor the rich and 
another for the poor, which was a respecter of 
persons, granting its protection to one citizen 
and denying it to his fellow, we would unhesi- 


_ tatingly condemn as unjust, as devoid ot those 


essentials without which there ean be no justice. 

From the dawn of Anglo-Saxon legal history, 
this idea has been manifest. The earliest laws 
continually directed that justice be done alike 
to rich and poor. The equal right to law was 
asserted in the Charter of Liberties of Henry 
II. The idea received its classie embodiment 
and statement in the fortieth paragraph of 
Magna Charta, wherein was inscribed, “We will 
sell to no one, deny to no onc, or make a differ- 
ence in, either right or justice’. This did not 
signify, or inaugurate, an era of absolute free- 
dom of justice, but it was a first step in that 
Its supreme importance, however, 
lies in the tradition which gradually attached to 
it, and which glorified the idea into an ideal— 
an ideal which steadily persisted:in men’s minds 
throuchout five centurics, and which was 
brought by the colonists to the New World. 

In the constitutional conventions which fol- 
lowed the Amcrican Revolution the ideal was 
given conerete expression in the various State 
Bills and Declarations of Rights. The Massa- 
chusetts Constitution, adopted in 1780, de- 
clared: “Every subject of the Commonwealth 
ought to find a certain remedy, by having re- 
course to the laws, for all injuries or wrongs 
which he may reccive in his person, property, 
or character. He ought to obtain right and 
justice freely, and without being obliged to pur- 
chase it; compictely, and without any denial; 
promptly, and without delay; conformably to 
the laws.” 


| POLITICAL— DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN | 
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As state after state has been added to the 
Union, its people, in constitutional assembly, 
have written the samc declaration into their 


fundamental law. In New York the declaration 
is contained in a statute, but this is exceptional. 
Today, the constitution of nearly every state, 
by express provision of the Bill of Rights, guar- 
antees the freedom aud equality of justice. The 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States adds to the state guaranty 
the authority of the supreme law of the land. 
As a matter of law, the right stands inviola- 
ble. It is recognized and established by the 
highest possible authority. Put that is not 
all. Its incorporation into ilic Bills of Rights 
transformed the principle from merely a legal 
or juristic conecption to a political considera~ 
tion of supreme importance. Not only was the 
right to freedom and equality of justice set 
apart with those other cardinal rights of liberty 
and of conscience which were deemed sacred 
and inalienable, but it was made the most im- 
portant of all because on it all the other rights, 
even the rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, were made to depend. In a word, 
it became the cornerstone of the Republic. 
Ours was designed to be and is a government 
of laws and not of men. Under a government 
so constituted the right of the individual to 
life, to freedom of motion, of thought, of con- 
science, to his children, to his home, and the 


social interest in securing these things to human — -. 


beings—all depend, in the last resort, entirely 
and absolutely on Jaw. ‘his is recognized by 
our constitutions, and has been repeatedly em- 
phasized by decisions of courts, in the speeches 
of statesmen, and in trentises on government. 
The New Hampshire constitution, which is typi- 
cal, thus expresses it: “It is essential to the 
preservation of the rights of every individual, 
his life, liberty, property, and character, that 
there be an impartial interpretation of the laws 
and administration of justice”. 

To secure impartial laws and an equal admin- 
istration of justicc, and therehy to make possi- 
ble the enjoyment of the rights and opportu- 
nities contemplated hy a democracy, the state 
itself exists. The best welfare and the greatest 

















possible happiness of the men, women and 
children of the nation is the ultimate goal. The 
state is their servant and its government the 
means by which the end can best be obtained. 

, Concerning these fundamentals there is no 
dispute, at least within America. Their ex- 
tended statement here would be superfluous but 
for the fact that, although the dependency of 
every right and interest on law is recognized, 
the consequences which inevitably flow from 
such a form of government seem not to be gen- 
erally appreciated. 

These consequences, summarily stated, are :— 
First, there can be no political, social, or eco- 
. homie equality, no democracy, unless the sub- 

stantive law by fair and equitable rules gives 
reality to equality by making it a living thing. 

Second, the substantive law, however fair and 
equitable itself, is impotent to provide the nec- 

_essary safeguards unless the administration of 

justice, which alone gives effect and force to 
substantive Jaw, is in the highest sense impar- 
tial. It must be possible for the humblest to 
invoke the protection of the law, through proper 
proceedings in the courts for any invasion of 
his rights by whosoever attempted, or free- 
dom and equality vanish into nothingness. 

To withold the equal protection of the laws, 
or to fail to carry out their intent by reason 
of inadequate machinery, is to undermine the 
entire structure, and threaten it with collapse. 
For the state to erect an uneven, partial admin- 
istration of justice ix to abnegate the very re- 
sponsibilitv for which it exists, and is to 
aecomplish by indirection an abridgement of the 
fundamental rights which the state‘is directly 
forbidden to infringe. To deny law or justice 
to any persons is, in actual effect, to outlaw 
them hy stripping them of their only protection. 

It is for such reasons that freedom and equal- 
ity of justice are essential to a democracy and 
that denial of justice is the short cut to anarchy. 

(This is the firs( of 2 series on “Justice and the Poor” by 
Mr. Smith, published in an important beok of limited cir- 
culation hy the Camezic Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, of New York. The subsequent articles will be: 

(2) Denial of Justice: The Fact: (3) Defects in the Admin- 
istration of Juszico; (4) The First Defeet: Delay: (5) The 
Second Defect: Court Costs and Fees: (6) The Third De- 
‘feet: Expense of Counsel. 


The More Excellent Way — By Lucitu Richards 


MNHAFE principles which Christ has laid down, 
while often followed individually, have been 
applied but very little in national life. If the 
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nations which became Christian in name had 
really been so in deed, would they have been 
in the condition they are today? 

For instance, suppose Napoleon, instead of 
overrunning Southern Europe and trying to 
conquer Russia, had said, “My people need more 
room; you have large tracts you are not occu- 
pying; let us develop some of it”; and Russia 
had replied, “Very well, as we are one great 
family we will appoint a commission to consider 
how much you need and how much we can spare.” 

It may be said that this is impractical and 
eould not be done. It has been done once, and 
once only, to my knowledge, in the history of 
the world. It was done in our own land of the 
sheltering wings, where so many of the perxe- 
cuted of the earth fied for refuge. . 

The noble work was done so quietly, and the 
world at present is so prone to think that great 
deeds must be accompanied by great noise and 
flourish, that the name of the statesman who did 
the deed is not often mentioned among the great 
men of our country. 

Though high in station, like Moses, he “chose 
rather to suffer afiliction with the people of Go 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season”. 
Using his influence with the king, he obtained 
a grant of land in the new world, that he 
might lead his people where they could worship 
God unmolested. 

In a primitive country, among savages, he 
founded a state without bloodshed. He said to 
the Indians, “We are all one flesh and blood. 
Being brethren, no advantage shall be taken on 
either side. When disputes arise we will settle 
them in council Between us there shall be noth- 
ing but openness and love.” 

The chiefs replied, “While the rivers run and 
the sun shines we will live in peace with the 
children of William Penn”, and according to the 
historian, “the treaty was sacredly kept”. While 
the other colonies were in constant fear of 
Indian raids, Pennsylvania had peace through- 
out her borders. 

The historian adds, “The colonial history of 
the state founded by Penn is one of special :in- 
terest and pleasure. It is a narration of the 
victories of peace and the triumph of peaceful 
principles over violence and wrong.” 

With the Golden Age come love and justice 
world-wide, when all communities will deal with 
one another as Penn and the North American 
Savages dealt so long ago. 


See 
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The Great American Hen 


HE American hen is not an American; 
she came from Asia in the first place, but 
she does not now look much as she did in the 
forests of India and China where. hens still 
run wild. She is several times as large and 
produces several times as many eggs in the 


' course of a year as does her Asiatic sister. 


: The egg-laying powers of a hen are trans- 
mitted from father to daughter and not from 
mother to daughter, and they are transmitted 
from father to son, not trom mother to son. In 
the pedigree of a hen it is all important to know 
that she comes of a Jong line of male ancestors 
of good egg producers. Jt is the rooster, not 
the hen, that determines whether the next gen- 
eration shall be great egz producers. 

When the dainty female chick steps out of 
her shell she has in her little body the whole num- 


, .. ber of eggs, about 650, that she will ever lay. 


Born in April the young hen begins laving in 
the Autumn and does all she will do for the 
world within the next two years, at the end of 
which time she constitutes the piece de resist- 
ance for a Sunday dinner. , 

The average hen produces 120 eggs per year, 
the extra good hen 200 eggs per year, and in- 
stances are on record where more than 300 per 
year have been produced. The average egg pro- 
duction is slowly improving. It has improved 
more rapidly since it was discovered that the 
egg-laying powers are transmitted through tlie 
males instead of the females. 

The hen is a subject of perpetual study and 
experiment, to see how she can be made to pro- 
duce the largest possible results for the amount 
that it costs to feed and care for her. It has 
been found that hens can be forced in growth 
and productivity by electrical baths, produced 
by charging the wire about their cages for a 


' eertain number of minutes in each hour. Hens 


thus electrically charged require less food, grow 
faster and produce more eggs than those which 
ore not thus electrified. 

Experiments have also been made in lengthi- 
ening the hen’s working day during the winter 
season by illuminating the chicken houses for 
an hour or so in the early evening and in the 
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early morning. It is found that this also aids 
productivity, although sometimes the shell of 
the forced eggs are too thin to ship well. 

As a result of the efforts of breeders we are 
promised that in the near future we shall have 
chickens as large as turkeys and that they will 
lay eggs in proportion to their size, and in large 
numbers. ‘These achievements in the dawn of 
the Golden Age are, we think, an argument 
against the position taken by vegetarians. 


Eastern Farmers Awakening 
ERHAPS it was the more fertile soil of the 
West that caused the Western farmers to 
awaken before their Eastern brothers, or per- 
haps, as some claim, there is something in the 
atmosphere of the Western States that leads 
people to be more alert and progressive; but it 
is undeniable that the Westerners appreciated 
the possibilities of scientific farming before it 
was generally accepted in the East. Now the 
Easterners are beginning to get their eyes 
opened to,the advantage of this method. 

lt is now getting pretty generally noised 
around among Eastern farmers that any poor 
piece of land can be turned into a fertile and 
profitable area in a very short time by the in- 
expensive and practical method of sowing it to 
inoculated legumes such as hairy vetch or soy 
beans. The: preparations for inoculating the 
seeds can be obtained at any seed warehouse, 
and cost but the merest trifle. The hairy vetch— 
can be sown with rye. The soy beans make a 
valuable crop of hay aside from the worth of 
the sced beans obtained. 

Following a stand of vetch and rye, clover - 
will do excellently where before it would hardly 
grow at all, and wheat will follow soy beans 
with a crop that would have been impossible 
but for the previous planting of soy beans. The 
planting of legumes cannot be made a success 
without the inoculation. 

The discovery of a simple method of mocu- 
lating the soil so that what was formerly an 
unprofitable piece of ground or a barren waste 
becomes a fruitful and profitable area, is sug- 
gestive of the Scripture which, with respect to 
the Golden Age, tells of other changes that are 
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coming: has the wilderness shall waters break 
out and streams in the desert. And the parched 
ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty land 
springs of water: in the habitation of dragons 
[jackals], where cach lay, shall he grass with 
reeds and rushes.” —Isaiah 35: 6,7. 


No Summer 
HERE is no prospect that this year will 
have no summer, but there was snch a year 
a century ago. 

In 1816 sunspots were at a maximum, a con- 
dition which is liable to reduce the carth’s aver- 
age temperature a degree or two, and it was 
avery cold year—one of a cluster of cool years 
—ineluding the dates 1812 to 1816. 

The year started with a mild January and 
February. March turned cool, April began 


‘warm, but toward the end saw the northern 


states hard with ice and snow. May had ice an 
inch thick, and plantings of sceds were re- 
peatedly destroyed by the cold. June supplied 
ice on streams and ponds, and snow running to 
ten inches in Vermont, killing nearly every 
green thing. The month saw little rain, and 
a few warm days, but most of the time had “a 
fiercely cold wind from the north”. Farmers 
wore overcoats and mittens. One farmer built 
roaring fires around his corn field and saved the 
crop. Fears were entertained that the sun was 
cooling off. “Pienics were strictly prohibited.” 
July gave America frost and ice and killed 
all the corn except the little planted in very 
protected places. In August brooks and ponds 
began to be covered with iee, and seed corn ran 
up to $5 a bushel. September lad a fortnight 
of the year's pleasantest weather, but experi- 
enced ice an ine) thick. Wery cold weather 
ruled in October and November. December 
was described as “comfortable,” and the winter 
was mild. Europe suffered from cold through- 


out the year, and in 1817 England saw bread. 


riots on account of the crop failure of “the year 
without a summer,” fer all through that twelve 
months “the sun's rays secined to be destitute 
of heat; all nature was elad in sable hue, and 
men exhibited no little anxiety concerning the 
future of this life.” 

Sunspots were unusually plentiful and large 
in 1919, but that is no indication that 1920 will 
have them and be a cold year. If the “year 
without a swumer” should come again, and the 


total crop failure of 1816 with $,000,000 populs- 
tion be repeated, the condition of the country 
would be indescribable with a population of 
over a hundred million! Whether it is tu come 
through a cold season or through short acreage 


_ of planting by discouraged farmers, the Bible 


indieates that just before the inauguration of 
the Golden Age, “Uireat earthquakes shall be in 
divers [various] places, and famines [like those 
in Europe, Itussia and India], and pestilences”. 
[like the typhus in the War districts and the 
world-wide influenza]. (Luke 21:11) The same 
things are referred to in Revelation where men- 
tion is made of the coming downfall of a ‘great 
and oppressive system prophetically termed 
“Babvlon’— “Therefore shall her [this syetem’s] 
plagues [punishments] come in one day {prob- 
ably one year], death, and money [for the 
dead] and famine.”—Revelation 18:8 


Australia Makes Progress 


HE traveler to Australia is likely to remark 

about the new spirit of industry and prog- 
ress. For a year or more the scientist has been 
collaborating with business, the professor with 
the tradesman, and the continent’s best brains 
are pushing things to produce beneficial results 
for all the people. 

Australia has been short of native paper. 
Many plants have been tested for their pulp- 
producing capacity, and it has been demon- 
strated that paper can be made from trees of 
the abundant eucalyptus family. 

A device lias been invented for starting inter- 
nal combustion engines using alcohol while cold, 


it having been necessary hitherto to start with” 


gasoline. A incehanieal cotton-picking machine 
has been tested out and is in sueeessful use. 
The sea is made to give up its riches; common 
kelp is changed into a product which turns per- 
fectly in the lathe, holds a good polish, and can 
be made into buttons, insulators, and other arti- 
cles. The sheep fly has troubled the continent's 
extensive sheep-raising industry, and a new 
parasite has been introduced to destroy the pest. 
Potash, much necded in agriculture, is obtained 
from the water hyacinth, or common river weed, 
and from deposits of alunite. Scientific road. 
construction with Australian materials has been 
worked out, and the materials tested, and bet- 
ter roads may soon begin to take the place af 
the present road system. ; 
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The Rotary Gas Engine By J. L. Martin 
NHOUSANDS of inventive geniuses have 
sought to solve successfully the problem of 
applying compressed steam and exploding gases 
directly to power shaft; and millions of dollars 
have been spent without practical results. A 
practical rotary engine means simplicity, con- 
stant torque, lightness of weight, compactness 
of space, and economy of fuel and lubrication; 
also the minimum of trouble and repairs. Two 
types of steam engines built on the rotary prin- 
ciple are in successful use; the well-known tur- 
bine for high-speed revolutions only, and the 
Augustine for all speeds. 

In response to the demand for a satisfactory 
rotary gas-oil engine, Mr. B. F. Augustine of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has invented and successfully 
developed such a motor; and it seems there is 
nothing further left to be desired. It is the 
marvel of the engineers who have seenit. This 
taotor revolves with the power shaft, while the 
bearing shaft of the pistons remains stationary. 
This shait is set eccentric to the power sbaft; 
which causes the pistons (arranged radially} 
alternately to approach to and to recede from 
the cylindrical walls of the motor casing, which 
is perforated and provided with piston cylin- 
ders which protrude outwardly for air cooling. 

The piston rods have three joints, correspond- 
ing to the wrist, elbow, and shoulder joints of 
the human arm. The exploding charge of gas 
forces the relaxed pision outwardly in line 
with centrifugal force, thus straightening out 
the sections of the piston rod; and by this 
action, leverage, or a rotary impulse is imparted 
to the cylinder and therefore to the motor. The 
fulcrum for leverage is based upon the station- 
ary bearing shaft. 

The pistons are double- acting. On the return 
stroke the fuel oil is pumped into the vaporizing 
chamber, which, being surrounded by the ex- 

“haust gases in the exhaust chamber, absorbs the 
waste heat in vaporising the oil. An ingenious 
chambered dise having suitable cut-offs trans- 
fers the oil without valves. Fuel oil enters 
-through the hollow bearing shaft, thus cooling 
all bearings; and the lubricating oil pipe en- 
ters the same way discharging centrally, and 
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being distributed by centrifugal force, thor- 
oughly lubricates all bearing surfaces. 

This motor involves the principle of superin- 
duction; that is, there is always a 50% over- 
charge of unexploded gas left for instant deliv- 
ery. This is important in starting the motor; 
and in aeroplane service will enable pilots to 
ascend to greater altitudes than with other mo- 
tors of equal power; for all motors lose effici- 
ency in proportion to height owing to decreasing 
air pressure on fuel oi] which drives it into the 
vacuum created by the pumps. 

Motorists experience trouble by an accumu- 
lation of carbon in the combustion chamber, 
owing to imperfect scavenging. From 30% to 
50% of burnt gases and smoke remain and to 
that extent dilute the inflowing fresh gas and 
dilute the efficiency of the charge. In the Augus- 
tine motor all the waste products of combustion 
are expelled and the scavenging is 100%, leav- 
ing a clean spark plug. 

All vehicles carrying gas motors are built 
very strong, to endure the constant vibration 
imparted by the reciprocating type of motors. . 
In the rotary type there is no vibration; this 
will permit the use of lighter vehicles and add 
to the comfort of motorists. 

This motor is economical with oil. A run vf 
137 miles has been made with an automobile 
with the consumption of but one quart of oil 
Both gasoline and kerosene are used at will. 
Practically no heat is wasted. The exhaust. 
outlet is never hot. Other motors heat when 
cooling by water. 

The Augustine motor can be built with from 
one-half to one-fourth of the amount of ma- 
terial entering into the construction of recipro- 
cating motors of equal horse power. It can be 
built with four to twelve cylinders, with only 
one ignition wire per set of cylinders. One type 
is being made so that two charges of gas are 
exploded simultaneously on opposite sides, 
thus balancing the strain. Since engine trouble 
has caused the death of many aeroplane pilots, 
it is expected that this wonderfully simple and 
efficient motor will prove to be a means of safety. 

Other advantages are: weight three pounds 
per horse power; less than one-fourth the parts 
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-@omes the answer, “534,448,000”. 
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found in other meters; no water, radiator nor 
Jan; no poppet vulver, cams, gars or springs; 
high or low speed; pertect control: revolution- 
ary for all parposes. Surely this engine is 
another great siep toward the Gulden Age. 


A Maihematical Prodigy 
LOOMINGTON, Dknois, has produced a 
prodigy. He ean give an immediate answer 
to almost any mathematical question, and reels 
off millions as the ordinary citizen handles units. 


_Ask him how many years, days, hours, minutes 


or seconds in one’s life, and out comes the 
answer faster than one can write it. A noon- 
hour diversion is to memorize and repeat all 
the freight car numbers on the trains that dash 
by at the station. 

Tell him it is 155 miles to Chicago, and ask 
how many pounds of rails in the track at eighty 
pounds to the yard, and without hesitation 
Try him on 
an automobile wheel thirty inches in diameter, 
for the number of revolutions made in going 


‘to Chicago, and the result is, “104,476”. Taking 


silver dollars one and 2 quarter inches across, 
ask him how many it takes to belt the 25,000 


miles around the earth: the answer -is “1,267,-. 


200,000”. Ask the total of all the numbers up 
to 9,600 and you get “46,084,000”. The total 
up to 78,000 is given as “3,042,939,000”. The 


' number of bricks required to lay a brick pave- 


ment for the 3,578 miles from New York to 
San Francisco, the pavement to be sixty feet 
wide’ and the bricks each eight by two inches, 
is “10,201,377,600". Divide 68,719,476.736 by 
82,768; and the prodigy says, “2,097,152”. 
Mr. Stong has had this talent from boyhood, 
and says that he sees the answers instantly 
standing out in front of him, and that there is 


no particular mental strain in this feat. 


Two explanations are given for the strange 


abilities of such prodigics. One is that no one 


takes the trouble to check up the answers and 
that any string of figures is enough to satisfy 


’ the hearers. Perhaps some reuders may wish to 


check up the answers and see if they are correct. 
Another explanation is that such prodigies do 
these wonders, not by the power of their own 
minds, but that they are possessed by an evil 
spirit that has the higher powers of the spirit 


‘plane and can give the prodigy a vision of the 


answer at once. 
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The Iron Bug 
Ot a bug made of iron, but one that makes 
iron. For the latest scientific statement is 
that iron ore beds are accumulated by bacteria 
having the power of extracting iron from their 
environment and leaving it in masses after their 
demise. 

Iron is an essential constituent of many if not 
all living creatures. It is indispensable in 
human blood, and in that of all red-blooded ani- 
mals. In some animals lacking red blood cor- 
puscles iron is missing from the blood, but is 
found in large amounts in other parts of the 
body. It is necessary in certain processes in the 
life of plants; for without it plants could have 
none of their characteristic green color. 

It is not strange, then, that it should be found 
that deposits of iron trace their origin to bacte- 
ria. Millions of the “iron bugs” lived and died 
to make one little piece of ore, and uncounted 
billions existed to produce the great ore beds. 
This was part of the provision that our Father 
made in preparing the earth so that it might be 
a good place for people to live on. “My God 
shall.sppply all your need” (Philippians 4:19), 
may truthfully be said of the arrangements 
made for all humanity, whether it be iron, or the 
other things that man requires. 


Who Invented It? 
. IS seldom that one man can justly claim to 
have invented something entirely unaided 
This is illustrated by the fact that eleven in- 
ventors are maling official claim on the Govern- 
mental bounty of Great Britain for having 
invented the fighting tank. The Major-Gener- 
als, Sirs, Lieutenants, Colonels and Commo- 
dores who are seeking some of “the needful” 
from the Royal Commission on Awards to In- 
ventors fail to realize that the most an inventor 
can usually do is to add his mite to what others 
have done before him, and: that when he has 
really achieved something, if he is as wise as 
the Wise Man, he must come to realize this 
truth: “I Jooked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the labor that I had labored 
to do; and, behold, all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit, and there was no profit under the 
sun. And I turned myself to behold wisdom, 
and madness, and folly: for what can the man 
do that cometh after the king? even that which 
hath been already done.”—Ecclesiastes 2: 10-1L 
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of anything which the eye can 
‘have red in them, all reds have 


- to make even the violet more pleasing. 
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The Tertiary Colors 
F THREE primary colors are combined in 


equal strengths the result is a neutral grav. 
But ir one color predowinaies and the other two 
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Greer, 


_are about equally subservient, a grayed value 


ot the strongest color will be produced. 
When yellow is dominant, and red and blue 


‘ about equal to each other, we have sage or, more 


lucidly speaking, gray yellow. If red is the 
strongest, and blue and yellow subordinate, the 
product is plum, or gray red. Blue in strongest 
value, and yellow and red cach weaker, will 


_ give gray blue. 


These grayed, or complex colors, with their 
almost endless ramifications, due to varying 
proportions, give us the most lasting pleasures 


sense. <All greens in nature 


some measure of green, all 
blues are grayed with some 
orange, and practically all vio- 
lets have just a tinge of yellow, 





The 
more gray a color becomes, the more complex 
the nervous effort to sense it: the more, there- 


- fore, it appeals to the intellect, to reason and the 


powers of comparison. The choice beauty of 
the Persian rug is due to this suit graying ol 
its component colors. 

Perhaps no.more happy example of tertiary 
coloring could be cited than Munkecsy's “The 
Blind Milton Dictating Paradise Lost to His 


‘Daughters’, a large canvas which hangs in the 
. galleries of the Lenox Library in New York. 


Not a single primary and not a pure secondary 
oceur anywhere in the painting. <All is in rnost 
felicitous keeping with the sublime character of 
the subject. One can almost feel the grand 
strophes and the “no mean heights” of that 
exalted work of poetry just by looking at the 


painter's work. There is also another small 


canvas in the same gallery, picturing a Venc- 
tian seene, In which a single touch of orange is 
the nearest approach to elementary color. 
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Christian Art Coming to Light 
\V HEN the Moslems took over the great 
ehurch now known as St. Sephia’s at Con- 
stantinopile, according to their law not to destroy 
niciures of the human face, they sealed up someot 
ue most wonderful treasures of Byzaniine art 
cver known. end over them constructed the char- 
acteristic cireles with the names of Mchamme- 
dan worthies in Arabic characters. Behind 
these circles, in a good state of preservation, 
are the finest specimens of art ever produced in 
glass, mosaie, etc., by Byzantine artists. 

These hidden mosaics are formed of small 
pieces of glass of various colors kept in place 
with eement. The gold and silver mosaics are 
meade of shects_of gold and silver leaf annealed 
between two plates of glass by a Jost art. The 
main colors are red, blue and green, with other 
colors for shading faces and draperies. Whole 
walls and vaults are covered with these mosaics; 
and when they are lit up with the light of the 
sun or of hundreds of lamps, the effect is one 
of indescribable beauty. Among the concealed 
mosaics are a gigantic picture of the “Judgment 
ot God”, and four immense cherubim each with a 
head over four feet high, and four wings with 
upper feathers of light green and under feath- 
ers of brown. 

In architectural features the structure has a 
107-foot dome carried on four pillars, one at 
each corner, and composed of light pumice .. 
siouc, and with the apex 175 feet above the 
floor. In other respects St. Sophia js one of the 
most remarkable buildings in the world. So 
extraordinary is its appearance that the awe- 
stricken Sultan Mohammed stopped at the door 
end, secing a soldicr hewing at the floor “for the 
faith’, exclaimed, “Ye have the whole city to 
pillage and enslave; leave ye me the buildings :” 
The Mohammedans have never destroyed the 
treasures of art, but have covered them up. 
They have preserved whole cisterns or cellars 
full of priesless manuscripts of Greek and 
Byzantine literature and writings belonging to 
the early part of the gospel age, perhaps in- 
cluding works that will be invaluable in further- 
ing our knowledge of the Bible. 
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Leprosy By D. R. Pierce 
]* Tiiis Far East, ataiong other wings which 

engross the attention and deep sympathy of 
Western visitors are the numerous leper colo- 
nies, Which are regular institutions. 

In one town visited, having a population of 
35,000, there was a colory of about 300 lepers in 
various stages of decay and death. 

The wretchedness and poverty of these—shall 


* we say human beings—was indescribable; and 
their poor, naked, starved, disease-racked bod-. 


jes were far removed from those of the plump, 
well-fed, richly attired sight-seers, permitted to 
approach within a few feet of their village. 


They were unable to work at a gainful occupa- 


tion, because no one would touch a thing which 


had been touched by them. They refused to ac- 
cept money, as they could not spend it for food. 
Only something they could use would be ac- 
cepted. The local custom permitted them to 
visit the city each Friday afternoon to beg for 
food; and even here they must stay in the road- 
way of the streets, that no one might be contam- 
inated. Their ery still rings in our ears; that 
ery for food, which was never wholly satisfied. 

The Bible tells of many persons afflicted with 
this dreadful, loathsome disease, which well 
represents sin, and which may never be cured 
until the Golden Age brings its blessings, de- 
stroying suffering of all kinds. The curing of 
the sin-leprosy of humanity is illustrated in the 
experiences of the heathen general Naaman 
(2 Kings 5:1-14) of whom it is recorded that 
he was a leper, but was cleansed by obedience 
to the Word of God—dipping himself seven 
times in the river Jordan. 


Smaller Newspapers 
PesiLy through the difficulty of getting 
workers for the arduous labor of the lum- 
ber camps, and partly because of the lack of 
expansion of the paper pulp business during the 
war, the newspapers of the country are exhorted 
by the authorities to follow the example of THE 
Gotpen Acer, make the papers smaller and pack 
more information into the space utilized. 

The pulp and paper mills are running at 100% 
of capacity, and cannot produce more paper. 
Yet there is an estimated shortage of 200,000 
tons a year of newsprint paper, and the news- 
papers are using 10% more paper than is now 
being made by the mills. 
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The unprecedented prosperity of the country 
has caused an unexpected amount of advertis- 
ing to be inserted in the papers; and as the size 
of the papers is controlled chiefly by the amount 
of advertising, the papers have used up the sur- 
plus stock both in warehouses and in mills. 

The remedies suggested are for the papers 
to cut down the size of the pages; charge more 
for the same advertising space and reduce the 
size of Sunday issues. It is hoped that a reduc- 
tion of one-third in the quantity of paper may 
be effected. The weaker papers are expected to 
feel the brunt of the paper shortage, and many 
of them may be forced to suspend for lack of_ 
paper. By the weaker papers is meant those 
of small circulation and those of weak financial 
standing, whose credits are not the best with the 
paper dealers. The advertising rate advances 
are expected to reach 25% or 30%. The rec- 
ommendations are voluntary, coming from the 
newspaper owners forming the American Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 


Who Gets the Money ? 
HEN anthracite is $12 a ton, who gets the 
money? The figures for normal condi- 
tions are as follows: 





Profits of operating company-_______.$0.33 2.75% 
Materials, royalty, tax, depreciation and 

management ——__.__ 99 8.28% 
Loss on amall sizes. 57 13.1050 
Transport’n from mine to N. Y. market. 2.57 21.35% 
Labor - 2.98 24.8350 
Retail cost and profit... 3.56 29.6690 © 


In abnormal times, as at present, when there 
are unexpected inequalities in the variations of 
prices and wages, it is possible for the profits 
to be much larger than the customary 33 cents; 
and the published statements bear out the pre- 
sumption that the unsettled conditions have en- 
abled profits to be abnormally increased, with- 
out a corresponding rise for labor. In the an- 
thracite business a rise of 31.61%, such as the 
bituminous miners were led to expect, would in- 
crease the cost of the coal only 94 cents a ton— 
in fact less, because “labor” includes other costs 
than that of the miners. There is little question 
that any class of workers whose increase in 
pay has not equaled that of the cost of living 
to them as a class, ought to be put at least on 
a par with what they were before the war. 
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Foods that Nourish ty Mrs. Andrew J. Holmes 
NYTHING thar will safeguard the health 
from. the ravages of disease should be 
sought and used with all diligence. Health and 
Strength is a precious possession that all should 
desire and seck to obtain, and having obtained 
it, they should use the spirit of a sound mind 
and so apply the laws of health in their daily 
living as to improve and increase their strength 
and vigor; for by so doing their efficiency is 
greater, no matter what their occupations may 
be. Any knowledge we may obtain on the sub- 
ject should be used to that end. 

The wor!d is full of prematurely aged people, 
broken down, worn out, suffering from malnu- 
trition, the result of the denaturing and emas- 
culating of the foods which a wise Creator pro- 
vides for the human family to live on. In the 
excessive use of refined foods men break down 
nature’s defence against those great enemies of 

. the human body, diabetes, tuberculosis, anaemia, 
pneumonia, and heart disease. : 
The great Creator designed that the diet of 
man and beast should contain not only the so- 
called essentials of protein, fat and carbohy- 
drates, but also the salts and solubles, sometimes 
designated as vitamines, as well as the succu- 
lents and roughage, without all of which the 
’ glands do not function normally, the internal 
secretions lose their natural alkalinity, immu- 
‘nity to disease is destroyed, vitality is im- 
paired, and resistance is lowered. “Deficiency 
disease” is a phrase used to describe many dis- 
orders due to an inadequate dict. 

. Take the case of a prospective mother: defi- 
ciency of diet undermines her state of health at 
_ a time when she is called upon to function more 
vitally. than ever before, not only for herself 
but for her unborn child. Deficiency disease not 
only attacks the unborn child of the poorly nour- 
ished mother, but it attacks the mother herself. 
She is robbed of the ability to bring forth a 
healthy discase-resisting child, and is also 
robbed of her ability to keep her own tissues 
and her own internal secretions in a healthy con- 
dition. She attempts to perform two duties 
with but half the quantity and quality of mate- 
rial or food neccssary to do one, the growth- 
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promoting and growth-controlling attributes of 
the young are lost, and the mother bears her 
child under very unfavorable conditions. She 
enters the period of lactation wholiy anable to 
comply with nature’s provision for the child. 

A wise Creator has provided a diet for the 
human race that will furnish the material for 
the regeneration of tissue, with all the bio- 
chemic substances indispensable to the pro- 
foundly complex but perfectly normal processes 
of assimilation and elimination. 

In whole grains, such as wheat, corn, rye, un- 
polished or brown rice, the elements neces- 
sary for nourishing and maintaining a healthy 
condition of the body are found, especially in the 
wheat berry, in which there are sixteen ele- 
ments identical with the elements of which the 
human body is composed. Pure milk contains 
the same elements. In skim milk all elements 
remain but the fat. 

In the process of refining white flour eight of 
those elements are removed, robbing it of just 
half of the nourishing quality. Each element 
before refining is in the right proportion to 
work together in harmony with the others, but 
in the refining process some elements are con- 
centrated and some are entirely lacking. The 
whole thing is a disarrangement from the condi- 
tion provided by nature. The most vital parts 
of the grain are taken from the flour and used 
to feed animals, and the abnormal starch con- 
tent is put on the market to feed the people. | 

Few people know that the phosphorus found 
in wheat, corn, rice, barley and oats, which is 
removed from the various grains in refining 
them, is essential to the very life and health of 
the human body. In refining flour all the phos- 
phorus compounds, iron compounds, calcium 
compounds, potassium compounds, and all the 
other mineral salts which the human system re- 


quires to carry on the chemical processes of - 


health-building are taken away. 

Today, as never before, people are asked to 
live on impoverished foods; impoverished grain 
products, impoverished breakfast foods, impov- 
erished table syrups, impoverished fat and milk 
substitutes, impoverished egg substitutes, im- 
poverished sugar, corn starch, corn oil, corn 


BS 
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‘Syrup, potato oil, cottonseed oil, rice starch, 


cocoanut oil, tapioca stareh, oleo oil, and wheat 
starch in the numerous forms in which ther 


appear on the table of the average home. 


Milix, until recently, and eggs, were the off- 
setting foods upon which people relied to make 
up for the deficiencics of white bread, white 
buns, white cookies, white biscuits, white pie 
crust, white doughnuts, soda crackers, deficient 
breakfast foods, ete., but now eggs have so in- 
ereased in price that poor people are using as 
few as they can and the milk trust is doing the 
best it can to put milk out of the reach of the 
poor; and what will they use in place of these? 

Next to tuberculosis, the most common coin- 
plaint caused by refined foods is heart discase. 
Malnutrition is a dircct canse of heart disease 
in its various forms. The heart is always en- 
larged following a diet deficient in iron, potas- 
sium, calcium, phosphorus and other mineral 
salts, colloids and vitamines, always found in 
such foods as wheat, corn, barley, buckwheat, 
oats, milk, fresh vegetables, greens, fruits, ete., 
before these elements are removed by the re- 
fining process they undergo. 

There are numerous records proving that 
where refined foods are excessively used with- 
out offsetting foods in the dict, the heart be- 


‘comes involved in from fifty to sixty days, and 


many records show that where offsetting foods 
are used to an extent sufficient to retard the 
progress of mineral starvation, the develop- 
ment of disease is delayed accordingly. The 
significance of these records is still further em- 


’ phasized when it is considered that malnutrition 


is on the increase in the United States. 

Thus as we grow in knowledge concerning the 
laws of nutrition, we are forced to conclude not 
as a, theory, but as a fact, that the kind, quality, 
and quantity of food consumed by man does 
affect his health for good or evil and does affect 
every member of the human family. These facts 
demonstrate conclusively the folly of using foods 
which do not supply the needs of the body. The 
facts also demonstrate the necessity of accept- 
ing from the hands of a beneficent Providence 
the foods just as lic has provided them for man’s 
needs, and refusing to use those which have heen 
manipulated for commercial purposes. If we 
are going to havc food at all, let us, if possible, 
have it as a wise Creator designed and provided 
it. We need all the natural elements in food. 
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The reason why the millers go in for white 
fiour is because they have a virtual monopoly 
of the white fiour machinery and because white 
flour will keep indefinitely. They know that 
when they take out the germ all chance of 
the flour heeoming rancid is gone, but they also 
know that the removal of the germ makes the 
flour about as nutritious as so much plaster of 


paris. Flour that contains all the elements nec- 


essary for life and health will keep a consid- 
erable time, but not as long as the starvation 
diet, commonly known as white flour. 

I append a few health food recipes which I 
commend to the consideration of some of these 
“millions now living who will never die”. You 
can tell your correspondent, M. S., from Pasa 
Robles, California, that there is nothing in these 
that will kill him. 


Health Food Recipes 


Graham Bread 

One yeast cake, three cups lukewarm water, 
one teaspoon salt, two tablespoons nut butter or 
erisco, four tablespoons molasses, five cups flour, 
half white and half graham. Dissolve yeast and 
shortening in lukewarm liquid. Add molasses 
and salt, then gradually enough flour, after it 
has been warmed, to make a dough that can be 
handled. Knead thoroughly, being sure to keep 
the dough soft. Cover and place where it will 
be very warm for about twelve hours or more. 
When double in bulk, turn out on kneading 
board and mold into loaves. Place in well- 
ereased pans, cover and set to rise again until 
double in size, bake in a slow oven for one hour. 


Graham Muffins 
Two cups flour, half white and half graham, 
one-half teaspoon cream tartar, one-half tea- 
spoon saleratus, one teaspoon salt, two-thirds 
eup sugar. Sift all together, mix with one pint 
of sweet or sour cream. Bake in hot oven until 
a dark brown. 


Beans Without Meat 
One quart yellow-eyed beans boiled about one 


hour in saleratus water—one scant teaspoon to. 
enough hot water to more than cover. Drain, 


and add crisco about the size of a lemon, one 
good-sized onion cut up, one teaspoon ground 
mustard, salt and pepper to taste, two table- 
spoons molasses. Cook all day and serve hot, - 
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Ja It for the Benefit of the Jews? 

WEES history is written there are many 
things that would be a surprise to the de- 
ceased makers of history, if they should arise 
from their graves and read the record. For 
history is written, not from the viewpoint of the 
day when it is made nor from the viewpoint of 
the makers, but from the viewpoint of the age 

and of the progressive thinkers of the time. 
Before the League of Nations was even 
thought of, there had been other leagues of na- 
- tions and leagues of kings, some of them so long 
ago and so buried in obscurity as to be forgot- 
ten. All of these leagues started with glowing 
promise of benefits for some one for some time, 
- but after a few years operation all of them 
failed. Some of them left no tangible after- 
results; for they were motivated by fear or the 


other negative states of mind that impede all. 


. progress in any direction. 
It is said to be possible that the most lasting 
good of the League of Nations may be for the 
_ benefit of a people who are scarcely mentioned 
in its provisions. If at all, the Jews figure 
merely as one of the “subject” peoples, whom it 
is the privilege of the great nations to uplift. 

History may fully record that the League was 
an instrument used to permit that most ancient 
of all the nations, Israel, to occupy once more 
their native soil; to become a national entity 
again; to begin the visible progress toward the 
inheritance which will, when history is written, 
have become the Jews’. This ancient race is 
about to come into its own—a very great pros- 
pect: for when the low are made high and the 
high brought low, the most abased nation in the 
world i is destined to rise to an eminence that will 
far more than repay them for their age-long 
bondage to unfavorable environments. 

Be that as it may, the Jews through their 
Zionist organizations are planning for the reoc- 
cupation of Palestine, and are going right ahead 
with the execution of their plans. Regardless 
of delay in the final determination of the status 
. of their country, the Zionists assume that out of 

the womb of the League will be born the Jewish 
Republic. This nationality is expected to con- 
tinue under the wing of the League, with quite 


complete autonomy and with absolute freedom 
from the intolerable restrictions from Turks 
and Europeans, which the Palestine Jews have 
suffered for centuries. 

That the tide is rising there is no doubt, and 
it is said that no less than a million Jews will 
soon go from America and Europe to live in the 
fatherland. By hundreds of thousands the Jews 
are familiarizing themselves with the climate, 
soil, and business environment of Palestine, so 
as to be ready to go to their home. So much 
larger is this host than the existing Palestine 
population—mostly Turks and Arabs of a low 
order of education and ability—that its prepon- 
derance of numbers will automatically settle 
the social and political questions of the land. 

Once in a while throughout history whole peo- 
ples have suddenly been seized with the desire 
to move on to other lands. This was illustrated 
in the hordes of Goths, Vandals and other Tar- 
tar peoples which from time to time appeared 
from their obscure homes and swept over large 
portions of Europe. Today the Jews are “on 
the move”. The hegira of the Hebrews from 
Europe is about to take place, for “it is a literal 
fact that at the present moment a large part of 
the Jewish people is possessed with an irresis- 
tible impulse to strike its tents and move. A 
million strong, everywhere, impatient, with 
tense eagerness, the Jews are getting ready to 
sell their all. turn it into money, and proceed 
to abide for the rest of their lives in the home- 


land. They only wait the mandate of the—_— 


League of Nations, to fix their political status 
for such a time as may be found necessary for 
the Jews to firmly establish themselves.” 

Dr. Saalkind, of the Jewish National Coancil 
for the Ukraine, tells how the emigration fervor 
has struck Russia: “Many have liquidated their 
property and made themselves ready to go. The 
Zionist offices at Kiev [Russia] are thronged 
with hundreds inquiring as to the possibility of 
early migration. Committees have arrived 
from various communities demanding facilities © 
for at once sending their people to Palestine. 
They are prepared to go en masse. There is no 
risk of exaggeration in assuming that several 
hundred thousand, perhaps a million, people are 
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Pianuing to ieave Russia upon first opportunity.” 

itis oily natural that when the news arrived 
in Russia of the prospect that a Jewish state 
would be ereceed in sacred old Judea, there 
should have arivcn a boundless agitation for re- 
settlement in the historic land of the Jews. Atany 
rate, according to Dr. Goldberg, chairman of the 
Zionist organization of Groater Russia, whole 
Jewish towns aud communities have begun to 
make themselves ready to move as soon as com- 

nunications should be opened. 

There is no inducement to remain where they 
are. The great war was bad enough in the trials 
brought upon the Jews; but under the economic 
pressure cf the revolution and counter-revolu- 
tion, the very existence of the Jews in Russia 
has heen undermined. Even bread to eat, to say 
nothing of comforts or luxuries, is endangered 
for three-quarters of the population of the Rus- 
sian pale, by the presence of the revolution. 

Preparations are being made to receive the 
home-coming host. The Zionist organizations 
of the world are making preparations to furnish 
the necessary administrators, engineers, spe- 
cialist and other experts whose great and pleas- 
ant task wili be to make Palestine ready for the 
wholesale migration about to take place. 

That these things should happen now snur- 
prises no one familiar with the past and the pre- 
dieted future of the Jews. This nation, which 
has been at the bottom so far as human rights 
have been concerned. is destined to rise to the 
very top. It is comlidenily predicted that not 
merely a Jewish nationality is to be the outcome 
of the present trevd of Judaism, but that far 
greater things are in store for this devoted race, 
who have clunz loyally to their nationality, their 
language, and their religion under circum- 
stances that would have crushed the spirit of 
any other people. Their destiny is expected to 
be no less than the headship of the ultimate 
leacue of nations and peoples embracing the 
entire world, which the Bible and Jewish tradi- 
tion say will encure forever. 


Open Doors to Spiritism 
HAT some authors, painters and composers 
achieve beautiful or powerful results under 
the influence of spiritismis wellknow. There has 
come from the mystical Orient a world of oecult 
lore which is inspired by evil spirits. Books 


based on these ideas and magazine articles with- . 
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out number are flooding tlie country. Some of 
the books are among the most widcly read of 
the past five decades. They are of a type that 
gives an impression of something wonderful, 


or something beautiful, bat vacue, not clear-cut. °° 


Readers of works of this kind close the books 
with a sense of perplexity. The authors write 
as men in a fog. 

One of the first American authors of this type 
was Emerson. With his interesting, mentally 
stimulating, but vague writings, he was the fore- 
runner of many writers of works on mental sci- 


ence, the art of success, will power, person- oS 
‘ality, character building, self-help, psychology 


of a certain type, and of the power to control 
and manage others. Such works often produce 


a flush of mental exhilaration; but this passes 


away if the reader or student fails to submit 
his will and mind, without resistance, or criti- 
cism, to the will of the author. 

One refusing to let his mind be as putty in 
the writer’s hands, to give himself up to the 


alleged “flow of great spiritual currents”, finds .. 


it impossible to obtain the worldly benefit proim- 
ised in such books. 


says, “Any time I can lean back in my office 
chair, close my eyes, and see beautiful sights 
and hear entrancing music”. Such works de- 


mand of the would-be seeker for success the ab- - a 


ject surrender of the citadel of the will; and the 
success that may follow is largely owing to the 


cooperation of demons, who may at any time ~~ 


abandon him, and leave him to the abyss of los: 
of self-respect, of true religion, and of the bait: 
presented by the demons—the good things of. 
earth. : a 

On the 1920 visit of the famous Belgian poct, | - 
Maurice Macterlinck, to America light was 
thrown on the character of his writings. Ina 
lecture given in New York the author said,“Dur- ~° 
ing the new year I shall write a new book. It -~ 
shall be a volume dedicated to a study of the 


oceult. I shall strive to rid spiritualism, mystic. ,. 


ism, of the charlatanism that has discredited it — 
so long’. In other words, spiritism is to be 
made attractive to the host of refined and cul- 


tured readers, whose minds have been robbed of * 
some measure of clear-cut discernment and. ©. 
judgment and prepared to receive out-and-out _ 


spiritualism by such charming but characteris- 





Those that make this sclf- — - 
surrender may quickly find themselves in the =~ 
state of a wealthy and “successful” man who -. 
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tically vague, obscure works as “The Bluebird”. 

In connection with Mr. Maeterlinck’s New 
York lecture he made it quite clear where he 
stood as regards the occult: “The lecturer told 
of the ‘odie effluvia’, ‘discovered’ by Reichen- 
bach, the eminent Anstrian scientist—‘a mag- 
netic or vital fluid which emanates from the 
body every second, and which can be seen by 
hypnotic subjects in the dark, appearing bluish 
on the right side and yellowish red on the left, 
and varying in intensity with the state of the 
emotions in the person from whom they ema- 
nate’. This vital force, Mr. Maeterlinck held, 
was responsible for the phenomenon of ‘table 


_ turning’. He described it as indestructible and 


susceptible of being infused into inanimate ob- 
jects. This vital fluid, so independent of the 
body and impossible to destroy even by fire, 
might well he the spiritual principle which does 
not perish with us and points to immortal life.” 
It is well for readers of the many works of this 
type to know surely that however beautiful 


- such writings are, they are allied with or a part 


of the vast literature of the occult and the spir- 
itualistic, and are an open door to demonism. | 

Every five-cent store sells booklets with the 
familiar question, “What Month Were You Born 
In?’ These belong to the dark age occult 
“science” of astrology, as do the “horoscopes” 
published in some newspapers, and the zodiacal 
signs, the data on “birth stones” and other like 
matter in almanacs. We view all of these mat- 


’ ters with suspicion. The telling of character by 


the month of one’s birth found its origin in the 
worship of demons under the guise of the wor- 
ship of various stars, planets and constella- 
tions named for the demon gods and goddesses 
of heathen religions of early history. The 360 
degrees of the heavens were divided into twelve 
parts of thirty degrees, each containing some 
constellation which was worshipped as a demon 
deity. A person’s character was imagined to 
be determined by the powers of the deity of the 
section of the heavens rising above the horizon 


at the moment of birth, and to be variously in- 


fluenced by the relative positions of the planets 
—believed to be gods—at that moment. 

It is asserted that data has been compiled to 
show some truth in the claims of astrology; but 
an even greater mass of fact disproves the 
claims. There is some truth also in the claims 
of spiritism, but that docs not warrant the sur- 


render of the will to evil spirits. Closely asso- 
ciated with this method of alleged character- 
determination is the prediction of the future by 
the stars, by palmistry, by cards, and by tea 
leaves and coffee grounds. Predictions of these 
kinds are nothing more than shrewd guesses, 
unless the prophet is a spirit medium, in which 
case they are the guesses of demons speaking 
or acting through the person of the medium— 
who may even be an agreeable young society 
woman, unwittingly possessed of occult “gifts”. 
The safe way is to determine upon a course of 
resolute resistance to every door to demonism, 
no matter how charming the outlook through the 
door; for any door to demonism is a door to 
destruction. 


An Imaginary Dialogue By Luella Richardson 
dese great adversary hovering above the 
earth was joined by kindred spirits, who 


“were seeking him and who greeted him boister- 


ously, crying, “Hail, Lucifer, Son of the Morn- 
ing!” He checked them with an angry gesture 
and frown. “Call me not by that name, remind- 
ing me, as it does, of ages past when I led a pure 
and happy existence.” Surprised at this reply 
from their arrogant, self-confident chief, they 
looked at each other in dismay, whispering, 
“Something must have happened to distarb his 
majesty”, and waited in silence farther enlight- 
enment. This they presently received. 
Sullenly, as if talking to himself, he began: 
“On a little strip of land extending out into one 
of the great lakes have just met in convention 
those people whom Jehovah seems to favor; and 


as the waves sweep up on that shore so the mes-____ sf 


sages of truth constantly spoken by their leaders 
swept over their minds until at last he whom 
they call their President stood before them.” 
Satan now roused himself, and turning to his 
companions spoke with more energy. “You re- 
member when the Laodicean Messenger died, 
and his followers quivered under the blow like 
a flock of frightened sheep, we thought it would 
be an easy matter to overcome them. Then they 
chose this man as their leader. Then we suc- 
ceeded in having him and his helpers thrown 
into prison, and since their release we have tried 
to thwart them in every possible way. Well, 
this man has conceived a plan by which he can 
throw broadcast among the people of the world 
these truths which we have tried so hard to sup-- 























' press. <As he stood there, outlining his plan and 
asking their help, those 7000 people as one mau 
with uplifted hands and shouts of approval 
pledged their support; and we know to our cost 
how they can work.” 

“But, Prince”, ventured to argue one of ile 
bolder spirits, “suppose they do sextter the truth, 
think how much in our favor are conditions on 
the earth today; how much of strife and sorrow 
and suffering there is, and how much more 
power we have than ever before.” 

“I am thinking”, was the reply, “I am looking 
back down the centuries; I see another time 
when conditions were favorable to us; I see 
_ another man stand as this one has, before a gen- 
eration who laugh and sneer as he tells of the 
judgments of the Lord which are coming upon 
the earth. Did Noah's prophecy come true?” A 
groan from his hearers was his only answer. 

One of the quieter spirits now addressed hin. 
“Prince, you have spoken of a happier life which 
of course we all shared and remember. We 
know that some of these truths relate to us as 
well as to mankind, and the hope held out to 
_ them is also offered to us if like them we will 

repent. We are all tired of this existence and, 
-ags you hint, may receive some worse punish- 
ment. Why not accept the chance to get back 
' into harmony with Jehovah?” 

The majority of the spirits answered with a 
howl of anger, though some few of them looked 
thoughtfal and moved toward the speaker. 
Satan, now in a towering rage, turned on him 
with fierce denunciation, ending his tirade with 
these words: “I know that you have already 
tried to aid these people, and now you and those 
that think as you do must leave our company 
forever. We purpose to think of some scheme 
by which we may he able to check this project 
of thcirs, and if possible annihilate them. At 
any rate, know that we will never again yield 
allegiance to the King of heaven.” 

“Ah, well!” said the leader of the minority as 
they turned away, “The forces of good and evil 
are lining up for the last battle, in the closing 
days of this age, as they did in the last days 
of that other one when we were so much in- 
volved. We were on the wrong side then; let 
us try to be on the right side this time.” 

And we of the earth family who are on the 
right side, what a privilege is ours! Let us. 
dear fellow soldiers, look to our great Captain 
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Yor courage and help and. girding on the whole - 


armor, go forth in his strength, confident that 
if we lose our lives for his sake we shall gain 
them.— Matthew 16:25. 


The Fearless Confute the Cowardly 
GS Axs W. T. Ellis in the North Ainerican: 
“Courage to tell the truth, the tactless truth, 
it need ke, but the whole truth, in full propor- 
tion, is society's greatest present need. Haif- 
lnowledge and active prejudice abound; but it 
is the clear, comprehensive and uncolored truth 
that will save our time from blunders and 
delays. Fearless outspokenness is an apostolic 
quality that ts needed more today than wisdom 
or wealth or winsomeness. 

“We have a stirring story (Acts 2-4)—two 
fishermen, John and Peter, confronting cow- 
ardly officialdom by courageous confession. 
They hed healed a lame man and made that 
miracle the text for a sermon upon Christ and 
the resurrection. Incensed at this’ unauthor- 
ized teaching, the ecclesiastical authorities 
clapped them into jail. Thus the Sanhedrin, 
like many another high court of religion since, 


tried to repress the rise of vital religion, which 


did not bear its seal and brand. 

‘Happy is the cause that can get its advocates 
sent to jail. Even Christianity owes more to 
its persecutors than to its official patrons. Peter 
and John started an apostolic fashion when they 
spent a night in custody for proclaiming the 
Name. Liberty has always progressed through 
prison bars. Error, reaction and oppression 
have consistently, throughout the centuries, 


committed the blunder of trying to restrain — 


truth by force. The same proud Sanhedrin that 
had arrested and slain Jesus was now attempt- 
ing the same tactics with his disciples. They 
lifted the Master so high on a convict’s crosa 


that all the world is enabled to see and adore - 


him; in the case of Peter and John the prison 
cell served as a calcium light, to rivet the atten- 
tion of Jerusalem upon them. 

“Thinking to find the street-preachers cowed 
by a night in the prison, the Sanhedrin gath- 
ered the next morning, in full and solemn ses- 
sion, and set the fishermen in the midst to make 
answer concerning their credentials: “By what 
power, or in what name, have you done this?’ 

“That is the arrogant way in which organiza- 
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tion usually functions. Kipling once wrote a 
stinging poem, ‘Rimmon’, about this very qual- 
ity in the British war office. He might as well 
have written it about the American War De- 
partment or State Department, or the French 
or German foreign offices. Ecclesiastical boards 
and courts and councils develop the same arro- 
gant intolerance and inefficiency. 

“Progress has come by the courageous defi- 
ance of things as they are by the fearless cham- 
pions of things as they ought to be. Reformers, 
saints, heroes, have all had to pass through the 


JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


One question for each day ts provided by this journal. 
The parent will find it interesting and helpful to have 


the child take up the question ench day and aid it in 
finding the answer in the Scriptures, thus developing 
a knowledge of the Bible and where to find in it the 
things desired. 





1. Will God under any circumstances ever do 
anything unkind, unjust or cruel? 

Answer: See Psalm 100:5; James 1:17; Psalm 
106:1; 5:4; 107:1; 25:8; 145:9; Habakkuk 1:3. 

2. What will become of the wilfully wicked 
and disobedient? 
. Answer: See Genesis 2:17; Romans 6:23; Psalm 

145: 20; 146:4; 2 Thessalonians 1:9; Ecclesiastes 9: 
5, 10; 3: 19, 20. 

3. Does God ever grow weary? 

Answer: See Isaiah 40:28; 59:1. 


4. Is God easily provoked to anger? 

Answer: See Psalm 103:8; Nehemiah 9:17; Psalm 
145:8; Joel 2:13; Jonsh 4:2; Nahum 1:3. 

5. Will God retain his anger forever? 

Answer: See Psalm 30:5; Micah 7:18; Zeph. 3:8, 9. 

6. Has God a lau? 

Answer: Yes.—Romans 13:8, 10; Matthew 22: 36- 
40; Galatians 5:14; James 2:8; "Micah 6: 8. 
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Peter and John experience with the same San- 
hedrin.” 

These are good, strong. true words by Dr. 
Ellis, who perhaps might also call to mind the 
many instances of Twentieth Century Christ- 
ians in Canada and the United States in 1918 
who suffered prison. mobbing, torture and even 
death for their faithful adherence to beliefs 
taught by the Bible, but so unpopular with the 
modern Sanhedrin that its members stood by 
without a protest when such things were going 
on about them and, in instances, led the mobs. 


7. Can God be tempted with evil? 

Answer: See James 1:13. 

8. Does the Bible compare God with the 
things he has created? . 

Answer: See Isaiah 40:12-15, 17, 22, 25, 26, 28; 
1 John 3:20; Psalm 104, 

9. Does the Bible teach that God is a creator? 

Answer: See Genesis 1:1; 1 Peter 4:19; Eph. 3: 9. 

10. What was God's first creation? 

Answer: His Son, our Lord.— Revelation 3:14; 
Colossians 1:15; Psalm 89:27; 1 John 4:9. - 

ll. Who ts Jesus declared to be? 

Answer: The Son of God.—Matthew 3:17; 16:16; 
John 5:20; 3:16; Acts 9:20; Luke 1: 35. 

12. Are Jesus and God the same person? 

Answer: A father and a eon cannot be the same person. 
(John 14: 28; 1 Corinthians 15:28) Jesus was created 
and therefore. had a beginning; God wes from ever- 
lasting.—Psalm 89:27; Colossians 1:15; John 3: 16. 

13. Was Jesus created long before he was 
born into the world? __ 

Answer: Yes.—John 17:5, 24; Philippians 2:6; 


2 Corinthians 8:9; Colossians 1:15-17; John 3:1337 


6: 62. 

14. Why did God create Jesus? 

Answer: See Ephesians 3:9; John 1:3; Colossians 
1:15-1%. 





WE KNELT BEFORE KINGS 


“We knelt before kings; we bent before lords; 

Vor theirs were the crowns. and theirs were the swords; 
But the times of the bending and bowing are past, 
And the dny of the peopie is dawning at last. 


“No more shall the kings, for thelr glory and gafn, 
Drive the masses of men to slay and be slain; 

For the folly and fury of warfure shall cease 2 
When the day of the people brings justice and peace. 


“Grent day of Jehovah! Prophets and seers 

Hnve sung of thy coming these thousands of years, 

On the wines of war's whirlwind God's judgments fly fast, 
And the duy of the people is duwning at last.” 


By William Picrson Merrit 
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PALESTINE RISETH 


WHEN the Zionist movement was young, 
and that’s dnly six years ago, its ardent 


. enthusiasts used to dream of a Palestine of 


4,000,000 people, and possibly 6,000,000, living 
in a land made agriculturally rich by irrigation 
and industrially prosperous by hydro-electric 
plants furnishing power to a varied selection of 
industries; a country dotted with model garden 
and industrial villages and cities, connected 
with each other and with other parts of the East 
by railroads, electric lines and highways; a 
nation whose merchant marine reaches out to 


-all corners of the world from Haifa, terminal 


of Asiatic trade with Europe. 

This dream is coming true, before our very 
eyes, because: 

1. The pledge of Great Britain, made through 
the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, 
to do all in its power to establish the Jewish 
National Homeland, is about to be redeemed 
through the signing of the treaty of peace with 
Turkey, granting Great Britain a mandate over 
Palestine. The mandate is expected at any time 
(and may be promulgated before this is print- 
ed), as the Turkish treaty is now under discus- 
sion in Paris and it is said on the most reliable 
authority that the mandate to Great Britain is 
contained in the first ten articles of the treaty. 

2. Millions of Jews throughout the world are 
awaiting the politic: settlement of Palestine’s 
status so that they can begin a mass-migration 
to the Holy Land, "which so far has taken all the 
power and resources of the International Zion- 
ist Organization to restrain until the proper 
time for emigration arrives. 

3. A reconstruction program prepared by the 


‘Zionist Organization to restore Palestine as the 


BEFORE OUR EYES 


Jewish National Homeland has already been 
put into operation on a small scale by the 
establishment of Jewish agricultural colonies, 
reclamation of swamp lands to rid the country 
of mosquitoes, and medical and sanitary 
measures put into effect by the American Zion- 
ist Medical Unit. To begin this program on a 
more elaborate scale and to take the first steps 
toward the establishment of a flourishing coun- 
try in Palestine, the: Zionist Organization of 
America is raising $10,000,000 throughout the 
United States this year for its Palestine Re- 
storation Fund. 

4. Winston S. Churchill, English Minister of 
War, in a recent article in the London Sunday 
Herald, reiterated the pledge of his country’s 
cooperation to the fullest extent with the Zionist 
Organization in preparing Palestine as the Jew- 


ish National Homeland, and declared that the: 


present generation would yet sce a population 
of from three to four million in the Holy Land. 


The reconstruction projects which the Zionist ™ 


Society of Engineers will initiate through the 
fund now being raised throughout America, 
include water-power development, by building 
canals, reservoirs, aqueducts and hydro-elec- 
tric plants; reclamation of the Hullah valley, 
including the drainage and clearing of the Hul- 
lah swamps, over 5,000 acres, and the reclama- 
tion of 3,700 acres in the Upper Jordan system; 
construction of a modern harbor at Haifa, mak- 
ing it the Amsterdam of the Mediterranean: 
connecting this new, great port with all parts 
of Palestine and its hinterland and with the 
entire Near East by a system of standard-gauge 
railroads; building of roads and pavements 
throughout the country; providing water supply 
by conserving the heavy rainfall through reser- 
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voirs and wells; establishing a sewage-disposal 
system and converting the sewage into fertil- 
izer; organizing various industries, chiefly 
cement mills with which to do most of the con- 
struction work in Palestine, owing to the lack 
of lumber, which will not be available until the 
afforestation projects are developed; shoe, 
clothing and furniture factories, canneries, tan- 
neries, foundries and blacksmith shops. 

Linked up with the industrial, commercial 
and agricultural rejuvenation of Palestine, are 
the plans for establishing a merchant marine, 
for which the Zionists propose an initial ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000. With Haifa made into 
the leading harbor of the entire Near East, as 
experts have claimed it will be, when life in 
Palestine is flourishing again its fleet of mer- 
chantmen will ply between all the leading ports 
of the world, carrying the new products of the 
Holy, Land. The first ship in this merchant 
- Marine was recently launched at Jaffa to sail 
between Beyrnut, Haifa, Jaffa and Egypt. Elab- 
orate ceremonies were held to commemorate 
the establishment of Palestine’s merchant ma- 
‘rine, the wife of the English commandant at 
Jaffa christening the craft “Hecholutz’ (The 
Pioneer) while Italian warships in the harbor 

at the time gave an official salute of twenty-one 
* guns when the blue and white flag of Zion was 
flang from the mast. 

With all the vast agricultural, industrial and 
maritime plans which the Zionist Organization 
is putting into operation for the reconstruction 
of Palestine, what is probably attracting more 
world-wide attention than anything else is the 
establishment of a Hebrew University at Jeru- 
salem. Prof. Patrick Geddes of the University 
of Edinburgh, considered as the world’s most 
{famous town planner, is now in Jerusalem 
working on-the plans for the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, under commission from the Zionist Organ- 
. ization. 

The cornerstone for the Univerity was laid 
recently on the Mount of Olives. Prof. Geddes 
has reported to the Zionist Organization that, 
through funds now being raised, the chemical 
laboratories will be completed by the end of 
this year, so that graduate students from the 
leading Universities of Europe may come to 
Jerusalem to work out there immediate prob- 
lems arising from the agricultural rebirth of 
the Holy Land. 


World-famous Jewish scholars have already 
volunteered to assist in the establishment of the 
University and to become part of its faculty, 
the most noted being Dr. Albert Einstein, who 
recently astounded the scientific world with his 
new theories on light rays, and Prof. August 
Wassermann, noted as the discovérer of the 
blood test which bears his name. When the 
Jewish National Homeland is established in 
Palestine and hundreds of thousands of Jews 
begin their mass-migration to the Holy Land, 
the Hebrew University will, according to the 
plans of its founders, be the world center for 
Jewish culture and education. 

In addition to working on the plans of the 
Hebrew University, Prof. Geddes is designing 
the new Jerusalem, a modern city to be the 
center of the new Jewish life that will soon be 
thriving in Jerusalem. He is planning a spa- 
cious modern city which, while capable of sup- 
porting a population several times its present 
size, will still retain its historical and sacred 
landmarks. In connection with the University, 
Prof. Geddes has reported that he is designing 
a Museum, which will be to the University what 
the British Museum and Louvre are to their 
respective Universities in London and Paris. 

Lack of an adequate water supply has been 
Palestine’s vital need since Moses led the return 
from Egypt; but James Haines, secretary of 
the Zionist Society of Engineers and one of the 
leading engineers working on the reconstraction 
of the Holy Land, declares that there is enough 
rainfall in Palestine to support a population of 
15,000,000—over two hundred and fifty times its 
present population. 

“The average yearly rainfall of 26 inches, 
which falls in five months of the year, can easily 
be stored by the erection of reservoirs,” said 
Mr. Haines. “This rainfall is one-quarter greater 
than in California. It will supply a future 
population of 6,000,000 with a daily per capita 
supply of 2 055 gallons, which is over 1,200 
gallons more than the average daily consump- 
tion in New York City.” 

Because the Mediterranean is at a higher lerel 
than the Jordan and the lakes. and because of 
the stony underground surfaces which retain 
the water so easily, Palestine is favored in 
engineering projects planned to store up large 
quantities of water, according to Mr. Haines. 

Irrigation of Lower Palestine will also be 








accomplished by Seppnis the Nile, according to 
Zionist engineers, who will follow British engi- 
neers in this, as all of Southern Palestine was 
supplied with water from the Nile in a remark- 
able engineering feat of the British Royal Engi- 
neers. It has been estimated that there are 
between 3,000 and 5,000 square miles in the 
Sinai peninsula alone, requiring irrigation, 
which would be furnished from the Nile. 

Isaac Herbst, another Zionist engineering 
expert, has brought forward a plan to utilize 
Palestine’s vast water power for hydro-electric 
plants, because of the lack of coal in the Holy 
Land. He proposes building two hydro-electric 
plants in the Upper Jordan Valley and Lake 
Tiberias, with a capacity of 100,000 horsepower 
an hour. Two canals necessary for the plants 
will divert the Jordan from the Hullah swamps 
and convert eight square miles of useless land 
into fertile fields, he points out. These plants 
will mark the first step in the rapid industrial 
development of Palestine, says Mr. Herbst. 

While millions of Jews throughout the world 
are awaiting the word that will permit their 
leaving for Palestine, there are thousands of 
tourists and pilgrims, anxious to visit the Holy 
and in far greater numbers than before the 
war, according to the Zionist Organization. To 
provide for them, the erection of a chain of 
large hotels throughout the Holy Land has been 
proposed by the London Zionist Organization, 
with the principal hotels in Jerusalem, Jaffa 
and Haifa, and smaller ones in such historical 
spots as Tiberias, Safed, Hebron, Gaza, Acca 
and Beersheba. Health resorts, built around 
Palestine’s hot springs and mineral waters and 
bathing beaches near Haifa and Jaffa, have 
also been proposed. 

Haifa, according to the Zionist engineers, will 
be the largest and most important city of 
Palestine after the Jewish National Homeland 
is established, as they claim it will be the 
principal outlet for all Asiatic trade to Europe, 
because of its connections with the Bagdad rail- 
road. To provide for its increasing population, 
it is proposed to continue the city along the 
beautiful slopes of Mount Carmel; while on the 
summit of Mount Carmel, according to the 
plans, a large hotel and resort will be crected 
to welcome visitors to the Holy Land. Dr. Chaim 
Weizman, President of the Zionist Organization 
of England and head of the Zionist Administra- 
tive Commission in Palestine, discussing the 
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vast commercial prospects of the country said 
recently that Palestine would be the bridge 
between Bagdad and Cairo and between Con- 
stantinople and Calcutta. 

Thus ancient prophecy and modern practical 
idealism are uniting to bring to pass a great 
vision to gladden the hearts of all mankind. 


Justice and The Poor By Reginald Heber Smith, 
of the Boston Bar 


(2) DENIAL OF JUSTICE—THE FACT 


THe realization that there are grave defects 
in the administration of justicé has come 
but slowly. Had not enough laws beep passed, 
enough courts organized, court houses built, 
judges, clerks, and officers provided and paid 
salaries? What more was nceessary?t. When 
Roscoe Pound delivered his epoch-making ad- 
dress on “The Causes of Popular Dissatisfac- 
tion with the Administration of Justice” before 
the American Bar Association in 1906, his was 
like a voice crying in the wilderness. From the 
reported discussion,® one would judge that most 
of the lawyers were incredulous, and that not 
a few were indignant at the intimation that our 
Justice was not closely akin to perféction itself. 

In the twelve years that have followed, the 
evidence has become overwhelming. The facts, 
though not the causes which underlie them, are 
well known. The administration of American 
justice is not ..npartial, the rich and the poor do 
not stand on an equality before the law, the tra- 
ditional method of providing justice has oper- 
ated to close the doors of the courts to the poor, 
and has caused a gross denial of justice in all 
parts of the country to millions of persons. 

Sweeping as this indictment may appear. “Tt” 
is substantiated by ample authority.®° <A few 
statements deserve to be presented here: 

“Tf there is one sad anomaly that should stand out in 
our present days of conscientious self-scarching, it is the 
-harsh fact that, with all our prating about justice, we 
deliberately withhold it from the thousands who are too 
poor to pay for it* 

“The sources from which industrial unrest spring; 
are: . 3. Denial of justice in the creation, in the 
adjudication and in the administration of the law.* 

“The equal administration of the laws ts a right guar- 
anteed by the fundamental law of the land; and vet no 
person will deny that this privilege is more honored in 
the breach than in the observance; for there arc very 
many people in every American community y wv ie 
through ignorance of their rights or their inabilitr 
pay the imposts levied by the state as a condition es 
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dent to the pursuit of justice in the courts, are con- 
stantly being denied that equal administration of the 
laws and the justice that is supposed, logically, to follow 
it.* 

“Taking the country as a whole it is so obvious that 

' we have almost ceased to remark it, that in petty causes, 
that is, with respect to the every-day rights and wrongs 
of the great majority of an urban community, the ma- 
chinery whereby rights are secured practically defeats 
rights by making it impracticable to assert them when 
they are infringed. Indeed in a measure this is so in 
all causes. But what is merely exasperating in large 
causes is downright prohibitive in small causes. While 
.in theory we have a perfect equality, in result, unless one 
can afford expensive and time-consuming litigation, he 
must constantly forego undoubted rights, to which in 
form the rules of law give full security, but for which, 
except where large sums are involved, the actual conduct 
of litigation affords no practicable remedy.* 

“Many causes have contributed to this neglect which 
disgraces American justice.”* 

The majority of our judges and lawyers view 
this situation with indifference. They fail to 
see behind this denial of justice the suffering 
and tragedy which it causes, the havoc which it 
plays in individual lives, and the influence which 
it exerts in retarding our Americanization pro- 
gram. “The judicial department”, said Chief 
Justice Marshall,* “comes home in its effects 
to every man’s fireside. It passes on his 
property, his reputation, his life, his all.” Be- 
cause law is all-embracing, the denial of its 
protection means the destruction of homes 
through illegal foreclosures, the loss through 
trick-or chicanery of a lifetime’s savings, the 
taking away of children from their parents by 
fraudulent guardianship proceedings.* Hun- 
dreds of thousands of honest men, many of them 
immigrants, have been unable to collect their 
wages honestly earned.® 

Denial of justice is not merely negative in 
effect; it actively encourages fraud and dis- 
honesty. Unscrupulous employers, seeing the 
inability of wage-earners to enforce payments, 
have deliberately hired men without the slight- 
est intention of paying them.* Some of these 
employers are themselves poor men, who strive 
in this way to gain an advantage. The evil is 
not one of class in the sense that it gives the poor 
over to the mercies of only the rich. It enables 
the poor to rob one another; it permits the 
shrewd immigrant of a few years’ resi‘lence to 
defraud his more recently arrived countrymen. 
The line of cleavage which it follows and ac- 
centuates is that between the dishonest and the 
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honest. Everywhere it abets the unscrupulous, 
the crafty, and the vicious in their ceaseless 
plans for exploiting their less intelligent and 
Jess fortunate fellows. The system not only robs - 
the poor of their only protection, but places in 
the hands of their oppressors the most powerful 
and ruthless weapon ever invented. 

The law itself becomes the means of extortion. 
As Lord Brougham said of the English admin- 
istration of justice in 1800, it pats “ a two- 
edged sword in the hands of crait and oppres- 
sion”. From the cradle.to the grave the poor 
man is the prey of a host of petty swindlers,° 
who find it easy, through such devices as fraud- 
ulent assignments, trustee process, or garnish- 
ment of wages for fictitious debts,® to rob and 
despoil. There exist today businesses estab- 
lished, conducted, and flourishing on the princei- 
ple that as against the poor the law can be 
violated with impunity because redress is be- 
yond their reach. It is this situation which 
allowed such unrestrained abuse of the laws 
regulating the assignment of future wages that 
a sort of quasi-slavery resulted, which brought 
the loan shark into being, and permitted flagrant 
usury to grow into a monstrous thing.* 

The effects of this denial of justice are far 
reaching. Nothing rankles more in the human 
heart than the feeling of injustice. It produces 
a sense of helplessness, then bitterness.* It iy 
bronded over. It leads directly to contempt for 
law, disloyalty to the government, and plants 
the seeds of anarchy.* The conviction grows 
that law is not justice,* and challenges the be- 
lief that justice is best secured when adminis- 
tered according to the law. The poor come <o_. 
think of American justice as containing only 
Jaws that punish and never laws that help.* 
Thev are against the law because they consider 
the law against them.* A persuasion spreads 
that there is one law for the rich and another 
for the poor.® 

IIow this comes about can be simply told. 
One afternoon Arthur V. Briesen, President of 
the New York Legal Aid Society, took Theodore 
Rovsevelt, then Police Commissioner of New 
York, to the society's office to see what went on. 
They sat at the interviewing desk. A glazier 
canie in and related that he had set twenty-two 
panes of zlass in a harn, and that the owner of 
the barn had refused to pay him $6.60, the 
agreed price.” He had heen out of work and 
needed this money to buy bread and milk for 
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his family’s supper. ‘On his way from the West 
Side, where he had worked, to the East Side, 
where he lived, he crossed Fifth Avenue at 
Forty-Fourth Strect and passed the luxurious 
restaurants on either corner. Ilis own children 
went to bed supperiess. The next morning he 
sought out a lawyer, who told him that to bring 
suit the costs and the fee would be $10. This he 
could not pay. From there he went to the Mu- 
nicipal Court, originally known as “The Poor 
Man’s Court”, where he saw a judge, who was 
obliged to explain that he had neither the time 
nor the money nor the right to undertake the 
necessary proceedings; that as the man had no 
money, he could not prosecute the case; and 
that, inasmuch as the expenses would exceed 
the amount in dispute, he had better drop it. 
As the man told his story in the office of the legal 
aid society, he was an incipient anarchist. 
- +s The cffect'on the immigrant is peculiarly un- 
fortunate. He comes to this country, often from 
lands of injustice and oppression, with high 
hopes, expecting to receive fair play and square 
dealing. It is essential that he be assimilated 
and taught respect for our institutions. Because 
‘of the strangeness of all his surroundings, his 
ignorance of our language and our customs, 
often because of his simple faith in the Ameri- 
ca of which he has heard, he becomes an easy 
prey. When he finds himself wronged or be- 
trayed, keen cisappointment is added to the 
sense of injustice. Through bitter disillusion- 
ment he becomes easily subject to the influences 
of sedition and disorder.*® 

The essentially conservative bench and bar 
will vehemently deny any suggestion that there 
is no law for the poor; but, as the legal aid 
societies know,® such is the belief today of a 
multitude of humble, entirely honest people, and 
in the light of their experience it appears as 
the simple truth. Consider, for example, this 
actual case!* A woman borrowed $10 in 1914, 
and for two years paid interest at 180 per cent. 
In 1916 a law was enacted fixing 36% as the 
maximum rate.* The lender, by a device con- 
trary to the statute, compelled her to continue 
paying 156° interest. The law also provided 
that if excess interest were charged, the loan 
would be declared void by a suit in equity.* The 
law was on the books. The coart house was 
open, the equity court in session with its judge 
on the hench and its officers in attendance. All 
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that was of no avail to her; for the law could 
not bring its redress until $5 was paid for serv- 
ice of process and entry fce, and $10 to an 
attorney to draw, file. and present the necessary 
bill of complaint. Fifteen dollars she did not 
have and, because of her condition, could not 
earn. For,her there was no law. 
Repeated warnings have come respecting this: 
“When litigation is too costly, the result for many 
persons is a denial of justice. Such denial or partial 
denial of justice engenders social and commercial fric- 
tion. The sense of helpleesness thus caused incites citi- 
zens to take the law into their own hands. It causes 
crimes of violence. It saps patriotism and «destroys civic 
pride. It arouses claxs jealousies and breeds contempt 
for law and government.* : 
“Yhe problem is fundamental. It strikes at the very 
root of our economic, social, and political structure. The 
man or woman who has honestly toiled and cannot obtain 
the wages earned, loses faith in humanity and the efficacy 
of our laws and courts; is often turned out a beggar, 
vagrant,.or criminal, or seeks redress by forcible means.* 
“Tf ever a time shall come when in this city only the 
rich man can enjoy law as a doubtful luxury, when the 
poor who need it most cannot have it, when only a golden 
key will unlock the door to the courtroom, the seeds of 
revolution will be sown, the firebrand of revolution will 
he lighted and put into the hands of men, and they will 
almost be justified in the revolution which will follow.”* 
In that direction we have imperceptibly, un- 
consciously, and unintentionally drifted. The 
end of such a course is disclosed by history. 
By the third century A. D. class distinction had 
been set up by the Roman law. For an excel- 
lent statement, see Davis, “The Influence of 
Wealth in Imperial Rome”, page 323. Differ- 
ences in the ability of classes to use the ma- 
chinery of the law, if permitted to remain, lead 
inevitably to disparity between the rights of 
classes in the law itself. And when the law 
recognizes and enforces a distinction between 
classes, revolution ensues, or democracy is at 
an end. 
*The statements are taken from such authorities as the 
American Bar Assoctation Review, American Judicature So- 
ciety Review Bulletin, Chief Justice Olson in the Annual 
Reports of the Chicago Munijcipul Cgurts, various law books. 
and other works. This is the -ecodd of a vertes of articles 
reprinted fram a work of limited circulation published by 
the Carnegie Foundation fer che Advancement of Teaching 
and entitled “Tustice and the Poor’, The articles are: (1) 
Freeom and Equality of Tustice: The Ideal: (2) Dental of 
Justice: The Facet; (5) Defects in the Administration of 
Justice; (4) Tbe First bevect: Delas: (5) The Second 
Defect: Court Costs und Fees: (6). The Third Defect: 
Expense of Counsel. letters are welcome from rearlers 
giving an account of their cxperiences with the adumigis- 
tration of justice. 
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A Dying Profession 

WE teaching profession has had the most 

exciting year in its history. It has been 
the most docile of all professions, and one of the 
most useful. It has until recently numbered 
750,000 in America and from early morning 
until late in the afternoon has had the care of 
the 20,000.000 little men and little women that 
in a few years will be the bulwark of the coun- 
try. It has done more to Americanize the chil- 
dren of imimigrants to this country than have 
all other forces put together. It has been true 
to its trust. 

During the war the number of teachers was 
necessarily reduced, the estimated number of 
vacancies in urban and rural schools running to 
50,000. It was hoped by lovers of America and 
American institutions that with the opening of 
anew school year these vacancies would be filled 
and the work of instructing Young America 
would take on a new life. 


It was a shock, therefore, when it was dis- 


covered that 22°. of these teachers during the 
summer of 1919 had quietly folded their tents 
and disappeared. They did not strike. They 
simply quit. In six of the Southern states it 
was estimated that one-third of the schools were 
Jeft without any teachers. Subsequently more 
than half of these vacancies were filled, but with 
teachers that were inexperienced and incom- 
petent as educators of Young America. 
Reports reached us from Utah, Colorado, 
Wisconsin, West Virginia, and New York states 
that many schools were without teachers. In 
West Virginia 400 schools were without teach- 
ers, and in New York 1000 schools; the total 
shortage of teachers in New York state was 
estimated at 5000., It was estimated that at the 
beginning of the school year 6% of the nation’s 
schools were unable to open for lack of ‘teachers. 
This meant that about 1,000,000 of America’s 
little men and little women could receive no edu- 
cation at all for a part of the precious time dur- 
ing which they fit themselves for life’s battle. 
Moreover, the teachers that quit were the best 
ones, and this quitting of the best teachers has 
been a constantly progressing evil. In 18S0 
43% of the teachers i in the United States were 


men; in 1914 this number had been reduced to 
20%. There was a reason why men would not 
stay in the professian. 

The United States does not stand as high in 
education as it did, or as it should. It is now 
eighth among the nations in literacy; one of 
every ten adults in cities can not read or write; 
and one of every five adults in the country is 
illiterate. In one state last year, many of whose 
schools were closed on account of lack of teach- 
ers, there were 10,895 children that did not have 
a day’s schooling in the entire year. 

School-teachers have a good many discour- 
aging conditions to meet. They do not have the 
equipment which they should have; they do not 
have even enough room for all the children that 
should be required by law to attend. If all the 
children of school age in America did attend the 
public schools, 405¢ of them would have to stand, 
as there would be no accommodations for them. 

Many have left the teaching profession he- 
cause of their conviction that it is not for the 
best interests of themselves and: their pupils 
that they should have nothing to say about 
formulating courses of study, selecting text- 
books, choosing types of buildings and equip- 
ment, and formulating budgets; and it is a fact 
that in many places hoards of education have 
been dictators, and incompetent if not male- 
volent ones at that, of matters about which the 
teachers knew far more than themselves. 

In a few places the teachers have also ob- 
jected because they thought they were not given | 
sufficient liberty in respect to their political 
opinions; but as a rule teachers in the United 
States have generally and properly had a large 
amount of personal freedom in such matters. 


Wages the Real Trouble 

HE teachers have not wanted to say much 

abbut it, and many of them would deny that 
they have left the teaching profession on ac- 
count of insufficient pay; but the facts are that. 
the profession has been almost ruined by a 
tradition which has somehow fastened itselt 
upon society that teachers do not expect and 
should not receive a living wage, as though 
teachers were a necessary evil instead of one 
of the greatest assets of the country. 
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‘While the United States was still poor, and 
even alter its riches had begun to be developed, 
the wages of school-teachers were usually $2 
per week and boarding around. There was not 
much inspiration to high endeavor in wages 
like that; but when it was the best the district 
could afford it was accepted as a matter of 
course, though merely as a stepping stone until 
the teacher could get something else to do. Up 
to 1900 it was a good country school that paid 
more than $35 per month; but board was only 
$2.50 to $3 per week and what was left would go 
much farther than it does today. 

Within the past year the whole subject of 
wages has been pretty generally overhauled in 
public. The school-teachers are among the most 
intelligent of all readers; and as they read the 
published facts they began to think of their own 
wages and to make invidious comparisons of 
what they considered the public thought of the 





. services of others as compared with their own. 


The average teacher spends fifteen years pre- 
paring for his work; but at seventy years of 
age his total earnings, counting the value of 
board and room, are not much above that of a 
domestic servant. When he is seventy years of 
age he has received only as much money as a 
plumber can make by the time he is forty. 
Teachers receive 16 cents an hour, but skilled 
manual workers 60 cents to $1 an hour. The 
average teacher receives $1.63 per day; she 
must usually spend hours at night preparing her 
lessons, with no pay for overtime. 

It is said that school-teachers in New York 
begin with $80 a month, while ragpickers get 
$33 per week, window cleaners $7.50 per day, 
and bricklayers $8.75 to $10.00. The street 
cleaners, garbage collectors, motormen, subway 
guards, janitors, teamsters, and laundresses are 
all better paid. The street cleaners get $400 per 
year more for initial salary than do the teachers. 

‘In an issue of the Raleigh News Observer 
appeared two advertisements, side by side, one 
for a colored barber, guaranteeing $25 per week 
with $35 if satisfactory, and the other for a 
white teacher of Latin in a high school at $70 
per month for the ensuing nine months. Thus, 


‘for improving the inside of the head a total of 


$650 was to be had, but for arranging the hair 
on the outside a possible $1820. 

An investigation conducted in TI.a Crosse, 
Wisconsin, showed that in a year the high school 
pupils expend $4000 more for candy and movies 
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than the sum total yearly salaries of the high 
school teachers. There the parents seem to 


think more of the entertainment of their chil- . 


dren than of their instruction, their life capital, 
so to speak, though actually not so. But what 
can we say to the children when the grown folks 
pay asingle player $20,000 for six months’ serv- 
ice on the ball field, and a prize fighter $250,000 
for asingle fight and do not pay their professors 
enough to live on? 

Last Fall the Manchester Union advertised 
for 100 teachers tor New Hampshire rural 
schools at $15 per week, while most of the young 
women in the neighboring cloth and shoe fac- 
tories were making $30 per week. About the 
same time, in England, the Kent Urban District 
Council advertised for an official rat catcher at 
£250 per annum, but pays its teachers £240 a 
year after twenty years in the service. 

There were twenty-nine American states last 
year where the average teacher’s wage was 
under $550. The minimum wage of the teachers 
of Worcester, Mass., is, or was until recently, 
$675 per year. The minimum wagc in Iowa is 
$57 per month, in Illinois $1000 per year. Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts and Illinois pay the high- 
est salaries to teachers and have the least short- 
age of members of this profession. 

What has happened is that low wages have 
driven many of the best teachers into better 
paid positions, and that those who are left very 
probably, whether they would admit it or not, 
feel a certain amount of resentment against the 
public for treating them so unjustly; and yet it 
is upon these teachers that the chief responsi- 
bility devolves of making the boys and girls into 
true Americans, proud of their country and 
of its institutions. 

Practically all the college women are turning 
away from teaching to better paid occupations. 
One woman’s bureau reports more vacancies 
than applications. The teaching profession is 
dying at both ends. Attendance at normal 
schools is falling off. In New Jersey, where 
there were 2200 students in the normals in 1916, 
there are now but 1400. New York state normal 
schools also report a big decrease in enrollment. 
Ambitious young men and women will not train 
to be teachers when there is not a commensurate 
living in the work. 

In this coantry there are eeclesiastical poli- 
ticians of a certain type that word Tike well to 
see America’s public selivuls ruined. These 
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same ecclesiastical politicians are to be found 
in all so-called civilized countries. Their con- 
stant effort is, and for fifteen centuries has been, 
to get education out of the hands of the people 
and into the hands of priests and nuns, thus to 
kill it. Tliteracy in Spain is 70%, in Italy 73%, 
and in South America it is 90%. 

The country needs more teachers, not fewer. 
There was never a time when they were so much 
needed. Besides the regular school-teachers we 
need a trained corps of visiting teachers to make 
a constant round of homes, prevent truancy, 
prevent children leaving school prematurely or 
unnecessarily, prevent delinquency and other- 
wise assist socially. To draw proper talent 
from other lines of business and save a ruined 
profession the minimum wages cf all teachers 
should be at least $1500, sufficient to allow for 
proper culture in the form of travel, books, 
music, and necessary recreation. 


Teachers’ Labor Unions 
Wits everybody else organizing, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the prevailing fever 
- should have hit the teachers. Some time ago 
the American Federation of Labor had 126 local 
organizations of the American Federation of 
Teachers affiliated with them. These locals were 
to be found among the college professors of the 
University of North Dakota, the University of 
Montana, Columbia University, sixteen other 
universities in New York state, high schools in 
Kansas City, Kansas, and many other places. 
Practically the whole teaching force of Califor- 
nia was said to be thus organized. These unions 
have succeeded in some instances in raising the 
nunimum salaries of grade teachers over 100%. 
The teachers in Pittsburgh must be organized, 
too; for we notice a dispatch saying that they 
have served notice on the board of education 
that they must be paid a flat increase of $500 
per year, to take effect within thirty days, or 
they will quit in a body. Similar demonstrations 
have recently taken place in New York. 
Teachers’ unions operating along similar lines 
have been organized in France and England. 
When the Britlsh government awarded its rail- 
way men 100°¢ increase as the least they could 
offer in view of the greatly increased cost of 
living, the teachers also demanded 100% in- 
crease, not discerning any good reasons why 
their advance in wages should be no more than 
10% to 50°. 
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During the vacation season last Summer the 
New York Mayor's Committce of Women on 
Reconstruction and Relief proposed to assist the 
teachers who did not get enough wages to exist 
upon, and at the same time to aid the women 
who did not want to do their own housework 
while on vacation, by sending out a letter advo- 
eating the employment of teachers to do the 
work. The letter suggested that the teachers 
do thé work for about half the usual pay, and 
thus get a nice vacation in the country. 

Most of the teachers to whom the plan was 
suggested did not seem to see anything very 
attractive in a proposition to cook for a large 
family of summer vacationists as a means for 
obtaining a “nice vacation” for a tired teacher, 
nor were some of them able to see their way 
clear thus to break down the wages of the regu- 
lar household servants. They prefer to be paid 
a just wage for the services they render to 
society and to plan their own vacations. 

In the long ago the teachers taught only a 
handful of followers grouped about their feet. 
Thus the Apostle Paul speaks of himself as 
“brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel”. 
(Acts 22:3) We have no doubt that Gamaliel 
was well recompensed for this work, as he 
should have been. St. Paul is supposed to have 
cone from a wealthy family and to have been 
well able to.pay adequately for service rendered. 
We do not suppose it was necessary for Gama- 
liel to wash dishes during vacation in order 
to make a living. 

There is one kind of teaching that will be en- 
tirely discontinued some time in the earth, and 
that is religious teaching. This all seems very 
strange in view of the strenuous efforts now 
being made to get pacific China, Siam and India 
up to the high standard of the three great Prot- 
estant nations: Germany, England, and America 
as they were on Angust 1, 1914. Yet the Serip- 
tures are very plain. They read: 

“After those days, saith the Lord, I will put 
my law.in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. And they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbor, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall 
all know me. from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I will for- 
give their iniquity, and I will remember their 
sin no Dlore.’—Jeremiah 31: 33, + 


Ps 
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Cast of Living in 1896 
es cost of living and doing business “the 
happy days” were in 1896, which marked the 
low water of several decades. ('omparing 1896 
with today, we find that a dollar would buy a 
certain volume of the ninety-six different com- 
modities which are chosen as representative. 
As the years have passed since 1896 the dollar 
has grown smaller and smaller. In other words, 
the purchasing value of the dollar has shrunk, as 
shown by the table below: 











1896.______..$1.00 1908 -$ .74 
18977 1909. —s««69 
1sg9gs_ 1910... 66 
1899... 82 1911_WwWHESEEstt«—#68 
1900. TS 1912.4 
1901 78 1913. 
1902.0. £5 1914. 66 
1903 TE 1915 .60 
1994 . 1916.50 
1905.3 1917 36 
1906... 70 1918.82 
1907___.__..66 1919 32 


These figures are authoritative because based 
on the universally recognized monthly “price 
index” published by Bradstreet’s. If the objec- 
tion were raised that the comparison is made 
with the lowest year, the figures would be in- 
creased only a few percent if comparison were 
made with the average of the years 1895 to 1899. 

In other words, the dollar is worth a third 
now of what it was in 1896. The 1896 dollar 
would buy three times what the 1918, or 1919, 
dollar would buy. If, instead of the average 
buying power of the twelve months of 1919, the 
month of December, 1919, is compared with 
1896, the buying power of the dollar is 29 cents. 

Expressed in-terms of salary or wages, the 
1896 clerk earning $100 a month ought to have 
had a salary of $2345 in December, 1919, in order 
to be able to purchase the same quantity of the 


’ ninety-six commodities in both instances. The 


laborer earning 1.50 or $2.00 a day then 
should earn a wage of $5.17 or $6.90 today. A 
worker that is earning less than 345% of what 
the same position paid in 1896 is that much 
poorer off than he should be. 

Figure up your wage or salary, and see ow 
well off you are. Then, if the production of 


President Day, of the quitable Life Assurance 
Society, comes true in 1920, watch the 29-cent 
dollar shrink; for he, and other members of Big 
Business ihink “the possibility of reducing the 
high cost of living is very remote”. 

It is all right for presidents and financiers to 
spend money prodigally; but it is an economic 
evil for common people to pour out easily- 
earned funds like water, if said people are not 
in the president-financier class. “The war”, 
laments Mr. Day, “thrust upon us an unnatural 
and unbalanced prosperity and left us a legacy 
of inflation, speculation and excessive improvi- 
dence. A large volume of easy money has found 
its way into the pockets of many people to whom 
a substantial cash surplus was a new and tempt- 
ing possession, followed by a great passion for 
expenditure and pursuit of pleasure by those of 
improvident and self-indulgent tendencies. 
With so many people in this spendthrift mood, 
so many outbidding each other for some of the 
necessities and most of the luxuries of life, any 
material reduction in the cost of living seems a 
remote possibility.” 

But are the people such spendthrifts? To do 
a normal amount of spending in December, 1919, 
one would have to spend 345% as much as in 
1896 for the same things. To enjoy a really 
100% spending spree a man—or a woman— 
would have to exceed perceptibly the 345% 
limit; and it is doubtful if the many are so doing. 

One class that is hard hit by the 245% rise in 
living cost is the owner of bonds, mortgages, 


notes, or of other documents or securities prom: - 


ising only a fixed rate of interest. In the earlier 
period of 1896, a first-class bond paying 44% 
would sell at, say, $100. Conversely a high-grade 
railroad bond could be sold for $100, if it paid 
44%, the regular earning power of money. 
Thousands of careful investors in the ’90's 
filled their safe deposit boxes with securities 
bought on a 4.50% basis. A $1000 bond would 
pay its owner the modest sum of $45, and the 
$45 in money would buy a real $45 worth of com- 
modities. For that investor to be as well off 
today as he was in 1896, his bond ought to earn 
him 345% as much as in 1896. A $1000 bond 
should pay the investor now 345% of $45, or 
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$155.20. If it does not, its owner is that much 
poorer. The value of railway bonds, expressed 
in terms of the purchasing power of income, has 
declined about 70% since 1896; for the income 
will buy only about 30° of what it would then. 
The value or the bond itself has gone off a like 
* amount for the same reason. The owner of a 
snug little figure of $100,000 in 1896, if he still 
has the $100,000, is really worth only about what 
an 1896 savings of $29,000 would have amounted 
to; for $29,000 in 1896 would buy the same 
things as $100,000 today. The other things that 
make up a fortune have lessened in worth. Land, 
houses, stores, apartment houses, factory build- 
ings are worth as much less today than they 
would have been worth in 1896, if their selling 
value, or the rentals they pay have not kept up 
with ‘the 245% increase in commodity prices. 
Stocks thai sell for $100 today are of the same 
real value as stocks that sold for $29 in 1896. 
In this invisible manner rich and poor alike 
have grown poorer in the last few decades, ex- 
_cepting the favored ones that have received the 
245% increase in income. It is curious that 
something like this was foretold about 1900 
years ago in the following language: “Go to 
how, ye rich men. Your riches [money, stocks, 
bonds, properties] are corrupted, and your gar- 
‘ments [fortunes then consisted partly of costly 
garments stored away] are moth-eaten. Your 
gold and silver is cankered [rusted away]. Ye 
{profiteers} have heaped treasures together for 
the last days.” (James 5:1-3) But these 
strange things are now seen to be among the 
steps by which the Father is leading the world 
as he guides them to the doors of the Golden 
Age, the portals of the kingdom of heaven on the 
earth, for soon men will be more like brothers, 
and the pride of wealth and the envy of poverty 
will no longer exist. 


The Sugar Situation 


HE average American family consumes 465 
pounds of sugar per year, 116 pounds of 
which is produced in America; 302 pounds 
comes from Cuba and the balance from Hawai, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Cuba lies so 
near the United States that during the war, 
when shipping was hard to procure, practically 
the whole crop was marketed here. 
Prior to the war (rreat Britain had obtained 
her sugar from Germany and Austria; but dur- 
_ ing the war this supply was not obtainable and 
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the ravages of the conflict destroyed a large part 
of the fields and factories of France, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Rumania and Russia. These 
former sugar-producing areas are not now pro- 
ducing half of their former output, but merely 
enough to take care of their own requirements. 
During the war the cane-sugar countries in- 
creased their production from 10,000,000 to 12, 
000,000 tons per year, in partial offset of the 
reduction of output of the beet sugar countries 
from 10,000,000 tons per year to about 5,000,000 


tons per year. It is estimated that in the Fall - 


of 1919 the net situation was that at the conclu- 
sion of the canning season the world had about 
4,000,000 tons less on hand than is usual. 

Directly after the armistice, and for several 
months following, the times were not good in the 
United States or anywhere, and the allotted 
American two-thirds of the Cuban sugar crop 
did not find ready purchasers. Additionally 
the Atlantic Coast refineries and warehouses 
were crowded with the Allies’ allotted one-third, 
sent there to be refined. Meantime, speculators 
who understood the real situation secured op- 
tions upon immense quantities, and concealed it 
with the sure knowledge that in 1920 they would 
be able to make great profits upon it. 

The close of the 1919 canning season found 
the American portion of the Cuban crop gone, 
but the warehouses still bursting with the sugar 
which had been reserved for the Allies, and to 
which they were entitled. Since then we have 
been on a sugar rampage. 

During the war the United States was Cuba’s 
only direct customer; but when it came to dis- 
posing of the 1920 crop she refused to be gov- 
erned any longer by the war arrangements and, 
before Uncle Sam Imew what she was about, 
had sold half of her crop to foreign buyers. So 
it happened that in the Fall of 1919 we were 
short of sugar, largely through the activities of 
speculators, and we shall be more short in the 
Fall of 1920, for Europe is to get still more of 
the Cuban crop than in 1919. 

Some estimate the shortage as running to 


several million tons and are fearful that the | 


price to the consumer may go to 35 cents per 
pound. The experts agree that there is an 
actual sugar shortage in the world due to the 
destruction of European fields and factories and 
that it will be some years before new fields and 
factories, there and here, can meet the situation. 

In the end the sugar scare will be a good thing 
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for the United States. It will encourage sugar- 
~ beet farming, which will improve vast areas of 
now unprotitable land. The sugar-beet tops 
and pulp, when returned to the soil, enrich it 
and make it suitable for production of other 
crops. The United States has only 514,000 acres 
in sugar beets, while Europe has 6,000,000 
acres but there is enough available sugar-beet 
acreage in the United States to raise all the 


sugar in the whole world. Meantime, even at 


present high prices, it is best for Gotpen Acs 
readers to buy sugar during March, April, and 
May, when it will be on hand in good supply, if 
they want any later. Uncle Sam has been pay- 
ing for foreign sugars $500,000,000 per year. 

Crystallized sugar, made from sugar cane, 
was imported into Europe from India as early 
as 500 A. D. In Bible times honeys and syrups 
took the place of sugar. For an interesting 
honey story read Judges 14:1 - 20. 


Square-Deal Johnson By J. R. Goranflo 
poste rest and prosperity in and 

around Binghamton, N. Y., are due largely to 
methods that will obtain during the Golden Age. 
Endicott, Johnson & Workers, Inc., the largest 
shoe manufacturers in the world, are the direct 
cause. Mr. George I. Johnson, who has risen 
from a shoe worker at the bench to the manag- 
ing head of this large concern, deserves the 
lion’s share of credit and is able to appreciate 
the position of both capital and labor. 

All through his thirty years of management 
Mr. Johnson has kept the confidence and esteem 
of his employes, and is thought of not as one who 
has exploited labor in the past and has watched 
to take advantage at the first opportunity, 
but as an elder brother or father: one to whom 
they can go in trouble of any kind and receive 
help and advice cheerfully given. 

Mr. Johnson says that the employer should be 
the natural labor leader, and that if he is not, 
labor will look elsewhere for a leader. So he 
_ has instituted what he calls the square-deal pol- 
icy; and the workers, appreciating that they are 
getting a square deal, have erected an arch at 
the entrance to Johnson City, N. Y., and Endi- 
cott, N. Y., with the inscription: “Entrance to 
the Square-Deal Towns”. 

The Endicott-Johnson corporation believe 
that their responsibility does not end with just 
compensation for work done in the shop, but 
that the outside environment should be made 
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as pleasant as possible. To quote Mr. Johnson, 
“I do not believe in having a few millionaires’ - 
homes on the hills overlooking the factories, and 
the workers living in poverty’. But he sug- 
gests what he calls his labor erced: “A great in- 
dustrial establishment should as closely as pos- 
sible follow the old idea of small business, in 
which the master had his shop and his house 
adjoining, and he and his workers and apprez- 
tices lived as well as worked together”. 

And this creed is carried out by this employer. 
His home is not a great mansion, but a modest 
home right’ among the workers—not even a 
“Keep off the grass” sign, or a fence to keep 
others from enjoying the lawn surrounding it. 
Not content with having a home for himself, his | 
present building program calls for approxi- 
mately six hundred modern homies which are 
being built and sold on easy payment plan to 
the worker at cost. Thus we can see already 
having a fulfillment conditions of which the 
prophets spoke, when each shall live under his 
own vine and fig tree. : 

Then, too, spacious parks are provided for 
the use of the workers and their families as 
well as others, no one in the community being 
barred from the privileges. There are play- 
grounds for the children, swimming pools with 
all kinds of contrivances for water sports, and 
a racetrack with some of the best horses in the 
country appearing there free to all. The best 
bands in the world are brought here for open- 
air concerts without charge. In addition to this 
the musical program calls for the services of 
about ten local bands, which give free concerts 
throughout the community each evening. 

The health of the workers is looked after at 
the corporation’s expense, they maintaining-a- 
very efficient and up-to-date medical department, 
equipped with all that the latest medical science 
affords, the service of which is also free for the 
use of the workers’ families. A sick relief, 
whereby the worker receives $15 dollars a week 
when ‘sick, is maintained at a cost of 10 cents 
a week to the worker, the company making up 
most of the amounts paid out in benefits. 

The old dinner pail and cold lunch have 
given way to large, modern restaurants, where 
good wholesome food is served three times each 
day for 15 cents a meal, a posted notice calling 
attention to the fact that this price entitles the 
worker to all he wants to eat. 

Under the control of the corporation is a 
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number of theaters where the: best high-grade 
pictures arc shown for a small price, the com- 
pany paying the difference between the admis- 


sion charged and cost of operation. A monthly - 


magazine is published which is open to the em- 
ployes for exchange of ideas, suggestions of 
efficiency, etc., subscription free to the workers. 
A forty-eight-hour week is maintained with 
Saturday a half-holiday. Recognizing the need 


of change and recreation, each worker receives 


two weeks’ vacation with pay, and in addition 
is paid for five holidays annually. © 

Although we find many heads of different 

industries with ideal policies, yet very often these 
policies are not carried out by their subordi- 
nates. In the case under consideration this is 
guarded against in that the power to discharge 
any worker has been taken from foremen and 
superintendents and now rests solely with the 
general manager, who is always willing and 
anxious to hear any grievance or complaint the 
worker may wish to bring to him. 
_ Much has been written recently regarding the 
bringing together of capital and labor and hav- 
ing them work in harmony. It also has been 
pointed out that this is impossible under the 
ordinary arrangement, because their aims are 
opposite. Mr. Johnson has evidently solved this 
problem by making the aims of both capital and 
labor identical, through a bonus or profit-shar- 
‘ing plan. Under this arrangement the manage- 
ment claims that capital is entitled to a fair re- 
turn for money invested and that labor also is 
entitled to a fair wage, good working conditions, 
reasonable hours and proper treatment—the 
remaining profits belonging to neither capital 
nor labor, but to both. 

So after paying a 7% dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock and 7° dividend on the common 
stock, and 3% to reserve, the balance of the sur- 
plus is split fifty-fifty between the workers and 
the owners of the common stock, which profit 
may be distributed in common stock or in cash, 
at the option of the board of directors. 

To qualify for this distribution the worker 
has to be in the employ of the company through- 
oat an entire year prior to the day upon which 
the dividend is declared. All workers share 
alike. The hig: -st paid man and the lowest 
paid office boy gei exactly the same share of sur- 
plus, their varied abilities having been taken 
care of in their <alaries or wages. A further 
policy of the company along this line is that all 
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the best jobs in the factories are filled from the 
ranks—no good positions filled from the outside, 
but always from the inside. 

Nor has the good work of this great concern 
ended with the immediate community, but the 
entire world is a benefactor; for this company 
has eliminated practically all middle-men and, 
instead of taking the middle-man’s profit, has 
given it to the consumer by having its own tan- 
neries as well as retail stores, thus carrying out 
the concern’s slogan, “From hide to wearer”. 


Telephone and Storm 
YW a storm may do to the telephone 
service is little appreciated by any but the 

executives and the workers of the telephone sys- 
tem. In Northwest Ohio a hurricane swept out 
of the north, and before blowing out over Lake 
Erie greatly injured that part of the telephone 
Mmvestment represented in outdoor equipment. ~ 

The wind ran as high as ninety miles an hour, 
which is 132 feet a second. The pressure ex- 
erted upon a building, tree or pole with its wire 
equipment may be appreciated from the simple 
fact that every second the weight of air hurled 
against a 30 by 30 foot side of a building at 
.080681 pounds per cubic foot would be 4.79 tons. 
Terrific pressure is brought upon often weak- 
ened poles when the wind blows, as it did, 78 
miles an hour at Toledo, 79 at Elyria, 65 at 
Sandusky, and up to 90 at some points. The 
poles went down by wholesale — 798 in the 
Toledo exchange and hundreds at other points, 
totaling over a thousand, about 80% of which 
could be reset. Where poles did not go, wires 
were broken, putting hundreds of individual 
phones out of commission. Trees went down 
before the wind and tore down the wires. In 
one place a barn door sailed through the air 
and brought down its quota of lines, together 
with three poles, which could not stand the im- 
pact in addition to the wind pressure on the 
swaying wires. Everywhere the damage was 
repaired in remarkably short order. Within an 
hour after the storm struck Dayton, where 160 
poles were down, and 51 circuits out of com- 
mission, the repairmen were out; and within 
twenty-four hours service was restored on all 
but one lino out in the country with 83 poles 
gone over a distance of forty miles. 

Users of telephones realize little of the amcunt 
of hard and dangerous work sometimes required 
to keep the service going. 
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Color Quality and Quantity 
HREE factors enter into the determination 
of color quality; viz., Jue, value, and 
chroma or intensity, as there are three factors 
in connection with tone (i. e 





Se A 


and duration), three in connection with light 
(i. e., wave length, wave amplitude, and wave 
coraplexity), and three in the realm of the elec- 
tric current—voltage, amperage, and ohmage. 





Hue has to do with the chromatic scale of 
primary and binary colors, ranging from pure 
yellow as the highest note to pure violet as the 
deepest. But any one hue on the chromatic scale 
can be diluted with either white or black, thus 
forming tints and shades respectively, ranging 
all the way from almost white to almost black. 
All these tones (either the normal color or its 
tints and shades) we call values of the given 
normal color. A new scale is formed by this 
process, very much as a singer ascertains his 
own “register”, then sings the scale within his 
own range and with his own personal quality of 
note. Or it is perhaps more nearly compara- 
ble with a musical key. But any value of any 
hue can be grayed by the addition of its com- 
plement, and thus the intensity or luminosity of 
the-original tone is reduced. 

A color dictionary has been published with 
some thirty thousand hues, values, and intensi- 
ties printed and designated. This means that 
instead of the twelve hues shown here, there 
Would be, say, sixty; instead of seven values 
there would be, say, fifty of cach hue; instead of 
two intensities there would be, say, ten. This 
would make the thirty thousand, though the 
hues, values, and intensities may not be divided 
in just that proportion. Probably the trained 
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eye can discern twice this many tones, but they 
would not be practical for present-day commer- 
cial purposes. 

Mass is, of course, the sole distinction as to 
quantity; but it is important. A small amount 
of brilliant red might be very pleasing, but a 
great quantity abhorrent. 


Making Kalahari a Garden 


LL Africa needs”, every one from Africa 

says, “is more water and more good people.” 
Turning the vast Kalahari Desert in South 
Africa into a garden spot is one of the new 
projects. This desert covers some 300,000 
square miles, and is sandy and dry beyond any 
present use. It is proposed by. irrigation to 
bring into being in this immense area a lake 
twice as big as Lake Erie. The Chobe River in 
the long ago ran through the Kalahari Desert, 
and the proposition is to dam up its present 
course and turn it back to become the agency 
for making happy homes for the thousands of 
immigrants that are to be attracted. 

Rivers and lakes disappear in the Dark Con- 
tinent. It seems as though much of the vast 
territory of the continent might dry up and be- 
come as Sahara and Kalahari. Lake Ngami in 
British South Africa was described by Living- 
stone as a vast inland sea; now it has become a 
body of water some twenty miles long and but 
five miles wide. Once there were large rivers 
in this region; now they are gone. At times in 
heavy rains, the level country is covered with 
water as far as the eye can see; but it quickly -- 
dries up. The estimate is made that in a hun- 
dred years this section of Africa will be seem- 
ingly a hopeless desert like the Sahara. 

The move to recreate a great lake in the Kala- 
hari is something that looks forward to the bet- 
ter things to come, when the minds of great and 
powerful men will no longer be upon war and 
destruction, but upon gigantic projects for the 
beneficent purpose of making this.a better work! 
to live in; for it is written that in the Golden 
Age, “in the wilderness shall waters break out’ 
{probably by irrigation, but no doubt partly by 
divine power], and streams in the desert; and 
the parched ground shall become a pool, and the 
thirsty land springs of water”.—Izaiah 35: 6, 7, 
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‘Ice Houses Healthiest 
T IS for Iskimos, not for Americans, that 
ice houses are best. he Eskimo ideas and 
ideals of sanitation are primitive, anc any at- 
tempt to “modernize” the raee by having the 
_ cement trust supply them with concrete homes 
in place of ice or snow igloos, would kill them 
off. The Mskimo is healthier, warmer and more 
comfortable than he could possibly be in a house 
that obviously is a good thing in. a country 
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where water—and sewage—remain liquid and 


can be conducted away from the premises. 

According to the explorer Stefansson, 

“The Tetoo, or domed snow hut, serves as a home for 
two or three weeks. ‘Uhen they build a new one. Be- 
cause it is new it is clean and sanitary. It is as warm 
and comfortable as an American library. A candle gives 
as much illumination as an electric light, because of the 
intense whiteness of the snow. The snow house will 
stand under any conditions. It is as comfortable a home 
as man could wish. But the concrete hut, like the 
wooden hut, must be uncomfortable and unsanitary. 
Wherever the natives have changed from the snow to the 
wooden home there have followed preumonia, typhoid 
and a tremendous increase in the death rate. Contact 


' with civilization has already affected the Eskimos and 


they are dying off. They must soon be extinct, and 
the concrete hut would only hasten the extinction.” 
Americans like “civilization” and are proud 
of it for the same reason that the Turk likes his 
style of living—because they are used to it. 
There is nothing ideal anywhere, but the time 
is at hand when ideal conditions will be dis- 
cerned; and the race, Eskimos and all, under 


the inspiration and the wisdom of the Golden 


Age, will move up to higher levels and will ever 
he following the vision just beyond of better and 
etter things to come. 


Waking Up to the Typewriter 

ITHOUT a typewriter an American office 
would not be an office, but a relic of a past 
age. But Furope has been writing with pen and 
ink, and is just waking up to the typewriter. In 
' France the courts are working on the problem 
whether a document such as a deed or a mort- 

gage is legal if written on a typewriter. 

The world war taught Furope many things, 
among others to value the typewriter. Prior to 
the conflict the proportion of the American writ- 
ing machine outont that was exported was 35¢¢ 
to 40% 3 prow itis o0¢:. The machines avould 
be going over the w ater much faster if Furope 
could get the credits necessary to correct the 
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unfavorable conditions of exchange. When the 
great loans that are expected have been made, 
the situation will be improved and a much 
greatcr volume of typewriter exports is looked 
tor asa result of the eredits. 

JSurope needs among other things modern 
office methods. She will be helped in effecting 
this improvement, because the prices of writing 
machines have not increased nearly as much as 
those of other products, partly perhaps because 
the prices were unduly high before the war. 
Improvement is the order of the day, and the 
tendency will become ever more marked as the 
Golden Age comes on 


Tin Phone Booths 
i Ree sound-proof telephone booth is a rarity, 
but it has been discovered that any booth 


ean be made absolutely sound-proof if it is lined 


with tin. The new idea is applicable in other 
places where it is desirable to exclude needless 
sounds. One or two layers of tin or aluminum 
in partitions or between floors is equally effec- 
tual in shutting out the noise of the neighbor’s 
daughter’s piano, or the music of the ragtime 
phonograph in the flat above. Family quarrels 
can be conducted without risk of the neighbors’ 
listening, the dog can bark to his heart’s con- 
tent, and the head of the house can indulge a 
man’s prerogative of relieving himself with un- 
seemly vocal sounds. The tin-lined house would 
be fire proof, or fire resisting. If the tin man- 
ufacturers can be waked up to the new field for 
sale of their products and the architects roused 
to the desirability of getting inexpensive sound- 
proot effects, the era of the tin house may be- 
come a reality. 


Canned Pudding Exploded 

N San Francisco the canned pudding ex- 

plodes. A woman was badly burned and 
pieces of the can lodged in her neck when the 
can went off, as she was taking it out of the 
boiler of hot water. 

As he was stepping up to the porch an Indian- 
apolis man slipped on the ice and dislocated 
his spine. 

When in a New York taxi keep 3 yourself down. 
A woman was riling in one when it struck a rar. 
She bounced to the roof and was badly injured. 

Clergymen, take notice! One slipped in his 
study in Richmond, stuck his hand through a 
glass library case and cut himself severely. 
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_ A fire extinguisher put him out. It exploded 
in his hands in Chicago and killed him instantly. 

Keep away from ladders. It was in Indiana. 
He was passing; the ladder struck his shoulder, 
as it fell, and dislocated the vertebrae. 


A Great Mineral Deposit 


N THE midst of the blue atmosphere in the 

mining business it does the heart good to hear 
of & great mineral deposit in an unexpected 
locality. Between the Southern Pacific Railroad 
tracks and the Gulf of Mexico, at a point some 
125 miles west of New Orleans it is reported 
that a vast body of minerals has recently been 
discovered. 

Within 150 feet of the surface is the top of 
a vein of good bituminous coal which has the 
extraordinary depth of seventy-nine feet; and 
below the coal, with an interval of only twelve 
feet, is a bed of pure rock salt which was pene- 
trated for 1949 feet without reaching its hottom, 
that being the point at which the drill was with- 
‘drawn. This makes this deposit one of the five 
greatest salt deposits in the world, and possibly 
_ the greatest. Other notable deposits are located 
_ in Western New York, Germany, Czecho-Slov- 
akia and India. The Louisiana deposits were 
discovered on the Southern homestead of the 
actor, Joseph Jefferson. An Alaska coal mine 
is now producing 3600 tons of coal per month. 


Governmental Limitations By Frank Burnctt 
R. EDITOR: I have lately subscribed to 
THe Gotpen Acg, and like it very much; 
but I would like to criticize your article on 
_ “Governmental Limitations”. 

In the first place you fail to distinguish be- 
tween brute competition and friendly competi- 
tion. Experience proves that the former 
degrades to the level of the brute, while the 
latter has an elevating effect and increases the 
total of human happiness. 

You say in the article, “Any man who has the 
idea that it would be better for the government 
to own and operate all industries would do 
well to visit any public building and note the 
general shiftlessness,” etc. 

Now that may be in the Fast, but not so on 
this coast. I have lived in fourteen counties on 
the Pacific slope. have traveled in many more, 
and have done some janitor work; but never 
have [ seen any public building that was not as 
neat and clean as the private ones. 
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Further, you seem to recommend government . 
ownership and operation of telephones, and 


later you say that municipalities have engaged 
in the nulk basiness with good results. Now [ 
want to ask, If the principle of public ownership 
is good in the matter of telephones, why is it not 
good in the matter of public buildings? And 
whose fault is it if there is lack of efficieney 
along any line in government if not that of the 
people? The success of any kind of democratic 
form of government depends upon the intelli- 
gence of the common people, and their diligence 
in seeing that the law is enforced. 

May we not reasonably hope that in the 
Golden Age, now dawning, employes of any 
kind in their labors will be inspired with the 
idea of codperation embodied in the words, 
“Love one another’, uttered by “The Man of 
Galilee’? Then there will be no question of effi- 
ciency along any line. 


Farmers in Politics Rae de 
S A matter of self-protection the farmers 
are entering politics in an extensive way. 
determined to take over the supervision, through 
legislatures and Congress, of the packing and 
other industries that handle the food products 
of the farm, as well as of the railroads that have 
nat always been quick to adjust things to the ad- 
vantage of the agricultural interests. Hitherto 
the farmers have been a comparatively helpless 
class, but shrewd observers say that the 1920 
elections will see the American farmer taking 

up the reins to drive the horse himself. 

The way has been blazed in Canada, where the 
farmer-labor combination controls Ontario,_and 
where the politicians promptly rescinded all the 
laws they feared might bring down on them the 
displeasure of the new element in control. Eng- 
land has followed Canada’s lead; and British 
labor men are taking their places in government, 
local and national, in the face of the powerful 
opposition of even Lloyd George.. Soon it is 
predicted the British government will pass into 
the hands of the-duly elected representatives of 
labor. An astounding fact, to the old-line Brit- 
ish politicians, was that they were deserted by 
the middle-class clerks and other white-shirt 
workers, who for the first time threw in their lot 
with the rest of the working people. In France 
Clemenceau went down before the workers’ 
choice, Deschanel. : 
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New Powers in Politics 
[* IS becoming quite evident that 1920 has in 
store some surprising events in the Noveim- 
ber elections. It is freely predicted by party 
managers that the successful party will be the 
Republican or the Democrat party. This may be 
so; for it is a tedious task to get voters into 
a new party. But it is the attitude of those 
elected, not their party names, that is liable 
to prove significant. 

Two entirely new political forees are in the 
field, or will enter before the elections. Both 
have grievances strong enough to make them 
try to see that they are represented in legis- 
lative halls and perhaps in executive chairs. The 
working men realize that the efficacy of the 
Strike as a tool for advancing their material 
interests was largely destroyed by the Anderson 
injunction against the coal miners and the 
active operations of the executive branch of the 
government in the coal strike. It was widely 
predicted then that the nullifying of the pur- 
poses of the trades union would drive the work- 
ers to the ballot. That this will be the ease no 
one can doubt, who has peresived the drift of 
sentiment on this subject. 

The workers may be expected to do hard and 
effectual work toward putting men to represent 


them in the various legislatures and in Con-_ 


gress. It will be easier to get voters to cast 
their ballots for workers running under old 
party names than to disconnect them from their 
parties in large cnough numbers to clect, for 
example, a new Labor party,. though this will 
have a large vote. Labor men can readily 
enough be elected as Republicans or Democrats, 
but especially as the former, on account of the 
unpopularity of the Democratic party, owing 
to certain of their policies and acts. As, Repub- 
lieans, labor men could vote in the interests of 
labor just as effectually as under a new banner. 
It will not be surprising, then, to see a solid 
block of labor Republicans, perhaps added to 
by a block of Democratic labor representatives. 

A similar attitude of dissatisfaction exists 
among the largest single element of voters, the 
farmers. Some 40° of the voters are probably 
in this class. The farmers have learned well 
the lesson that the easiest method of obtaining 
direct representation is under the old party 
‘names, as was done in the Nonpartisan League. 

There are many legislative and Congressional 
districts where the farmers are in an over- 
whelming majority, and it is thought that the 
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election next fall may see the quiét lining up of 
the farmer vote under the banner of whichever | 
cld party is predominant. The purpose of the 
farmers will not be to elect a Republican or a 
Democrat, but to choose a farmer, to see that no 
longer are the interests of the country’s most 
important class of producers made the football 
of the giants of wealth and business. 

With the advent of the farmer and the 
laborite on the floor of legislative bodies and 
perhaps in exceutive chairs, the new phenome- 
non will appear of the control passing from the 
hitherto powerful—the rich and the old-style 
politicians—to classes having more at heart the 
interests of all the people. If absolute control 
is not vested in the combined labor and farmer 
lewixlators, there should be enongh of them to 
hold the balance of power, which is sometimes 
as effectual as having all the power. The com- 
mon people may expect to get back some of 
their lost liberties. If people do not now feel 
free to talk, to write, to print things, or to as- 
semble in peaceable fashion, it will not be long 
before they will enjoy the old-time American 
freedom, for example, of talking without the 
suspicion that some one may be listening to 
throw them into the courts. Writers will be 
able to write with the chains off their pens. 
Peaecable assemblies of common people will be 
held without the slightest apprehension of in- 
vasion by mobs or of personal injury at the 
hands of representatives of the law. And when 
people can talk, write, and think as they please. 
they will no longer care so much about the lib-: 
erty to do these things; and the fires of unrest 
and agitation will die down from lack of fuel. 
Then, their minds free and easy again, they can 
get to work and produce in the old fashion. —- 

It is well known in England that there is 
nothing to fear from the labor men; for once in 
power they become conservative from the very 
responsibility of power. 

Likewise nothing need be feared from such a 
change in the United States; for the farmer is 
naturally a wall of conservatism, and even ex- 
tremely radical workers, if any, would soon find 
that the weight of the cares of the actual con- 
duct of government would sober them. 

This is a period of change. The change is in’ 
the direction of the good of all the people. It 
is the transition from the old order to the new 
—from the old “world”, or state of affairs, 
toward the better one of the Golden Age. 
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Fareless Street-Cars 


Net that street-cars are to see their patron- 
age diminish until no one rides on them; 
but an ideal, to be reached when there will he 
-countless riders and not one of them would 
pay his fare directly, though indirectly it would 
be paid at cost price. 

_The electric railway business has reached a 
distressing state. The traffic is making a nor- 
mal increase from year to year, but in certain 
cities the fare remains the same, in the face of 
mounting costs. In other cities the fare has 
been “adjusted”’—in plain words, raised—to 
from six to ten cents a ride. Even this expedi- 
ent has failed to give much relief; for less peo- 
ple ride, the volume of business falls off, and the 
additional revenue per fare is in danger of be- 
ing eaten up by increasing overhead costs, which 
are heavier per fare, because there are less 
fares. The net profit is about the same, as far 

_ as the financial condition of the roads is con- 
cerned. Everywhere that the fare jumps up, 
private enterprise steps in and provides bus 
lines to carry the people, more uncomfortably, 
but at the old price of five cents, making an 
additional reason why the number of fares on 
the electric railways should decrease. 

Evidently the time predicted is at hand when 

the owners of the electric railways would find 
their investment a burden. They are beginning 
to see a light which they could not discern 
while the roads paid a good profit. Even in New 
York City the railway owners are thinking that 
perhaps municipal ownership is not such a bad 
thing, especially when the city may be induced 
to take the bad-bargain electric railways off the 
hands of private enterprise. A few vears ago 
publie ownership was anathema; for the roads 
paid well. Municipal ownership was making 
good in some important cities, but the railway 
“experts” were at hand in the newspapers col- 
umns to “prove” that there was no failure any- 
where like that of municipal ownership every- 
where. O Wall Street, thy name is legion! 

The common people care nothing who owns 
the street railways. What ther do care tor is 
service. They want the service at a reasonable 
price, though under private ownership they ob- 
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ject to paying for the dead horses contained in 
stock issues nearly all water and bond issues 
2550 to 4054 water, which have been foisted 
upon the railway companies by the enterprising 
promoters who issued the securities and with 
them “sold” a small army of “innocent” third- 


party investors, who at the outset were willing. . 


to take their share of the initial profit, but now 
are bad losers. 

However, the railways may soon gain munic- 
ipal owners. Then the new owners will have to 
meet the same old problems. The lines must 
pay, and that means the maintaining of the bal- 
ance between fares received and expenses paid. 
If the fares are raised the people will growl at 
the municipal administration and perhaps 
change it. If the fares are kept stationary, the 
service may run down at the heel, and the peo- 
ple may change the administration for giving 
poor service. Cities grow, and extensions ‘of 
lines must be built. This takes money; and if 
the lines have poor prospects of paying, the 
money cannot be had from private owners, and 
must be raised by taxation. There is little 
chance of greater economy under public than 
under private ownership, and the net result is 
liable to be more taxes. Then the big taxpayers 
will use money and power to change the admin- 
istration. Coming and going, under public own- 
ership, the administration will see “parlous 
times” before matters are adjusted. 

It has been suggested that under municipal 
ownership the lines might be run on the same 
basis as the streets and all the costs be paid by 
taxation. Streets cost a great deal of money, 
but no one has to pay to ride on them. Side- 
walks are costly, but no one pays a fee to walk 
on a sidewalk. Why, then, should one pay to 
ride-on a municipal railway? 

We are talking of something that may be 
considered an ideal, not as immediately practi- 
cable. People do not pay to ride on elevators 
vertically. What greater reason is there why 
they should pay for being transported horizon- 
tally? Neither is a charge made for a ride on 
an escalator in an obliquely upward direction. 
In the less enlightened days of the nineteenth 
century it was the rule to pay to pass over a 
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road—“turnpikes”, they were called then—now 
it is a mark of backwardness to see a region 
_with toll gates. Not over two decades ago the 
privilege of going over a highway bridge was 
paid for; now practically all bridges are free. 

At first the people would ride on the fareless 
street-cars more than they needed to do; but 
the novelty would quickly wear off. In candy 
factories the girls are encouraged to eat all the 
eandy they want; but it soon cloys. Boys and 
idlers might think they could spend their time 
on free street-cars; but they would tire of the 
same ride; and as. idlers now are not permitted 
to spend their time in public buildings, so they 
would not be allowed needlessly on the cars. 

The person riding on a street-car is not by 
any means the only one benefited by the trans- 
portation. Without the street-cars the great 
stores would be impossible; for they draw pat- 
ronage from a wide area, and the trade they now 
handle would be taken care of in smaller stores 
serving smaller areas. The store benefits from 
the cars, as does the owner of the store build- 
ing, the managers and owners of theaters, 
hotels, markets, churches, offices and the lesser 
stores. All the unearned increment of down- 
town real estate comes from whatever transpor- 
tation brings the people to the doors of the 
stores and offices. The mill and the factory are 
possible because the people are brought by a 
transportation system, without which the own- 
ers would have to establish smaller industrial in- 
stitutions or none at all. , 

It is a little unreasonable to let the people 
that are brought to the stores, offices and fac- 
tories, pay the entire cost of their transporta- 
tion; for they are not the only beneficiaries. 
If all paid that are benefited, part of the burden 
of the street-car would fall on the owners of real 
estate, and of the various businesses that live 
on the people assembled by the street cars. 

If the street transportation were supported 
by taxation the burden would fall with practical 
equality, especially if the head, or per capita, 
tax were raised a little to take any undue bur- 
den off the property and business owners. Then 
the street railways would be operated for serv- 
ice; and while the taxpayers would call for as 
low operating cost as consistent with proper 
service, the question of profit would not enter 
in, any more than a municipality thinks of mak- 
ing a profit off the streets or the schools. The 
question of raising money for betterments and 
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extensions would be readily met because the 
value of the investment would be in the improve- 
ment, and private investors would put their 
funds into such bonds as readily as into any 
other municipal bond backed by city credit. 

It would make little difference to a working 
man where he lived, so far as cost of getting to 
work is concerned. Time would be the only fac. 
tor. Family after family would move out of the 
tenements and slums, the children of the city 
workers would get their place in the sun, andeach | 
working man might have a little home and a 
garden of his own off in the suburbs or out in 
the country. The city’s density of population 
would be relieved, and there would be a chance 
of having better apartments for the poor as the 
pressure for homes lessened and competition 
for tenants sprang up among owners of tene- 
ment and flat buildings. Gradually the factories 
would move out where the workers lived, the 
city would move out toward the country. In 
place of the unsanitary crowding of the “mod- 
ern” city, as one looks into the future, there 
would be the pleasant vision of the stretching 
out of suburban or village life for mile after 
mile, out in the fresh surroundings of the big 
healthful world that encompasses the compar- 
ative squalor of the city. 

In the event of municipal ownership becoming 
a reality, it should not be forgotten by those in 
charge that the promotion, financing, and devel- 
oping of the electric railway system was a work 
calling for great ability, energy, labor and self- 
sacrifice: and those that bore the burden and 
heat of the day should be given a square deal, 
and paid a just price for their properties. The 
fact that the railways, through world-wide con- 
ditions, have become unprofitable should not 


lead to the driving of a sharp bargain in their ~ 


acquirement. The people appreciate the service 
rendered by the men of ability and foresight 
who projected and executed vast plans that have 
proved of inestimable benefit to all. 

Whether these things are realized or not, 
something like them will become an actuality in 
the not distant future. It would seem that how- 
ever we may forecast the future, the actuality 
is alwavs a little, or a good deal, different and 
better. If the cities are not to have free street- 
ears, they will have something better. ‘or the 
Golden Age is about to come, and the niinds of 
millions of able men and women will work out 
things better than today we can even dream. 
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Arid Acreage at $525 
[7 SEEMS almost impossible for the Eastern 

man to realize that arid lands in the West, 
which were entirely worthless a few years ago, 
were sold in the year 1919 for as much as $525 
per acre; yet it is said that even this high price 
was secured for some lands in the Snake River 
Valley, in the vicinity of Twin Valley, Idaho. 
A price of #350 per acre was obtained for a ten- 
acre potato ranch near Nampa, in the same 
state. These prices are unusually high. 

Some farmer accustomed to the development 
of irrigation lands gets his farm in good condi- 
tion for cultivation and his fruit trees approach- 
‘ing maturity, when along comes a man from the 
Middle West with plenty of hard cash that he 
wishes to invest in just such a piece of land. 
The deal is closed, and away goes the first 
farmer and his family to do the pioneer work on 
. another tract. , 

_ The continual moving around of the progres- 
sive farmers of the West is doing a great deal 
for them and for the country. l'armers from 
the Atlantic states, the Southern states, the 
Middle West, and the Far West are brought 
into contact with each other; each has something 
of information to impart and something of 
value to learn. In a very brief time men of this 
stamp turn a wilderness of sand, upon which it 
looks as if nothing of value would ever grow, 
into a thriving city or village of several thou- 
sand people, all by the wise use of a little water 
earried for many miles from its source in a 
mountain torrent, hugging the hillside, winding 

_in and out like a snake until finally the vantage 
point is reached where the waters can be di- 
verted to the plains below. 

A curious sight to the Easterner is his first 
observation of these irrigation ditches, usually 
first discerned in the vicinity of Denver, but 
common to all points west of that gateway to 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states. 
As one goes westward from Denver to Golden 
City the grade of the boulevards is so slight 
as to be hardly noticeable to the eye. Away up 
on the edges of the foothills, hundreds of feet 
above the highway, he sees irrigation ditches 
in parallel lines leading from the mountain 
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streams out to the plains about Denver, but to 
the eye having the appearance of water run- 
ning up hill: The slopés of the land are so grad- 
ual in the valley as to deceive the eye respecting 


the actual down-grade, but seeming up-grade, of - 


these irrigation ditches. 

The government’s stories of what has been 
accomplished on some of its reclamation proj- 
ects read like fairy tales, but are the most sim- 
ple, matter-of-fact truths, Nine years after the 
water was turned into the ditches at Orland, 
California, it had three banks with deposits over 
$1,000,000, real estate improvements amounting 
to $960,000, live stock values of $640,000, and 
irrigated acreage estimated as worth $2,610,000 
exclusive of improvements. The Orland Jer- 
seys won all the grand prizes at the Sacramento 
state fair. All of this development has occurred 
on a property estimated as worth but $25,000 at 
the time the water was first brought into the 
community by irrigation. 

At anirrigation project in Colorado in 1919, a 
canning company put up a million and a half 
cans of tomatoes; and a grower of Elberta 
peaches marketed 50,000 boxes from fifty acres, 
at an average price above 90 cents per box. 
(While we are on the peach question we remark 
an item which appeared in the papers last Fall 
that an Indiana consumer of a box of peaches 
found a memorandum from the grower in Texas 
stating that he had received 50 cents for the 
box; the consumer paid $2.50—nice little profit 
for some “business men” on the way!) 


‘At another Colorado irrigation project, on 


thirteen acres of land, some Japanese farmers 
made $9,000 in 1918 and repeated the perform- 
ance in 1919, raising onions. At the latter proj- 
ect, and at many other places throughout the 
West, the farmers are organizing beet sugar. 
companies, to take advantage of the high prices 
for sugar now obtainable, and expected to con- 
tinne for many years to come. : 
In the Boise Valley, Idaho, the key to pros- 
perity for the farmers was found largely in live 
stock, it having been discovered that the valley 
was a natural section for blue-grass, and there- 
fore particularly suited to the raising of cattle 
and hogs. At the Milk River project, Montana, 
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.the farmers gathered a third cutting of alfalfa 
in 1919. This is unusual for Montana. (It is 
said that in places in Palestine as many as 

eleven crops of alfalfa are now being gathered 
in a year, due to ideal climate, increasing rains, 
and a hot, limestone soil.) 

On the Newlands irrigation project in Nevada 

a small boy marketed $125 worth of canteloupes 
which he raised on a plot of ground one-eighth 
of an acre in extent. On the Carlsbad project 
in New Mexico cotton to the value of $1,000,- 
000 was raised in 1919. On the Rio Grande 
project, near El Paso, Texas, there were pro- 
duced in the Mesilla Valley 625 cars of cante- 
loupes, seventy-seven cars of cabbage, and 
thirty-two cars of pears, besides thousands of 
‘erates of other fruits. 

On-the Umatilla project in Oregon the frosts 
have usually given the fruit growers much trou- 
ble, and some have become discouraged and have 
either gone in for alfalfa farming or moved 
away. However, some years are very good. 
The peaches in this section were sold to the 
local evaporating companies at $40 per ton. A 

rice of two cents a pound does not seem very 
arge to pay for fine peaches. 

There is a good deal of water in a peach, and 
it must take considerable expense to get the 
water out. We do not know how many peaches 
go.to make up a pound of peaches either in their 
natural state or as dried peaches; but we do 
know that the wholesale price of dried peaches 
in New York is 23 cents per pound, and it looks 
to us as though huying natural peaches at two 
cents per pound and selling them in the dried 
form at 23 cents per pound left the way open 
. between Oregon and New York for a number 
of “business men” to be nicely cared for. We 
cannot see any reason why anybody on the road 
could be as anxious about the weather as the 
poor fellow to whom a frost may mean ruin. 

On the Strawberry Valley project in Utah 
540 cars of peaches were marketed in 1919, 
and in the same season 100 cars of pears at 
$800 per car, 60 cars of prunes at $750 per car, 
and 200 cars of apples at $800 per car. The 
total value of the fruit crop to the growers is 
estimated to have been $900,000. 

The Yakima project, in Washington, pro- 
duced in 1919 a trainload of fruit twenty-two 
miles long, worth $4,000,000; the Yakima apples 
are famous in all parts of the country. The dis- 
trict also produces large quantities of soft 
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fruits, potatoes, hay, and pork. At the Okana- 
gan project, in Washington, it is estimated that 
a single highway bridge sustained during the 
season the carriage of 1000 carloads of apples 


inbound to the station, with 500 carloads of box » 


shooks, lumber, coal, and wheat outbound over 
the same bridge. This load was so heavy as to 
require the services of two traffic officers, one 
at each end of the bridge, to keep the traffic 
spread out sufficiently to maintain safety. 
Great and wonderful as have been the irriga- 


tion projects already developed in the Far | 


West, we presume that they are as nothing com- 
pared with works yet to be undertaken and suc- 
cessfully carried to completion in those regions. 
The sources of the great rivers of the West— 
the Rio Grande, Arkansas, Platte, Missouri, 
Yellowstone, Snake, Columbia, and Colorado—- 
are far up among the everlasting snows of the 
Rocky Mountains, and most of their waters 
come from the melting of those snows. Great as 
would be the expense and the difficulties encoun- 
tered, there is nothing impossible in the thought 
that nearly all the waters of those rivers may yet 


be diverted so that every part of the basins - 


which they traverse shall receive a due propor- 
tion of the life-giving floods. This would not 
quite, but almost, cause the Great American 
Desert to disappear. 

The actual disappearance of the Great Desert, 
and of all deserts, wiil surely come about in the 
Golden Age, in many instances — possibly in 
most instances—by the gradual work of recla- 
mation, but in other instances by such changes 
in the climate as the Lord sees will be best cal- 
culated to bring the desired result. 

The snowfalls in the mountains can usually be 


depended upon as sufficient to provide reason-.. 


ably full streams throughout the season; but 
occasionally, as was the case last Summer in 


Montana, the snows went off the mountain tops - 


too early in the season, and a drouth resulted. 
During the winter of 1918-1919 the snowfall 
was unusually light in some parts of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains of California. A similar 
condition prevailed during the winter now 
closed, and leaves a few power plants and other 
projects short of water. It is comforting, under 
such circumstances, to reflect that the Lord has 
the Pacifie Ocean right at hand, and that in 
places it is seven miles deep. When he gets 
rearly it will be casy for hitn to sprinkle as 
much of it on the Western states as he sees best. 
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Why Does the Earth Go ’Round? 


A LITTLE friend in Indiana asked us this 
. question and we replied as follows: 


“We think this question is answered in the ‘Book of 


.. Knowledge’, the Children’s Encyclopedia, and will send 
' your letter to a boy who has one of these encyclopedias, 


in the hope thet he can find the answer and send it to 
you. Meantime, we merely remark that it is a good 
thing for us human beings that the earth does go ’round, 
as otherwise the constant heat of the sun would burn 
us up, et least in the tropics, and on one-half of the 
world life would be impossible, as life requires light. 
Then, also, there would he no vegetation on the dark 
side of the earth. If the carth did not revolve, it would 
be swept by most tcrrible storms, the intensely heated 
air on the one side constantly rising, and the bitterly 
cold sir on the other side of the earth constantly rushing 
in to take its place. This is the best we can do by way 
of explanation at present.” 


We have heard from the lad to whom we for- 
warded the query and he writes us as follows: 


“Dear Dad: I have just received a letter from THE 
Goupes Ace, stating that a boy in Indiana wishes to 
know what makes the earth go ’round, and that they are 
sending his letter to a boy who has the ‘Book of Knowl- 
edge’, in the hope that he will look the matter up for 
him. I presume I am the boy. If I am not, I beg THE 
Gotpen Ace's pardon. But anyway, I have looked up the 
answer, and you will find it enclosed. 

“Business attended to, I wish to speak to you per- 
sonally. Look out for the flu!! I hear it is raging down 
there. Don’t forget to bring the paper when you arrive 
Much love to you and success to THE 


Goupes Act. Affectionately, Jr.” 

The extract from the “Book of Knowledge” 
follows: 

“The sun’s gravitation is certainly not the answer to 
this; for if the earth became still, the sun would pull it 
into itself at once. ‘There is some other source of the 
earth’s motion, which was imparted to it or present in 
it when it was formed, and which through all the ages 


” has not been done away by friction—since, as it appears, 


thege is no friction as the earth swims through the ether. 
lf there were any, surely by this time the earth would 
have been slowed down much faster and would have 
rushed into the sun. 

“This origiual motion with which the earth began. 
and which it. still has, must have the same origin as 
the earth's twisting motion on itself, the motion through 
space, the twisting motion of the other planets, and the 


twisting motion of the sun. We know that all the 
planets twist and move in the same direction. 

“For the source of all this motion, we must go back 
to the source of all motion and all power, back to the 
Author of all things. This is only to say, in other 
words, back to the Creator. No astronomer, however 
wise, has yet been able to ascertain the true cause of 
the earth’s motion.” 


Eight-Day Watches 
pkos the tiny “dime” watch movement, the 
size of a dime, to the new eight-day watch 
is a long step in watchmaking. The little watch, 
one of the smallest of the watch family, is a 
marvel of workmanship, and when set in its 
platinum case, encrusted with rubies and dia- 
monds, it is a jewel of a watch, a combination of 
Tare beauty. The new watch is the result of 
long experimentation. Efforts were made long 
ago by the founder of the Waltham watch in- 
dustry to make an eight-day watch, but it was 
found that a movement of ordinary eighteen 
size could not be relied upon to maintain a con- 
stant rate for an entire week, and the manufac- 
ture of the watch was abandoned. : 
New ideas in watchmaking and new demands 
have brought about further research work and 
now there is a reliable eight-day watch, the 
movement of which is two and three-eighths 
inches in diameter. It would take up the whole 
of an ordinary vest pocket and could not be 
worn as 4 wrist watch, but it is accurate enough 
to he used as a ship chronometer, as an auto- 
mobile watch and in airplanes. Whether it is 


equipped with a bell and can be used to get up~ 


by mornings is not stated, but its convenience 
where continuous service is a desideratum is 
manifest. There are clocks operated by dry 
batteries that will go for a year and a half, but 
the two-year watch has yet to appear. 

Whether man will ever gain the ability that 
gome animals seem to have of telling time ac- 
curately without .a time machine is not certain, 
but it would be convenient, if in the Golden Age 
one could merely refer to an inner consciousness 
of time with a mechanical adjunct. 

Revelation 10:6 teaches not that time will 
cease, but that a certain longed-for and prayed 
for event will be no longer delayed. 
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Intravenous Therapeutics 
Mf ancient and honorable way of medicating 
a sick person is by giving him the medicine 
to eat. What becomes of the drug when mixcd 
with the powerful acids of the stomach appears 
to he something of a mystery, but it is reason- 
able to think that any medicine that the stomach 
acids could affeet would be changed in chemical 
composition. 

The modern way of introducing some medi- 
cines into the system is with a hypodermie 
needle, in the manner in which morphine and 
other drugs are injected. The difference is that 
the remedial agent is introduced directly into 
the blood stream in a vein, rather than into the 
tissues. The medicine is immediately carried 
unchanged wherever the blood goes, instead of 
with the delay occasioned by slow absorption 
from the more or less dense tissues. 

Any physician who is able to introduce a fine 
needle into a prominent vein in the bend of the 
elbow can now administer intravenous medica- 
tion, as it is termed, without the least misgiving 
or doubt. It is considered that many of the 
older remedies are hetter received when given 
intravenously than by the mouth. 

‘During the epidemie of influenza many 
physicians obtained truly remarkable results by 
the intravenous method. With a single admin- 
istration of the drug the patient usually began 
a healthy recovery within three days. By this 
method one physician with a particular pre- 
scription claims not to have lost a case of pneu- 
monia in a dozen vears nor a case of “flu” during 
the recent epidemics. 
_ Whe persons that are liable to get influenza 

are those in whose hlood there is a lack of the 
white blood corpuscles. or leucocytes. This lack 
is technically termed leucopenia. The function 
of the leucocytes is to range about in the blood 
stream and to attack and literally absorb and 
thus destroy any bacteria or germs that may 
exist. Anything that increases the leucocytes 
 imereases power to resist disease, in other words 
immunity to disease. The effect on the number 
of leucocytes of the injection of a preparation 
of sodium salicylate and sodium iodid is as fol- 
lows: number at leuecseytes before injection re- 
spectively 5500, 70U0, 6500, 690U, BOUV, SUUO ; :um- 
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ber after injections respectively 16,000, 15,000, 
20,000, 16,000, 20,000, 18,000. This indicates that 
such an injection increases the leucocytes two 
to three times and in some measure, perhaps not 
in the same degree, increases the defensive pow- 
ers of the body against the disease. It would 
seem that if the intravenous injection effects a 
cure after the disease is in the body, it would 
create temporary immunity if given to a person 
before he catches the influenza or pneumonia. 
Just how long the immunity would last is. not 
certain; for no study of the permanency of the 
increase of leucocytes has been published. 

In order that there be no mistakes made we 
would state that such an administration of a 
medicine should be made by a physician, with an 
all-glass syringe, and should not be attempted 
by a layman; for there are dangers from im- 
proper or insufficient measures for sterilization 
of instruments, the skin, ete. As the publishers 
of this magazine do not wish to handle any 
remedies, we suggest gratuitously that a spe- 
cialty of intravenous preparations is made by 
the New York Intravenous Laboratory, 110 
East Twenty-third Street, New York, and that 
almost any such preparation can be obtained 
from them through a pharmacist for use by a 
physician only. 

No one can tell to what extent drugs will be 
employed as remedial agents in the Golden Age, 
hut we do know that the time will come when 
“the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick”. (Isaiah 
33:24) By the advances in the healing art then 
known the disease-resisting powers of the entire. 
population will be so increased that people will 
be healthy, sickness will be unknown; and finally 
death itself will become .a thing of the past. 
This will take some time; for the last and great- 
est conquest of all will be that over death, as it 
is written, “The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is death”.—1 Corinthians 15: 26. 

This destruction of death is referred to again 
in Revelation 20: 14 as the casting of death and 
hell into the lake of fire. This means that during 
the Golden Age death, including aches, pains, 
mental and moral imperfections of every sort, 
and hades, the great prison house of the tomb 
in whieh mankind awaits a resurrection, will 
gradually be cast, until both are destroyed. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY | 


RUSSELLISM WILL NOT DOWN 


F or Many Years It has Thrived on Persecution and Is No Stranger Before the Courts 
of the Land. Russellites—What and Who They Are. 


Contributed by G. C. DriscoiL 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Reginning with this number, 
there will appear in this department from time to | 
time a series of contributed articies on: 


“LIVE ISSUES OF THE RELIGIONS 
| OF THE WORLD”, — 

Lach article wil! trent some particular movement in 
connection. with whuterer current event or events 
beings it into the spotlight of public interest. 

Artictes for the geries will be secured fron ackaowl- 
edged authorities on the movement discussed. 

On acrount of past and prospective prosecutions, our 
flesr article is devoted to “ltusseliites—Whee and Who | 
They Are’. This article, including an interview with 
Judge Reatherford. President of the Russellite otmini- 
zations, was at our solicitution kindly contributed by 
Mr. G. CG Driscoll. of Los Angeles, Cal, organizer and | 
manager of the Pastor Russell Lecture Bureau, which } 
from 1908 to 1916 had Its headquarters in New Yerk | 
City, Lendon, England, and Melbourne, Australi. 























ARLES TAZE RUSSELL, who at his death 

had a very large following in many countries 
throughout the world, and who was known the 
world over as Pastor Russell, was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in 1852, and died in Texas in 1916, 
while on a train en route from Los Angeles to 
his home in Brooklyn. 

Pastor Russell's fame was largely based upon 
his interpretation of the Scriptures predicting 
the recent world war, which he in his-writings 
for thirty years had shown would begin in 
1914, and by his insistent and continuous public 
proclamation by every means possible repudiat- 
ing the theory of a literal lake ot fire and brim- 
stone as a place of punishment for the wicked. 
Bible tracts distributed everywhere by the hun- 
dreds of millions; free booklets on special topics 
by the million; hooks, “Studies‘in the Scrip- 
tures”, which were sold in many countries with 
a total circulation of approximately twelve mil- 
lion volumes; and by the Photo Drama of Crea- 
tion, a twelve-reel moving picture exhibition ac- 
companied by phonographic talking records, 
which was exhibited as a road show in the larg- 


‘est theaters throughout America, Canada and 


Great Britain, especially elucidating the anti- 


hell-fire Scriptures—all these brought this work 
very prominently before the people, and all 
known supporters of this work became known 
as “Russellites”. 

Notwithstanding the long list of Scripture 
citations to prove his prediction of the then 
future world-war of 1914, Pastor Russell’s writ- 
ings and lectures on the subject were not taken 
very seriously by the public until the actual 
breaking out of the war. 

Pastor Russell on many occasions by his indi- 
vidual activities and so-called “unorthodox” 
teachings aroused the ire of individual clergy- 
men and sectarian partisans; but it remained 
for the world-wide anti-hell-fire campaign, 


| which was greatly augmented by the publication 


of his weekly sermons in four thousand daily 
and weekly newspapers affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Press and similar associations, to arouse 
the enmity of the clergy everywhere against 
Pastor Russell personally and against those who 
officially assumed the direction of and responsi- 
Wility for the continuation of this world-wide 
work under the auspiccs of the Watch Tower 
Bible and Tract Society, the International Biblo 
Students Association, New York People’s Pul- 
pit Association, Associated Bible Students, and 
viher auxiliary associations. ra 

Mvery denomination in-the Evangelical Alli- 
anee, which was formed in 1846 to restrict fur- 
ther independent effort, openly opposes and 
cordially hates the Russellites. This enmity is 
declared by the Russellites to- be a case of 
“darkness hating the light”. 

The Russellites claim that the clergy, both 
Catholie and Protestant. have endeavored and 
are still both seeretly and publicly endeavoring, 


to iuifluence all, as they would have the public 


believe that the Russellites are Bolshevists, 
slackers, unpatriotic and unchristian imps of 


. Satan, on the sure road to an eternity in a boil- 


ing lake of fire and brimstone in which to blis- 


_ter, burn and stew forever and forever. 


Russellites, calm under both persecutions and 


ge 
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‘prosecutions, have continued to prosper; and 
’ they state that the past year has witnessed the 
most phenomenal srowth of interest since their 
organization. 

Judge Rutherfurd, suecessor to Pastor Rus- 
sell as President of the organization, when 
quizzed on the matter of Bolshevism, slackers, 
ete., said: 

Recarpinc Borsmevism: “I am not fully advised as 
to what Bolshevists teach, but insofar as any of them 
teach a resort to violence, we could not be in sympathy 
with them. For forty years Pastor Russell taught that 
he who has peace of mind and heart is the one who 
trusts in the Lord ; and he who would be shielded in the 
great time of trouble which is now upon the earth would 
. be the one who would seek righteousness and meekness, 
as the Scriptures teach. A resort to violence is contrary 
to the teachings of Jesus and the apostles. The members 


of our Society diligently seek to follow such teachings. . 


Any accusation made that we are Bolshevists is wholly 
contrary to the truth, and we cannot believe that any one 
who knows us would make such a charge. We realize 
that we are living in the time foretold by Jesus when he 
said, “The sea and the waves roaring’, meaning that the 
’ restless elements of humanity would be dashing against 
the solid part of society represented by the governments. 
We know what this trouble means, and we try to stand 
sloof from it and to noint the people to the: solution 
through Messiah’s righteous reign.” 

Recarpine Stackers: “A slacker is one who refuses 
to do his duty. But a blacksmith would not be expected 
to practise medicine, nor would one training for a physi- 
cian devote his time to political economy. By these illus- 
trations we mean that men are specialists in their lines. 
A Christian of necessity rust be a specialist, and his 
specialty is to prepare himself for the kingdom of Mes- 
siah. When he consecrates himself to do the Lord’s 
will, then he must follow the expressed will of the Lord 


as set forth in the Bible. For many years Pastor Rus- 


sell conducted a theological school from which numbers 
of profound Bible Students have been sent forth as min- 
isters of the gospel. Many of these ministers officiate 
as elders in organized Bible classes throuzhout America 
and foreign countries. Instead of being slackers, they 
_ give their time, strength and energy, often paring their 

own expenses, to carry out what they conceive to bo their 
commission—to tell the people the divine plan for their 
blessing. 

“The rule concerning them is laid down thus: ‘For 
though we walk in the flesh, we do not war after the 
Sesh ; for the weapons of our warfare are not carnal. but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds” 
oferror. (2 Corinthians 10:3.4) ‘The Congress of the 
United States recognized that there are Christian peopie 
who cannot conscientiously enzage in taking human life, 
and consequently incorporated in the Selective Service 
Law, Section IV, a provision that no one shod be conm- 

















pelled to engage in combatant service whose religibus 
beliefs and teachings are against the taking of human 


life. Many clergymen throughout the country were . 


readily granted the privilege wituout asking for it, while 


those of our organization were compelled to ask, and to 
this end kept strictly within the law in making the for- _ 
mal application for non-combatant service. They have - 


not refused to work, but they have refused to take human 
lite ; for they are expressly commanded by the Scriptures 
not to do so. If others wish to take human life that is 
their business. We hold that whether one engages in 
war or not to the point of taking human life must be 
decided by such with reference to whether or not he is 
a consecrated child of God. The Scriptures do not apply 
in this age to any one except a consecrated spirit-begot- 
ten one, and a man must be the judge himself as to 
whether he occupies this position. Many of our organi- 
cation have been willing to take up non-combatant 
service when called for, and have readily done so.” 


Recargpinc Patrrorisé: “True patriotism means 
love for the people of one’s own country; and surely ro 
one could have a higher patriotism than the follawer of 
Christ Jesus, who would love to see the people of his 
country blest. When patriotism, however, is defined 
to mean the wreaking of vengeance upon anoiher, the 
word is improperly applied. Concerning the Christien 
the Lord says: “Vengeance is mine, I will repay’. Again, 
directing his words to the Christian, the Apostle says: 
‘Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves; but rather give 
place unto wrath; for it is written, Vengeance is mine; 
I will repay, saith the Lord’.—Romans 12:19. 

“Of course, the man who has not devoted his life to 
the Lord is not governed by this rule, but may take a 
different course. His responsibility is different from 
that of a Christian. The Quakers, Dunkers, and other 
religious organizations have made the matter of taking 
humen life a special feature of their statements of be- 
lief or creeds. There seems to be no good reason why 
other Christians holding similar views of the Scriptures 
cannot be governed by the same principles. For fortv 
years or more Pastor Russell set forth the teaching of 


the Scriptures on this point, and those who agreed with : 


him followed these teachings. I dare say there are no 
people on earth who more willingly give their time, 
strength, and energy for the betterment of their fellow 
men than those who are followers of Pastor Russeil.” 
Recargpine InsrgoMENTs or Satan: “Our people 
have heen pessecuted by those who claim to be Christian, 
and doubtless many of them thought they were doing 
God’s service. They have claimed that we were instru- 
ments of Satan and probably thought so. We are sorry 
for them. but we are reminded that it was the ultra- 
religionis: ta Jesus’ time-that denounced him as “Beelze- 
vub, the prince of devils’, The same class accused the 
Apoztie I>.) of being possessed of the devil. And this 
has been te favorite means of the adversary for atiack- 
ing Christians throughout the whole age. We must re- 
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member that Jehovah stated that there would be enmity 
between Satan’s seed and the church throughout the 
entire gospel age; and this has been true. What Pastor 
Russell taught, and what we believe and teach, exposes 
Satan and his wicked machinations, in full harmony 
with the teachings of Jesus and the apostles. And, of 
“course, we expect the adversary and his instruments to 
_ War against us, but we will not resort to his weapons 
of warfare. Our purpose is to tell the Truth, having 


* - full confidence that in due time the Truth will triumph.” 


Conceentne Persecution: Is it a new thing 
to be persecuted for righteousness’ sake? 

“It is true that numbers of the members of the Inter- 
national Bible Students Association throughout the 
United States and Canada were arrested, thrown into 

Jail, held without bail, many of them never tried, many 
tarred and feathered and otherwise ill-treated, advantage 
being taken of the condition of war to do so. Are we to 
;. . think it strange that such fiery trials come to the Lord’s 

_ people? Not if we believe the Scriptures which say, 
‘Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
which is to try you, as though some strange thing hap- 
pened unto you, but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings’. (1 Peter 4:12,13) It 
twas Jesus who said, ‘If they have persecuted me they 
will also persecute you. If ye were of the world the 
world would love its own, but because you are not of this 
world. [not conformed to this present order] but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hatcth 
‘you’—John 15: 18 - 21. 

“Jesus was tried before the Supreme Court of the 
Jewish nation and was unjustly condemned. He was then 
charged with sedition against the Roman government 
and put to death for that reason. The first Christian 
martyr after his time was Stephen, condemned on the 
same charge and stoned to death. St. Paul on the same 
charge of sedition was imprisoned for four years. St. 

’ John on the same charge was imprisoned on the Isle of 
Patmos, during which time he wrote the wonderful book 
of Revelation. Jonn Bunyan, because he refused to con- 

_ form to the state religion of Great Britain, was held in 
/ prison for twelve years. During that time he wrote 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’, which has thrilled the hearts of 
Christians from then until now. It will be ncted that 
each one of these in turn was persecuted by men who 
claimed to be the followers of the Lord. We are not 
finding fault. We are citing the facts and showing that 

. they are exactly in harmony with what Jesus and the 
apostles said would happen; and we are striving to fol- 
low the admonition of these great teachers: to rejoice in 
tribulation. 

“Every reformation has met a violent opposition on 
the part of ultra-religionists. It has heen a favorite 
indictment to charze with the crime of sedition the fel- 
lowers of Jesus ho have meekly tried to walk in the 

. Master's foutsteps. History discloses this throughout the 

entire gospel age. Martin Luther did a wonderful work 


of reformation, and he had his portion of persecution. 

“Since Luther’s time no reformation along religious 
lines has taken place to compare with tuat which has 
been conducted by the International Bible Students As- 
sociation. Our association has sought to turn the minds 
of the people to Bible study and to encourage mankind, 
by showing that the divine plan holds out the hope for 
the blessing of every one who wants to do right.” . 

Why was “The Finished Mystery” published 
and later suspended? 

“In 1869, as @ young man, Charles Taze Russell was 
engeged in business in Pittsburgh, Pa. He was an 
earnest Christian. The doctrine of eternal torture, 
taught by the church to which he then belonged, became 
repugnant to him, and believing that the Bible sup- 
ported the church’s teaching, he refused for a time to 
have anything to do with it. Then he turned to the 
Bible for a personal investigation and learned that the 
Bible does not teach that God will punish any one in a 
place of fire and brimstone, but that as taught by the 
Bible destruction is the everlasting punishment of the 
wilfully wicked. He began a more extensive study of the 
Scriptures and to write and publish his findings thereon. 

“In 1879 he started an organization for the promulga- 
tion of the great truths of the Divine Plan. In the early 
80’s he established a journal, The Watch Tower, which is 
yet published, devoted entirely to religious teachings. 
In the early 80’s he published the book, ‘Food for Think- 
ing Christians’, In 1886 he began the publication of s 
series of seven volumes designated ‘Studies in the Scrip- 
tures’, In the preface of the first. volume, published in 
1886, he stated that there would be seven volumes cov- 
ering this series. Time and again he published the 
statement that the seventh volume would treat particu- 
larly the prophecies of Ezekiel and Revelation. He 
wrote and published six volumes of this series, which up 
to the time of his death had reached the eleventh million 
edition, the greatest circulation that any books have ever 
had aside from the Bible. Upon his death-bed he stated, 
in response to a question, that some one else must pub- 
lish the seventh volume. Within a month after his death 
the Society which he had established, through its prop- 
erly constituted officers directed the collection and prepa- 
ration of the data for Volume Seven. This book was 
designated ‘The Finished Mystery’. 

“Carrying out Pastor Ruseell’s original plan, formu- 
lated more than thirty years previous, this eet 
particularly with the prophecies of Ezekiel and Revela- 
tion. By the 1st of March, 1917, the copy was prepared 
and ready for the printer. All of this was done—even 
the proof-reading—a month prior to the time the United 
States entered the world war. The book was in the hands 


of the printer about the 7th of June. The Espionage | 


Act was passed thereafter: on June 15th, 1917. That 
this book was prepared and published without any 
thought, much less intention. of- interfering with the 
government, must be clear for the reason of its con- 
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templation long before the country was at war and its 
completion before the passage of the Espiomage Act. 
“The book, “The Finished Mystery’ came off the press 
July 17th, 191%. Many persons, having known for 
years that such a book would be published, had previ- 
“ously sent in orders for it; and thus, less than a week 
after it was off the press, 32, 000 volumes were mailed to 
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society immediately suspended the sale and distribution 
of this book all over the country. 

“On the 6th of Mav, 1918, an indictment was re- 
turned in the District Federal Court against eight of the 
officials. and members of the International Bible Stu- 
dents Association, charging a violation of the Espionage 
Lav. Upon the trial of the case, the part of the book 


~ €l these orders. 
the book. Its publish- 
"ers had no thought of 
interfering in any 
e “manner with the war. 
. . The war, however, fur- 
_ + Bished the occasion for 
: the Interna- 
tional Bible Students 
“Association with the 
‘ertme ui pro-German- 






















. “Early in January, 
1918, a leading clergy- 
‘man of Winnipeg, 
-Canada, denounced the 
‘book and the Bible 
Students from his pul- 
‘pit and stated that the 
book was being called 
. to the attention of the 
“Attorney - General. 
Within a few days an 
‘Order in Council’ was 
made forbidding the 
circulation of ‘The 
Finished Mystery’ in 
. Canada. This was fol- 
» lowed shortly by a 
i seizure of our society's 
 account-books at the 

Brooklyn office on the 
_ pretense that we were 
_ getting money from 
_ Germany to. carry on 
German propaganda. 
> But after five weeks of 
“" diligent search of our 

_account- books they 
were returned, not onc 









There was a phenomenal demand for 





Ban on 1 “The Finished Mystery” Lifted 
in Canada 


T HE Canadian people have qeconered many 
of the liberties they voluntarily surrendered 
under the War Measures Act. At midnight of 
Degember 31, hundreds of Orders in Council of 
the War Measures ct came to an end, under 
which some of the people feared they might 
have to suffer restraint for some time. Generally 
speaking, full liberty on a pre-war basis is now 
enjoyed by the Ci anadian nation, including free- 
dom to enjoy rights like those guaranteed in the 
American Constitution regarding freedom of 
speech, the press, and the exercise of religion. 
The press censorship is gone, with the other 
Orders. Objection was raised, however, by the 
Canadian clergy, who put themselves on record 
by a resolution opposing the restoration of free- 
dom of specch and the press. This relief is the 
first-fruits of the Farmer:Labor revolution. 
Just why the Canadian. clergy should want 
war-time restrictions maintained during peace 
was not siated, but it is well known that during 
the war and since, some of the clergy have acted 
in what was termed a high-handed, oppressive 
and intolerant manner in connection with some 
who did not agree with them in things religious. 
Possibly the ministers think that time heals all 
wounds, and if the matter can be kept quiet it 
will be forgotten in a year or two, and are 
playing for a safe position in this respect. 





objected to was found on pages 247 to 253 inclusive; 


one paragraph on page 
247 being an explana- 
tion of Revelation 16: 
13, which St. John 
wrote on the Isle of 
Patmos while serving 
a term of imprison- 
ment on the charge of 
sedition. The other 
objectionable quota- 
tions cited were: a quo- 
tation from a sermou 
delivered by the Rey. 
Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes in New York 
City, and a quotation 


from another sermon ° 


by a New York clergy- 
man, which had beon 
published previously in 
The Watch Tower. 

“The members of the 
International Bible 
Students Association 
were charged with 
conspiracy to interfere 
with the progress of 
the war, and that ther 
had published this 
book and attempted to 
get exemption under 
the Selective Service 
Act for the purpese of 
carrying out the alleg- 
ed conspiracy. 

“Asa matter of fact, 
aconspiracy and inter- 
ference with He gor- 


tt. 


crnoment was t! ~ ‘last 





item having been found to indicate that as much asa cent 
came from a questionable source. Secret service men 
~sof the Army Intelligence Bureau, without pr roper war 

yant or authority, saad not only the treasurer's bovis, 
but a large amount of other books and papers. “Tue 
_ press then Published the statement that “The Finished 
: — Mystery’ contained seditious utterances. This was 7he 
" sirst intimation that any one of our soviety had that 
there Was objection on tie Dart of the government to t.> 
circulation of the book. Thereupon the officials of th2 
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thing they would have thought of attempting; an: thus 
they “all testified on the with ness stand. That the officers 
vf the society had no thought of interfering with the 
government is evidenced by: a statement concerning the 
war published in The Watch Tower, the official organ 
of the Tnternational Bible Students Association, under 


“gate of May 15, 1917; which we quote as follows: 


“‘Geod men differ as to the meaning of God’s law, 
and hezein ig where the law of the land justly recognizes 
that each w:an shall be granted liberty to exercise his 
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Bt ihendiaations religious convictions. Let every man who 
. can with a clear conscience go to war, do so. Thani: 
. God for the privilege of living in the United States. 
» While we all recognize that it is not a perfect govern- 
ment, yet it is the best of all earthly governments. Every 
~~, o@e who lives under the fisg of the United States should 
- be loyal to that government as against all earthly gov- 
- ernmenta, No citizen of this country could be a Christ- 
. ign and do violence to the government of the United 
States. To be loyal to the Law af God he must render 
'  wmto the United States government everything that is 
- Bot in contravention of the Divine Law.’” | 
>. “The fact that these Bible Students sincerely intended 
... to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ and to not inter- 
fore with any one else seems to have been lost sight of. 
°.. Whe result of their trial in the District Court before 
_ Mr. Justice Howe is well known. 
“Commenting upon this trial. the New York Evening 
Post on June 21, 1918, first quoting the words of Mr. 
. Jastice Howe, said: 
» \ ¢& person preaching religion usually has ‘sauch in- 
' fluence and.if he is sincere he is all the more effective. 
After uttering these words, Judge H. B. Howe, of the 
United States District Court in Brooklyn, sentenced the 
- teligious persons before him to twenty years each in 
prison. It was necessary, he said, to make an example 
_ of those who sincerely taught this religion, which, like 
~ thet of the Mennonites and the Quakers, and many 
' other sects, forbids the taking up of arms. They were 
guilty, plainly, of having urged men to follow what 
they considered the teachings of the Lord, and to apply 
literally the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill”. So 
the jury could do nothing less than find them guilty of 

. having violated the statutes of the country, whatever 
may be the correctness or incorrectness of their attitude 
-toward the moral and religious law. We trust that 
teachers of religion everywhere will take notice of this 
judge’s opinion that teaching any religion save that 

* which is absolutely in accord with statute laws is a grave 
‘-y crime which is intensified if, being a minister of the 
'*. gospel, you should still happen to be sincere. There is 
no doubt that Judge Howe made his sentences severe 

. enough; they are about double those imposed by the 
Kaiser upon the Socialists who have been trying to upset 

a his wicked regime, and three times longer than many 
“  “. gentences imposed upon would-be regicides.’” 

_ Ys there any special connection with the per- 
secution just described and your present lecture, 
‘The World Has Ended, Millions Now Living 
Will Never Dic’? 

_ For many yeers Pastor Russell called attention to the 
Scriptural teaching that the world. would end, anu that 
1914 marked an important date in connection with the 
werld’s end. He based kis conclusion upon the prophetic 

















statements of Jesus and other Biblical witnesses. Sev- 
eral years in advance, he brought proof. from the Scrip- 
tures that the world war would begin in 1914. It began 
exactly on time. He showed that Jesus taught that this 
war would be followed closely by revolution; and that 
prophecy has already been fulfilled with reference to 
Russia and Germany, and other countries are threatened 
with similar trouble. He told the people that Jesus 
and the apostles taught that this war would be accom~- 
panied by famine and pestilence; and this has been 
clearly fulfilled. He called attention to the fact that the 
world would pass through the greatest time of trouble 
ever known; and surely no one will attempt to gainsay 
rid prophetic statement is now in course of ful- 
t d 


“Many people have foolishly teught that the end of 
the world means the burning up of the earth. That 
is an entirely erroneous view. The word world meaus 
social order of things, conditions of society prevailing 
for a specific time. There was a world, or s social condi- 
tion or order of things, which persisted frora Adam to 
the Flood ; and that world ended, as the Scriptures 
clearly state in 2 Peter 3:5,6. Then followed another 
social order or arrangement of things, called in the 
Scriptures ‘the present evil world’. This order of 
things began to pass away in 1914 and therefore, tech- 
nically speaking, the world ended then. No thoughtful 
person will attempt to say that society will ever return to 
the conditions that prevailed ten years ago. We are in 
s time of reconstruction, and in due time the people 
will be greatly blessed. The reason for this is set forth 
in the Bible, one which Pastor Russell and his sssociates 
clearly taught and yet teach, namely: 

“That Adam’s disobedience forfeited for him the right 
to life everlasting in happiness; and by inheritance this 
condemnation passed upon the entire human family. 
God promised to redeem the human race and ultimately 
restore mankind to its former condition, which is to be 
accomplished through the great atonement sacrifice-ef- 
Jesus Christ. Since the time of Eden man has dili- 
gently sought three things, namely: life, liberty and 
happiness. All of his efforts to gain these have failed. 
The majority of men have reached the conclusion that 
these desirable things are unattainable. We are glad 
that they err in this; for the Scriptures. teach, and this 
is what we are trying to tell the people, that in Jeho- 
vah’s due time every man shall have s full and fair 
opportunity to render himself in obedience to the laws 
of God, and that all who do so shall ultimately attain 
life, liberty and happiness. 


“This was the teaching of Jesus and the apostles; but 
shortly after the apostles died, Satan blinded the minds 
of protessing Christians generally and turned them away 
from the beauties of the divine arrangements. This re- 
sulted in great persecution of those who claimed -to be 
Christian, and then the formation of many Christian 
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sects, some teaching one saying and some another, and 
all departing in some measure from the Bible. 

“To revive the message of good cheer taught by Jesus 
and the apostles has been and is the object and purpose 
of the International Bible Students Association, which 
was organized by Pastor Russell. This association is not 


political in any sense, but its work is wholly educational’ 


along Scriptural lines, and its members believe that Mes- 
siah’s kingdom is the only panacea for the ills of human- 
kind. Jesus taught his followers to pray for the coming 
of that kingdom, stating that when it comes God’s will 
shall be done on earth as it is done in heaven. The 
establishment of that kingdom of righteousness will 
_ quite naturally mark the end of Satan’s power to deceive 
and blind the people, and will destroy wicked schemes 
and schemers from the earth. This is the reason that 
the followers of Christ have earnestly desired his second 
coming. Our eociety, in harmony, as we believe, with 
the Bible, is vigorously endeavoring to get before the 
people the truths now due to be understood; among 


-. which are these: 


“That no one is to be tormented eternally in ‘rell-fire 
and brimstone, but those who have died will be awak- 
ened out of death and given a fair trial for lite, and 
_ those who are living will be given the first opportunity ; 
and that with the establishment of Messiah’s kingdom, 
millions of people then living on earth will never die. 
The Scriptural evidence shows, in conjunction with evi- 
dence that is daily before our minds, that we are now in 
@ great transition period, passing from one order to a 
“new and better order, and that Messiah’s kingdom with 
all its beauty and glory for the blessing of the human 
race, is now about to be inaugurated. 


“We, of course, expect Satan and his instruments to 
strive to blind the minds of the people to these great 
truths. But under the reign of Messiah the long-cher- 
ished desire of man will be realized, namely : life, liberty, 
. and happiness. Of course, you cannot now expect me 
here to give a full statement of the process of applying 
these blessings, but this is exactly what I do explain in 
my public lectures and what Pastor Russell explainod in 
his lifetime. I am trying to point out now that what 
Pastor Russell taught would happen is actually taking 
- place; and if the people could realize this, Bolshevism 
and Anarchism would cease and the people would return 
to a sane condition. We are not fighting anybody. We 
are merely trying to get the Truth before the world.” 

Whence do you get your moncy? 

“That has been a source of mystery and annoyance to 
many religionists who spend much of their time in 
soliciting money. During the forty vears or more of 
his experience, Pastor Russell never took up a ccllection, 
nor has any one of the International Lible Students 
Association solicited for money. 

“The association is composed of men and women who 
believe the Bible and arc engaged in preaching the mes- 
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sage of Messiah’s kingdom. For several years they have © 


been expecting the trouble that is now upon the world, 
and marked its coming as a fulfillment of divine proph- 
ecy ; and they expect this to be followed by the Millen- 
Nial reign of Christ, that will bring order out of chaos 
and blessings to all the people. So thoroughly do 
they believe this that they have been glad to devote their 
time and money to the proclamation of this message 
that others might know that there is a better time 
coming and might have hope for the future. 

“They really love their fellow creatures, even those 
who persecute them; and so sincere is their interest in 
telling others of a better time to come that instead of 
soliciting others for money they voluntarily contribute 
according to their ability. They believe this work is the 
Lord’s work and that the Lord will not permit his work 
to suffer because of the lack of money. Many profes- 
sional and business men have left lucrative positions and 
have voluntarily engaged in the work without money and 
without price. Not one person in the association draws 
a large salary, and none get more than what is neces- 
sary for their actual necessities.” 

What is there of special interest respecting 
your memberships? 

“The International Bible Students Association docs 
not solicit members. It never has done so. Jesus fore- 
told that the age would end with a harvest, during which 
time his true followers would be drawn together without 
regard to creed or denomination. Believing that the 
past forty years or more have been included in that har- 
vest tire, Christians from the Catholic and all Protes- 
tant denominations have united together in this work. 
Their sole purpose is to bring the message of the Lord’s 
kingdom to all who have a disposition to hear, to the 
end that truly consecrated Christians, regardless of creed 
or denomination, might be gathered unto the Lord and 
ultimately participate in aiding the up-lift and blessing 
of humankind.” 

The foregoing interview with Judge Ruther- 
ford was secured just prior to his leaving for 
his home in California. Upon his return he is 
scheduled to deliver an address in the New 
York Eippedrome, March 21, on “Millions Now 
Living Will Never Die”. This lecture is the real 
beginning of an announced world-wide cam- 
paizn, and well illustrates the general plan 
which tor vears has been followed by the Rus- 
sellites, by using the largest auditoriums for 
lectures with seats free and no collections taken, 
and with every one invited. 

T think I can well close this artiele by quoting 
a remark once made by a Brooklyn, N. Y., 
clergyman, who said: “What chance have we 
against Pastor Russell, who. offers seats free, 
no collections, a free lunch, and no hell-fire!” 
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1. What kind of body did Jesus have before 


he came to eari 
Answer: See Philippians 2:6; John 4:24; 1 Cor- 
inthians 15:44 . 
._ 2. What is the difference between a natural 
body and a spiritual body? a 
Answer: The natural body is of the carth, flesh, 
blood and bone, and ia visible. The spiritual body is 
invisible, and we know not what it is like—Genesis 2:7; 
Hebrews 3:7, 8; Psalm 8:4; 1 John 3:2; John 4: 
24; Luke 24:39; John 3:8. a 
3. What was Jesus’ name in heaven before he 
came to earth? 
Answer: See Danicl 12:1; Jude 9; Revelation 12:7. 
4. What did Michael create first? 
Answer: See Isaiah 14: 12, 
p-. 5. Who was Lucifer? 


er: See Isaiah 14:12-15; Ezekiel 28:13- 

-18; Luke 10:18. 

6. What else did Jesus create? 

Answer: See John 1:3; Colossians 1:16; Ephesians 
8:9; Hebrews 1:2; Psalm 33:6. 

7. What are spirit beings? 

Answer: See Deuteronomy 4:12; 1 Timothy 6:16; 
John 5:37; John 4:24; Luke 24: 39. 





JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 
NE question for each day is provided by this journal. The purent will find it Anteresting and helpful 
to have the child take up the question each.day and to aid it,in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 

thus developing u knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which Is desired. 
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§. Did Jesus give up his spirit body and 
heavenly home when he came to earth? 
Answer: See Hebrews 2:9; Philippians 2: 6-8; 
2 Corinthians 8:9; John 1:14; Galatians 4:4; 1 
John 4:2, 3,9; 2 John 7; Luke 9: 58. 
9. When Jesus came to earth was he. more 
than a man? 
Answer: See Hebrews 2:14; 1 Peter 3:13; 2 Cor- 
inthians 5:21; Hebrews 4:15; 7:26. 
10. Was Jesus part God and part man, that 
ts, part human and part divine? 
Answer: 8:4, 5; 12 Timothy 2:5; 
Hebrews 2:9; John 1:14; Romans 5:15. 
11. Did Géd send Jesus into the world? 
Answer: See John 3:16, 17; 7:29. . 
12. Why did Jesus come into the world? 
Answer: See Matthew 20:28; Mark 10:45; John 
6:38-40; 10:11, 15-18., 
13. Why was it necessary for Jesus to die? 
Answer: See 1 Peter 1:18, 19; Hoses 13:14; 
Romans 5:6; Hebrews 9:22; 1 Corinthians 15:21; 
1 John 2:2; Isaiah 53:5. 
14. What will be the result of the death of 
Jesus? 
Answer: See John 5:28, 29; 10:10; Romans 6: 
23; Daniel 12:2; 1 Corinthians 15: 22, 





BE JUST AND FEAR NOT 


By J. B. 


Speak thou the truth! Let others fence 
And trim their words for pay; 

In pleasant sunshine of pretense 
Let others bask their day. 


Guard thou the fact; though clouds of night 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop ;— 

Though thou shouldst see thine heart’s delight 
Berne from thee by their swoop! 


Face thou the wind! Though safer seem 
In shelter to abide: 

We were not made to sit and dream; 
The safe must first be tried. 


Where God has set hls thorns about, 
Cry not, “The way is plain” 

Elis path within, for those without, 
Is paved with toil and pain. 


One fragment of his blessed word 
Tato thy spirit barned, 

Is better than the whole, half-heard, 
And by thine interest turned 


Alford. 


Show thou the light! If conscience gleam, 
Set not the bushel down; 

The smallest spark may send his beam 
O’er hamlet, tower, and town. 


Woe, woe to him, on‘ safety bent, 
. Who creeps to age from youth, 
Failing to grasp his lfe’s intent 
, Because be fears the truth! 


Be true to every inmost thought; 
And as thy thought, thy speech! 
What thou hast not by suffering bought, 
Presume not thou to teach! 


Botd on, hold on! Thou hast the rock: 
The foes are on the sand: : 
The Grst world-tempest’s ruthless shock 

Scatters their shifting strand; 


While each wild gust the mist sBal! clear, 
We now see darkly through, 

and justifed at Iast appear 
The true, ta him that’s true. 
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Gentlemen :—TI desire to help the - 
Jews in the restoration of Palestine - 













PALESTINE THE NEW 


pe imagination of mankind is fired today by the 
picture of a New Palestine—a Palestine Restored. 
In this the world eces more than the return of scattered 
Israel to the Promised Land—more fhan a realization of 
the ageslong aspirations of a people. It sces the renewal of 
a fount from which, for centuries past, civilization has 
rawn rich inspiration—moral, intellectual and spiritual. 
Once more united on the sacred soil.of their fathers, inspired 


anew by their traditions of old, their wisdom enriched by the. 


accumulated lore of many peoples and many lands, the modern 
sons of an ancient race will give new treasures to the world. 


Palestine Restored holds out new promise to mankind. 
U. S. SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS says: 
_ “Y think it all constitutes an epoch in the history of the 


“Chosen Race,’ and still more than that, it constitutes an epoch 


in the history of civilization.” 


PALESTINE RESTORATION FUND 


Write for free literature. Contributions to authorized representatives or direct to 


The Zionist Organization of America 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City , 
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tHe ~DEAD” 


The new book that tells the secret of the Do you seek to know of your loved ones in 
mysterious communications from the unscen death? converse with them? see them face to 


world— 


face? 


Touches every phase of these remarkable Would you know the exact truth about their 


phenomena— 


condition ? 


Lets the light of truth shine upon a theme Then you cannot procure this book too quickly. 
hitherto shrouded in gloom and darkmess. It tells you clearly what the Bible teaches on 


ORDER COUPON 


this important subject. 


NO OTHER BOOK HAS EVER BEEN IN 


Mark X in the proper space, cut out and mail SUCH DEMAND 


with your address. 


{ JI es oe bcc cael’ 250,000 copies in the first edition alone. 
ee aaa hae Gotozn AcE for one year. Everybody wants it because it contains detailed 


{ }]. I enclose 50c for a copy of the book information not to be found in any other work. 
Dean”, : 


“TaLKYNG WITH THE 


Order your copy today. 


Price, 30e prepaid. 
Address all orders to 


International Bible Students Association, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HEN the constant sinking of merchant ves- 
: sels convinced the United States that it 

.. Must enter the World War, one of the first 
things decided upon was to build a large fleet 
to replace the vessels sunk and to transport the 


American army to France. To build this fleet 
within the short time in which it must be done 
required an army of ship workers. These work- 
ers had to be taken from other American indus- 
tries, already crippled by the draft. The only 


‘way these workers could be obtained was by 


offering them wages large enough to induce 


them to leave their jobs and their homes and 


go to the points where the shipyards were lo- 
cated, and live in the overcrowded conditions 
then necessary. The wages had to be enough, 
in effect, to enable each to support two homes. 
The wages necessarily paid in the shipyards 
affected the whole country. Other employers 


‘everywhere had to boost the wages in order to. 


hold their men. Every time they boosted the 
wages of their men they boosted the prices of 
the things which the men made, so as to get 
their money back. Thus the wave of high wages 
and high prices spread. 

Government employes in common with 
other workers felt the pinch of rising prices 
and clamored for relief. In August, 1919, over 
the protest of the Postoffice Department, the Na- 
tional Association of Postal Employes suc- 
ceeded in securing the passage of a bill grant- 
ing to the clerks and carriers an average in- 
crease in salary of about $150 per year. About 
250,000 men and women workers were affected, 
thus increasing the postal budget by about $40,- 
000,000 per year. 

A little after the bill for relieving the condi- 
tion of the postal workers had passed, attention 
was conspicuously drawn to another class of 





Number 14 


workers in Washington, and the Nolan bill was 


‘passed making the minimum wage for Govern- 


ment service at the capital $90 per month. This 
raised the wages of 66,000 employes, some of 
whom were then receiving only $60 and had not 
had an increase of salary in eleven years. One 
of these was a woman eighty-four years of age 
who entered the Government employ forty-nine 
years before at $432 per year and was in the 
fall of 1919 receiving $729 per year. 


Other Government Advances 
HE advance of wages of Government em- 
ployes was not confined to Washington. It 
also occurred in New York City, where an exten- 
sive campaign for better living conditions was 
carried on in the fall of 1919 by policemen, fire- 
men and other municipal employes. As a result 
of the agitation the payroll of the city for 1920 
was increased to the extent of $10,000,000, an 
average increase of about $100 to each of the 
109,000 employes on the city payroll. Of this 
amount $1,250,000 went to the firemen and 
$2.750,000 to the police. These increases raised 
the pay of first-grade firemen and policemen to 
$1900 per year. Before the increase went into 
effect it was said that the policemen of New 
York were receiving less wages than the union 
dishwashers in the restaurants. No increases 
were made in New York to city employes receiv- 
ing more than $3000. We think Mayor Hylan 
handled this matter in a very just and proper 
way. Others may well profit by his example. 


New York Wage Items 
C'CORDING to the information which reaches 
us, Window cleaners in New York City receive 
$36 per week, telegraph operators $37 to $40 
per week, street car conductors $6.40 per day, 
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and paperhangers $8 per day. Tailors get $50 per 
week for a forty-four-hour week; tailors’ helpers 
get $40 and the women helpers get $35. Alter- 
ation workers get $45 per week. All garment 
workers get time and a half for overtime. 

The president of one of the largest retail 
clothing concerns in New York, a concern which 
does its own manufacturing, has stated that the 
labor costs in clothing are now so high that 
fully 80% of the prices charged go into the labor 
required for making the cloth and trimmings 
and putting them into the finished suit. It is 
also said that in the last three years the work- 
ers have received advances in wages of more 
than 100%. <A bright feature for dealers in 
-elothing at present is that on account of the 
prevailing shortage in all lines there are no 
losses from shopworn goods, as nothing is car- 
ried over from one season to another. 

In September the longshoremen of New York 
demanded an increase of 15 cents per hour, 
bringing their wage up to $1 per hour, with 
double pay for overtime and for handling sal- 
vage. In the same month the stevedores of 
Porto Rico, backed by the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union of America, surprised the 
natives and surprised the world by suddenly 
presenting demands for an increase from 30 
cents per hour to 75 cents per hour, with time 
and a half for overtime, night work, Sundays 
and holidays. 

‘In August, 1919, me average weekly wages in 
New York state were $23.85. The average week- 
ly earnings of factory workers were as follows: 





Water, light and. power.. $28.80 
Metals and machinery. . 26.44 
Paper manufacture... 25.96 
Stone, clay and’ glass. ess SALT 
Printing and ‘paper goods_._____... 24.05 
Chemicals, oils and paints 23.40 

_ Furs, leather and rubber 23.30 
Clothing enn 22,56 

“Wood manufactures__....--_-_. 21.99 
Food, beverages, tobacco.—.-—---—----. 21.69 
DOXA CS cisco eee 18.88 


Massachusetts W age Notes 
T BOSTON in October the National Indus- 
trial] Conference Board reported that in the 
five years from July 14, 1909, to March 19, 1919, 
the wages in eight leading industries had ad- 
‘vanced all the way from 62% to 110% to offset 
advances in cost of living ranging all the way 


from 74% to 112%. Thus the net condition of 
the workers is worse by 12% to 2%. 

Items frequently get into the New York 
papers which are calculated to misrepresent the 
workers in various parts of the country. The 
papers here have been circulating stories to the 
effect that shoe workers in Boston are making 
$120 per week. Like the stories of the fabulous 
wages paid to engineers and conductors, this 
is probably some isolated case where a single 
worker by working two days in one has made 
this wage for one week. We doubt that this 
is a truthful report. 

It could hardly be true in Brooklyn, where the 
8000 shoe workers average between $35 and $40 
per week. The cutters make a little more than 
this, their earnings on piece work frequently 
running to $60 per week and sometimes as high 
as $75 per week. Those who make the higher 
wages have to work very hard for it, and they 
earn their money. The shoe factories are try- 
ing now to standardize costs, and the workers 
are trying to get a standard wage. Where the 
emploves do not work at piece work they are ask- 
ing for $1 per hour for a forty-four hour week. 

In Massachusetts there has been established 
a minimum wage of $12.50 for candy workers 
This amount is said to be the very least that 
a self-supporting woman can exist upon and 
maintain her health. The $12.50 is itemized as 
follows. We hope the thoughtful will not fail 
to take note of the sum which Is set aside for 
self-improvement. It represents the chance 
that the young woman has of getting a footing 
in a better occupation: 














Board and lodging____E $7.00 — .. 
Clothing ssanssicsntetmicecaes SSO 
Carfare siete 76 
Laundry pmencennmenceenene — OU 
Vacation .. mle! A) 
Recreation eee 00 
Doctor. and dentist_———--—-....—._ .30 
Savings and insurance.—_—-—_______-___-._. .30 
Tncidentals 22a niece ene, 25 
Newspapers and magazines... 18 
Self-improvement ————~-————---..___ 15 
Church en ceenrmnnmitmene AL 
$12.50 


Foreign Wage Items 

Ne wage situation in England is still in a 
very unsettled condition. Large sums were 

until recently paid out in unemployment pen- 


sions. Table hands in England now receive mini- - 
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_ mum wages of $15 per week. This is a great deal 


more than formerly received, but does not rep- 
resent a higher wage when the cost of living is 
taken into account. 

Wages for the well-to-do continue to improve! 
In 1900, there were in England 11,000 men 
whose earnings were $25,060 per year, and in 
1919 this number had become 18,000. In 1909, 
there were 166 whose incomes were $250,000 

_ per year; in 1919 this number was 321, almost 
double. In 1909, there were 63 whose incomes 
were over $500,000 per year; in 1919 this num- 
ber was 148, more than double. As a class, 
the well-to-do are as anxious as other workers 
that their weges should not be reduced, and 
they generally move in select circles where their 


- opinions count for something. 


Miscellaneous Wage Items 


W tT wages ought a rich man to receive? 
What wages ought anybody to receive? 


It al] depends upon circumstanecs; upon what’ 


his value is to the community. It is often more 


_ profitable to a business, and theretiore to a com- 


munity, to have an expert brought in at $100 
per day than to have all the wages of all the 
regular employes in the business advanced 10%. 

_ The expert might save the business; the un- 
wise raisc in wages might kill it. The right 
way to compare skill and energy and get the 
hest results from both is an unknown way. The 
nineteenth century did not know all about this 
problem. Perfect economic wisdom is ahead, 
not behind. We all want to do full justice to 
the workers of every class. 

Ford, of the Ford Motor Car interests. is 
trying to solve ihe problem for himself and his 
men, and let economists of the next generation 

“decide whether he acted wisely or foolishly. But 
he is geiting results. The minimum wage of 
his men until recently was $6 per day, but in- 
stead of hemoaning this, as is the ease with so 
many capitalists, he has now raised the mini- 
nium wage to $8 per day, the wages in some In- 
stances going as high as $12 per day. Besides 
this, he expects by next summer to reduce the 
prices of Ford automobiles and to have back 
exclusively in his own hands all the stock of the 
Ford eompany, now approximating in value 
$1,000,000,000. This would be the largest single 
enterprise ever owned and managed by one man. 

In September, the board of trustees of the 
University of Chicago increased the salaries of 





all faculty members by an addition of approxi- 
mately 20% to partially cover the 80% increase 
in cost of living. This reached all those whose , 
salaries were less than $7000 per year. 
Turning from college professors to street 
railway men, the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes stated 
before the Federal Electrical Railways Cominis- 
sion in October that a minimum wage of $6.40 
was desired for each employe as a living wage. 
To some papers this seems a terrible thing; they 
argue that this would be entirely too much to 
pay to a stenographer. Maybe it would; it all 


.depends upon what the stenographer had to do 


with his or her wages. It costs stenographers 
just as much to live as it does other people, and | 
it takes as much brains to transcribe shorthand 


- notes and operate a typewriter as to collec 


fares or run an electric motor. 


Calm Judgment Needed 


I TIS a time for calm judgment. In his state- 

ment to the railway shopmen shortly before 
he began his Western trip, the President said: 

“It is neither wise nor feasible to take care of in- 
creascs in the wages of railroad employes at this time bv 
jnercages in freight. rates. Only by keeping the coat of 
production on its present level, by: increasing production 
and by rigid economy and saving an the part of the peo- _ 
ple, can we hope for large decreases in the burdensome 
cost of living which now weighs us down. Demands un- 
wisely madc and passionately insisted upon at this time 
menace the peace and prosperity of the country as noth- 
ing else could, and thus contribute to bring about the 
very results which such demands are intended to 
remedy.” ; 

In the spirit of the President's counsel, the 
painters, paperhangers and decorators of Ho- 
boken in August last voted to renounce their 
demands for $1.50 increase per .day and de- 
cided to make the best of their $6.50 per day. 
At about the same time certain representatives 
of the Midvale Steel Company, in convention at 
Atlantic City, issued a published protest against 
further advances in wages, declaring, “That the 
persistent and unceasing demand of workmen 
employed in all classes and kinds of industries 
for a shorter day’s work and an increased wage 
in ordér to mect the present high cost of living 
is uneconomic and unwise and should not be 
encouraged”. We do not know whether or not 
it is true, as reported, that the Midvale Steel 
Company paid the expenses of these representa- 
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tives to and from Atlantic City and while there. 
If so, it would detract somewhat from the value 
of their published statement. 

To settle the wage warfare we need the guid- 
ance of the wisest worker of all the ages. Not 
many have noticed the premium which the Lord 
pats upon work. Not eternal loafing but eternal 
work in the interest of others is held out in the 
Scriptures as the reward of the Lord’s over- 
coming saints. Of the divine attributes it is 
said, “They have no rest day and night”. (Reve- 
lation 4:8) Other statements of similar import 
are the following: “My Father worketh [right 
along) until now, and I work’. (John 5:17) “I 
must work the works of him that sent me, while 
it is day: the night cometh when no man can 
work.” (John 9:4) “We are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 
(Ephesians 2:10) “It is God which worketh in 
you both to will and to do.” (Philippians 2:13) 
“We are laborers together with God.” (1 Corin- 
thians 3:9) “Workers together with him.” (2 


Corinthians 6:1) “Who shall change the body. 


of our humiliation, that it may be fashioned 
like unto his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able to subdue all things 
unto himself.”—-Philippians 3: 21. 


British Economics 
Haase who have given the matter careful 
-& study claim that if the war interest is to be 
paid and if labor and capital are to receive their 
present rewards, England must produce two or 
three times as much as she did in 1913. But 
- although there is less unemployment in England 
now than was ever known before, and although 
production is going ahead full blast, yet the 
production is not enough to enable the people 
as a whole to turn over annually to the govern- 
ment the three or four billion dollars necessary 
to meet the interest charges owed to those in 
- England and America who financed the war. 
The economics of the situation would seem to 
say in stentorian tones that if it was necessary 
for the people to work and save during the war 
in order to win it, it is now necessary for them 
to work and save to recover from its effects. 
The people are working hard, but they are not 
working the same hours as formerly; and it is 
elaimed that the figures show that in proportion 
es the hours were reduced the production was 
reduced. This helps to keep the cost of living 
up, and has the effect of narrowing the market 


for the goods produced, because the higher the 
prices of goods the fewer people can afford to 
buy. Production is the backbone of prosperity. 

The people are not as frugal as during the 
war, or even before the war. The food statistics 
show that they are eating more per capita than 
they did. This is partly due to the fact that 
more families than formerly have been able to 
lay in stores of provisions, and partly to the 
reaction which has followed the strain of the 
years of privation. 

Then the war has had the effect of fostering 
extravagance. War profits in some directions 
have been enormous, and a get-rich-quick boom 
has been sweeping the country. Speculation is 
rife, the :ldest cotton mills are changing hands, 
and war profits are being used for other things 
than the payment of debts. Small factories, 
capable of producing but half a dozen cars per 
week, have been flooded with orders for thou- 
sands of automobiles. It is estimated that 300,000 
people have ordered cars and paid $250 apiece 
deposit upon them; but multitudes of these 
orders cannot he filled because raw materials 
cannot be had. Mills and factories are being 
sold at five times their pre-war figures. Trusts 
are in the making, and what was a land of small 
corporations promises to be a replica of Amer- 
ica. Minds accustomed to war cannot accustom 
themselves to the economic conditions of peace. 

The women workers, of whom 4,000,000 were 
drawn into industry during the war to take the 
place of men, cannot be induced to return to 
work as servants; and their griefs, family dis- 
ruptions, unfamiliar work and high wages have 


made them factors of a kind never before en-_ 


countered. The men, too, after living in the 
open for five years, can with difficulty bring 
themselves to face the daily grind of factory 
work, and are disturbed by the high cost of 
living and the inequalities of the wage situation. 
All of these items work against the phenomenal 


‘ production which seems to be so necessary in 


an economic sense. 

“In order to allay discontent the government 
has been selling flour at less than cost, operating 
the railways at an annual loss running into the 
hundreds of millions, and producing and mar- 
keting coal on the same basis. This cannot go 
on indefinitely. It is folly to think that wealth 
is inexhaustible, and that any government can 
continue to expend without having a day of 
reckoning with those whose money it is spending. 
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America’s Greatest Asset 
pee intelligent, sweet-dispositioned chil- 
dren constitute the nation’s most valuable 
asset. Most children are happy, intelligent and 
sweet if they are well. The Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor describes a well- 
nourished child as one who “first of all, meas- 
ures up to racial and family standards of his 
age in height and weight. He has good color, 
bright eyes—no blue or dark circles underneath 
them—and smooth, glossy hair. His carriage is 
good, his step elastic, his fiesh firm, and his 
muscles well developed. In disposition he is 
usually happy and good-natured; he is brim- 
ful of life and animal spirits and is constantly 
active both physically and mentally. His sleep 
is sound, his appctite and digestion good, his 
bowels regular. He is, in short, what nature 
meant him to be before anything else—a happy, 


healthy young animal.” 


It is a most unfortunate fact that the average 
American family is shrinking in size and that, 
as previously stated in these columns, the 
quality of the children, physically speaking, is 
poor. We think the people of this country ought 
to give more attention to building up these 


. children and less to building guns and battle- 
. ships. Nor are we anxious to have the children 


properly devcloped so that they will be the 
better cannon fodder when some wave of crim- 
inal lunacy and grced under the guise of militar- 
ism sweeps over the land. We want the children 
to grow up so that they can enjoy the blessings 
of life and peace. 

Some progress is being made in the care cf 
the children. In 1889 the infant mortality in 
New York City was 286 per thousand infants 
born; by 1918 this had fallen to 92. And even in 
the orphan asylums, where one would hardly 
look for progress along these lines, it is claimed 
that when recently a record was taken of the 
weights and heights of the children in New York 
state asylums, as compared with children out- 
side the institutions, even the thrifty State 
Board of Charities found that only a small 
percentage of undernourishment existed. It is 
claimed that one important reason for this is 


that all the food the children do get in these 


institutions is properly utilized. The children 
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go to bed early, and do not have their digestive” 
apparatus injurcd by meals that are tov heavy 

for them or by food between meals. A person 

who remains in bed several hours longer than 

the normal hours of rest does not require as 

much food as one that is awake and active 

during a portion of that time. 

Herbert Hoover has expressed his conviction 
that, if the children of the United States are 
properly cared for, the whole problem of Amer- 
icanization will be solved in twenty years, and 
that “the attitude of a nation toward child wel- 
fare will soon become the test of civilization’ — 
rather than the number of battleships it pos- 
seeses, we feel like adding. Mr. Hoover is sup- 
posed to be in grooming by the high priests of 
Wall Street as the joint candidate of the now 
practically unified European, British and Amer- 
ican interests, representing what remains of 
former American parties. He is no doubt a very 
fine man, and has touched American hearts in 
the right place in speaking to them about their 
children. That is what Americans want to lnow 
—how their children can be properly cared for, 
physically, mentally and in every way, so that 
they will be qualified for manhood and woman- 
hood. Manifestly, then, the thing to do is to give 
attention to them,’ to. consider their necds. 

One of the first things that children require, 
if they are to keep well, and if they are to grow, 
is milk. Most children in America get the milk 
they need, although there are millions who do 
not, but in Europe, following the war, there are 
literally thousands upon thousands who were 
several years old before they had ever tasted 
milk, and who did not know what bread is. 
When these children were reached by the food 
reliefs they were emaciated or bloated from 
starvation; but after the condensed milk stations 
were opened, many of these poor little fellows 
that were not able to stand because malnutrition 
had so softened their bones, were able to walk 
and play in two weeks time, all because their 
starving bodies had a little watered condensed 
milk fed to them. The same children were £o in 
need of fats that when given plain armv soap 
to help them get cleaned up, they ate the soap. 

As a result of the relief work, the discase 
mortality of the Belgian children is now less . 
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than what it was before the war, despite the 
fact that they went through five years of famine. 
In New Zealand, where they did not especially 

- feel the economic strain of the war, and where 
there is a superb nursing service, with hospital 

~ and medical care and instruction of mothers in 
the science of child nurture, the infant death 
vate is the lowest in the world. 


Child Labor 

HE national child labor law prohibits the 

employment of children under fourteen in 
factories, mills, canneries and workshops, and 
under sixtcen in mines and quarries. It is esti- 
mated that child labor was reduced 40% in the 
but the war affected these figures unfavorably 
and the conditions are still bad. There are 
forces working against effective child labor 
legislation. Southern cotton mills (financed in 
Wall Street) have contested the right of Con- 
gress to place a near prohibitive tax on child 
labor products, and the Supreme Court has 


declared unconstitutional the law prohibiting ~ 


‘the use of child labor on any products that 
enter into interstate commerce. 

During the war the number of young children 
“gainfully” employed increased greatly, as was 
‘inevitable, and the hours of labor of those who 
did work were also increased. Violations of the 
law are so common as to attract almost no 
attention. In the summer of 1918, in one state, 
despite the law that the minimum age for em- 
ployment in canneries is fourteen years, there 
were found 721 children under that age, in- 
cluding fifty that were not yet ten years old. 
The 1910 census showed 1,419,098 children be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen employed on 
farms and 338,420 in miscellaneous occupations, 
not including manufacturing and mining. 

One of the first acts of the Czecho-Slovakian 
republic was to pass laws making the minimum 
age for child workers fourteen. In Belgium the 
minimum age for child labor is fourteen, and 
children and women are positively forbidden to 
work in acid factories or other plants where 
their health would be endangered. These laws 
are strictly enforced. 

‘The conditions of children in the Argentine 
republic are very bad, due to the fact that the 
father docs not earn enough to support a family 
properly. Like the South of Ircland, the country 





United States since this law went into effect, - 
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is largely under the domination of ecclesiastical 
politicans, and what else can be expected? 
However, in less benighted lands conditions are 
not as favorable as we would like to see them; 


for even in enlightened Massachusetts investi- 


gations have shown that 309. of the families 
can not give the children schooling beyond the 
compulsory age limit. . ; 


Prohibition in New Hampshire 
N THE eleven cities of New Hampshire: 
Berlin, Concord, Dover, Franklin, Keene, 
Laconia, Rochester, Manchester, Nashua, Ports- 
mouth, and Somersworth, with a combined popu- 
lation of 207,836, there were arrested for drunk- 
enness in the year 1917, under the local option. 


‘law then in effect, 9,260 persons. In the same 


cities during the year 1919 the total number of 
arrests for drunkenness were 1,660. This is a 
reduction of more than 80% for all the cities of 
the state taken together. Pa 

~ In three of the foregoing cities, Keene, Lacon- 
ia, and Rochester, there were 369 arrests for 
drunkenness in 1917, due to liquor having been 
obtained elsewhere, as those cities were No- 
License cities in the year 1917. The wholesome 
effect of state-wide prohibition may be seen in 
the fact that in the same cities in 1919 the total 
arrests for drunkenness were 73. 

This is a decrease in drunkenness, with its 
attendant miseries and crime, in which all de- 
cent men and women can rejoice. We discern 
the hand of God in the ruin of the liquor business 
in America, and give God the glory for it. 


Something Coming Down . ens 
HERE are four newspapers in Buffalo, 
N. Y.; and one of them, evidently believing 
that the present high prices cannot continue 
and determined to build up a large circulation, 
suddenly surprised the other papers in the city 
by going back to the old rate of one cent for the 
daily paper and five cents for the Sunday paper. 
The cut in the price of the paper has caused 
considerable excitement, with numerous fights 


among the newsboys. It is said that the three ~ 


higher-priced papers have combined to prevent 
newsboys and news-stands from selling the 
cheaper paper, and that the publishers have been 
compelled to hire girls to handle the paper in 
order to prevent street fighting among the news- 
boys, as the newsboys will not fight the girls. 
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Failing Mineral Resources 

N THE GOLDEN AGE for October 1, 1919, 

we presented facts showing that the oil 
basins in the United States are rapidly playing 
out. They will produce some oil tor a long time 
yet, but the oil consumption for explosive motor 
engines and other purposes is now so great that 
the United States can no longer find within its 
borders sufficient crude oil to supply its needs 
and is importing large quantities frorn Mexico. 

Fuel oil for steam-raising purposes is now 
being discouraged in the technical journals, the 
attention of users being drawn to the fact that 
the thermal efficiency of oil when used as a fuel 
. is only 10%. to 159%; whereas, when it is used 
in internal combustion engines, its thermal effi- 
ciency is from 30% to 35%. This gradually 
evaporating oil supply is sending up the price 
of gasoline, and it must go higher and higher. 

We used to think of the mineral resources of 
the United States as inexhaustible, and that is 
still a proper term to use in describing them; but 
it comes as a shock to have a Congress of Min- 
ing Engineers meet and solemnly consider what 
ean be done to prevent the complete cessation 
of gold production in our country. 

They call attention to the fact that the reduc- 
tion in gold output of the United States in 1918, 
the last year for which figures are available, was 
$15,000,000 less as compared with the previous 
- year. It is now only $68,476,700 per year. Gold 
is being used faster in the arts than it ean be 
produced; and at that rate of decrease in pro- 
duction the whole story will be finished in less 
than five vears. The trade demands for gold 
in the United States are about $90,000,000 per 
annum. It is now profitable to purchase gold 

Yrom the United States Treasury, at the coinage 
value, and use it in the arts. In other words, 
gold is now really at a premium, though not 
monetarily so. 

The gold-producing states, in the order of 
their importanee as gold producers, are Cali- 
fornia. Colorado, Alaska, Nevada, South Da- 
kota, -\rizona, Montana, and Utah. Smaller 
quantities come from the Philippines, Oregon, 
Idaho, New Mexico, and Washington. Eleven 
. Other states produce negligible quantities. 
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Gold is failing elsewhere. Conditions similar 
to those in the United States prevail in South 
Africa. During 1918, as compazed with 1917, 
there was a decline of approximately $10,000,- 
000 in the value of the total output of gold in the 
Transvaal region. Added to the declining pro- 
duction is the gold hunger of the war, the ex- 
travagances due to inflation, which have led 
myriads of people into the purchase of articles 
made of gold or plaied with it, and the hoarding 
which has been practised by the timid, who de- 
lusively hope that they ean thus avert impend- 
ing calamities. 

The loss in silver production is not as great, 
amounting to only about $4,000,000; but the 
total value of the amount produced is some 
$2,000,000 less than the value of the gold pro- 
duced; and neither production amounts . to 
much for a country boasting of 110,000,000 peo- 
ple. The value of the silver production in 1918 
amounted to $66,485,129. 

The silver-producing states, in the order of 
their importance as silver producers, are Mon- 
tana, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Colorado, and Ari-. 
zona. Smaller quantities come from California, 
Alaska, New Mexico, Texas, Michigan, Wash- 
ington, South Dakota, Oregon, and Tennessee. 
Twelve other states produce a little silver. 

As a matter of fact, American mines. are now 
actually producing a less tonnage of gold, sil- 
ver, lead, zine, and even of iron than they were 
several years ago. The statistics usually pub- 
lished make the value of the product seem to be 
more, but this is because of the vanishing value 
of the dollar. The actual quantity produced per 
capita is less thah in former years. 

The Scriptures seem to indicate that a time is 
coming when gold end silver will not be as much 
prized as now. “I will make a man more pre- 
cious than fine gold; even a man that the golden 
wedge of Ophir. Therefore I will shake the 
heavens [ecclesiastical powers], and the earth 
{usual social arrangements] shall remove out of 
her place, in the wrath of the Lord of hosts. 
and in the day of his fierce anger. Behold I will 
stir up the Medes against them, which shall not 
regard silver; and as for gold, they shall not 
delight in it.’"—Isaiah 13:12, 153, 17, 
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The Making of a Ford By R. F. Rockhot 
Or oi the wonders of the present indus- 

trial world is the making of the Ford car. 
System and attention to detail have won for this 
industry a world-wide reputation. A detailed 
analysis of every problem of production has 
enabled Mr. Ford to put on the market thousands 
of cars at a moderate price, and still be able to 
pay his employes a minimum wage of $6.00 
‘per day, and also receive a comfortable return 
for his own efforts. 

A visit to the Ford plant reveals some very 
interesting facts. In the warehouses immense 
quantities of material are handled, necessitating 
a@ systematic and orderly method of handling. 
Thousands of tons of iron and steel, piled tier 
upon tier, are classified as to kind and quality 
and stored in such a manner as to he easily 
accessible and ready for immediate use. 

In the production departments each piece of 
production machinery is carefully studied with 
a view of its achieving the greatest possible 
results with the least effort, and of avoiding 
every possible waste. Each man has his specific 
duties to perform and the work is so simplified 
that an unskilled worker can, in a short time, 
produce a normal day’s work. 

Every employe is given an cpportunity to 
make good at work to which he can adapt him- 
self according to health, strength, size and 
ability. A tall man is given a tall man’s job, 
while the little man is saved the extra effort of 
a long’ reach, and possible over-exertion, which 
might prove a handicap to him. Too often large 
concerns loss sight of the fact that there is a 
human element about their employes. 

The parts of the Ford car are first assembled 
in units; engine, radiator, steering wheel, axles, 
wheels and other parts being each assembled in 
different departments as units. These depart- 
ments are known as sub-assembly departments, 
and serve as feeders to the final assembly. 

The final assembly is accomplished on a pair 
of rails or tracks about four feet apart and 
eighteen inches from the floor and running the 
length of the building. To this track at various 
points the sub-assembled parts are conveyed by 
chutes, chain carriers, and other modern meth- 
ods of conveyance. Beginning at the end of the 
track, the first units to be assembled are the 
axles and chassis. These assembled, a traveling 
chain is hooked to the prospective car, which 
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starts it down the track at the rate of a slow © 


walk, while the various parts and assembled 


units are dropped into their proper places and - 


secured. In these operations each man has his 
specific duty to perform, and the proper equip- 
ment to do his work in an efficient manner. 
One man places the part, while another puts in 
the bolts, and still another tightens them. 

Upon reaching the end of the track the rear 
wheels of the car drop between two revolving 
grooved pulleys protruding through the floor, 
thus forcing them to turn. A driver then jumps 
on the car, throws in the clutch, which starts 
the motor, and away it goes—complete, less a 
body. The body is supplied in another depart- 
ment from an overhead chute and ia bolted on. 
Then the car is complete, this final assembly 
having been accomplished while the car was 
in motion and in less then half an hour. 

As many as 3,600 cars have been produced in 
one day, this being an average of about five cars 
every two minutes. This stupendous output 
necessitates a perfect shipping schedule to avoid 
congestion in transportation, as obviously 80 
great a quantity of cars cannot be stored. To 
avoid this Mr. Ford has assembly plants in the 
larger cities to which parts and sub-assembled 
units are shipped and the cars assembled in 
these branches. In this way great economy 1s 
effected, it being cheaper to ship parts than to 
ship a completed car. 

The quota for the Ford Company for 1920 is 
set at 1,000,000,000 cars, or one car for every 
100 people in the United States. Prospects are 


that this mark, will be passed, as for the six 


months beginning with August, 1919, the output 
has been 506,000 cars. 

The Ford industry is without question the 
most wonderful industry in the world both as to 
production and management, and recent conces- 
sions to emploves have granted a very reason- 
able return for their labors, and it seems as 
though the Ford interests are a little oasis in 
the desert of human selfishness of our day. 

What developments in industry will be pos- 
sible for the betterment of humanity in the 
Golden Age are hardly imaginable now, even as 
the present achievements were not dreamed of 
fifty years ago. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.”—1 Corinthians 2: 9. 
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_ New York’s Jitney Lincs 


N MANY Western cities, and in some Eastern 
ones, automobile bus lines or jitneys, as they 
are commonly called, are familiar features of 


the streets, and are a byproduct of the precar- 


ious conditions into which the electric street 
railways have mismanaged themselves. It was 
characteristic of New York City to wait until 
all the other cities in the country had tried 
jitneys before having anything to do with them, 
but-the trolley strikes last Fall forced the issue 
and finally the jitney arrived.. 

On account of the strikes, and for other 
reasons, some of the electric railway companies 
in Brooklyn and Manhattan ceased operating 
certain lines which they found to be unprofit- 
able, and operated other lines only part of the 
distance. The Board of Estimates of the city, 
which is the ruling power, considering that an 


‘emergency in the city’s affairs had arisen, 


undertook to bring about a remedy. : 


_ “The Board claimed that the changes in 


Brooklyn’s transit facilities, with the conse- 
quent creation of 970 new transfer points, caused 
such congestion of traffic and people at certain 
points as to threaten disorder, and that such 
disorders actually occurred. They therefore put 
eighty busses at work in Brooklyn and a number 
in New York, temporarily, in some instances, 
using policemen as checkers and starters at the 
bus terminals. It was astonishing how the 
people took to the new conveyances. 

On November 14th, 114 of the busses carried 
75,000 passengers daily. A little later it was 
claimed that 150,000 people were making use of 
them daily. It was not intended to run them 
beyond December 31, 1919, but they became so 
popular that it did not seem wise to discontinue 
them at least during the season of icy sidewalks, 
and on January 5th it was estimated that in 
Brooklyn alone 3,200,000 passengers had been 
carried upon them, with correspondingly vast 
numbers in Manhattan. 

It is not to be wondered at that the trolley 
companies have fought this innovation; for 
some of them were losing money even before 
the jitneys came. The companies appeared in 
court asking for restraining orders on this pro- 
gressive movement, and the courts decided that 
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the jitneys should be permitted to continue the 
use of the streets in the interests of the people. 

When the trolley companies appeared in court 
to ask for the injunction, they used every kind 
of argument except the one they knew would 
not held good, i.e., that the people would not 
use the busses in any ease. They did say that the 
Brooklyn trelleys were carrying sixty times as 
many passengers as the busses and were carry- 
ing them 4.2 miles as against the busses’ 3 
miles, and that the busses could not possibly 
be operated at a profit. 


They went on to say that if the city gave up — 


its street-cars and operated busses exclusively it 
would lose $2,956,500 due to the smaller carry- 
ing capacity of the busses, $6,000,000 in the 
longer haul, $2,395,899 in taxes and paving, 
$500,000 in snow removal and $900,000 in money 
paid for accidents, a total of $12,752,399. 

New York is so congested that it seems able 
to absorb and use every transit facility that is 
provided; and the city authorities are so well 
pleased with the temporary use of busses that 
they are contemplating an appropriation for 
100 new busses to be owned by the-city and used 
to alleviate traffic congestion whenever and 
wherever the city sees fit. 

These new busses are designed to hold 27 
seated and 15 standing, with no seats on top. 
The busses themselves would cost $550,000, and 
the garage equipment and spare parts $20,000 
more. The proposition of the Commissioner of 
Plant and Structures is to operate 92 of these 
busses on nine routes totalling 25 miles of 
streets, 8 busses being held in reserve. 

Despite the predictions of the trolley compa- 
nies, the Commissioner estimates that with a 
total annual expense of $650,000 per year, in- 
cluding the employment of 180 chauffeurs at 
$1,800 per year, the city’s profit on the venture 
would be $376.80 per day, all fares being on the 
five-cent basis. ; 

This estimate would make the average oper- 
ating cost per bus about $20 per day, necessitat- 
ing the carriage of 400 fares to each bus, to cover 
expenses. It must make ten trips each way, or 
sixty miles in all, and carry 20 passengers each 
way in order to do this. This seems like a big 
undertaking, but the Commissioner and the bus 
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_ operators have figured that ther could do it and 
even rnake the route four miles instead of three 


and’ siill make a profit on a five-cent fare. 
We do not know whether we are approaching 


2 time when we must bid goodbye to the trolley. 


it is all 2 matter of cost. If it costs less in the 
long run for 2 trolley car with cheap iron wheels 
1o travel on a smooth iron track, propelled by 
electric power from a single plant, then the 
trolley it will be; but if it costs less to travel on 
rubber tires over the pavement surface, pro- 
pelled by individual engines, then the trolley 


. lines. must go. 


A bus company with $2,000,000 capital has 
been incorporated to operate throughout New 


2 Jersey, promising to charge five-cent fares in 
~ eompetition with the seven-cent trolley fares. 
. We cannot but wonder, Will it pay? The owners 


of these busses wil] be subject to great expenses 
tor repairs and depreciation. They will not.be 
without labor troubles. They must provide for 
Bupérvision of their men, for bus licenses, 


_ chauffeur licenses, and the inevitable damage 


suits for accidents. 
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The city of Buenos Ayres has just granted a 
filty-year charter to a bus line to operate four 
lines from the center of the city to certain sub- 
urbs. At the expiration of the charter the lines 
are to revert to the city. The fares will be the 
same as charged by trolley and subway lines. 

If the jitney can be made to pay better than 
the trolley we would think that fact would have 
been discovered earlier, but perhaps now is the 
due time. There are advantages in the trolley; 
there are places where the trolley cars are some- 
times heated in the winter. There are advan- 
tages in the jitney; it can run anywhere, track 
or no track, and on any schedule; but is the 
latter an advantage or a disadvantage? 

First the omnibus, then the horse car, then 
the cable car, then the trolley car, and then back 
to the omnibus. Is this to be the cycle? Some- 
time we shall arrive at the true solution of the 
problem of urban and interurban transporta- 
tion. How long must we wait for it? Not long, 
we think. Multitudes of bright minds are work- 
ing on these problems, and in due time the Lord 
will guide some one to the right solution. 





Chart of Present Business Conditions Prepared by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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Justice and the Poor Buy Reginald Heber Smith, 


of tie Buston Rar 
HE end of all our legal institutions is to 
secure Justice. What is the just decision in 
any controversy, we determine, not by the arbi- 
trary will or opinion of any individual, but in 
accordance with definite rules of law. This is 
the method of justice according to law, and 
becanse it so far surpasses all other attempts 
at human justice it stands as a basic principle 
from which we cannot safely depart. 

Our system of justice according to law has 
clear defects which exist, first, because law is 
not omnipotent but has limits beyond which its 
action is ineffective, and second, because the 
system, like all finite projects, has its own par- 
ticular weak points. From the ensuing discus- 
sion, defects traceable to these limitations and 
disadvantages must be eliminated; for so long 
as we desire to retain the manifold benefits of 
justice according to law, it is profitless to 

“quarrel about its concomitant and inherent 
shortcomings. 

Freedom and equality of justice for the poor 
depend, first, on an impartial substantive law 
and, second, on an even-handed administration 
of that law. The substantive law is primary; 

' for through it are created, stated, and defined 
all the rights, obligations, and relationships 
between individuals and the state, and through 
it are secured the social interests in the health, 
- safety, security, and general well-being of the 
individual and the community. It is an absolute 
condition precedent; for if it acknowledged 
differences in right between rich and poor, a 
perfected machinery of enforcement would 
sotve only to accentuate the distinctions and 
make them the more intolerable. : 
The body of the snbstantive law, as a whole, 
is remarkably free trom any taint of partiality. 
It is democratic to the core. Its rights are 
conferred and its liabilities imposed without 
respect of persons. While in this age of trans- 
ition. it is confronted with tremendous problems 
as yet unsolved; while it is slow to employ the 
more liberal premises demanded by a new era, it 
deserves to be recognized as a remarkably satis- 
factory human achievement. This is the opinion 
- of our greatest legal scholars and of the most 
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searching critics of eur judicial institutions— 
such men as Roscoe Pound, Jonn H. Wigimore, 
and the group who compose the membership of 
the American Judicature Society. A careful 
examination of the substantive law from the 
point of view of the poor has recently been made 
by Judge Parry of the English County Courts, 
from which it is instantly apparent that the 
legal disabilities of the poor in nearly every 
instance result from defects in the machinery 
of the law and are not created by any discrim- 
inations of the substantive law against them. 
Three branches-of substantive law, it is true, 
have been much criticized. With regard:to pub- 
lic service law it hasbeen popular to claim that 
the railroads, traction companies, gas end elec- 
trie light corporations were imposing on the 
public without let or hindrance from the law. 
The better opinion is that the provisions of 
substantive law were entirely fair and adequate, 
but that the courts, without administrative 
machinery, were unable to cope with the 
problems of enforcement and supervision. 
Again, much of our landlord and tenant law 


is still feudal in its conceptions. ‘The-rule that 
most of our city dwellers, because they occupy 
without written leases, are only-tenants “at will” 
and so Hable to immediate dispossession does 


not accord with modern conditions and: often 


‘causes extreme hardship. Legislative attempts, 


as in Massachusetts, to invest such tenant with a 
measure of security by requiring notice to quit 
two weeks in advance have been frustrated by 
the courts’.adherence to the common law rule 
that the landlord may give a written lease for 
a year to a third person, who then has a higher 
legal estate with rights of possession after 
forty-eight hours’ notice. In practice this means 
that fictitious leases are delivered to ejectment 
companies, which exercise their superior title 


“by removing the tenant’s household furniture 


to a warehouse to be interned till all charges 
are paid. This anachronism conld easily be 
remedied, however, by giving to proper courts 
discretionary power to control the time in which 
tenants, for cause shown, may continue in pos- 
session after the landlord’s notice to vacate. 
Finally, the redress afforded injured employes 
by the law has called forth the bitterest attacks, 
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and here the impartiality of the substantive law 
has most jusily been challenged. ‘Uhe workman 
who sought to recover for injuric~ sustained at 
work, due to the negligence of his employer, 
was placed at an enormous disadvantage by the 
rules defining the master’s liability. The fellow 
servant rule and thé doctrine of assumption of 
risk, growing out of two cases which are now 
severely condemned, and elaborated by a pro- 
cess which can only be called judicial legislation, 
came perilously near to constituting an actual 
class distinction in the law. Happily this stigma 
no longer attaches, because within the last seven 
years workmen’s compensation statutes, which 
supplant the outworn doctrines of liability with 
the principle of insurance, have been enacted 
in nearly every jurisdiction. 
On examination and on authority, the state- 
ment is warranted that the substantive law, with 
,Minor exceptions, is eminently fair and impar- 
tial. In other words, the existing denial of 
justice to the poor is not attributable to anv 
. injustice in the heart of the law itself. The 
necessary foundation for freedom and equality 
of. justice exists. 
In sharp contrast, there are grave defects in 
the administration of the law. It is the wide 
disparity between the ability of the richer and 
the poorer classes to utilize the machinery of 


the law, which is at bottom the cause of the. 


present unrest and dissatisfaction. Denial of 
justice to the poor is due to the conditions, im- 
posed by our traditional system, upon which 
alone ean suits be brought and conducted. There 
is something tragic in the fact that a plan and 
method of administering justice, honestly de- 
signed to make efficient and certain that litiga- 
tion on which at last all rights depend, should 
result in rearing insuperable obstacles in the 
path of those who most need protection, so that 
litigation becomes impossible, rights are lost, 
and wrongs go unredressed. 


The present inequalities and defects in the 
administration of justice are not the result of 
any deliberate intention. No dominating group 
or class has consciously set out to foreclose the 
rights of the poor. The procedural laws have 
been passed by the legislatures in good faith. 
The courts have interpreted and applied the 
adjective law without bias or favor. Corrup- 
tion has played no part. 

The fact is that no one clearly perceived the 
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general trend of affairs. A Bureau of Justice 
of the type advocated by Dean Pound before 
the Conference of Delegates of State and Local 
Bar Associations in 1417, could have detected 
and prevented the breakdown before it became 
serious; but as yet our judicial administration 
lacks that necessary adjunct. Complaints grad- 
ually became audible that whereas all other 
business was pointed toward efficiency, reduc- 
tion of costs, and a general speeding-up, judicial 
machinery remained cumbersome, wasteful, 
time-consumiig, and very expensive. Tnese 
complaints sounded in terms of delay and an- 
noyance, not prohibition. Even today it is only 
dimly understood that this faulty organization 
and procedure, which is exasperating in large 
suits between persons of means, in all small 
suits and in all litigation to which the poor are 
party causes an absolute denial of justice. 


The conditions, under which our customary 
system requires litigation to be conducted, im- 
pair rights guaranteed by the substantive law 
because law is not self-enforcing; only through 
application in the courts does the law have lite 
and force. The most fundamental] rights remain 
idle abstractions unless the courts are able to 
give them efficacy through enforcement. The 
Mexican Constitution exceeds any of our bills 
of rights in its solicitude for life, liberty, and 
property; and yet in no country have these 
rights been more steadily violated with impu- 
nity. For this reason the mechanics of the law 
occupy a place of great importance. The vital 
problem of today in the administration is to 
repair the breakdowns and to overhaul parts of 
the machinery so that it may work more smeath- 
ly and may be workable at ail. 


The defects in the administration of the law 
fall into three distinct divisions. In the lan- 
guage of Piers Plowman: 

“To the poor the courts are a maze. 
If he plead there all his life, 

Law is so lordly 

Ard loath to end his case; 
Without money paid in presents - 
Law listeneth to few.” 


These three difficulties are not yet overcome. 
They still weigh heavily on the poor. Delay 
plays its unfair part. Money must be paid in 


fees and costs, or else the courts are closcd, 
The law is necessarily an intricate and compli-, =< 
cated science, which may not be understood or \ 


\ 
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aulized without the assistance of a trained 
counsellor and advocate who must be paid. 

These are the conditions of modern litigation. 
‘The articles that follow consider their precise 
‘nature and their results. 

sry 

(This is the third of a series on “Justice and the Poor” 
by Mr. Smith, published ta au importuce book of Umited 
circulation by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
ot Teaching. of New York. The articles to follow are: 
(4) The First Defect: Delay : (3) The Second Defect: Court 
(Costs and Fees; (6) The Third Defect: Expense of Counsei) 


English Labor Politics 


pss present parliament, convoked in Febru- 
ary, 1919, is supposed to remain in power 
for five years, unless in the meantime it is 
evident that it no longer has the confidence of 
the people; and the people through a long-estab- 
Jished custom equivalent to the recall, seem bent 
on helping them to arrive at that conclusion. 
The war issues are now virtually extinct. and 
the peonle seem to think that however well the 
present coalition government has worked in war 
time it is now cumbrous and disappointing. 

Mr. Asquith has denounced the present Lloyd 
George government as “a perpetual game of 
log-rolling between groups of business and 
interests determined hy the exigencies of the 
parliamentary hour”. Lloyd George himself has 
expressed the fear that in a few months he may 
be relegated to the rear; and the fact seems to 
be that, as in Canada, the two old parties hare 
been thrown into the melting pot and a new ad- 
ministration. of the government will emerge. 
The country will not go on supporting an ad- 
ministration which is merely opportunist in its 
nature, and the present one is believed to be 
little else than a combination of diverse elements 
that are fearful of labor domination. 

In the last three important bye elections the 
labor candidates polled a total of more votes 
than either of the old parties, and they drew 
the clerks and young professional men with 
them by reminding them that when they got into 
power they would need the services of tech- 
nicians, experts and business managers. Then 
there were great numbers of the middle classes 
who were made poor by the war and who think 
they see some chance of relief in labor policies. 
The labor victories were won not only in dis- 
friets having 2 large Jabor element, but in some 
oi the most aristocratic sections; and as all the 

‘voting seemed to take the form of pronounced 


| dissatisfaction with the coalition government it 


is generally taken for granted by siudents of 
political conditions tha: England is to have a 
parliamentary revolution. 

In the Bromley district a Deecmber, 1918, 
coalition majority of 12,501, was reduced in a 
vear to 1,071. In the Spen Valley district the 
successful Labor candidate, and the Liberal 
candidaie. who stood second, polled together 
2206 votes against the coalition candidate's 
8,134. This alarmed Mr. Winston Churchill, and 
he declared that “a return to party government 
in England would simply mean turning the 
country over to the Labor party”. 

The Labor leaders merely smiled and said, 
“Well, suppose it did; it could hardly fall into 
more incompetent hands than it had been in 
when the Antwerp fizzle took place, or the Galli- 
poli disaster, in which the lives of thousands of 
men were sacrificed to no purpose”. In the 
latter place the whole attacking force was likely 
to be destroyed with dysentery because the 
water supply had not been looked after. These 
criticisms rather spiked Mr. Churchill's guns, 
for the reason that he has had full credit for the 
Antwerp and Gallipoli campaigns and their out- 
come. Mr. Churchill says that Labor is unfit to 
govern. Labor says that Mr. Churchill was un- 
fit to govern and cites instances. 

Not all the great men of England take the 
gloomy view of a Labor landslide that is enter- 
tained by Mr. Chuchill. Viscount Haldane, one 
of the most prominent of English statesmen, 
has declared that “the Labor party alone has a 
vision which will enable it to possess and serve 
the future”. The Northcliffe press, a very up-_ 
portant factor in the making of public opinion 
in England, has swung to the Labor side. 

The British Labor leaders are generally con- 
sidered clear-thinking, moderate men, brilliant. 
campaigners, opposed to ultraradicalism, and 
opposed to the rule of Ireland by ecclesiastical 
politicians. They are also opposed to large arma- 
ments, claim that their aim for all the subject 
races of the British empire, as well as all other 
empires, is self-determination, and desire to 
study closely the problems of nationalization of 
as many industries as will be to the best inter- 
ests of the people as a whole. They are said to 
recognize the difficulties in the way of establish- 
ing a good government under present debt- 
burdened conditions, but think they can obtain 
capable assistance in solving their problems. |“ 
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Questions to Candidates 
HIE Ohio Farmers’ Defense League is out 
with the following statement of things upon 
which it demands that political candidates in 
1920 must take a stand: : 

“Political candidates in 1920 must make their position 
clear as io why Congress expended $47,000,U00,000 
since the declaration of war against Germany, which 
is more, by $5,0u6,00U,000, than the entire cost of 
operating the entire government from Washington's 
administration up to Wilson’s. 

They must show why the young men were conscripted 
and not the dollar..or war profits gathered in by the 
profiteer; why the profiteering upon all articles of 
subsistence was permitted and is stil] being permitted 
by Congress; why the collection of the interest on the 
$9,500,000,000 loaned to foreign countries has been 
waived; why our soldiers fought in Russia when no 
declaration of war existed; why soldiers should fight at 
any time or in any place without a referendum by the 
people; why military training and conscription are ap- 
proved after a war which is alleged to have been fought 
- tor the abolishment of these conditions and which forces 

the demand for over a billion dollar appropriation by 
the war department for 1920. 

“Why was the 1919 crop of sugar not purchased at 

o¢ and 64 cents per pound? Why have this important 

‘product and all articles of subsistence been exported in 
greater proportions than in the periods just prior to the 
war, if not for profiteering purposes?’ Why did not the 
Congress that declared war declare peace on the next day 
after the armistice? Why has a resolution of peace any 

_ Telation to a League of Nations or a despicable alliance 
with foreign countries? Now that peace has been granted 
to the German gencrals of war, why have not liberty and 
peace been granted to all political prisoners. who simply 
voiced their opinions of the world war? 

“Why heve the political rights of the people at the 
vallot box been disfranchised and their duly elected 
representatives been denied seats in the legislative halls 
and in Congress, establishing taxation without repre- 
sentation, the very cause of the Revolutionary War, and 
why have our representatives violated their oath of office 
and particularly the vital principles of the Constitution? 

“Yhese are a few of the questions which must be 
answered satisfactorily to the voter of 1920. Briefly, it 
is an off-year for the class already in the field, also for 
attorneys, doctors, and professors. We must have busi- 
ness Men, upou a specific platform ; else our government 
and cherished institutious will fail.” 

These same enterprising people have also 
written to us, urging that we follow the railroad 
article which appeared in our issue of January 
7 with further information: 

“Explaining io what remote extent the government 
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controlled the railroads; that the present owners of the 
lines never figured their earnings or profit as on a basis 
olf being public service carriera, but on the basis of the 
sule of watered stock; give the conditions just prior to 
partial government control; the subsequent advance of 
coal, all material, and of labor; how freight and passen- 
ger fares could be reduced under absolute government 
control (watered stock eliminated). and what the inter- 
locked financiers propose to do in this regard when the 
Cummins bill becomes a law. You should, at the same 
time, staie that if the private owners were to frame a 
bill for the absolute return of the roads, they could not 
formulate a contract that would be more favorable to 
themselves.” ‘ ‘ 

We are open to information and conviction 
on any of the items mentioned. Those who have 
definite first-hand information on any of these 
subjects may send it to Tue GoLpen AGE, with 
the assurance that it will be appreciated. We 
are interested in anything that is for the welfare 
of society as a whole. Articles should be written 
on one side of the paper only and should be of 
general interest to be accepted. The farmer's 
viewpoint must hereafter be carefully weighed. 
He resents the simple mental attitude of the cave 
dweller of the city that it is the “duty” of the 
countryman to produce food regardless of price, 
and especially to furnish cheap food when every- 
thing else is dear. If the industrial world is to 
indulge in strikes, inefficient production, and 
luxuries, the canny farmer does not propose to 
become a blind victim, but he does propose to 
watch the pennies all the closer, and to watch 
this fall in a manner of his own choosing and 
place men in official positions who will be obliged 
to do the will of the farmer constituencs— 

Not a few, who are keeping close tabs on the 
course of events, think that a reckoning day has 
come with those that have not dealt right with 
the farmer. If so, and the farmers are to have 
their day in court, the prophetic utterances of 
the Apostle James may be at the point of fulfill- 
ment: “Go to now, ye rich men; behold the hire 
of the laborers [farmers] who have reaped down 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
erieth; and the cries of them which have reaped 
are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaath 
[armies]”. (James 5:1, 4) For the farmeks 
standing in battle array in the combat of <he 
ballots are an important part of the army of 
the Lord which will help to straighten out many 
of the difficulties in which the commo:: people 
find themselves. 
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Profit and Loss on the Farm 
P TO 20 vears ago American farm produce 
‘ Was marketed at a loss. That era of low 
prices for eatables can never be repeated. ‘The 
farmer does not have the virgin land for whose 
declining fertility he made no charge. He does 


not have the constantly rising values of farm 


lands to stimulate him with the idea that he is 
getting ahead. He does not have the old type 
of land that yielded twice as much as it does 
today. He cannot get farm labor for board and 
$10 a month, but must pay a good wage, or lose 
the laborer to the city. The children no longer 
feel it their duty to work on the farm for 
nothing, but insist on fairly good pay, so as to 
appear well with the other young folk. Running 
a farm is no longer a charitable work, but a 
proposition of profit and loss. 
. During the war the farmer planted and pro- 
duced more food than ever before. He sold his 
wheat—when he could get cars to ship it in— 
and the Government gave him a “guarantee” on 
the price, which worked out as a fixed maximum, 
when supply and demand would have sent wheat 
far above $2.26. The “guarantee” price often 
meant wheat raised at a loss; for the cost of 
fertilizer, seed wheat, agricultural machinery, 
transportation, and farm labor ate up the profit 
there might have been wher the price was form- 
ulated. When war was over and in 1919 the cost 
of everything kept running up hill, the Govern- 
ment again took the farm-produce situation in 
hand and cut the cost of living, by practically 
forcing a decline in prices of farm products—in 
hogs as much as ten cents a pound. The drop 
was helped along by the packers, who wished to 
“punish” the farmer for backing legislation for 
the regulation of the packing interests. Over 
$200,000,000 was the loss on this account in 
one state alone. 

Farmers, ‘and especially their children, get 
disoouraged at the fabulous profits made on 
their products, on which they receive only a 


.ndmina] sum. They sell milk at eight cents a 


qhart, and the consumer pays twenty to thirty 
nts; country eggs bring the farmer fifty cents 
r less a dozen, but the user pays eighty cents 


‘toa dollar; turkeys sold at forty cents are eaten 
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by people who pay eighty cents and upward; 
melons leave the farm at ten cents and retail at 
eighty cents. Wool leaves the farm at sixty 
cents a pound, but the farmer pays $80 for five 
pounds in the shape of a suit of clothes; cotton 
goes at thirty-five cents a pound and comes back 
as cloth at $1.40 per yard; leather goes into the 
city at fifty cents’ worth for enough for a pair 
of shoes aud costs $12 when the shoes get into 
the house. The producer sells food at five cents 
a pound, at a season when demand is dull, only 
to be offered nineteen cents when demand is 
high and he has none to sell; he sells the entire 
product of his farm to a produce house, only 
to have half of it refused, though perfectly 
good, and in the dispute to Jose all the profit 
on his investment. 

If raising a particular article does not pay, 
it will not be raised. If $2.26 is too little for a 
fair profit on wheat, it will not be planted; at 
least the acreage that is unprofitable at that 
price will go into something else. If the pros- 
pects are that the market price may be set by a 
tew importations of cheaper grain still more 
acreage will go out of the wheat column. This 
aceounts for the 259 reduction in the area 
planted to winter wheat last fall as compared 
with the year before. Eggs and butter coming 
in at low price from Denmark or China signify 
just as many hens and cows “scrapped” as are 


unprofitable at the lower standard market privte™ 


set by the importations—for a price is set by 
the lowest offer. A chaotic condition of foreign 
exchange means inability in Europe to pay for 
wheat and other farm products, and the well- 
informed American agriculturist ents down the 
expected production in the articles affected; for 
if farming is a matter of profits, the non-profit 
lines must go. 

Little wonder the farmer is dissatisfied! He 


is not at all the “rube” of the “humorous” jour-. 


nals, nor the “hayseed” of the city Solon, for 
the leaven of farm papers, farmers’ leagues, 
agricultural schools, colleges and universities 
has worked deep; and the man on the farm is 
the peer of any one in America in the matter of 
information and progressiveness. He is more 
given to reflection than most men. 
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Hosiery for Cattle 
HETHER or not the idea of an Illinois 
farmer is to be taken seriously, it seems to 
be an exception to the ancient saying that there 


is nothing new under the eun. It is impossible. 


at this writing to ascertain to what extent, if 
any, Wall Street is back of the scheme, in the 
interest of the textile industry; but if it is a 
Widespread success, the stocks of textile mills 
may go higher and cotton find a wider market 


and bring more money to farmers of the South. 


When attempting to extract the lacteal fluid, 
who has not been switched in-the face by the 
cow’s frantie endeavors to stop the flies from 
biting? Who has not received a more substantial 


impulse when the heast's leg was brandished in. 


search of some particularly vicious fly? And 
who that knows anything about the injurious 
effect of a disturbed state of mind upon hodily 


secretions can doubt that the quality of even - 


milk may he affected by the incessant irritation 
_of a community of cager insects? 

If the new Illinois invention is successful in 
increasing the yield of milk only a small per- 
cent, or of putting a higher proportion of butter 
fats and other solid constituents into the milk, 
or of making the cow “safer for the baby”, it may 
not be long before the great city dairies adver- 
tise that, “Our cows wear stockings”. Life will 
be easier for the farmer's wife, in spite of the 


extra time required for making and darning the. 


hosiery for the enlarged family circle, and the 
. number of women going from the farm to the 
insane asylum be diminished, if the temper and 
general disposition of the men folk ‘he made 
more tranquil by the peace of mind to come 
through the bestockening of the live stock. 

The idea started with one farmer who, while 
milking, received a good solid impression 
from the cow’s hoof. He made a trip to the 
village store, and the next day the other farmers 
saw, and went to market for stockings for their 
_ eows; for the cow with stockings on did not kick. 
Neither did she consume the accustomed amount 
of nervous energy in keeping her switch going 
throughout the day. 

Who knows but that this humanity of man to 
eattle may result in increased humanity of man 
tw mant The world’s betterment consists 
Jargely of doing litile things better, and the 
Golden Age will be what it is partly becanse 
every one, in all the little contacts, will he 
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secking to manifest ever a little more efficiency,. 
justice, square-dealing, brotherliness and love. _ 


A Farmer Congress 
¥ THE farmers were represented in Congress 
in the same proportion as cheir percentage 
of the total population, there would be a quite 
different House of Representatives. The fol- 
lowing table shows the distribution of the indus- 
trial population in 1917, and the number of 
representatives in the same ratio: 
Population Congresemen % 
Agriculture, etc... 19,271,834 174 39.9 


Manufacturing, ete. ....6,671,208 60 13.8 
Commercial, etc. ~.....--4,708,508 42 9.8 


. 


Domestic Service, etc. 4,208,862 38 8.7 
Laborers, ete... 4,053,385 37 $.4 
Building, Cte. a easeeeneeneen 2,878,792 26 4.9 
Transportation, ete, 0,331,066 25 5.9 
Professional, ete, ....---.2;202.609 20 4.6 
Mining, ete. n.onennner) 26,932 8 1.9 
Public Service, eto -529015 1.1 

ToTaL......— 48,281,911 435 100% 


The existing House of Representatives is 
composed almost entirely of men from the pro- 
fessions—lawyers—and public-service classes, 
for under.no other heading is it possible to 
classify the professional politician who makes 
up the bulk of the representation in Congress 
and the-State legislatures. If the farmer move- 
ment this year is‘a suceess, there should be a 
goodly number of politicians succeeded by real 
farmers, whose hard-headed common sense 
should furnish a balance wheel, and their 
number a balance of power. ome 

Perhaps the farmer vote might give the 
country a farmer president. But some one new 
will have to appear as a “dark horse’; for the 
cecupations of the men mentioned as possible 
candicates ignore the farmer and have the ap- 
pearance of a lawyers’ contest: 

Engineer: Hoover 

iducator: Butler 

Koldier : Wood, Pershing 

Editor: Cox, Harding, Bryan, Sutherland * 

lawyer: McAdoo, Palmer, Pomerene, Hitchesck, 

Marshall. Gerard, Davis. Lowden. Poindexter, 
Kollog. Coolidge, Borak, Johnson. 

Perhaps lawyers know bketter than any one 
else how to run oiher people's affairs; but this 
is the year when the farmer may remember th 
old adage, “If vou want anything done right. 
do it yourself”. 
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SCIENCE A 


Theory of Relativity 
N OUR article on page 277 we made refer- 
ence to Dr. Einstein’s discoveries that the 
rays of light bend when they pass the sun. Many 
other things in physics are affected by his dis- 
coveries, including the law of gravitation. It is 


_ Claimed that his mathematical calculations are 


so difficult that there are not more than a dozen 
men in the world capable of understanding them 
to the last item. 

It is interesting to note the ingenious way in 
which Dr. John Q. Stewart, in the Scientific 


_' .. American, goes about the task of making some 
_ of these matters partially clear to minds that 
_ would not be able to understand any of them 
- without such help. We will try to give in a tew 


words the gist of his argument. 

He proposes that we imagine a perfectly flat 
man, lying on the top of a tank of water in 
which the water level is rising at a fixed rate. 
In the tank is a smooth pole, placed vertically, 
partly in and partly out of the water. As long 
as the pole is vertical, the flat man can have no 
knowledge of the rise of water on the pole. 

-But let the pole be inclined and its relativity 
to him will be such that he will at once say, “The 
pole is moving”. He will conelnde, too, that the 
pole is not circular but elliptical in form. He 
will further be forced to conclude that hodies 
change their shape when they move. And if he 
could mark the pole, and note the rate of move- 


-ment of the waters upon it, he would additional- 


ly conclude that a “moving” pole does not keep 
the same “time” as a fixed one. He would be 
wrong in all of these conclusions. his erroneous 
findings being due to his own relativity to the 
pole and the water. 

A somewhat analogous situation, and equally 
“simple,” has been created in the worid respect- 
ing the nature of man. The Bible is perfectly 
clear on this point, that the end of a sinful 
course is death, cessation of being. and that none 
will have eternal life except those to whom it 
comes as a gift from God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. (Romans 6:23) Yet we are so accus- 
tomed to being tie flat man in the tank, and 
letting somebody elz¢ do all our thinking and 
studying on this subject that we make the great 
thinking that the Scriptures do not tell 
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the simple truth. But it is evident that they do. 
We quote certain Seriptures having a bearing 
upon this matter: 

“Belcld, all souls are mine; as the soul of ihe 
father, so also the soul of the son is mine: the 
soul that sinneth it shall die.” (Ezekiel 1S: 4) 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
til thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” (Gencsis 3:19) “The 
dead praise not the Lord, neither any that go 
down into silence.” (Psalm 115:17) “For the 
living know that they shall die: but the dead 
know not anything.” (Ecclesiastes 9:5) “For 
vet a little while, and the wicked shall not be 
[exist]; yea, thou shalt diligently consider his 
place, and it shall not be.” (Psalm 37:10) “The 
wicked shall perish, and the enemies of the Lord | 
shall be as the fat of lambs: they shall consume; 
into smoke shall they consume away.” (Psalm 
37: 20) “T said in my heart concerning the estate 
of the sons of men, that God might manifest 
them [make it manifest what they are], and’ 
that they might see that they themselves are 
beasts [of the animal creation}. For that which 
befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts [ani- 
mals]; even one thing befalleth them; as the 
one dicth, so dieth the other; vea, they have all 
one breath; so that a man hath no preéminence 
{in this respect] above a beast [animal]: for all 
is vanity. All go unto one place; all are of the 
dust, and ail turn to dust again.” (Ecclesiastes 
3:18-20) “If there be no resurrection of the— 
dead, then is Christ not risen. And if Christ be 
not raised, vour faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sins. Then they that are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished.” (1 Corinthians 15:13, 17, 18) 
“Manv of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake."—Daniel 12:2. 

The theory of relativity is held by some to 
deny the existence of a space-filling ether, and 
to substitute an emission theory for the gen- 
erally accepted undulatory theorv of light. The 
changes this theory is making in the scientific 
world remind us of the words of the prophet: 

“Tam the Lord that maketh all things; that 
streteheth forth the heavens alone; that spread- 
eth abroad the earth by mysclf; that frustrateth 
the tokens of the liars, and maketh diviners 
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mad: that turncth wise mcn [scientists and theo- 
logians] backward, and maketh their knowledge 
toolish.”—Isaiah 44:24, 25. 


Proposed Clock Revision = By Wiliam 3f. Richan 


R. Eviror: In connection with your month 

calendar described on page 309, I would 
suggest that we also adopt a change in the 
divisions of time in the day by substituting a 
day of ten hours in place of the present twenty- 
four-hour day. 

Commencing with midnight this would bring 
noonday at five o’clock and midnight at ten 
o’clock, the hours to be divided on the decimal 
system, one hundred seconds in a minute, and 
one hundred minutes in an hour. In duration 
of time the seconds and minutes of this ten- 
hour day would very nearly correspond with 
those in the twenty-four-hour day. 

Such a division of time would be found a great 
advantage to all who have to do with computing 
and working with time tables, as in the offices of 
steam and electric railroads and factories where 
the working hours of employes are figured; 
also to astronomers, and in fact to everybody, 
for we all have to reckon with time. 

For example, instead of having to find the 
time between, say, 9:47 a.m. and 5:16 p.m., we 
‘ would have something like this: By the new 
schedule it would be from 3.86 to 7.32, simply 
subtracting the decimals. 


Then there would be no mistakes as to a.m. 
and p. m., as the hour itself would indicate what 
part of the day the event happened. One serious 
objection to its adoption, however, would be the 
immense sacrifice of capital invested in clocks 
and watches, unless the change could be brought 
about gradually as new timepieces were needed. 
Perhaps we shall be relieved of these perplex- 
ities in the new era. 


Most Powerful Locomotive 


T HAS been spoken of as the most remark- 

able-looking thing on wheels, this electric 
locomotive ninety feet long. It consists of two 
duplicate Mallard Pacific running gears back to 
back and covered with one cab. It rides so easily 
and operates with such smoothness as to have 
earned the name, “The Pullman Locomotive’. 

Many a good thing has come from the North- 
west; and this new type locomotive is the pro- 
duct of the immense available water powcr of 
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the Casende Mountains, handling trains on the: 


heavy grades between Seattle and Othello, 
Washington, on the St. Paul. The most power- 
tnl steam locomotive possible, under the limita- 
tions of a railroad of the present 4-foot-84-inches 
gauge, could have but 3,000 horsepower, accord- 
ing to careful estimates; but the new electric 
giant develops 4,200 horsepower, with a draw- 
bar pull of 100,000 pounds. The weight is 275 
tons and it can draw a heavy train of Pullman 
cars 56 miles an hour on the level and 20 miles: 
on the heaviest grades. 

With steam locomotives the handling of exist- 


ing traffic under the conditions of the railroad- .. 


ing of the Cascade Mountains and other parts 
of the Northwest would be impossible, or too 


costly. And it was apparent two or three decades =: 


ago that the mountain streams must be harness- 
ed and the most powerful traction machinery 
in the world developed to insure for the trade 
of Portland and Seattle and of the fertile re- 
gions of Oregon and Washington, the trans- 
portation necessary for their prosperity. 


Heads to the North 


SUBSCRIBER asks whether there is any 
advantage in sleeping with the head to the - 


north. It is believed that on account of the direc- 


tion of flow of magnetic currents in the earth it 


is advisable to sleep with the head pointed to- 
ward the north. It is said that experiments have 
heen made of floating a body upon the surface 
of a quiet body of water, and that in a few hours 
the head of the body turns toward the north 
magnetic pole and remains in that position. 
Assuming that the foregoing is correct, it is 
peculiar!y appropriate to the Scriptural philos- 
ophy which places the emphasis upon the North 
as the location of Jehovah’s throne.—Isa. 14:13. 


An Earthly Image 

HF first man, Adam, when created, was an 

earthly image of his Creator, the highest type 
of fleshly or animal being. That image of his 
Creator consisted in his moral and intellectual 
likeness. It is difficult to judge from present 
human conditions all that is meant by God's 
image, because we have no sample of perfect 
humanity for comparison. It was toward the 
close of the sixth day, or approximately forty- 


{wo thousand years from the time of beginning 


the ordering of earth, that God created man. 
\ 


\ 
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Keep Well 
U- NCLE SAM telis how to Ireep well, and ihe 
advice of the Public Health Service is good, 

because the things recommended tend to build 
up the bodily powers: 

1. Ventilate every room you occupy. 
2. Wear loose, porous clothing suited to sea- 
son, weather and occupation. 

3. If an indoor worker, be sure to get recrea- 
tion outdoors. 

4. Sleep in fresh air always, in the open if 
you can. 
 &. Hold a handkerchief before your mouth 
and nose when you cough or sneeze, and insist 
thet others do so, for mutual protection. 

6. Always wash your hands before eating. 
_ 7 Do not overeat, especially on meats and 
eggs. 

8. Eat some hard and some bulky foods and 
some fruits. 

9. Eat slowly and chew thoroughly. 

10. Drink sufficient water daily. 

11. Evacuate thoroughly, regularly. 

12.. Stand, sit and walk erect. 

13. Allow. no poisons and infections to enter 
the body. 

14. Keep the tecth, gums and tongue clean. 

15. Work, play. resi, and sleep in moderation. 

16. Keep serene; worry is the toe of health. 
Cultivate the companionship of your felow men, 

17. Avoid : velt-drugging; beware the plausible 
humbug of the patent medicine faker. 

18. Have your doctor examine you carefully 
onee a year. Consult your dentisi 
intervals. 


Mixed Her Recipes 
WOMAN walked into the village grocery 
store With the stride that foreshadowed a 
drop in temperature. She seemed disturbed. 
She threw a package upon the counter. cae 
she exclaimed sarcastically, “is the soap ‘tha 


inakes washing a pleasure’, It's the soap th . 
‘inrns life into joy’. It's the soap—” 
~Ma’am,” interrnpted the grocer, examining 


the package, “that aint soap. Your litde girl! 
was in here for a half pound each of soap aud 
something else. This is the cheese.” 
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“U-m-m,that accounts for it,” said the woman, 
as the light dawned. “All night I wondered why 
that W els ch rarebit for supper tasted so queer.” 


The Humble Bean 


EAST of all nitrogenous foods in both size 
and price is the bean. It is a meat-substi- 
tute food. A cup of baked beans furnishes as 
much protein as a quarter-pound of sirloin steak 
and requires only a third of a cup of dried 
beans. It is obviously cheaper; for much of the 
steak is waste, while there is no refuse to the 
bean. The soy bean is richest in protein and 
fat. Milk, cheese, eggs, or meat should furnish 
some of the protein in the dietary. Long cook- 
ing at moderate heat is considered the best for 
beans and the other legumes. 


Internal Cleanliness 


T MAY seem rather strong to assert that 

cleanliness internally is the first essential in 
health building, but this is true. The neglect 
to keep the blood stream free from effete matter 
and dead tissue is the cause of 95% of all dis- 
eases. ‘Internal cleanliness is infinitely more 
important than external cleanliness, which is 
also very important. 

The amount of vitality and strength one pos- 
sesses at any one time is directly dependent 
upon the degree of cleanliness of the intestinal 
tract and of the blood-stream. Just in degree 


that the body is free from waste products it is _ 


able to function normally. Few people realize 
the tremendous part internal bathing plays in 
acquiring and maintaining a healthy body. 

Tew people know that the normal functioning 
of the bowels and a ciean intestinal tract make 
it impossible to become sick; and very few know 
that the universal disorder. from which all 
humanity is suffering, “constipation”, “auto-in- 
toxication”’, ete. is not only curable but pre- 
ventable through internal bathing and the con- 
sumption of a proper amount of rough, fibrous 
food, such as celery, radishes, lettuce, tomatoes, 
cabbage, string beans, turnips, beets, chard and 
other vegetables, as well as all the fruits. 

it is not a difficult feat to keep well and in 
a normal condition of health and strength. It 
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tekee a little time: and it seems as if many pco- 
ple taday have thne to do everrthing clse bur 
one ot the mest essential things of all, that of 
giving their bodies proper eare. 

A lew minutes orcasionally devoted to taking 
an enema before reiiring is one of the greatest 
factors in promoting and maintaining a healthy 
condition oi tne hodv. Manv may ask, “What 
do vou mean hy an internal bath?” An internal 
- bath is a method of treatment for acquiring and 

maintaining a healthy condition of the human 
body by washing out the colon or large intestine. 

This is not what is known as “taking an in- 
jection”; for the small amount of water used in 
‘the injection is not only ineffective, but leaves 
the bowels in a worse condition than before 
using. From four to six quarts of warm 
water injected into the colon is what constitutes 
an internal bath. It should be taken every day 
for at least six months, and then may be taken 
twice a week if, meantime, the suggestions in 
health building which will follow this article 
have been faithfully practised. 

The preservation of health is a duty every 
one owes to self and friends; and a failure to 
use the knowledge when it has been obtained is 
slow suicide, and nothing less. I earnestly rec- 
ommend the internal bath as a means of regain- 


_ ing and maintaining health, after having used . 


it more than ten years myself and having ob- 
served the same good results follow its use by 
others under my instructions. The body that 
is clean internally is the body possessing the 
greatest strength and endurance. 


Health Food Recipes 


Tomato Bisque 

One can tomatoes put through ricer, one heap- 
ing tablespoon grahenr flour, one onion cut fine, 
salt and pepper to taste, tablespoon sugar. Let 
tomatoes come to boil with all but flour, then 
add piece of buttcr and flour wet with cold 
water. Cook until it is well done. Pour in pint 
of sweet milk and serve hot with graham bread. 


. 


Macaroni With Tomatoes 

One and one-half cups broken macaroni. Put 
in cold water and let come to boil. Place in 
colancer and let cold water run through. Re- 
place in kettle with one can tomatocs, one table- 
spoon sugar, salt and pepper to taste, a piecc 
of butter. When ready to serve, and while hot 
pour in as much milk as desired. 


y 
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Salmou Loaf 
One ean of salmou. Remove the bones, break’ 
fish in smili pieces; add one beaten egg, one and 
one-half enps graham bread crumbs, grated 
from the Joaf’. One onion cut up, salt and pep- 
per to taste, one teaspoon ground mustard, dash 
of sage. dash of nutmeg. Add the liquid from 
fish and cnough sweet milk to make soft. Dot 
with butter and bake until a dark brown. Serve 
with white sauce. 
Nut Bread 


2} eups flour, 4 eup sugar, } teaspoon salt, 


3 teaspoons baking powder, 3 cup chopped nuts. 
Mix these ingredients thoroughly. Then take 1 


beaten egg and 1 cup milk and mix them to- 


gether. Combine the mixtures, turn into butter- 


ed bread pan, and place in an oven at 300° os 


Leave for 45 minutes, when bread will have 


finished rising. Increase the temperature to . 
250° and bake for 15 minutes more. This will 


finish the baking, and give the loaf a golden 
brown color on all sides. Cut when cold. 
Quick Coffee Cake 
4 cup sugar, 4 tablespoons butter, 1 egg, 1 


cup milk, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, | 
2 teaspoon mace. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add.milk and egg and finally the flour with the. 
baking powder. Pour batter into a square bake — 
tin and sprinkle thickly over top with a mixture © 
composed of one-half nuts and one-half granu-. : 
lated sugar with one teaspoon cinnamon. Bake — 


forty minutes at 350°. 


Economical Pound Cake 
1 enp sugar, 1 cup milk, 4 cup butter or 
erisco, 1 egs, } teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons 
beking powder, 2 cups flour, nutmeg and lemon 


flavoring. Cream sugar and butter together. 


Then add the heaten egg. Put baking powder and 


salt in the flour and add first small quantity of ~ 


milk. chen flour, until all the milk and flour are 
in. Beat each time you put in flour or milk and 
your dongh will be sufficiently beaten. Bake in 
oven 20 ininutes. 


Velvet Sponge Cale 

2 eggs beaten very light. Beat in 1 cup sugar, 
3 enp sifted flour. Then add 3 cup flour sifted 
with 1 teagpoon baking powder, 4 cup (scant) 
boiling water. Add gradually. Bake in oven in 
loaf tin. Batter will seem thin. Flavor as.de- 
sircd. For chocolate cake add 1 heaping -tea- 
spoon cocoa. ‘ 
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NHOSE students of Nature who believe in 
God as an intelligent and personal Cause 


a back. of all the marvelous and multitudinous 
effects which the senses perceive, quite naturally 


expect to find in all of God’s handiwork the 


“stamp. of his own character or personality. Even 
- With: puny man, his work bears his impress. 


But the work is not the man. Neither is God’s 
work God—as Pantheism would have us believe. 

Having seen the general significance of the 
basie or primary colors, it would be entirely in 
line with our expectations to discover 2 more 


- than‘ distant relationship between Color, Sound 


and Form. 
Independent vocal sounds we call vowels— 


‘ gounds which are basic and can be pronounced 
‘without the aid of another sound. American 


and English text books give us a, e,1, 0, as 
our vowels; but 7 is plainly a diphthong com- 
pounded of ah and ec. Ee is the sharpest of 
vowels and is avoided by vocalists, being too 


- penetrating to he called musical, on a promin- 
‘entnote. There is danger that it may degenerate 
into a squeak. <A little reflection will establish 


the close relationship between ce and a bar of 
glistening, penetrating, white light. perhaps 


‘ hexagonal in shape. 





Cee 


Of the basic sounds, a, 0, and oo are left. 
(Note that the simpler Latin value is here given 
to u, and not the diphthong value ee-oo, as gen. 
erally used by the Hnglish,and still to a limite 


00 SILENCE 


extent by Americans. ) A is a broad. ce}! aor 


yellow sound. Of these three basic. colorful 
tones, it is the most brilliant, though much more 
mellow than e. O is a full round, red, glowing 
sound—the tone of love and its anguish. The 
bass sound oo is blue and quadrangular, or at 
Black, pro- 
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ducing no color effect, corresponds to silence 
end the quiescent triangle. 

All of these sounds may be understood, in 
concrete instances, to be not merely planes in 
form, but rather solids, spheroidal, spherical, 
eubieal and pyramidal. It will be noticed that 
there is a fair similarity between the “shape” of 
these basic suunds and the shape into which the 
lips are brought when forming them. 


Taming a Robin By Mrs. Joseph Coates. Sr. 
WO summers ago two robins tried to build 
their nest on the top of one of our veranda 

posts. The wind kept blowing away the grass 

on the unfinished nest: so my husband nailed a 

cigar box on the post, and while the birds were 

away I filled it with grass and mud, and shaped 
the nest in the box. 

When Mrs. Robin returned you never saw 
such a happy bird. She got into the box and 
began to shape things up for certain. It was not 


long before she had four eggs there and began = 


to hatch them. To her sorrow and ours a cat got 
her husband before the birds were hatched. My 
husband and I thought we could help the widow 
by digging worms and throwing them to her. 
She soon learned that we were friends. Each 
day she would come a little nearer, until when 
I held a worm dangling down close to the ver- 
anda floor she saw it and came up the steps. 


Within about two feet of my hand she stopped - 


a minute hut finally decided to.take the worm 
as she knew it would make a good meal for one 
at her babies. In a few minutes back she came 
vor more. I dropped them right at my feet, and 
one after another she picked them up and car- 
ried them to her nest until all had had their 
share. Then vou should have seen her eat her 
own meal! I was afraid J would not have 
enough food prepared, but I did. Finally she 
flew to the pail of water we kept for her in the 
beck yard and drank her fill. Then she hovered 
over her babies until it was time to feed them 
again, about four hours later. 

‘Meantime I had found some very fine worms 
azain, and of course she looked for help as soon 
as she saw me on the veranda. Ever after I 
helped her feed her brood. She was never wor- 
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ried again that summer, and became so tame 
that one day when my hushand sat with one 
knee over the other she flew up and lit on his toe, 
sat there all of three minutes and then came up 
and took a worm from his knee. 

She seemed to dearly love her widowed life, 
after all; for we helped her raise two other 
broods that summer. For her last brood she 
built a nest in our nearest tree, just out of the 
danger of cats. When fall came she looked care- 
worn. Her feathers were worn off and she was 
thin as compared with what she was in the 
spring. This did rot discourage her, however; 
for she married again and came hack last spring 
and raised two more broods. She was quite in- 
dependent this last year and did not get as 
friendly as before. She did not object to our 
giving her some worms, but seemed to rely upon 
her second husband to provide for the family 
‘and thought she was giving us pleasure to sce 
her and to hear her mate sing. It certainly 
did make us feel happy to see her so joyful. 

We know a man who used to shoot every bird 
. he possibly could, but after a while he saw what 
a sin it was to take the lives of these beautiful 
creatures, so he turned about and became their 
friend. He puts tags on a number of birds each 
fall, with a Scripture verse attached. One tag 
was sent back this summer by a man in the 
South who said he had shot his last bird. The 
text was: “The Father himself careth for you”. 

Everything goes to show that we are coming 
into a grand Golden Age when man will have 
his dominion back. What a glorious time that 
will be! How I long to see it and to see all the 
misery of this present time flee awav! 


Unexpected Exits 

Hs family got $7500 when his car skidded 
on wet leaves, leit the road and gave him 

broken legs, arms and ribs, including one rib 

that punctured his lung and caused his exit from 

mundane activities in two days. 

A thousand dollars went to another man’s 
folk because he pounded a gasoline tank with 
a hammer, made a spark, and exploded thie 
gasoline vapor in the tank, which hurled him 
out the door and killed him instantly. | 

Fifteen thousand dollars was the snug ‘sum 
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thai flew into the widow's window after her hus- 


band climbed over a fence and pulled the gun- 


over after him muzzle forward. 
Near Hariford it was three at a time, whe 
four men were walking single file carrying rifles. 
The rear gun went off; and the bullet went 
through all three ahead, killing one man and 
injuring two others. a 
The lights failed when he was driving home in 
Indiana; and before the automobile could be 
stopped it hit a, culvert, killed one person and 
injured several others. Do 
The brakes failed. It was at the bottom of a 
steep hill, going down, the fence was frail, the 
river full of ice. Several were badly injured. 
This man was talking with the engineer in the 
engine room and put his hand on the journal of 
a machine to see if it was hot. It wasn't; but 
the belt caught him and threw him against the 
wall, crushed him, and indirectly sent his family 
$7500 accident insurance money. . 
In the Golden Age things will be better. Then 
there will be no need to carry accident or any 


other insurance, for means will be at hand to 
prevent accidents absolutely. “They shall not © 


hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain 
[kingdom].”—Isaiah 11: 9. 


A Correspondent Sees Red 


A good friend. 
a subscriber, made 
this cartoon and 
sent it to us with- 
out any instruc- 


use it. He seems 
to think that it 


} tion, and it is 
‘| quite possible that 
such is the case. 
but it seems to us 
that the bewhiskered gentleman over the fence 
will be liable to he just as much in evidence if 
the dog fails to get the meat as if the animal 
gets it. In the one case he wears a red shirt 
and in the other he would have on a silk hat. 


tions as to how to - 


needs no explana-. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
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The Bible Ignored 


NATION that claims to be Christian occu- 
pies a position of greater responsibility 
than a heathen nation. The decadence of nations 
has been marked from the time when such 
nations began to forget God, after once having 
pretended to recognize him. This is in harmony 
with the statement of the Psalmist: “The wicked 
shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that 


forget God”.—Psalm 9:17. 


_ Jehovah organized the nation of Israel, mak- 


ing with them a special law covenant.: One of 
_, his prophets thereafter wrote: 
* nation whose God is the Lord”. 


“Blessed is the 
(Psalm 33: 12) 
Jehovah committed to the priestly class the 


obligation of teaching the people the law and 
leading them in the way of rightcousness. The 


-- priestly class became ultra-selfish, gave much 


attention to formalism and utterly ignored the 
spirit of the law of God. When Jesus came he 
found the nation of Israel dominated by this 
priestly class, who used their religion as'a cloak 
in order to mislead and to control the people. 
They.claimed to be the representatives of God; 
yet they had forgotten him in this, that they 
had forgotten and ignored the covenant made 
at Mount Sinai, and had forgotten and ignored 
the principles of righteousness taught by that 
covenant. Because of this fact, as the great 
Master approached Jerusalem to offer himself 
as king, he halted on the side of the Mount 


.of Olives overlooking the city and wept saying: 


“Q Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that lillest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her 


chickens: under her wings, and ve would not! 


Behold, your house is left unto vou desolate.” 
—Matthew 23:37, 38. 

Forty years thereafter the nation of Israel 
was completely destroyed as a polity and its 
people scattcred in the earth. 
Israel was typical. It foreshadowed those na- 
tions of earth which have tor many years called 
themselves Christendom. 

The great Master, Jesus, when on earth, 
taught the people; and the most vital lesson 


taught by him was the cstablishment of the 


The nation of | 


Messianic kingdom of righteousness, the resur- 
Tection of the dead and the full reconstruction 
of the human family and the social order of 
earth. He commissioned his followers to thus 
teach. Every prophet from Samuel to John the 
Baptist foretold the times of reconstruction, and 
at Pentecost St. Peter pointed out that this 
period of reconstruction should begin with the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. There- 
fore, there has rested upon the ecclesiastical 
teachers in the nations called Christendom a 
great obligation of instructing the people in 
these fundamental things; viz., the work tHat the 
atonement of Jesus accomplishes for man, the 


_establishment of his kingdom, the resurrection 


of the dead, the reconstruction of all things in 
the world. No proof is needed in this our day to 
establish the fact that the great mass of the 
ecclesiastical teachers of the earth who claim to 
follow God have forgotten him, have forgotten 
Jesus and have failed to teach, and yet fail to 
teach, these primary and vital truths. The chief 
concern seems to be the formation of a federa- 
tion of churclies, within the pale of which any 
one may believe and teach what he pleases, as 
long as he conforms to the federation rules, it 
being announced by this federation movement 
that all doctrinal questions will be ignored. 
In other phrase, the Bible and its teaching, 
God's Word, is forgotten and ignored. God 
manifests himself to man through his expressed 
will set forth in the Bible and in his method of 
dealing with those who love and serve him. 
Therefore, to ignore the fundamental and vital 
teaching of his Word means to forget God. The 
forgetting of God has led to haughtiness among 
the teachers, haughtiness among the people—a 
lack of humility; and in this connection the Lord 
foretold through his prophet that a time of 
stress would come to the nations, saying: “The 
loftiness of man shall be bowed down, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be made low; and the 
Lord alone sha)l be exalted in that day”. (Isaiah 
2:17) “And I will punish the world for their 
evil, and the wicked for their iniquity; and I 
will cause the arrogancy of the proud to cease, 
and will lay low the haughtiness of the terrible. 
.. Therefore I will shake the heavens [eccle- 
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siastical systems], and the earth [organized 
society] shall remove out of her place, in the 
wrath of the Lord of hosts, and in the dav of his 
fierce anger.” (fsatah 13:11-15) Would it not 
be well for the leaders in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of earth to take hecd to this warning ot 
the Lerd’s proplict and consider well as to 
whether or not they are following God and the 
Lord Jesus in the course taken? 

It is no secret that the majority of theological 
schools teach higher criticism and evolution, 
iwnore the fall of man, deny either in terms or 
in substance the vicarious atonement, and dis- 
pute the resurrection of the dead and the resti- 
tution, or reconstruction, of the world. Is not 
this ignoring the Bible! 

The doctrines of the Bible have been the 
torchlight of civilization and liberty. No nation 
can afford to noglrct its plain teachings. It 
must be conceded. however, that in the rush, 
hurry, strife and turmoil of the twentieth ecn- 
tury careful Bible study is a rare thing. The 
people are reaping the effects thereof. How 
_ much teaching of provhecy do we hear from the 
ecclesiastical leaders of the world today? Alas! 
little or none. 

What is prophecy? The prophecies recorded 
in the Bible are in fact statements of great 
historical events written long in advance of the 
happening of such events. No human mind 
could have conceived these things; and therefore 
we must conclude that the divine mind, fore- 
knowing what would come to pass, caused his 
holy men of old to write down these important 
events in order that the student might, when the 
events would take place, be able to understand 
the meaning of propheey and thereby determine 
the proximity of Messiah’s kingdom. The 
_ prophets themselves did not understand what 
they wrote: for it was God's plan that they 
should not understand. To Daniel Jehovah gave 
a vision of things that should come to pass, and 
he briefly recorded the important events of 
history from Nebuchadnezzar’s to Messiah's 
kingdom. Daniel could not understand and so 
he said: “I heard, but I understood not; then 
said I, O my Lord. what shall be the end of these 
things? And he [Jehovah] said, Go thy way, 
Danie!; for the words arc closed up and sealed 
till the time of the end. Many shall be purified, 
and made white. and tried; but the wicked shall 
do wickedly : and nonc of the wicked shall under- 
stand: but the wise shall understand.” (Danicl 








12:8-10) Here is the positive promise from 
Jehovah that in the time of the end those who 
would forget God, ignoring the great doctrines 


.of his Word, would not understand the meaning 


oi the events occurring, but that the wise 
would understand. The wise here mentioned are 
those who arc lumble [teachable] and who rev- 
erently desire and scek to know the purposes 
of God. “The reverence of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” The secret of the Lord 
is with them that reverence him and he will show 
them his plan. No one can reverence God in the 
true sense who ignores the teachings of his 
Word; therefore none such will understand the 
secret ‘of the Lord, nor appreciate the unfolding 
of the divine program. 


For instance, for the past few years the world | 
has been living in a time of greatest advance- — 


ment materially, a time of the most extensive 
education and acquisition of knowledge, a time 
of greatest invention, and a time when trans- 
portation by steam, electricity, gus engines, fiy~ 
ing machines, etc., has outstripped any otker 
period of the world’s history. Why has it come 
in recent times? The world in general, including 
those who claim to be followers of the Lord, 


will ansver that this has come in the natural 


course of events, as a result of man’s evolution. 
The student of divine prophecy, however, sees 
it from an entirely different viewpoint. / ver 
Jehovah had caused Daniel to record the coming 
events of the world’s history, .which marked 
the rise and fall of Nebuchadnezzar’s universal 
empire, the risc and fall of the Medes and 
Persians, the rise and fall of the Grecians, and 
then of the Romans, carrying the history down 


to the very day in which we are living, in re-- 


sponse to the question as to how man tuizh: 
know when the end should come, Jehovah an- 
swered: “But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words, 
and seal the book, even to the time of the end: 
many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased”. (Daniel 12:4) Clearly here is the 
marker, definitely determining that civilization 
in its present form is at the time of the end—a 
time when the old order is passing away, making 


way for a new order; and this is the very time 


in which the Scriptures are to be understood. 
But alas! Those who have assumed the obliga- 
tion of teaching them have failed to tell the 
people their meaning and have diligently sought 
to retard the feeble efforts of a few who have 
atiempted to hold these truths before the world. 
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That the nations are in distress and the people 
perplexed is evidenced upon every hand. The 
question generally asked is: How may we extri- 
cate ourselves from this dilemma? What is the 
real cause of it? We have but to refer to the 
words of the great Master-Teacher when asked 
What would be an evidence of the end of the 
world—the passing away of the old order and 
the coming in of a new social order. He said 


‘that at that time there would be “upon the earth 


distress of nations, with perplexity; the sea and 
the waves roaring; men’s hearts failing them 
for fear, and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth”. (Luke 21:25 ,26) 
How vividly that describes present conditions! 


‘Every*nation is in perplexity. The peoples in 
all walks of life are in perplexity. The sea, 


symbolic of the restless element of humanity, is 
dashing violently against the rocks—the more 
solid part of civilization; the waves—the peoples 
—are roaring, and revolution is fomenting 
throughout the earth. And yet the plain teach- 
ing of Jesus is ignored and the people are not 


‘instructed as to the rcal meaning of events. 


- What the people of Christendom really need 
is to return to a sane and sober condition—to 
a thoughtful and prayful consideration of the 
divine message as set forth in the Bible. States- 
men of every country, recognizing that the old 
order is perishing, are saying in substance: We 


‘ must reconstruct the social order. But how? we 


ask. And they invariably answer, By the same 
means that we have used for centurics past, viz., 
through the efforts of man. In this connection 
we are reminded oi the words of Jesus that if a 


- piece of new cloth is sewn on an old garment, 


both will rend. The old ordcr of things cannot 
be patched up. The time of reconstruction is 
here, and shortly the reconstruction will begin. 
What the peoples everywhere desire is a govern- 
ment of righteousness administered in behalf of 
all; peace and not war; plenty and not profiteer- 
ing; the right to enjoy life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. This desire will be ful- 
filled to them under the reconstruction period. 
Looking down to this time, the prophet of the 
Lord wrote concerning the great Messiah and 
his reconstruction blessings upon the world: 
“The government shall be upon his [Messiah’s] 
shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlast- 
ing Father, The Prince of Peace. Of the in- 
crease of his government and peace there shall 


be no end.” (Isaiah 9:6, 7) Again says the 
prophet: “When thy [Jehovah’s] judgments are 
in the earth, the inhabitants of the world will 
learn righteousness”. (Isaiah 26:9) Revolu- 
tions in high or low places, anarchy, violence 
and disorder will not be permitted. "Every one 
will be required to deal justly with his neighbor, 
as says the prophet: “With righteousness shall 
he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for 
the meek of the earth: and he shall smite the 
earth with the rod of his mouth [the message of 
truth], and with the breath of his lips shall he 
slay the wicked [put the wicked to flight by 
showing forth the truth]. And righteousness 
shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins.”—Isaiah 11:4-9.. — 
In this hour of greatest distress amongst 
humankind, instead of forming unions and in- 
structing the peoples that the doctrines of the 
Bible should be ignored, the opposite course 
should be followed and the doctrines of the 
Bible carefully considered, that the people 
might know what is the true, safe and correct 
course to pursue. For instance, one element 
agitates another, causing violence of speech and 
action. Why not tell the people, in the language 
of the prophet, to “seek righteousness, seek 
meekness; it may be ye shall be hid” in this 
time of distress? (Zephaniah 2:3) Instead of 
advancing man-made theories, why not tell the 
people that all this trouble and distress on the 
earth is for the purpose of humbling the haughty 
and bringing low the high-minded, in order that 
the world of mankind will be in an attitude of 
heart and mind to receive the teachings and 
blessings of the Lord? Through the prophet he 


has said: “I will shake all nations, and (then]~~ 


the desire of all nations shall come”. (Haggai 
2:7) The shaking is on. Why not profit by the 
lessons and why not diligently seek to know 
God’s will and do it and thus save further dis- 
tress, shaking and trouble? Let us turn to the 
Bible and study the divine program, and from 
it ascertain the divine wil], and conforming our- 
selves to this, be a comfort and strength to 
others and obtain for ourselves the peace of 
mind and heart that passeth all understanding. 
Let us point the people to the fact that ig- 
norance, superstition, wickedness, persecution, 
blindness, and failure to understand the truth 
are due to the deceptions and machinations of 
the adversary; that soon Messiah will assume 


control and the evil one shall be restrained; and 
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that then the blessings of the Lord shall come to 
the people, all shall be taught; and those who 
are Willing to be taught shall be blessed; and the 
flood of truth will continue to rise until it fills 
the whole earth as the waters fill the deep. 
Under the righteous reign of the Messiah, to 
quote the prophet, “the eyes of the blind shall 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped: then shall the lame man leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the dum) shall sing’— 
thus picturing in beautiful poetic phrase how 
the reign of Messiah will open the eyes of under- 
standing and unstop the deaf ears, that the 
people may see and hear and know that recon- 
struction must come only through the ministra- 
tion of Messiah’s kingdom. The time is at hand 
spoken of by St. Peter: God “shall send Jesus 
Christ, . . . whom the heaven must retain 
until the times of reconstruction [restitution] 
of all things, which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world 
began”. (Acts 3:19-21) This reconstruction 
means the reconstruction of socicty, the estab- 
lishment of a new and happy order of things 
amongst men, governing the people under just 
and, righteous laws, and bringing to man his 
-long-cherished desire of life, liberty and happi- 
ness. During that happy reign “the ransomed 
of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with 
songs, and everlasting joy upon their heads: 
they shall obtain jov and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away”.—Isaiah 59:10. 
The Apostle Peter (2 Peter 3:0-13) describes 
the present condition of unrest and the melting 
of the elements now in progress, viz., the capital 
and labor elements, the ecclesiastical, social, 
financial and politics] elements. In prophetic 
vision, looking down to Messiah’s kingdom, he 
declared: “Nevertheless, we, according to his 
[God’s] promise, look for a new heavens and a 
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new earth’. “New heavens” means a new in- 
visible ruling power, viz., Messiah's kingdom; 
the new earth, a new social order under his 
supervision, prevailing amongst men, whereby 
they shall be blessed with life, liberty and happi- 
ness and given the opportunity to dwell forever 
on the earth if they are obedient to the require- 
ments of the new law covenant. 

Why were these things recorded in Holy Writ 
unless they were intended for the instruction 
and comfort of man in the hour. of distress? 


And if recorded for that purpose, why not pro- - 


claim them from the housetops to the people? 
We are just now about to enter that wonderful 
time described in beautiful phrase by St.John, 
while on the isle of Patmos, saying: “ 


symbolic language, Messiah’s kingdom], coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a 
great voice ont of heaven, saying, Behold, the 
tabernacle [dwelling place] of God is with men, 
and he will dwell with them, and they shall be 
his people, and God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God. And God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eves; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shal! 
there be any morc pain; for the former thing 
are passed away. And he that sat upon th 
throne said, Behold, I make all things new. An:: 
he said unto me, Write; for these words are 
true and faithful.”—Revelation 21: 2-5. 

The formation of men into leagues, combina- 
tions and systems ecclesiastical and political 
will not bring man’s heart desire. The satis- 
fying portion will come only through the king- 
dom of the Lord. The Bible alone tells about 
this. Let us turn to a careful, prayful, honest 
aud faithful study of this great treasure-houce 
of knowledge and wisdom. 


THOSE DEAR FAMILIAR FEET 


“They are such dear familiar feet that go 

Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
But trying to keep pace. If they mistake. 

Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast; or bruise some reed; 

Or ertish poor hope until it bleed— 

We must be mute. 

Nor turning quickly to impute grave fuults: 


For they and we e 
* Have such a little wy to go, can be 
Together such a Hitle while upon the woy— 


« We must lc patient while we may. 


“So many little faults we find; 

We see them, for not blind 

Is love. We sce them; but if you and 1 
Perhaps remember them—senie by and by— 
They will not be faults then, — 

Grave faulte to you and mc; 

But just odd wuys. mistakes or even less, 
Kemembrances to bless, 

Dass change sa many things, ven. hours, 
We see so ciferentiy in sun and showers, 
Mistaken words tonight may be sco cherished 
By tomorréw’s light, 


—There’s such a littic tray to go.” —Unknown 


d I =; 
John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem [in- 
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1. Was Jesus tempted? 
Answer: See Hebrews 4:15; Matthew 4:1; 1 


' Petar 2:29, 


2. Why could Jesus be tempted and God not? 


Answer: Jesus was a man; God is a divine being. 


_s-James 1:13; Hebrews 2: 18. 


3. When Jesus died, was he actually dead? 


; ie | Angrer: See Hebrews 2:9; 9:22; Philippians 2: 


3 Is@ah 53:12; 1 Corinthians 15:3, 4. 


‘4 Who raised Jesus from the dead? 


Answer: See Acts 2:32; 3:15; 4:10; 5:30; 10: 
40; 18:80; Galatians 1: 1; Acts 17: 31; Romans 4 
24; 1 Corinthians 6:14; 18: 15; Ephesians 1: 20: 


Colossians 2:12; 1 Thessalonians 1: 10; Hebrews 13: 


20; 1 Peter 1:21. 


- §. Could Jesus raise himself? 
Answer: No; for he was dead.—1 Corinthians 15:15. 


6. Do dead people know anything? 


" Answer: See Ecclesiastes 9:5; Psalm 146: 4; Eccle- 
siastes 3; 20. 


JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day ts provided by this journal. The parent will find ft interesting and helpful 
to have the child take up the question each day and to aid it in finding the answer {n the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired. 





7. How long was Jesus dead? 
Answer: See Acts 10:40; Luke 24:46; 
inthiens 2": 4. 


1 Cor 


8. Where was Jesus during these three days? 
Answer: See Matthew 27:57-60; Isaiah 53: 9. 


9. How did they kill Jesus? 
Answer: See Mark 15:20-26; Luke 23: 83. 


10. Was Jesus resurrected as a man again? 
Answer: Sce 1 Peter 3:18; 1 John 8:2; 1 Cor- 
inthians 15:45, 51; 2 Corinthians 5:16; 8:17. 


11. Do spirit beings have flesh and bone bodies? 
Answer: See Luke 24:39; 1 Corinthians 15: 50. 


12. When did Jesus ascend into heaven? 
Answer: Forty days after his resurrection.—Acts 1: 
3-11. 


13. Will Jesus ever come again? 
Answer: See John 14:3; Hebrews 9: 28. 


14. Will Jesus be a man at his second coming? 
Answer: See 2 Corinthians 5:16; 1 John 3:2; 
Acts 1:3-11. 


A HEART-CRY AND ITS ANSWER 


By Leslic Emerson 


Into the great beyond! 
O God, what docs it mean? 
This vailed separation— 
This awful gulf between? 
ANSWER: 
Into the great beyond? 
It means the age of right. 
-Look up! O tear-dimmed sufferer, 
Behold the dawning light. 


What is the other world? 
Can none return to tell? 
Is heavenly bliss a fiction? 
Is there a burning hell? 
ANSWER: 
What is the other world? 
Men will return to tell. 
Earth shall become their heaven, . 
The grave has been their hell. 


Whither have gone our loved ones? 
O God, reveal the light ; oe 
From dark despair, O save us; 
Guide thou our steps aright. 
ANSWER: : 
Whither have gone our loved ones? 
In restful sleep they’ve lain. 
Now comes THE RESURRECTION, 
With joy instead of pain. 


Oh, lift the weight so crushing, 
This cruel, heartless war 
Has brought the earth a sadness 
Deeper than known before. 
ANSWER: 
Lifted the weight so crushing; 
The agony is past. 
Today brings hope and gladness, 
The Golden Age at last. 


Sas e, 
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THE CRY OF JEWRY 


(By Israel Zangwill) 


Jews of the grent Renvhlie, clasped to her mother-breast, 

Nestling su warm and pecceful within that hosom biest, 

Turn to our tortured Europe, hark to the pmiyriad moun 

Of pinched lips, white with hunger, thar stiffer as ther groan, 

And remember in these wan creatures ribs the bivod that 
{is your own. 

Their sires and yours togerher bore ceaseless years of scorn; 

With qnenchie:s fai. in mershifres they followed after morn, 

They built their house un quicksand, or rhe red volenuo's eone, 

And every nce beheld ir engulfed or overthrown, 

For never in all the ages did a home remaioa their own. 

By devastated dwellings, bs desecrated ranes, 

By hearth-stones cold and crimsoned, and siauzhter-reeking 
lanes, 

gain is the Hebrew quurter through half of Europe known: 

And crouching In the shambles. Rachel. the ancient crone, 

Weeps again for her children and the fate that is her own. 

No taughter rings in these ruins save of girls tu madness 
shamed. 

Their mothers disemboweled lie stark ‘mid children maimed. 

The “Shool” hus a great congregation but never a psalm 
they drone, 

Shrouded in red-striped “Tallisim.” Levi huddles with Kohn; 

But the blood trom their bodies vuzing is tie blovd that 
fs your own. 

Shot. some six to a bullet, lashed and trailed in the cust, 

Mutiluted with hatchets in superbestial lust— 

No beast can even imagine whit some men do or condone— 

Surely these hear our burden and for eur sins atone, 

And if we hide our faces, then the guilt is as our own. 


Laden with babes and bundles, foarsare on every road, 
Their weary remnants wanuer, with bayonets for goad, 
They ery: “Sheina Yisroel’ in tragic monotone, 

And ff ye. Israel, hear not. by whom shell truth be shown? 
For the strength whereby God saves us is the strength that 
is our own. 





GOLDEN AGE REMITTANCE 
COUPON 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


HE 


Alas! for the wizened infants, sucking at stone-dry breasts. 

Alas! for the babies writhing In the grip of plagues and pests. 

They are fever-strickeo and famished, they are rotten of 
skin and bone, 

You their mothers must die and leave them to suffer and 
starve alene. 

And any one of these children might be your very own. 

Barefoot, rngsed and staring like walkers in their sleep, 

Feediag on burk or sawdust. the dnomed processions creep; 

Crawling through mursh or snowdrift or forest overgrown, 

They benr on high their “Torah” like a fl2g to heaven flown; 


They prove how great their spirit, let us prove how great 


our own. . 
At last but a naked rabble. clawing the dust for bread, 


’ Jabbering, wailing, whining. hordes of the living dead, 


Vailf apes, half ghosts, they grovel, nor human is their tone, 
Yet they sre not brutes but brethren, these mae the 
hunger-zone., teenage 
And their death-ery rings to heaven in tongue 
your own. 


Jews of the grent Republic who gave your sons to death. 

That Peace be born in Europe and Justice draw new breath, 

Will ye still endure to witness as of yore your kindred thrown 

Tu races whuse souls are suvage, to tribes whuse hearts are 
stone, 

Compared with the Jove and mercy that for ages have 
warmed our own? , 


Set your lips to theShofar,” waken a flery blast, 
Shrill to rhe heathen natiuns—this sinughter shall be the last! 
And send our old Peace-greeting perling from cot to throne. 


hat is 


TiN mankind heeds the message on the Hebrew trumpet 


blown, 
And the faith of the whole world’s peoples Js the faith that 


is our own. 
—The Jewteh Advocate 


THE = NEW 


imagination of mankind is fired today by the 
picture of a New Palestine—a Palestine Restored. 

In this the world sees more then the return of scattered 

Israel ta the Promised Land—more than a realization of- - 
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the age-long aspirations of a people. It sees the renewal of 
a fount frem which, for centuries past, civilization has 
‘drawn rich inspiration—moral, intellectus! and spiritual. 

Olice more united on the sacred soll of their fathers, inspired 
anew by their traditions ef old, their wisdom enriched by the 
necumulated lore of many peoples and many lands, the modern 
sons of an ancient race will give new treasures to the world. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen :—I desire to help the 
Jews in the restoration of Palestine 
as their national home and enclose 

for thut purpose. 


NOM Oi cise eens rm 


Vulestine Restored holds out new promise to mankiod. 


AGO OSS... nan eesereenneeceeectsneernneemenesscssnen U. &. SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS says: 


“J think it all constitutes an epoch in the history of the 
‘Chosen Race.’ and still more than that, lt constitutes an epoch 
in the histury of civilization.” 


PALESTINE RESTORATION FUND 


Write for free literature. Contributions to suthorized representatives or direct to 


The Zionist Organization of America 
’ 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“STUDIES IN THE SCRIPTURES” 


give you Hope based on Fact and Faith. They tell the meaning of present world | 
. events and sustain both mind and heart in these distressing times. 


ARE YOU AN INFIDEL? 


These books will give you a rational under- 
standing of the Bible—so different from ote 
works. 


ARE YOU A CHURCH-MEMBER? 


These volumes will answer your every ques- 
tion on Christian doctrine and practice and 
settle your misgivings and doubts. 





ARE YOU A SUNDAY SCHOOL orn BIBLE CLASS TEACHER or PUPIL? 
Then you cannot afford to be without this helpful series of SCuPLUBE Srvupies 
in six volumes—3,000 pages. : 


Vol. I “The Dwine Plan of the Ages”. Vol.IV “The Battie of Armageddon” 
Vol. II “The Time is at Hand” Vol. Vo “The Atonement” 
Vol. UT “Thy Kingdom Come’ Vol. VI “The New Creation” 


Positively the Greatest Library of the Twentieth Century 


10,000,000 already in cireulatiun. Have you obtained yours? 


Costriete Set . 
Stix Voutumes $4.80 POSTPAID 


Send all orders direct to publishers. 












Bible & Tract Society, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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| CAPITAL VALUE AND STANDARDS 


By H. 3. Branch 


[* HAS been amply and forcefully demon- 
strated to world intelligence that a prime 
' cause of the high cost of living, social unrest 
and financial chaos everywhere existing is duc 
to instability of prices in making domestic and 
foreign exchange of products; in other words, 
inability to define correctly the character and 
volume of value in units of commerce. 

The only way possible of eliminating an effect 
is to remove its cause, in this case ignorance of 
values. When producer and consumer can cor- 
rectly define the value of products they will 
demand just equivalents in making commercial 
exchanges, and an honest public sentiment will 
’ enforce their demands without confusion or 
without controversy. 

Known and generally recognized facts will 
not admit of argument. When world democracy 
and stable government have become automatic 
and self-adjusting, social unrest, militarism and 
financial chaos will disappear, and every child 
of man will have full opportunity to develop 
morally, physically and mentally to the limit of 
its natural ability. 

Capital includes all units employed by society 
in social development and human uplift. Value 
is correctly defined and measured by stating the 
volume and character of social service rendered. 
Standards are natural agents by whose means 
we may correctly define the character and vol- 
ume of all social units and thus remove them 
from the realms of controversy. Any part of a 

‘thing, large or small, is a anit of that thing and 
‘that unit never varies in character, composition 
and function. This is axiomatic. 

‘Though unrecognized and unnamed when 
Abel kept his flocks, units of time, electricity, 
heat, distance, ete., hours, watts, degrees, rods, 


ete., existed and functioned exactly as they do 
today, and will so continue through perpetual 
ages. The laws of nature never sleep. 

Dollar is a term by which we define a unit of 
gravity containing twenty-five and eight-tenths 
grains weight (of gold). That unit of gravity 
always existed, always will exist and will never 
vary in function, will always define twenty-five 
and eight-tenths grains’ weight and nothing else. 
We cannot define value in terms of weight. 

A bushel of No. 1 wheat in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when it sold for about two cents, contained 
exactly the same number of gravity units, cubi¢ 
units and nutritive units that it contains today, 
and always has and always will render exactly 
the same value or volume of social service—will 
never vary, but ever remain the same in com- 
position, character, function and value. 

Standards are natural products over which 
men and nations have no jurisdiction, no option 
in their selection and establishment. Nature 
established gravity, duration, space, altitude, 
longimetry, ete., as standards of weight, time, 
capacity, height, length, ete. Man had no choice 
in the matter whatever. <A standard is identical 
in character with the units defined, with the 
units that compose its structure. 

The law of standards defines a standard as 
the greatest possible or culminating unit of its 
kind and includes all units of its own character. 
Gravity includes all weight units, space all ca- 
pacity units, duration all time units, etc. There 
is no exception to the law or rule. Hence the 
standard of values must include all units of 
value or all factors of commerce. An under- 
standing of that law makes the location of a 
standard a simple matter. Name its greatest 
unit, and you have named the standard. 
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Space includes the universe and is the stand- 
ard of capacity and the greatest unit of capac- 
ity. Duration includes all units of time from 
seconds to eternity, and is the only possible 
standard of time. Gravity embraces all weight 
units, altitude all height units, ete. Obedient to 
that law all social factors, all units of commerce 
from toothpicks, minerals, power-sites, etc., to 
the world’s greatest transportation systems are 
parts or units of the Standard of Value. 

Labor is the world’s greatest unit of value 
and includes all other units of value combined. 
It is the greatest unit of commerce and is the 
only possible standard of value. As space is 
the architect of all capacity units, so is labor 
the originator of all commercial units. The 
‘first intelligent step. in any enterprise is to 
determine correctly its labor cost or require- 
‘ments, and that cost or value is determined by 
the volume and- character of labor required. 
There is no other way of determining values; 
and this. fact is recognized and employed by all 
contractors of public and private enterprises. 

. Without space there can be no capacity; with- 
out duration there can be no time; without grav- 
. ity there can be no weight; without altitude 

_ there can be no height; without dominating or 
unlimited units there can be no standards. 

- Without labor there can be no woodpulp, no 
musica] composition, no books, no tools, no ma- 
chinery, no enterprise,-:no transportation, no 
commerce, no business and no civilization. 
_ Labor, bought and sold, is the one unit of value 
that comprehends and defines all units of value. 

The value of any product is correctly defined 
by: the volume and character of the labor em- 
ployed in its creation. 

. As we define and measure heat, steam, light 
and electrical energies by their results, products 
of units so can we delinc and measure labor 
energy by its results, products or units.. A table 
of actual values and a national currency defin- 
ing actual values in different denominations of 
units of value will eliminate social and financial 
stress forever from the affairs of men. 


Why Mer Organize By A. Poicerman 
, R. Eniror: I have been reading your arti- 
eles regarding railroad wages and espe- 
cially the communications in your number dated 
February 4. The most of what one reads about 
railroad wages in papers and magazines refers 


to the big brotherhoods. I wish to give you 
an idea of the condition that confronts other. 
men in railway service. For thirty years I 
have been employed as clerk for a large railroad 
system and have finally worked up to the posi- 
tion of power-man: This position does not come 
under the head of any of the organizations, but 
before the government took over the roads was 
on the same par as train dispatchers and yard- 
masters. We were all getting $140 per month. 
When the organizations started their machinery 
for more pay, the yardmasters’ organization de- 
manded $250 per month and got $225, but are 
expecting any time now that it will be made 
$250. We were not organized in any way, and 
were reduced to clerks, with an increase of 
$12.50 per month, instead of $85 to $110 per 
month increase, The pojnt I am trying to make 
is, Can you blame men for organizing? We 
made a protest, but did not even receive an 
answer, and are poorer than ever. - 


Something About Sugar By L. D. Barnes 
THe following announcement is just off the 

press undcr current date in a letter to 
candy-makers: 

“That our customers may receive the benefit of low 
wholesale prices and the privilege of te sugar during 
the shortage of that product, we offer: 

Sugar. $9.65 per 100 Ibs. 
Pecans—_________.$1 per lb. shelled. 
These prices are subject to change without notice and to 
prior sale (pecans are expected to drop to 90 cents or 
lower at any time, and your order will be filled at the 
prevailing market price).—Service Department, South- 
ern Candy Company, Confectionery Specialists, New 

Orleans, U. 8. A.” 

It goes to show that something is crooked — 
indeed when working people can hardly get 
sugar for table use at any price, and when 
available at all it comes in pound lots at double 
the wholesale price. This condition develops 
while the “wise men” quarrel for a year about 
how to run the rest of the world. 

We long for the fulfillment of the promise that 
the worthies of the past—the prophets and wise 
ones of Israel—be made princes in all the earth. 
(Psalm 45:16) Nothing short of divine power 
ean: cope with the scliish elements of earth. 
Moses, Noah, Daniel, Job, Joseph and such like 
characters may be depended upon under divine 
direction to remove all dissatistaction and bring 
in the desire of all nations. Thy kingdom come! 
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SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Children’s Part-Time Work 


WHute they are still at school, in the morn- 
ing, at noon and at night, on Saturdays 
and holidays and vacations, there are many little 
men and women that help to bear the expenses 
of the family by services rendered to others for 
pay,.or by little businesses of their own which 
they run at a profit. 
_ A-kind of business frequently undertaken by 
boys is the selling of papers. But these poor 
lads usually become victims of vice as a. result 
of their street experiences, and as the work re- 
quires their time in the early morning and late 
at night they not infrequently become so fa- 
tigued that they cannot keep up with their school 
studies and become dwarfed in mind and body. 
It has been found by careful inquiry that during 
the summer months boys who have large paper 
businesses, requiring much time morning and 
night, can make more money in the same time 
if spent in gardening for profit. 
Many children do odd laboring jobs for fees, 
and some even do heavy manual labor, includ- 


ing working on the road, teaming, ditching, cut-. 


ting wood, mowing lawns, washing automobiles, 
sweeping, dusting and scrubbing offices, beating 
rugs, caring for furnaces, working around pub- 
lic buildings, barber shops, hairdressing, shoe- 
shining, carrying grips, bellboy, waiter, caddy, 
delivery and messenger service. There is noth- 
ing in these occupations to commend them to 
schogl children, and they. are liable to start the 
ehildren permanently in the wrong direction. 
Work as an office boy or office girl also provides 
few opportunities to observe business methods 
or to sccvire useful training in any way. The 
exceptions are fevv. 
Other children accept positions in department 
stores at wrapping parcels, running errands and 
_ doing odd jobs; and when the offer of a perma- 
nent position comes, the opportunity to earn 
moncy and to get some of the things that money 
will buy, proves irresistible and they leave 
school. This work is not heavy, but the hours 
are long, the children are on their feet most of 
the time, and many girls experience serious 
foot trouble as a result of such work. The sur- 
roundings are not objectionable, however; and 
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children so employed have many opportunitics 
to learn much about business affairs. - 

In cases where schoolgirls engage to assist in 
home duties, a large proportion of them are en- 
gaged in the care of younger children, an occu- 
pation very suitable to girls, and one in which 
most girls take pleasure. These girls usually 
have an abundant opportunity for recreation in 


the open air, and their activities offer good . 


training facilities. = =’ pe 

In cases where boys hire out to farmers, the 
hours of labor are sometimes long; but as a rule 
children are not overworked on the farm. Some 
of the work, such as hoeing and weeding, is 
fatiguing if persisted in many hours at a time; 
but much of the work is in the form of errands, 
picking fruit, etc. The work is done in the fresh 
air, the food is wholesome and in good supply, 
the environment is good, and at the conclusion 
of the vacation season the child returns to the 
city much stronger for his experience. More- 
over, the varied opportunities that are provided 
on a farm for an all-round development of the 
senses make a season on a farm a very desirable 
part of every boy’s education. . 

For work undertaken on their own account, 
there is nothing so healthful and profitable for 
children during the summer months as a well- 
kept garden. It is surprising how much money 
can ‘be made in a season by a boy or a girl who 
is willing to work as hard at this work as would 
be necessary at other money-making occupa- 
tions. Producers of food in the United States 
will be rendering a great service to humanity 
this coming season, provided economic condi- 
tions permit the foods produced to be properly 


distributed. The census of 1910 showed that. 


from 1900 to 1910 the agricultural products of 
the United States increased only 10% as com- 
pared with the preceding decade, while the pop- 
ulation increased 219%. 

If the Yangco twins, now living in a children’s 
home in Brooklyn, ever take to gardening ther 
will have to be careful of the plants. These 
poor children, natives of the Philippines, are 
joined together; one of them walks backward 
while the other walks forward. They were for- 


‘merly on exhibition at Coney Island, but were 
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ordered by a Manila court to be placed in cus- 
tody where they could be better cared for. One 
of them recently had the influenza; the other was 

- not ill but had to remain in bed until his brother 
recovered from the attack. 

There will come a time, in the Golden Age, 
when the Lord will separate these brothers. 
Will it not seem like heaven to them when they 
are able to run about like others? Miracles will 
be common then. “Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as 

an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing.”—~ 
Isaiah 35:5, 6; 65:17 - 25. 
Child Training 
HILD training should begin about fifty 
years before birth and continue until the 


‘child has reached seventy years of age, by which 
_ time he will have learned the fundamentals of 


. how to live, unless he has been brought up in 


. the atmosphere of certain ecclesiastical institu- 

tions and has remained in it, in which instance 
the case may become hopeless. 
' A mother who does not use her intelligence 
can make large progress toward ruining a child 
within a very few weeks after its birth; she can 
do this by making it perfectly clear to the child 
that he can get anything he wants by crying for 
it. Later she can teach the child to lie by mak- 
ing promises which she does not keep and does 
not intend to keep. Fathers can assist in this. 
They can also teach their children to swear, to 
be unclean in mind and body, to be evasive, 
tricky, unprincipled and brutal. It is entirely 
natural for children to do what they see done 
by their fathers. 

Love for right principles and love for God as 
the Auther of all that is pure and lovely in crea- 
tion is never inculeated in children by parents 
who do not love and practice those principles. 
No child was ever beaten into godliness or a 
love of truth. The child should be appealed to 
through the power of reason and example; and 
the greatest of these is example. 

The physical ability of a six-foot man to beat 
a boy of tender years does not imply that the 
man is fit to be a father. An ourang-outang 
might be able to give the father an even worse 
punishment than the father would dare give 
the hoy, though sometimes these punishments 
are, bad enough, and far worse than a decent 
anthropoid ape would think of using. A man 


who knows how to use only physical strength 
in disciplining his children is not much of a 
father. His children are to he pitied. 

A New York justice sentenced, to not less 
than six months and not more than three years 
in the penitentiary, a father who beat a frail 
little underfed boy of nine years old with a 
leather trace because he did not hold the baby 
as ordered. One hundred and eleven cuts were 
found on this child’s body. In the central part 
of New York state a clergyman beat a four- 
year-old child to death for refusing to say his 
prayers. What kind of God would one be that 
would wish a parent to beat a child to death for 
refusing to pray to Him? He would be worse 
than the parent himself. He would be like. 
Moloch, the old-time eternal-torment deity. 

Runaways from pleasant homes seldom occur. 
Most of the runaways occur from homes where 
the parents follow an old-established and evil 
custom of some priest-ridden European. conn- 
tries, of working children like slaves and insist- 
ing upon their handing over their pay envelopes 
unopened. When a child begins to earn money 
he begins to have certain rights to a portion 
of it that were not his before. Parents should 
respect these rights. 

Following another ancient European custom, 
more than half of the states of the union still 
give the fathers exclusive rights over their chil- 
dren, control of education, religion and medical 
care, earnings, and the right to all property in 
case of death. Three states, Delaware, Florida 
and Tennessee, to their shame, even permit the 
father at his death to transfer his children from 
the mother’s care to that of other guardians. A_ 


more just and merciful arrangement, in effect _ 


in many states, is equal guardianship of the 
children as long as the parents live together, 
entire control to the surviving parent in case 
of the death of one of the parents, and in the 
case of separation or divorce the judge decides 
which parent is better fitted to have the children. 

On account of the high cost of living fewer 
children of seven to twelve years of age are being 
adopted from the asylums than heretofore. A 
child of this age requires as great an outlay as 
an adult; and as he is unable to render ais to 
the family adopting him, he does not find as 
great a welcome in a new home as when prices 
were not so high. The demand for girls for 
adoption is far greater than the demand for 
boys. Pretty rough on the boys! 
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Important News Suppressed _ by @. 0. Driscoll 

R. Eprror: In a recent contribution for the 

columns of your paper, which you published 
under the caption “Russellism Will Not Down”, 
in your issue of March 17th, I stated that Rus- 
sellism had thrived on persecution; and the 
following comments on the Rutherford Hippo» 
drome meeting are for the purpose of giving 
you something further to think about. 
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every country of the world for the purpose of 
making this a world-wide proclamation. He 
further made it plain that the clergy of all 
denominations, Protestant and Catholic, would 
bring their full influence to bear through every 
possible channel and by either fair or foul 
means keep the members of their congregations 
in ignorance upon these subjeets and that their 
continued opposition should be expected by all 


The Russellites, now oom a a - yy truth-seekers. 
under the leadership “millions now living will never die” The Hippodrome 
of Judge Rutherford, .- | hip tetas «=WAS filled to its 
their president, began 4 freslectrs in the Hippodrome zat Suiay ahereon 2 wilbe ocr ran capacity of 5,500; and — 
a world campaign , asd from many others still in comes of fulfilment, that hundreds of thousands now people, many of whom 
with a new proclama- _ assSecyriore had come fromdistant 
tion: “Millions Now ™ tae tre igeeranes blest foly to bo woes cities, actually wept 


Living Will Never 


ere linge Inka ie saghhyped pobrasenstrmg 
Die”. In advertising a Rialao of conduct that are to severe 
¢ * the werld in its recsevtruction sow ip 
this meeting, full provrena and ever after.” au 
. ba 0 marty sad ementorsing lornere Weems New Um 
page announcements ~~ SyEe<slsn ces 


Similar to the facsim- wot Se Oh 
ile herewith submitted Seueua wane 
were used in many 
New York papers 








Judge Rutherford * 


in front.of the audi- 
torium, crying in vain - 
for admittance long 
after the doors were 
closed. The floral dis- 
play on the stage, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Pier- 
son, president of the 


throughout the week ee ae Saf Cromwell Gardens of 
Tas atiomcenass errr a moet beaut a 
contained the points ...2¢>5 Rutherford ts nn bol of incoming king- 
to be proven, namely: se dom ‘canditions as 
That there are actual- pictured by the speak- 


ly millions of people 
now living who will 
never die, but- will re- 
main.and enjoy life as 
human beings upon 
earth forever; and 
that they will not see 
death. Further, that 
the foregoing would 
be proved by proph- 
ecies that were ful- 
filled during and since 
the world war; and 
that the proclamation 
should in no way be considered as a prophecy or 
as the opinion of an individual, but that it was 
and is the unanimous verdict of thousands of 
non-sectarian Bible students scattered through- 
out many countries, who base their conclusion 
upon fulfilled prophecy. 

Judge Rutherford stated that the Hippodrome 
meeting was only an example of similar meet- 
ings which would be held in every large city of 





New York Manifests Unpara 


Approzimately twelve to sifteen thousand people clamored for 
admittance to the New York Hippodrome Sunday afternoon, 
March 21st, to hear Judge Rutherford of the New York Oity 
Bar in his world proclamation, “Ailions Now Living Will Never 
Die”. The people were for him and the clergy against him. 


er when referring to 
world conditions at 
the close of the pre- 
sent great recon- 
struction epoch. 

The speaker was 
very generously ap- 
plauded as he stepped 
on ‘the stage to . 
address his audience; 
and as he launched 
forth in the presenta- 
tion of a mass of © 
evidence proving the 
authenticity of his proclamation, “Milions now 
living will never die”, it was evident that he had 
caught the cordial spirit of his audience, and 
the following two hours witnessed the delivery 
of a remarkable proclamation equaled only by 
the profound and thoughtfal manner in which 
it was received. 

Judge Rutherford made it plain from the 
prophecies that the time would surely come 
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when millions upon the earth would enter into a 
‘new epoch and would never need to die, and 
that the only question seemed to be as to wheth- 
er that time is a dozen vears distant or a 
hundred years distant or whether we are now 
living in the transition period. All his evidence 
was to prove that we are now living in that time. 

The several tables for newspaper reporters 
were well filled by representatives of New York 
papers busily reporting the address, and every 
facility was afforded them for reporting fully 
for the benefit of their readers, most of whom 
depend wholly upon the public press for infor- 
mation. Such reports were looked for, not only 
- by those hearing the lecture and those unable to 
obtain admittance, but by hundreds of thousands 
of others who had seen the announcements and 
who were greatly surprised when on the follow- 
ing morning they found not even one line upon 
the subject in any of the metropolitan papers. 

Strange as this may seem to the unsophisti- 
cated, it was nevertheless easy to all familiar 
with the persistent opposition of the clergy, to 
read between the lines that orders had gone 
forth from high ecclesiastical or interchurch 
authorities to “keep silence”. Pastor Russell 
predicted just such efforts to suppress the trath 
by ignoring it, more than thirty years ago, in 
his Third Volume of Scripture Studies, from 
which I quote: 








sore wmeseteseraseoerscoewencnrennne 


“Many of the rejected will realize the troubles coming, 
yet will still be blind to their real cause. They will say, 
Let: us unite ourselves and entrench ourselves in the 
strong cities (governments), and keep silence. They 
somehow realize that ncither reason nor Scripture sup- 
ports their false doctrines, and that the wisest method 
is td keep silent, in the shadow of old superstitions and 
under the protection of so-called Christian governments. 
They arc represented as saying very truly: ‘The Lord 
hath put us to silence, and given us bitter poison-watcr 


“to drink’, The only refreshment they may have is the 


éup which they have mixed (the poison of bitter error, 
the ‘doctrines of devils’, mingled with the pure water of 
life, the truth of God’s Word). Shall not such as are of 
Babylon, and who love her, and are therefore unready to 
obey the command, ‘Come out of her, be forced to drink 
the cup of their‘own mixing? Shall not such be forced 
to admit the falsity of their doctrines? They surely 
shall; and they will all be thoroughly nauseated. by it. 
It seems that the prophet knew what he was saying when 
he said: “The wise men are ashamed, they are dismayed 
and taken: lo, they have rejected the word of the Lord; 


‘and what wisdom is in them?’—Jeremiah 8: 14, 9. 


_ It is not for me to say, nor should it he neces- 
sary for me to do more now than to simply. by 
this letter call attention to the news-editors’ 
treatment of the Rutherford meeting to prove 
this to be an additional evidence of ecclesiastical 
pressure and persccution; but, as previously 
stated, “Russellism has thrived on persecution” 
and will continue to do so, Yours in the interest 
of truth and a free press. , 





CLERICAL OPPRESSORS 


Just God‘—and these are they 
Who minister at Thine altar, God of Right! 
. Men who their hands with prayer and blessing lay 
On Israel's Ark of light! 


What! preach, and kidnap men? 
Give thanks—and rob Thy own afflicted poor? 
Talk of Thy glorious Mberty, and then 

Bolt hard the captive’s door? 


What! servants of Thy own 
4 Merctful Son, who came to seek and sare 
: The homeless and the vutcast—-fettering dowa 
- he tasked and plundered slave! 


Pilate and Herod, friends! — 
_ Chief priests and rulers, as of old, combine! 
Just God and holy: is that church, which lends 
Strength to the -speiler, Thine? 


Paid hypocrites, who turo 

JIndgment aside, und rob the Holy Boeck 

Of thuse high words of truch which scarch and burn 
In warning und rebuke; 


Feed fat. sa locusts. feed ! 
And, in your fta~sslled pulpits. think the Lord 
That. from the toitineg workman's * uliee aeed, 
Ye pile xour osen full beard. 
Written in 16506. * Word modiécd. 


How long, O Lord! hew long, on 
Shall such a priesthood barter truth away, 
And, tn Thy name, for robbery and wroug 

At Thy own alturs pray? - 


Is not Thy hand stretched forth ‘ 
Visibly in ‘the heavens, to awe and smite? : 
Shall not the living God of all the carth, ~ ‘ 

And beavens above, do right ? 


. Woe. then, to all who grind 

Their brethren of a common Father down: 

To all who plunder from the immortal mind 
Its bright and giorious crown ! 


Woe to the priesthood: woe 
To those whose hire is with the price of blood— 
-Perverting, darkening, changing as they go, 
The searching truths of God! 


Their glory and their might 
Shall perish; and their very names xhull be 
Vile before all the people, in the light 
Of a world’s liberty. 
OU! speed the moment oa 
When Wrong shall eease—and Liberty and Lore, 
And Truth.'and Right. throughout the earth be kuown 


AS ia their bomes above. 
Jorn Greenicef Whittier 
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British Expenditures L 
COUNTRY in which the whole man power 
-and almost the whole woman power is em- 
- ployed in war pursuits cannot instantly change 
from a war basis to a peace basis, but con- 
sidering all the difficulties it was done with rea- 
sonable dispatch in England. There were many 
critics of the government for delay in this work; 
there was even sharp criticism that in some 
directions the expenditures looking toward war 
Were greater than during the war itself. 
These critics pointed out that ten months 
after the armistice the government was still 
spending $24,000,000 per day, eight times the 
pre-war expenditure, or an amount double its 
income from all ‘sources; that one year after 
the armistice the government still had to bor- 
row $55,000,000 every week in order to keep 
running; that $1,000,000,000 were paid out in 
uhemployment doles of $6 per week, to cover the 
time between the soldier's discharge and his 
return to work, which put a premium upon idle- 
ness and resulted in no benefits to anybody; 
that the expenditures every three months 
equaled the total pre-war national debt;: that 
the deficit for the year was double the amount 
- fixed in the budget; that an enormous navy was 
still burning up the coal needed to keep the 
people warm; that an enormous army was still 
eating up taxes; that a huge army of clerks was 
still keeping army and navy records of no value 
to a country on a peace basis; that the cost of 
the government home spy system (secret serv- 
ice) was four times its cost in 1914; and that 
although, at the time the war ended, there were 
not more than 1700 active airmen, yet a year 
after the war there were more than 14,000 
oficers in the Royal Air Force. Added to these 
criticisms is the fact not open to criticism that 
the annual cost for pensions is $500,000,000 and 
will he not Jess than that amount for many 
years to come. ; 

In England they still believe in the principle 
enunciated by Thomas .fefferson, the founder of 
American demozracy, when he said: “The spirit 
of resistance to government is so valuable upon 
certain oceasions that [ hope it may always be 
kept alive. It may often be exercised when 
wrong, but better so than not to be exercised at 
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all.” Hence it was possible for the papers there 
to give expression to these criticisms, and the 
government gave close attention. 

The government explained that it had done 
what it could to pay its bills as it went along; 
that £1,000,000,000 of foreign securities had 
been sold during the war to pay for war mate- 
rial; that one-fourth of Britain’s total debt rep- 
resented loans to allies and colonies and could 
be carried easily as the borrowers were main- 
taining interest. payments; that great reduc- 
tions in the sizes of army and navy were being 
made and that by the end of 1919 the army 
would consist of but 300,000 British troops and 
100,000 Indian troops, and that it was believed 
no new taxation would be required in 1920 to 
balance revenues and expenditures. It pointed 
out that there were still held in England £3,000,- 
000,000 of the £4,000,000,000 that were held 
there before the war. 4b © 

_In the discussions it was brought out that the 
financial situation is very critical; that the great 
land owners have been compelled to sell off their 
estates because they are on the edge of hank- 
ruptcy; that it had been, necessary to defer the 
payment of interest on the $4,000,000,000 loaned 
to Britain by America; that men of incomes 
approximating $2000 per year are now paying 
income taxes of approximately $500 per year, 
and that, as Lloyd George expressed it, “Britain 
is borrowing herself to death”. The prospect 
of bankruptcy was freely discussed in the press, 
and in the House of Lords a noteworthy address 
contained the startling declaration that “behind 
bankruptey, revolution treads with swift, impa- 
tient feet’—surely trouble enough. 

British financiers protest that American 
financiers, while doing lip service to assist 
Europe, have heen doing nothing but pile up 
profits, forgetting the principles ot brotherhood 
so lavishly expressed while hostilities were in 
progress. They declare that the whole capi- 
talist system is shaken, that capital is now in- 
ternational and that American capital itself is 
“already too heavily committed abroad to with- 
stand a catastrophe with which the Russian 
debacle would he no more comparable than the 
Belkan wars with the great war’. 
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’ The British Debt 
Ss EFORE -the war the British debt was 
oe £645,000,000, or about $500 for each family 
in the kingdom. This was bad enough, but see 
_what the war did. 

The war is estimated by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion to neve cost the worid $337,000,000,000. 
Railways were formerly constructed and sold 
at a good. profit in America for $25,000 per 
mile. Reduced to railway mileage, the world 
war cost as much as the construction of 13,- 
480,000 miles of these steel highways. The total 
area of the earth, water and land, is 196,940,000 
square miles, or a plot 14,033 miles square. Such 
a railway would cross that plot 960 times, in 
_Tines fourteen and one-half miles apart. 

In other words, for the cost of the world war, 
a railway could have been built around the earth 
in parallel lines so that no point on the earth’s 
surface would be more than seven and one- 
: fourth miles distant from a railway. But this 
..2’ assumes that the earth is all land surface. As 
aa a matter of fact the land surface is only 52,000,- 
Pie 000 square miles, or a plot 7211 miles square. 
' A railway 13,480,000 miles long would cross that 
~. Plot 1870 times in lines 3.85 miles apart, so 
ite ‘that no point on the land surface of the earth 
would be more than two miles from the railway. 
oe It is not to be wondered at that the load which 
‘s:. has been created by this expenditure of the ac- 
‘s°‘  @mmmnlated wealth of mortals is staggering be- 

. yond the power of the mind to comprehend. By 
. - the end of March, 1919, the English debt was 
£7,430,000,000, and ran to larger figures during 
the balance of the year. This debt of now ap- 
proximately £8,000,000,000 is at present equiva- 
lent to $4000 for each family in the kingdom. 
It is estimated at 44% of the national wealth. 

Before the war the interest on the British 
debt was so great as to make a very consider- 
able burden. Now the national debt is twelve 
times greater than it was, and the interest pay- 











able annually is a sam equal to one-half the total - 


of the pre-war debt. The debt is so great that 
some believe that it can neither be wiped out nor 
diminished through ordinary taxation. Not only 
did the war cost England 44% of its real wealth, 

‘ but it cost a tenth of its men, the principal 
source from which the wealth can be recreated. 
A financial writer says of the situation: “How 
_fascinating the whole scene would be to Gibbon 
were he alive in these most critical days of the 
British Empire 1” 
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British Financial Remedies 


fe interesting remedies have been sug- 
gested to help put England upon her feet: 


(1) A member of the Parliament came for- . 


ward with a proposition to take advantage ot 
the gambling instinct lurking in almost every 
human being and organize on a grand scale a 
state lottery similar to that once maintained 
in Louisiana, and still maintained in Spain, and 
recently proposed for France. This would be a 
blow at British honor. 

(2) Lord Rothermere suggested that Great 
Britain sell to the United States the Bermudas, 
the Bahamas, British Guiana and British Hon- 
duras in part payment of the loan advanced by 
the United States. This would be a blow at 
British gee but defensible in an emergency. 

(3). A writer in the London Journal of 
Finance and Trade urged that the vast holdings 
of the Church of England, supported by the 
whole population, but no longer believed in by 
the whole people, should be disestablished and 
every item of its property, even including West- 
minster Abbey, sold at auction and converted 
into cash for the relief of the debt-stricken coun- 
try. This would be a blow at ecclesiasticism. It 
would not be a blow at Christianity, for “God 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands”. 

(4) It has been proposed to levy such a tax 
on capital and war profits as to bring every 
man’s fortune down to the amount that he pos- 
sessed at the beginning of the war. This sub- 
ject is now receiving great attention.. There are 
some who fear that these taxes would tend to 
frighten capital away from England and thus 
do irreparable mischief to trade and industry: 
and there are a good many British statesmen 
who have shared in these profits and would-not 
like to part with them. But it is estimated that 
such a tax would yield more than a billion 
pounds, and it is likely to be levied in due time. 
This would be a blow at selfishness. 

(5) An exodus of several million of the pop- 
ulation has been proposed, and under the spur 
of impending difficulties at home large numbers 
emigrated to Mexico in the latter part of 1919. 
This would be most regrettable, for England 
is one of the world’s bulwarks of liberty and 
progress. Nevertheless, such a migration might 
be to the ultimate benefit of civilization, much 
as we reason that the scattering of the early 
Christians by persecutions spread the tenets - 
of the Christian faith more widely over the earth, 


a 
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British Empire Troubles 


ENERAL SMUTS, president of the South 
African Union, one of the most active sup- 
porters of the Allied cause during tke world 


war, says that the British Empire is dead, hav- | 


ing ceased to exist in August, 1914. This is 


.too strong a statement, although it cannot be 


denied that the authority of the empire over 
many of its component parts, Canada, South 
Africa and Australia, is much less than for- 


- merly, and that the situation in India is far 
from what the great colonizer of the world could 


desire it to be. 

One of the prime policies of British statesmen 
is to keep the southern part of Asia, all the way 
from Siam to Palestine, from falling into the 
disorder which has so marked the northern por- 
tions of the great continent during the past 
year; and as India is at the center of this line, 


_ and fabulous in wealth and population, there is 


particular concern over outbreaks which have 
occurred and others which are threatened as a 
result of the spread of Soviet government 
throughout Central Asia right up to India’s 


_back door in the northwest. . 


Among the troubles of the past year in India, 
out of which Britain emerged with more loss 
than gain, is that at Amritsar, in April, 1919. 


_ According to statements made before the Sen- 


ate Foreign Relations Committee, it appears 
that 6,000,000 natives of India died of starva- 
tion during the last threc months of 1918, as 
a result of the great withdrawal of resources 
due to the European situation. It is estimated 
that during 1918 and 1919 the loss of life on this 
ground was 32,000,000 and that 150,000,000 
more went hungry most of the time, endeavoring 
to maintain life by eating roots, leaves and ker- 
nels of old nuts, 15% of their gross earnings of 
$10 per year being required for the maintenance 
of the government. 

This condition of things led to much unrest 
in various places; and among these was Amrit- 
sar, where two men named Satyapal and Kit- 
chiew were involved as leaders. These men 
were arrested and taken away from the city, 
whereat the populace retaliated by capturing 
the telegraph office, burning the town hall and 
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& mission station, attacking a hospital and loot- 
ing a bank. In quelling these disorders eleven 
natives were killed, and orders were issued for- 
bidding within the city the assembly of more 
than four persons. During the uprising  doc- 
tor, Miss Sherwood, was attacked on a street. 

Four days later the commanding general 
learned that in violation of his order a vast con- 
course of people was gathered in a sunken gar- 
den in a suburb listening to a lecture. The 
audience has been variously estimated at from 
5,000 to several times that number. General 
Dyer proceeded to the place with a small com- 
pany of British and native troops, stationed the 
soldiers in commanding positions and, without 
ordering the crowd to disperse, firdd into it 
1,650 rounds of ammunition, killing between 400 
and 500 unarmed natives, and wounding many 
others. Machine guns would have been used, 
so the general explained, but the door to the 
gardens was too. narrow to admit of entrance. 

The general explained before the parliament- 
ary investigating committee that he thought he 
had done quite the right thing under the cir- 
cumstances, though he admitted that martial 
law had not been extended to the suburb in 
question and that he had done nothing for the 
relief of the wounded after the shooting. It 
was brought out in the questioning that his su- 


‘perior officer, Michael O’Dwyer, Lieutenant- 


Governor of the Punjab, had afterward ap- 
proved his course and promoted him to another 
command. Before leaving the stand General 
Dyer defended his policy of flogging the natives 
also his order that any Indian passing through 
the street in which Miss Sherwood was attacked 
must crawl through on all fours. He admitted 
in his testimony that the crowd was unarmed, 
that it might have dispersed peaceably if he had 
ordered it to do so, but that he felt sure it would 
have langhed at him and returned later had he 
not acted as he did. It is not believed that the 
British Empire, as an empire, was helped in 
India hy this occurrence or in England by its 
publication. The news filtered through to the 
United States in about nine months. 
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VERY onee in a while somebody says some- 
thing that would bettet be unthought and 
unsaid, and the result is many other people be- 
come irritated. On his recent visit to this coun- 
try the Prince of Wales said at Winnipeg, “The 
ocean is of no good to us if we do not rule it”. 
That sounds all right to many people, but sounds 
very bad to a great many of the 106,819,000 that 
live in the United States and that wonder why 
. the waters that lave American shores and pos- 
sessions should be ruled by anybody. This idea 
of wanting to boss everything and everybody is 
foreign to the true American spirit. 

The Prince probably did not realize how his 
statement would look to Americans when it 
appeared in their papers the next day. But 
Americans are ready to forgive a great deal 
from Englishmen; and when the Prince subse- 


. «quently visited New York he was cheered to the 
’ echo by the 1,500 members of the New York 


Chamber of Commerce when he gave expression 
to the mutual wishes of the good men of both 
nations that they might live amicably together. 

It was the conception of millions of Ameri- 
eans that one great object of the world war tvas 


- to rid: the earth of military and naval terrorism, 


and multitudes of thinking men are unable to 
see Any reason now why either the British Em- 
pire or the United States should desire a very 
large navy when the only possible foe of either 
navy is the other. Great hostile navies are all 
things of the past; German, Austrian and Rus- 
sian naval power has been obliterated. 

An Fnglishman who has been thinking on this 
matter has suggested that the sensible thing for 
Great Britain and America to do is to combine 
their fleets, as it is hardly conceivable that the 
two countries would ever again war with one 
another. Such a combination would be able to 
dictate. to the rest of the world limitations of 
naval armament, and would save billions of 
dollars per year now thrown away on naval 
expenditures without helping the people. 

It seems an opportune time to consider this 
matter; for naval men are now talking of a 
new and inconceivably expensive fighting ma- 
.chine which will combine in one machine the 
sabmarine, dreadnought and tank: will be able 
to fight either under the sea, on the surface or 
on the land, and he able ro crawl at.will from 
one element to the other. The men who still have 


thing quickly to show it or the world will soon 
bé a platé where a chil! unsheathed in armor 
plate at the time 6f its birth will be likély to 
have its head blown off by a shell from some 
Christian’s cannon before it has had time to 
take its first meal. 

The Overseas Club and Patriotic League, so- 
liciting membership among Britishers in Amer- 
ica, announces in its printed matter that one of 
the objects it has in view is “to maintain our 
Empire’s supremacy upon the seas and in the 
air’. Probably few would go so far as to sug- 
gest what this implies, i. e., an effort to gain as 
full control over the air and-over air travel as 
British battleships have gained over ocean 
waves and over ocean commerce; but this im- 
plication does not have the right ring. It does 
not seem reasonable for a country of less than 
one-third of America’s population to spend ten 
times as much on air fleets as America spends, 
and to build those fleets with money borrowed 
from America, and then circulate in America 
literature implying a determination to control 
the earth’s atmosphere, as well as its seas. 

It is only a little while ago that the Inter- 


- Allied Maritime Council designated to America | 


the use of the immense merchant ships Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm, 
Mobile, Cape Finisterre, Pretoria, Zeppelin and 
Graf Waldersee, seized in German harbors after 
the armistice. Immediately after these ships 
had completed their work of bringing American 
soldiers back from Europe Britain demanded 
them; and although they were retained in New 
York for three months in the belief that they 


legitimately belonged to America, yet on the_.. 


order of the President of the United States they 
were finally surrendered to Britain’s demand. 
The surrender of these ships was greatly re- 
sented in France, which claims to have lost 
295,000 tons from the French mereantile marine 
during the war, and which thought that if Amer- 
ica Was going to give up the ships to anybody 
France should have been the recipient. 

The seven vessels foregoing were finally 
turned over to Britain to effect the release of 
twelve Standard Oil tankers also captured in 
German ports, and held by the British until the 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and companion hoats 
were surrendered to the British crews in New 
York The ships when obtained were used to 
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bring back from India the Territorials, 2 hody 
of troops too old for the trenches in France, 
who had been sent to India to take the place of 
the regulars ihere. ‘These 'Territorials, many 
ot them professional men, had been in India 
five years, instead of the year or two years they 
had expected to be there; and naturally they 
wanted to come home. 

America makes the motion pictures for the 
world. The religious features of these films 
are under the control of Pope Benedict XV, 
and this in itself is objectionable to Britons. 
But during the war, to help out on the propa- 
ganda work, America was flooded. with films 
showing Uncle Sam as Europe’s deliverer. These 
films are no longer salable here; and as Europe 
is the dumping ground for America’s unsalable 
films, they were sent abroad. One of these films, 
depicting an Finglish Duke as the chief villain, 
was shown in London, whereat the audience 
hissed both the American characters in the play 
and the American flag as well. We Anglo-Saxons 
are a curious family. We love one another, but 


we love the good old family fight best of all. 


How these Christians love one another! 

_ On the other hand. some American traders are 
offended at what they.think has been an overly 
clever trick played upon them by British capi- 
talists. With the quieting down of campaigns 
against Sovict Russia they discovered that Brit- 
ish traders had for months heen assembling 
goods at advantageous points about the Baltic, 
the Black Sea, and other points contiguous to 
the Russian border, prepared to skim the cream 
off the Russian market as soon as trade actually 
began. But Britain is of necessity a nation of 
traders, and it is hardly to be expected that what 
they have learned in centuries they will forget 
in an instant. British traders have always 
pushed to the farthest limits of civilization, and 
the country could not exist if this were not so. 


England and Ireland 
i SHOULD say ‘England, Ireland and 
Ameriea™; for the Irish question is largely 
staged in America. 

At this writing Mr. Eamonn de Valera is 
proceeding from city to city of the United States 
like a conqucring hero, being freely offered the 
keys of the city everywhere. The statesmen of 
the United States know perfectly well that Mr. 
Valera and his friends are engaged at the age- 
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long occupation of organizing another Irish 
revolution. In all the leading papers and in the 
street cars and elsewhere appear advertisements 
of the Irish bonds. So poor England has an- 
other trouble on hand in a year when troubles 
are thick enough for any one. 

Those who ought to know say that there are 
more Irishmen in Ireland who do not want an 
Irish Republic, but who prefer British rule, 
than there are who do. They claim that. the 
North of Ireland is a land of thriving industry, 
beautiful homes and contented, well-dressed 
people, while the South of Ireland is the reverse 
of all this. They claim that Ireland is not op- 
pressed. They point out that England, Scotland 
and Wales have longed for years, and longed in 
vain, for land and housing measures such as 
have brought-great relief to the Irish people, 
and which were devised by Britain years ago 
in a futile effort to satisfy a group of ecclesi- 
astical politicians who are never satisfied with 
anything short of full control of heaven and 
earth. It is said that Scotland with equal popu- 
lation pays five times. as much taxes into the 
British treasury as does Ireland. 

As a result of the very special legislation 
enacted on their behalf the Irish tillers of the 
soil have been helped to buy 93% of all the lands 
they cultivate. This is a greater proportion than 
in any other country. Even in Germany, where 
special attention was given to the agrarian 
question, only 86% of the cultivated land was 
owned by the men who worked it. In most other 
countries it is much less. Only 12% of the small 
agriculturists in Great Britain own their lands. 


Rebirth of Latvia By A. Lnaherg 
We ARE now witnessing the rebirth of 

many small nationalities that have been 
swallowed up, so to speak, for centuries, never- 
theless preserving their peculiar identity of 


_ language, manners, and dress. The world is 


learning more about itself and discerning long- 
neglected members of the great family of 
nations who are awakening from slumber, shak- 
ing off the shackles of kingcraft and priestcraft, 
ignorance and superstition. Among these is 
the nation of Latvia. 

Until within the last few years who ever heard 
about such nationalities as Lithuania, Ukrainia. 
Esthonia and Latvia! Truly in their rise the 
valleys, the lowly and meek of society, are being 
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‘exalted; and at the same time the mountains 
and hills, the mighty warring nations of Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia, that surrounded 
them have been brought low. 

Of the Lettish nation the great people of 
America know but little. If one presents him- 
self as Lettish, the reply comes, “So you are a 
Russian?’ This makes one smile. The difference 
between the two is as great as between the 
English and the German. Although the British 
and German people are both from Saxon stock, 
' yet they differ widely; and although the Letts 
and Russians are both from Slavic stock, yet 
the lines of distinction are clearly drawn. 

Washed by the gentle waves: of the Baltic 
from' the west and southwest, Latvia is sur- 
rounded by Esthonia on the north, Russia on 
the east and Lithuania on the south. Its area 
comprises the two former Russian provinces of 
Livonia and Courland, and its population before 
the war numbered about two million. Many 
colonies of sons and daughters are scattered 
in various parts of the world. 

The geographical situation of: Latvia made 
- her a bone of contention for centuries in the 
wars between Sweden, Russia and Poland, until 

Peter the Great conquered all the Baltic coast 
and thus opened a window toward the west for 
Russia. The subjection to the Czars continued 
until November 11, 1918, when the Lettish 
council at Riga declared independence, and has 
maintained it ever since. 

The country is especially favorable for agri- 
culture and cattle raising, although rich deposits 
of minerals are found. 

‘The Letts are industrious and intelligent 
people and have contributed their share to the 
art, science and literature of mankind, though 
long oppressed by the Czars and German 
barons, who have retained fully three-fourths 
of the land under their control. They have 
enjoyed measurable religious freedom, all the 
known sects of the other European countries 
being tolerated, which was not the case in Russia 
itself. This may account for the greater en- 
lightenment of the people. 

The Bible, the torch of civilization, liberty 
and progress, was brought in by German traders 
of the Lutheran faith in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

The Letts are ardent lovers of their native 
soil, or, as they call it, “Izimteni”. They are a 


peace-loving, hospitable, hard-working, plain- 
living people and consequently hve long; ages 
reaching up to one hundred years and over are 
not rare. ‘he heavier the whips of the barons 
have lashed their helpless backs, driving them 
to work from sunrise to sunset, the greater has 
been the confidence of the Letts that a better 
day would some time dawn. 

Unimowingly, they have been waiting for the 
dawning of the morning of joy, the morning of 
the Golden Age (Psalm 30:5), waiting for the 
long-promised “poor man’s chance”, waiting 
until the larger and more warlike nations that 
surround Latvia should cease to use her soil: 
for a battleground and cease to transform her 
beautiful orchards and smiling wheat-fields into 
a desert of waste and want. 

Now the rays of the long-expected Golden 
Age, dreamed by poets, and prophesied by wise 
men of old, have broken through the dismal 
gloom of night; and the poor war-stricken: 
Latvia is struggling to lift herself from her 
Imees, inspired with the hope that the day of 
reckoning has come, the day when God is pleased 
to help the poor and needy and to set the 
captives free. 

Happy day for Latvia and many another long- 
stricken people! How we rejoice to see her free 
and happy, in the throng of other free nations, 
walking up the highway of holiness, up, up to 
perfection and everlasting life, liberty and hap- 
piness, and to tong enjoy every good and every 
pertect thing, above all to know their God, by 
whose favor alone all their blessings have come, 
and in the smile of whose countenance the 
obedient will find joys and pleasures for ever- 
more.—Psalm 16:1L 


What German Militarism Cost 
OR the estimated cost of the world war the 
best of wagon roads could be built to every 

desired point on the land surface of the carth. 

It is said that for an average expenditure of 

$30 per acre almost any desired reclamation 
project can be carried to completion. On this 
basis, the expenditure for the world war would 
reclaim 11,233,333,383 acres, or 17,552,083 
square miles, which is more than one-third the 
total land area of the world. In other words, 
the sum wasted would have turned the earth 
into a paradise. Three cheers for war, humane, 
uplifting, “spiritual”, glorious war, with all its 
opportunities to do good to all men! 
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Country Life in the Long Ago By W. L. Peite 
M ANY, many years ago there lived in the 

little town of Bethlehem a man named 
MClimelech. His wife’s name was Naomi, and 
they had two sons, the older named Mahlon ond 
the younger, Chilion. At this particular time, 
there was a famine in the land of Israel, and 
Elimelech decided to move with his family to 


Moab, where conditions were more prosperous... 


Shortly after the change of residence, Elim- 
elech died. Later the two sons married. The 
older son's wife’s name was Orpah, and the 
younger son’s wife was named Ruth. They lived 
contentedly together for about ten years, when 
the grim reaper again entered the family house- 
hold, taking away the two young husbands. 

Hearing that conditions were prosperous 
again in the land of Israel, Naomi decided to 
return there. She made known her determina- 
tion to her two danghters-in-law, Orpah and 
Ruth, both of whom decided to go with her. 

The three started afoot on their long journey; 
for in those days there were no such things as 
railway trains, autos, or even a Ford. As they 
journeyed along, Naomi considered in her mind 
how much these two young women were giving 
up. She feared that, later on, they would regret 
having taken this course, when they would come 
into a land of strange people. Finally she pre- 
sented the matter to them. “Turn again, my 
daughters, go back to your people and your 
father’s house. It is too much for you to give 
up all hope of future prosperity in the land of 
Moab, just for my sake. I pray you, return.” 

Naomi loved Orpah and Ruth very dearly, 
and the two daughters-in-law loved her. But 
here is where the real test came: True love is 
willing to sacrifice. Orpah considered Naomi’s 
suggestion and came to the conclusion that it 
would be better to return. She loved Naomi, 
lut she loved her father’s house and kindred 
more. Aud so the three lifted up their voices 
and wept; and Orpah, alter kissing her mother- 
in-law and Ruth, turned back to Moab. 

Ruth, on the contrary, had true, tested love. 
She loved Naomi so much that she would not be 
separated from her at any cost. Listen to her 
words of devotion, some of the most beautiful 
in literature: 



















“Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee: for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, Iwill 
lodge; thy people shall be my, people, and thy 
God, my God; where thou diest, I will die, and 
there will I be buried; the Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if ought but death part thee 
and me.”—Ruth 1:11 - 18. 

Finally the two reached Bethlehem; and the 
people of the little town inquired, “Is this not 
Naomit” (For she had been gone over ten 
years.) Naomi replied, “Call me no more Naomi 
(meaning pleasant] but call me Mara (or Mary, 
which means bitter], for my experiences have 
been bitter indeed”. 

Not long after, about harvest time, Ruth went 
out to earn a living for herself and her mother- 
in-law. She went to the field of Boaz, a kinsman 
of Naomi. Now Boaz was a rich man and very 
generous-hearted. As he passed through his 
tields each day, he would say to his reapers: 
“The Lord be with you”, and they would reply, 
“The Lord bless thee”. How different from 
present-day conditions! Boaz noticed Ruth 
working in the field; and after learning who she 
was, and of her love for Naomi, he requested her 
to glean with the other maidens in his field. 

As time went on Boaz was more and more at- 
tracted by her gracious character and her strong 
personality. Finally the two were married; and 
to them was born a son whose name was Obed. 
He was the father of Jesse, who was the father 
of David. So Ruth became the great-grand- 
mother of David, the man after God’s own heart. 

We believe that some of the conditions in the 
land of Palestine in the days of Ruth and Boaz 
were like those that will obtain in the Golden 
Age, now dawning. Naomi and Ruth could 
journey all the way from Moab to Bethlehem, 
without fear of harm. So will it be in the Gold- 
en Age. “Nothing shall hurt nor destroy.” 
Likewise Ruth could glean in the fields of Boaz, 
and have no fear of being harmed. There were 


no police in those days. .They were not needed. | 


So likewise policemen will be unnecessary in the 
Golden Age. Nor will there be need of a stand- 
ing army. “Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more”’.—Isaiah 2:4 ,° 
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Boaz was quite a remarkable man. He had 


, ' no labor troubles. His workers did not demand 
| aneight-hour day. There were no strikes; lock- 


outs were unknown; nor was there overtime 
work demanded; nor did Boaz belong to a trust. 


- Wall Street was unknown then. And likewise, 


in the Golden Age, people will be contented. 
There will be no strikes, no lockouts, no labor 


. troubles then. “Every man shall sit under his 


own vine and fig tree.” (Micah 4: 4) “They shall 
not labor in vain.” (Isaiah 65: 21-23) The rea- 
son that people were all so contented then was 


~. Deeause they worshiped the God of love. There 
* ‘Were no creeds, sects, or isms in-those days. 
_ And likewise in the Golden Age men will wor- 


ship the true God of love without creed-becloud- 


* edminds. “They shall serve him [God] with 


one consent.”—Zephaniah 3:9; Isaiah 65: 24; 
Micah 4:1- 4. 


| Farm Bureaus Federation 


.GREAT federation of farmers all over the 
country is under way, the attempt being to 
merge all farmers’ organizations into one great 


. federation, as we comprehend the matter. The 


movement toward federation is alleged to have 


had its great stimulus in the inconsistent state- 
ments issued by a great packing-house in Chi-. 


cago: first the statement, carly in 1919, that 
millions more of hogs would be needed; and sec- 
ond the statement, six months later, that prices 


-. for hogs would be slashed to a point where there 


could be no profit in raising them. It takes 
time and money to grow hogs; and these two 
statements, coming only six months apart, have 


_  @wakened the farmers of the United States as 


nothing hitherto recorded has ever done. 


When the threatened reduction in hog prices — 


occurred, the farmers followed the railroad 
workers, the shipbuilders, and workers in almost 
all other lines, and began to organize. They 
complained, with a great deal of justice, that the 
farmers have had to pay a large part of all the 
increased wages that have been granted in 
transportation and other lines, particnlarly in 
the manufacture of farm implements, and de- 
clared their conviction that the only way to keep 
from being imposed upon by other social ele- 
ments is to organize into a single large, well- 
Imit organization. So doing, they hope to con- 
trol the food supply and obtain fair prices, fair 
treatment and favorable legislation, 
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During the past winter the organization of the 
farmers has been going on apace. ‘There are 
counties in the corn belt where every farmer in 
the county has joined. ‘There are counties in 
Michigan where 85% of the farmers have joined 
and besides paying $10 cash for membership 
dues for the first year have given notes for two 
years’ additional dues. This is not a common 
movement; it is uncommon. It is developing 
with a suddenness and a strength unparalleled 
in our day. The farmers are aroused. 

The farmers in this movement are clamoring 
not only for fair prices for themselves, but for 
fair prices to the ultimate consumer; and in this 
they show a spirit that is worthy of emulation. 
They believe that a fair wage should produce a 
fair living, and that nothing short of the elimi- 
nation of profiteering will allay the unrest here 
and abroad, with its perplexity and distress. 

A difficulty that the farmers’ bureaus are con- 
fronting is that in many places they have been 
organized under state auspices, the funds of 
the local treasuries coming partly from national 
appropriations, partly from state appropria- 
tions and partly from county appropriations. 
The activities of the farm bureaus are therefore 
under a limited supervision of public officials, 
but the farmers are endeavoring to find a way 
to rectify this arrangement. 

The latest information available is that the 
plan in each county is to get a representative. 
gathering of 300 farmers together, organize 
them, appoint a university man as county agent, 
the state paying one-half the agent’s salary and 
tke county the other half at the start; but as 
soou as the whole county is organized the bureau 
takes over the agent as its paid representative. __ 

The object of the fees charged, varying from 
$10 to $25 in various states, is to accumulate a 
large fund to carry on a campaign for the edu- 
eation of consumers in production and codpera- 
tion from the farmers’ standpoint. The ulti- 
mate aim is to take over the stock yard and 
packing industries and flour mills, control the 
prices of cattle and wheat, and prevent the sud- 
den depressions of the market which have been 
so disastrous to the farmer, while at the same 
time affording little or no real benefit to the 
consumer. The farmers are freely saying that 
they expect their movement to sweep the coun- 
try like a tidal wave and to give certain finan- 
cial interests a severe chill 
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Are There Dead Stars? 
N ONE occasion a dark spot at an immense 
distance from the earth partially eciipsed 
the star Sinus and gave rise to the theory that 


. here and there in the heavens are stars that have 


gone out. One argument in support ef this 


theory is that the spectroscope indicatcs the: 


existence of dark bodies in the vicinity of other 
stars; and another argument is that in the 
milky way there are dark spots, called “coal 
sacks,” and supposed either to contain no suns 


or to be filled with suns that have ceased to give 


light. These dark spots can be secn at any time 


when the stars are clearly visible and when. 


there is no moonlight to dim their glory. 

This theory suggests an age to the universe 
that gives food for reflection. All of these stars, 
no matter what their age, are expressly de- 
clared in the Scriptures to have been made by 


’ our Lord Jesus Christ, himself the “first and’ 
- last” direct creation of God. Notice the way the 


Scriptures read. First they declare that he is 
Jehovah’s “firstborn” (brought forth] (Psalm 
89: 27), “the beginning of the creation of God”. 
(Revelation 3:14) Then they supplement this 
thought with the many-times repeated declara- 
tion that he was not only the first, but the only 
one thus directly created. On this point see 
Revelation 1:8,11,17; 2:3; 3:14; 21:6, and 
22:13. The latter passage reads: “I am Alpha 
{first letter of the Greek alphabet—the first 
brought forth] and Omega [last letter of the 
alphabet—the last brought forth], the begin- 
ning and the end, the first and the last”. This 
is the tenor of them all. ; 

The Scriptures are no less explicit as to who 
carried on the further works of creation, after 
the creation of our Lord Jesus, the Logos. They 
say of him: “In the beginning [of all creative 
activity] was the Logos [the official title of our 
Lord Jesus before he became a man], and the 
Logos was with the God [so the Greek language 
reads], and the Logos was a God [mighty one]. 
The same was in the beginning with fhe God. 
All things were made hy him; and without him 
was not anything made that was made.” (John 1: 
1-5) The Apostle Paul also declares that 
God “created ail things by Jesus Christ” (lEphe- 
sians 3:9) “ior by him were all things created, 
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that arc in heaven, and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or domin- 
ions, or principalities, or powers” (Colossians 
1:16) —“by whom also he made the worlds”. 
—Hebrews 1%: 2. 

Our Lord Jesus is the personification of wis- 
dom; and it is generally believed that there is 
a direct reference to him in the following 
beautiful passage: “Jehovah possessed me [the 
Logos] in the beginning of his way, before his 
works of old. I was set up from everlasting 
[Hebrew, “age-lasting’—not eternity, but the 
far-distant past], from the beginning, or ever 
the earth was. When there were no depths, I 
was brought forth; when there were no fount- 
ains abounding with water. Before the mount- 
ains were settled, before the hills was I brought 
forth; while.as yet he had not made the earth, 
nor the fields, nor the highest part of the dust 
of the world. When he prepared the heavens, 
I was there; when he set a compass upon the 
face of the depth: when he established the clouds 
above: when he strengthened the fountains of 
the deep: when he gave to the sea his decree, 
that the waters should not pass his command- 
ment: when he appointed the foundations of the 
earth: then I was by him, as one brought up with 
him: and I was daily his delight, rejoicing al- 
ways before him.”—Proverbs 8: 22 - 30. 

The dead stars, if there are such, must be 
incomprehensibly old, or presumably would be 
so; and this thought agrees with the passage 
just quoted which implies that an almost infinite 


‘period of time has elapsed since the heavenly. 


Father was alone in the universe. At that time 
nothing that we ean see with the eye or with the 
telescope or discern by any other instrument or 
means had ever come into existence. 


Transparent Flesh 

OST people in middle life can. recall the ex- 
4V¥L citement caused by the announcement that a 
Wurzburg scientist by the name of Roentgen 
had developed certain electrical rays, termed 
“X-rays”, by which it is possible to see through 
human flesh, leather, wood and other cellular 
substances. At first the reports were received 
with incredulity by many scientifie men, and the 
leading electrical paper of the country came out 
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with an editorial proving that such a thing is 
- impossible. But we still have the X-ray with 
us—and the scientist. 

Now comes the announcement that a French 
investigator, Dr. Jules H. Stean, has developed 
a fluid which, when applied to human flesh, ac- 
complishes the same thing as the X-ray. Asa 
drop of oil applied to a piece of paper may 
render it transparent, so the new X-ray fluid 
renders the flesh transparent, revealing all the 
veins, arteries and tissues. The degree of trans- 
parency can be regulated by the operator. The 
solution penetrates the skin and may be made 
to penetrate the flesh as far as desired. A board 
covered with the fluid is made as clear as glass, 
so that a newspaper can be read through it. 

Referring to the discovery of the X-ray in 
1896, Pastor Russell said: 

“A lesson goes with this discovery which will not be 
generally recognized at first, and yet one that sooner or 
later is hound to influence many. For centuries, skeptics 
and infidels have been disposed to smile incredulously 

‘at the words of our Lord, ‘Enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door pray to thy lather which 
is in secret, and the l'ather who seeth in secret shall re- 
ward thee openly’. (Matthew 6:6) Can these scien- 
tists any longer mock at Christians for ‘credulity’, be- 
cause we believe that ‘all things are naked and open 
unto the eyes of him with whom we have to do’? 
(Hebrews 4:13) Surely human pride and positiveness 
may well be abashed by its own nineteenth century dis- 
coveries. ‘He that formed the ear shall he not hear? 
He that formed the eye shall he not see?? And we be- 
gin to see how that other prediction can be fulfilled, 
largely in a ‘natural’ wav—‘There is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed; and hid, that shall not be 
known’. 

“Step backward only one century and you can sympa- 
thize with the infidelity which disputed and denied 

everything which it could not see and handle and com- 
prehend; for men’s helicf in unseen things and powers 
was in full accord with their experiences. But when 
God’s set time for ‘knowledge to Le increased’, ‘the time 
of the end,’ had come, God began gradually to lift the 
curtain, and to show the world invisible things and to 
teach them faith in invisible powers, and ultimately 
through these lessons to see Aim ‘who is inctsible’, with 
the eyes of their understanding. 
~ “The telephone, by which men hundreds of miles 
apart may speak to each other through little boxes on 
their office walls, and recognize each others’ voices, tells 
us, suggestively, that God can hear infinitely better, and 
without the wires and batteries necessary to our service. 

“The phonograph, recording our words and tones, 
preserving them ir needrul for years, and repeating them 
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with their original emphasis and intonation, reminds 
us, suggestively, that similarly our brains are much more 
delicately constructed and can record not only words, 
but also thoughts and feelings, and classify these, and 
lay them away for future use, subject to the call of 
memory. It gives us a hint, also, of how simple a mat- 
ter it will be for God to resurrect the dead, by creating 
new bodies with brains having similar convolutions to 
the deceased which, thus revived by the breath of life, 
would reproduce beings which woul 'fecognize and iden- 
tify themselves by the memory of their past thoughts 
and experiences. ; 

- “Machinery and cars moved by the invisible electric 
current of power are common everywhere today, though 
undreamed of fifty years ago. And through these wa and 
all men have illustration of the invisible power dfvine, 
“which holds all nature up,’ and runs the vast machinery 
of the universe. ' 

“These lessons to the child of God enforce‘the salu- 
tary thought that God hears the ‘groaning of the pris- 
oners’ of sin and death, the prayers or the murmurs, 
the thanks or the-sighs of his children; that ‘Thou God 
seest me’; that ‘the eyes of the Lord are in every place 
beholding the evil and the good’; and that divine power, 


althouzh invisible, is omnipotent and everywhere pres- — 


ent. ‘The same legsons will be valuable to the world by 
and by, when God’s kingdom shall shine forth and chase 
away the night-shades of sin and sorrow. But mean- 
time the prince of darkness will no doubt continue to 
deceive many, and will use these wonderful signs of the 
dawn of the Golden Age to support delusions and to 
oppose the truth, For instance, the natural magn, not 
led by the spirit of God, will thereby be led, by the 
adversary, toward some one of the manifold phases of 
Spiritism.” 


Curious Accidents 
HERE was a coin on the bridge. He got out 
of his friend’s automobile to pick it_up. 
Around the turn came ‘a motor truck; and in 
trying to escape he fell into the way and the 
rear wheels smashed his head and enabled the 
family to realize on a $5000 insurance policy. 
Look out for dreams near Chicago. Two men 
were riding when one dreamed that he was 
being robbed, drew a revolver and mortally 
wounded his companion. 


Errata for Number 14 — 

PAce 420, fourth paragraph, ten years not 
five years; page 426, ninth paragraph, 

1,000,000 cars, not 1,000,000,000; page 439, in- 

sert title, Color, Sound and Form; page +40, 

omit title Housewifery and Hygiene. 
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Gates ee Co-ordinales 
N& only is there a similitude existing be- 





tween basic colors, basic sounds and basic: 


forms, but the parallelism extends to the more 
complex tones and figures. The secondary and 
tertiary colors are merely modifications of some 
primary color, formed by the addition of 
another primary, or a secondary, as the case 
may be. If a tertiary color be modified into a 
tint or a shade by the addition of white or black, 
respectively, the product is a quaternary. 

All of the secondary colors, some of the ter- 
tiaries and perhaps one quaternary (light 
brown) are identifiable in the reaim of phonet- 


” ies. Between incomprehensibly rapid vibrations 
‘of white light and the absence of pulsation in 


dead black lies the gamut of lesser vibrations. 
The. same remark applies to the domain of 
sound: between the high, piercing e and the 
point where vibration ceases to be perceived or, 
perhaps, ceases to exist. These delicate grada- 
tions are not so easy to trace in geometric forms. 
But our inability to trace them by no means dis- 
proves their existence. Nature makes use of 
fully as many figures as colors and sounds. 
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It will be noticed that of all the vowel com- 

binations, those with the elements correspond- 
ing to red and yellow are the inmost frequent. 
Yellow is light; red is action. Apparently here 
in man’s speech we have another index of his 
disposition toward ambition and_ struggle. 
Members of the wu group of vowels are much 
rarer, and in Japan's cherry-blossom-churysan- 
themum language are almost eniirely climin- 


ated. This suggests a dearth of the cool, 
reflective faculties. 

All of nature’s lavish contributions to our 
happiness through sight, hearing and touch are 
drawn from these omnipresent storehouses of 
color, sound and form. It is not too much to 
say that a complete understanding of all human 
history, grand and lowly, would be within our 
grasp had we the. sense to perceive and the 
judgment to arrange our perceptions in these 
fields. While all these colors, hues, shades and 
tints. abound in nature they somehow manage 
to blend in pleasing harmony, which is more 
than can be said of many of our attempts at 
creation. : 


“Flowers of all hue are struggiing {ato glow 
Along the blooming ficids, yet their sweet strife 


Meits into one harmoaicus concord.” 
—Schiller, 


How Old Was The Toad? 


THE London Post reports that a miner work- 
ing a seam of ccal six hundred feet beneath 
the ground struck a pocket of clay out of which 
rollcd a live toad. We do not vouch for the 
truth of this story; but if it is not impossible 
(considering the hibernating powers of the 
fond) we might meditate upon its age in the 
language of the Photo-Drama of Creation: 

“Tie appearance ef the sun and the moon on the 
fourth day implies that another ring (layer of watery 
vapor in the air) broke at that time and precipitacrd 
its great mass of water and mineral upon the earn. 
Great gullies were washed between the mountains. ~The 
atmosphere, heavily charged swith carbon, was very fa- 
vorable to the development of plant life. It is supposed 
that the earth still had considerable heat in its crust, 
thet oceans were warm and highly carboniferous, and 
that the air was surcharged with carbon to the extent 
that no breathing animal “could have existed. But those 
very conditions were extremely favorable to gigantic 
growths of vexctation. This giant vegetation presurn- 
ably passed into a condition resembling that of the pcat- 
beds of our day. These beds of incipient coal afterwards 
came under great pressure, as one alter another the ring3 
of earth came down in deluges, burying vegetation under 
slimy deposits. Our coal fields are the result.” 

We have reason for believing that the seventh 
day of creation is a period of 7,000 vears, begin- 
ning promptly after the creation of father Adam 
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in the fall of 4127 B. C. (according to the true 
Bible chronology) and endirig in the termination 


- of the Millennial age, about a thousand years 


hence. Teasoning thus, and noting that the toad 
was imprisoned toward the close of the fourth 
creative epoch or the beginning of the fifth, we 
calculate his age at 7,000 years each for the fifth 
and sixth epochs and 6048 years in the seventh— 
a total of 20,048, which is good age for a toad! 


Fumaroles of Katmai 

N THE Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, near 

Mt. Katmai, Alaska, are thousands of fuma- 
roles,.or vents in the earth, from which issue 
steam so intensely superheated that a log of 
wood when held over it kindles as quickly as 
does 2 match when held over a gas flame. When 
the fumaroles were first visited by the agents of 


‘the National Geographic Society none of the 


instruments carried with the party were able 
to measure the temperature. Special instru- 
ments were brought from the United States and 
the heat was found to be 1,192° Fahrenheit. 
If these furnaroles were located in the tem- 


erate zone, near the sources of some raw ma- 


terials used in the manufactures or arts, they 
would be inconceivably valuable. Nature has 
here accomplished in an almost inaccessible 


_ wilderness what has been proposed by the Brit- 


ish Association for the Advancement of Science 
to be done somewhere in England, i. e., the bor- 
ing of a shaft twelve miles deep, at a cost of 
$25,000,000 and eighty-five years time, to pro- 
cure power direct trom the earth's heated. in- 
terior in the shape of superheated steam. 

- Will the earth ever cool off so completely that 
it will become uninhabitable? Some scientists 
say that it will, but they do not take into account 
the Seriptures and the infinite resources of the 
Creator. They are as far from the mark as 
many other unfortunates who have never noted 
the plain teachings of the Bible on this point. 
We quote the Scriptures for the benefit of some 
who have misunderstood certain symbolical 
statements in other portions of the divine Word. 
It is strange that these Scriptures are not more 
generally known and believed. 

“One generation passeth away, and another 
generation cometh: but the earth abideth for- 
ever.” (Ecclesiastes 1:4) “For thus saith the 
Lord that created the heavens: God himself that 
formed the carth and made it; he hath estab- 
lished it, he ereared it noc in vain, he formed it 











ay 


to he inhabited.” (Isaiah 45:18) “The world . 
also shall be ‘established that it shall not be 
moved.” (Psalm 96:10) “He built his sanctu- 
ary {his eternal and incorruptible church in 
glory] like high palaces, like the earth which 
he hath established for ever.” (Psalm 78: 69) 
“Who laid the foundations of the earth, that it 
should not be removed for ever.” (Psalm 104: 5) , 
We can but pity the unfortunates who refuse 
to believe the truth of these Scriptures, and © 
whose minds hecome periodically heated like the 
tumaroles of Katmai with ideas of a coming de- 
struction of the literal earth—ideas that are of 
even less value to mankind than the heated air 
rising in-the Valley of Smokes. ~ 
2 ® 

Peruvian Raintrees _ 

TREE in Peru possesses the remarkable 

characteristic of drawing moisture from 
the surrounding atmosphere and depositing it 
in drops on the ground, at the rate of a gallon 
an hour. The trees can be planted in rainless 
deserts; and as soon as they reach a considcr- 
able size, the ground beneath them and in the 
immediate vicinity will become marshy because 
of the moisture they gather and distribute. 

The segregations of moisture are particn- 
larly pronounced in the dry season, rivulets of 
water flowing away from the tree for a consid- 
erable distance. This feature is taken advan- 
tage of by the natives, although to a very lim- 
ited degree. If the waste places were systemat- 
ically planted with these trees, vast areas whicn 
are now totally unproductive could be made to 
yield food for man and beast. 

{t is suggested that if these trees were plant- 
ed at intervals oi twenty-five yards apart they 
would provide all the moisture needed to raise 
erops in the unoceupied space. This tree grows 
rapidly and survives the greatest atmospheric 
fluctuations without injury. The foliage of the 
tree is remarkably luxuriant. 

Possibly here is a means that may be used 
in desert regions in many places of the world to 
cause vegetation to bloom where now all is bar- 
ren. It is a well-recognized fact that all vegeta- 
{ion draws rainfall to some extent, and it is pos- 
sible that the general planting of these trees in 
a desert region would entirely alter the climate. 
Tn any event such changes are on the way and 
sure to come in the Lord’s own due time. When 
the Golden Age is in full swing there will be 
no barrenness anywnere. 








Health of Children 
ie HAS been recently estimated that of the 

22,500,000 school children in the United States 
200,000 are markedly defective mentally, 250,000 
° have organic heart disease, 1,000,000 have or 
have had tuberculosis, 1,000,000 have defective 
hearing, 5,000,000 have defective sight, 4,500,000 
are suffering from lack of food or of the right 
' kinds of food, 4,000,000 have adenoids, enlarged 
tonsils or other gland troubles, and 12,000,000 
have defective teeth. Not_over a quarter have 
good health. We are repeating these data be- 
cause we think the people of this country ought 
to know the condition of the health of their 
children. No child can be the credit to his 
parents that he might be, if he does not have 
the vigor and vitality of good health. He cannot 
make his way in the world as he should. He 
‘eannot be the good citizen he would like to be. 
He must needs lack in neighborliness, in the 
social qualities. Since a community can rise no 
higher than its members, the subnormality of 
the people that the unhealthy children will grow 
up to be, bespeaks a low grade in the ideals and 
’ practices of the local community and the larger 
‘ ones. Much depends on the health of those who 
are now children, but who will soon be the 
people of town and nation. 


a 








Philosophy of Chiropractic ny H. L. Philbrick, D.C. 
N THIS day of ranid inerease of knowledge 
along all lines, it is but reasonable to expect 
that discoveries should be made which would 
enable mankind to relieve itself of some of its 
. sufferings. To be sure, many advancements 
have been made since the time of Hippocrates, 
the so-called father of medicine, who lived about 
460 B. C. Much has been done to alleviate the 
sufferings of hundreds of millions of people who 
have groaned and travailed under the weight ot 
their pains. Yet in view of all that has heen 
accomplished, much of the misery and the suf- 
fering continues. Is there not further relief? 
Our question would be answered variously 
as it would in turn be presented to men schooled 
in the different health svstems of our day. But 
there are certain facts which all must sooner or 
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later recognize, regardless of whatever may be 
their present ideas. 

The basis of our advancement in any given 
subject is our love for the truth, our willingness 
to stand squarely in front of facts and accept 
them when they are unmistakably proven. 
Surely no one today would sympathize with the 
scoffers of Robert Fulton, the inventor of the 
steamboat. We have found that when our tele- 
phone system is tied up for a few days because 
of a strike we are much perplexed. We have 
come to appreciate its great worth. Yet only a 
few years ago the telephone was in its infancy; 
it was almost unknown. 

Thus we are reminded that in order to appre-. 
ciate the worth of a thing, when it is brought to 
our attention we should have minds void of 
prejudice; for prejudice is but premature judg- 
ment on any subject. How easy it is to jamp to 
conclusions before we have taken time to weigh 
all of the facts! In setting forth briefly the 
philosophy of Chiropractic it is done with the 
object in view of arousing interest in honest 
investigators that they may be enabled to see 
the logic of this health system and the part it 
plays in the alleviation of human ills. 

Chiropractic (pronounced _ ki-ro-prak-tilc) 
means literally to do by hand. The hands alone 
are used upon the body by the ‘chiropractor to 
bring about the results that he is seeking. How 
is this done? In this manner: 

During the past centuries very little attention 
was given by scientists to. the study of natural 
law until the study of the law of gravity. It 
was only in the seventeenth century that the 
ctreulation of the blood was discovered. [re- 
vious to that time, during the dark ages, people 
were led to think that a sort of “spirit” circu- 
lated in their arteries and veins. 

The same is true with the structural framo- 
work of our body. Until recently we knew little 
of the relationship of our spine to our health. 
he large triangular-shaped bone at the base of 
the spine is eallad the sacrum. ‘This_ word 
means sacred bone. The ancients thought that 
the seat ot the soul was located in this bone. 

Since the discovery of Chiropractic in 1895 . 
by Dr. D. D. Palmer, of Davenport, Iowa, the 
relationship of the spine to the remainder ot the 
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- body has been rapidly brought to the attention 
of the people. The reason therefor is simply 
that certain facts have been accepted and acted 
upon and results have followed. os 
The spine is made up of twenty-four small 
bones called vertebrae, a sacrum and a coccyx. 
This bony framework encloses the delicate 
spinal cord. Between the vertebrae are little 
openings through which the nerves come out 
from the spinal cord and lead off to the various 
organs and tissues of the body. This is shown 
in the accompanying illustration of the spine. . 
This is in a way similar to a telephone cable, 
which contains the many wires that go out from 
the central office. The wires 
are all separate in the cable, 
yet they are placed in a 
very compact way within 
the lead casing. So it is 
with the spinal cord, which 
is a very wonderful system 
of human wires. Over these 
wires the nerve energy 
passes from the brain to the 
stomach, liver, kidneys and, 
in fact, to all of the minute 
tissues of the organism. 
It ean be readily seen 
that if nothing interrupts 
this flow of energy from the 
brain the health will be 
maintained until the organ 
dies from old ege or from 
lack of restorative force. 
Ixceptions are of course 
made where one is insuffi- 
ciently fed and clothed, and 
deprived of a reasonable 
amount of fresh air. If the 
nerve impulses are con- 
stantly passing from the 
great center of energy, the 
brain, the stomach will do 
its proper work and all of 
: the other organs will func- 
tionate as they should. We know that up to a 
given time we do have health. How very easily 
our arms work when all is well! Little attention 
do we give to our bodies when health prevails; 
but when a pain is felt we begin to think of 
ridding ourselves of it, and in so doing we 





* learn something about the intricate workings: 


of the body, of which man knows so little. 
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When something happens to the telephone 
wire coming from the cable into our home, what 
occurs? We know how the phone scratches and 
grates; and we have difficulty in talking over 
it. If we happen to be in a hugry, the delay is 
quite a trial to our patience. ‘What is wrong! 
Is there something wrong with the current? 
No; it may be that there is nothing wrong at 
the central office. 
forth from the power plant as well as ever. But 
there is trouble with the wires. There may be 
what an electrician calls a “ground” or a loose 
connection somewhere; or perhaps the wire 
has been injured in some way. This interfer- 
ence with the current produces the trouble that 


-is manifest at the telephone. 


Bringing the comparison back to the main- 
tenance of our health we notice how it fits. The 
little bones in our spine get slightly out of place 
quite frequently—become subluxated, as illus- 
trated by the few vertebrae with the nerves com- 
ing forth, one nerve being pinched by the bones. 

It will be noticed that pressure upon a nerve 
is caused by a partial closing of the little open- 
ings between the verte- 
brae, having such effect 
upon the flow of the 
nerve current as pres- 
sure upon a rubber tube 
has upon the water flow- 
ing through it. What is 
the result? The same as 
with the telephone when 
the wire is injured—the 
current is hindered. If 
a percent of the current 
is cut off on nerves going-to the kidneys, would 
it scem reasonahle that the kidneys could-filter 
the impurities from the blood stream as well as 
with full nerve strength? Surely not; no more 
than we could have a properly working tele- 
phone with the current partially impaired. 

If this is true with the kidneys, it logically 
follows that the same must be true with the 
heart, the pancreas, the intestines, etc. This 
simply meaus that there is a natural law govern- 
ing the vital energy of the body. If Nature has 
the resource of energy in her power plant—the 
brain—and if nothing hinders the passage of 
that current to the life-producing organs, the 
body functions will continue. 

Again, tt may be asked: ‘How is it that our 
spines were made so weak that they get out of 





The power may be flowing | 
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order so easily? ‘Would it not seem that our 


- Creator lacked wisdom? To be sure these are 


of the body. 


but reasonable questions that arise in the think- 
ing mind. However, the writer’s understanding 
of human history is that mankind is quite far 
from the perfect standard, and that life in its 
full is enjoyed by no human being at present. 
‘This fullness of life is the glorious hope of the 


‘ better future of the Golden Age. 


From the cradle to the grave the spine, being 
‘very flexible, is subject to many twists, strains, 
falls and various other injuries. Voeations 
which necessitate the assuming of a fixed posi- 
tion throughout the day canse the spine to as- 
sume an abnormal position. The result of all 


these misfortunes is displacement or subluxa-_ 


tion of one or more vertebrae of the spinal col- 
amn. The injury may be insufficient to cause.a 
pain in the back; for the nerves supplying the 
muscles of the back may not be compressed by 
the injury, and pain anywhere is but the cry of 
an injured nerve. From the time the pressure 
takes place upon the nerve until disease mani- 


_fests itself, thé process of the breaking down of 
- tissues is taking place. 


How often we are confronted with the fact 
that we are suffering from pain in some portion 
But the process was working be- 
fore we discovered that we had pain. The dis- 


~ ease is but the effect of an existing cause. Of 


necessity the cause must have existed before the 
effect was manifest, even as rain must be in the 
clouds before it can fall upon the earth, to 
water the fields and flowers. 

Chiropractic is a science of dealing with the 
cause of disease, based upon these fundamental 
principles already set forth. At no time does 
the chiropractor seek to instruct nature how she 
should act if the energy flows through the 


* nerves. To enjoy the sun’s rays we remove the 


1’ 


blind from the window and let the warm rays 
do what they will to gladden our hearts and to 
give life to the plant in the window. If there 
is life enough in the plant it will revive and 
bloom again; if not it will die. So it is with the 
forces operating within our bodies. 

The chiropractor examines carefully the spine 


to determine where the offending vertebra is 


located. (The chiropractic training has been 
to this end with scientific means for developing 
theory and technic.) After the cause has been 
found the offending vertebra is adjusted into 
its natural position by a sudden and skillful 
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movement of the hands pushing the vertebra 
back into its place, so that it no longer presses 
the nerve. If the cause in the spine affected 
nerves which control the action of the stomach, 
when the pressure is removed the nerve energy 
will again return to those minute glands, and the 
secretions will again form properly. If the 
pressure be upon nerves affecting the kidneys, 
when the energy is again freed at the spine the 
great filters of the body will resume their im- 
portant functions. The same is true with the 
muscles of the limbs, the movements of the eyes © 
and the action of the heart. 

When the skilled electrician seeks out, locates 
and corrects the cause of the faulty telephone 
we use the instrument again with a deep sense 
of satisfaction. No longer does it make annoy- 
ing sounds, and-we talk over it with ease. The 
electrician simply repaired the defect that hin- 
dered the current from flowing readily. In other 
words, he placed the telephone in harmony with 
simple and well-known laws, : 

When the chiropractor has adjusted the ver-. 
tebra and thus released the pressure from the 
nerves, the restorative powers are in nature's 
possession. How little we possess in ourselves! 
We are gladdened by the harmonious working 
of nature’s forces within us. “Simple!” says 
some one. Indeed, all of the great laws of na- 
ture are simple when understood. Surely there 
must be a wonderful Author behind them all! 


Do Movies Hurt the Eyes 
OME people experience a certain amount of 
eve-strain at a motion picture; but accord- 
ing to the United States Public Health Service 
the trouble appears to be due to an ocular defect, 
rather than to the motion pictures. Such persons 
should have the eyes examined by a competent 
eye specialist; for it is quite certain that the 
same person would find éven more discomfort 
in the same period of concentrated reading. The 
employes of motion picture establishments, who 
spend a large part of the day looking at the 
pictures, do not seem to be troubled with their 
eyes any more than other average individuals. 
It is safe to say that a person may witness a 
picture play lasting an hour and a half without 
straining the eyes or experiencing any discom- 
fort, provided that the eyes are good, and that 
there are no hidden defects of the vision. In- 
deed, a motion picture might be the means of 
advising a person of faulty eyes. 
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FORESHADOWED — 


By Judge Rutherford. 


“And Me. desolate land shall be tilled, whereas it lay cesolate in the sight of all that passed by. And they 
"shall say, This land thet was desolate is become like the garden of Eden.”—Ezekiel $8:34, 25. 


. 





|. Eprrostan Nore: Judge Rutherford visited the:Im-, 
| perial Valley with a view of noting Lbe steps the Lord 

iu taking Im causing the waste pluces to be giad and 
the desert to rejoice and blussom as the rose. Nune 
| Who love their fellowmen can read his articie withoue 
-[. delight and joy of heart at the grand. evidence it 
-£, presenta of Clod’s purpose to ultimately fit the earth 

with peace und plenty. It !s a remarkable uuditjon 
~ to. the literature of Tum Cotpex Acw. « 













OTHERS have written of Imperial Valley as 
a& monument to the ingenuity and achicve- 
- ment of man. We shall here attempt to treat 
‘the subject from the viewpoint of fulfilled 
prophecy, showing another step in the majestic 


-and progressive plan of God. Jehovah made the- 


earth not to be destro}ed, but for man’s habita- 
tion. (Isaiah 45:18; Ecclesiastes 1:4) He hes 
promised to make the carth a place much to be 
desired, and his promise shall not fail, because 
he has said: “So shall my word he that goeth 
forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto 
me void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and if shall prosper in the thing whereto 
I sent it”, (Isaiah 55:11) All honor is due to 
the Lord for the transformation of this valley; 
for he located in their proper respective places 
‘the rivers, the mountains and the valleys, and 
. in his due time he will use them to his glory and 
for. the blessing of all who love and obey him. 

Imagine yourself standing upon the crest of 
a barren mountain looking to the eastward 
across a desert land to another mountain range 
a hundred miles away. The unusually rarified 
atmosphere makes your vision clear. Below you, 
some 4,000 feet or more, even below the Ievel of 
the sea, a sancer-shaped basin, approximately 
100 miles wide, lies utterly desolate. The semi- 
tropical sun beats upon the pitiless waste of 
sand which covers the surface of this basin, 
producing such a terrific heat that no vegetation 
save the gnarled mesquite and the serubby 
greasewood brush can survive. The winds have 
whisked the sands into dunes, where the horned 
toad alone finds a habitation. No other creature 


can live in this barren waste. Even the coyote, 
as he approaches the valley’s edge, gives forth 
a howl of dismay, because his instinct tells him 
that there is nothing for him in its wide expanse. 
It is.a land without word: or song, a place of 
silence. Yet in symbol it: speaks to the weary - 
traveler, saying: This is a land of thirst, with- 
out water to.cool your parched tongue or lave 
your weary brow, without food, without. shelter, 
a land of silence, of desolation and death. 

The weary traveler then changed his course 
and passed by this land of desolation; and as 
he went, mused thus: Why all this waste? Why 
did God make such a place of desolation? What 
profit and glory to. him? What benefit to man? 
The answer is found only in the divine Word; | 
and here tte Lord makes plain his intention and 
purpose; and as these unfold to the student, his 
heart responds with gladness. — i 

Twenty years later imagine yourself again 
standing on the erest of that selfsame miountain. 
An awesome sight greets your vision. Like a 
white ribbon you see stretching from the mount- 
ain’s edge, out across this wide valley, a modern 
concrete highway, flanked on either side by lofty 
shade trees, waving their green arms in the 
gentle zephyrs and clapping their hands to- 
gether for joy. The meadow-lark, the linnet, 
the dove, and many other sweet warblers have 
come to join in the song of praise. No longer 
is it a land of silence, no longer a land of death. . 
Herds of cattle, swine and sheep peacefully 
feed in the fields ever green with life-nourishing 
alfalfa; and the chickens, the dueks, the geese 
and the guinea hens, doing their bit to help 
enrich the inhabitant, join in the refrain with 
their peculiar sounds of happiness. | 

Thrilled with this entrancing scene, you speed 
in a modern Cadillae over the concrete highway, | 
and shortly find yourself comfortably located 
in a modern, well-appointed hotel, in the very 
center of this valley where twenty years before 
not even the wandering coyote could exist. Now 
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you find in this hostelry hot and cold water, 
‘bath, and all things incident to a modern hotel. 
A concert is in progress in the spacious. rotunda. 
Sweet strains of musie arc wafted on the air 
where once silence and desolation reigned. Upon 
the table in your room you see a Bible, arid from 
it you read the word written long ago by the 
prophets of God. 

Call to mind now thet more than 2,500 years 
ago these holy prophets had a vision of that 
above described—first a land of desert waste 
and desolation, and then a land transformed into 
an Edenic paradise. They had this vision, but 
they anderstood not. Yet moved upon by the 
spirit of Jehovah they wrote: “The desolate land 
shall be tilled, whereas it lay. desolate in the 
sight of alt that passed by. And they shall say, 
This land that was desolate is become like the 

_ garden of Eden”; and “The desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose; it shall blossom abund- 
antly, and rejoice cven with joy and singing. 
And the parched ground shall become a pool, 

_-and the thirsty land springs of water: in the 
' wilderness shall waters break out. and streams 
in the desert. Then the eyes of the blind shall 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 

unstopped.”—Ezekiel 36: 34, 53; Isaiah 35. — 
And now, dear reader, secing the things that 
have come to pass in your day, can you doubt 


that these prophets of old, under the supervision: 


of Jehovah, wrote of these great historie facts 
long before they occurred, and that now they arc 
being fulfilled in God's due time. and that this 
is the time when the eves of your understanding 
should be open. and that this is the time when 

man should begin to understand? Can you doubt 
that the rapid transforming of Impcrial Valley 
marks the beginning of the fulfillment of divine 
prophecy and foreshadows farther fulfillment on 
a far greatcr scale, and that this is in harmony 
with and in furtherance of Jchovah's plan for 
the blessing of mankind? And sceing these 
things, ought they not to inspire in you a keener 
desire to make a careful, painstaking examina- 
lion of the divine programme as recorded in 
Holy Writ? So doing, vou will find that therein 
is recorded the panacea for all human ills: and 
as you find these things, would it not fill your 
heart with an cager desire to inform others of 
the blessings that are coming to the human race? 

Let the clergymen of carth take notice! We 
shall he pardoned for here humbly suggesting 
that these men cf the cloth—men of influence 


and power, which can be used for great good 
—are missing the greatest God-given opportu- 
nity ever offered to man when they fail to- teach 
the people the true meaning of the divine proph- 
eciecs now in course of fulfillment. Nearly half 
a century ago Pastor Russell, the greatest mod- 
ern interpreter of Scripture, began to teach, and 
continued to teach and to preach until his dying 
day, that we are in the time of the end of the old 
order; that the new order is coming in; that 
1914 would mark the beginning of a world war; 
that within a short period thereafter restitution 
blessings would come to the people; and that the 
prophets foretold that these restitution bless- 
ings would consist of the reclamation of vast 
desert wastes-and the blessing of all mankind 


with life, liberty and happiness. A few clergy- 


men joined with him; but most of them, neglect- 
ing the great opportunity of representing the 
Lord. contented themselves either by following 
the old course of taking up collections and at- 
tending social functions, or else by joining in 
the persecation of that great Bible scholar and 
those who did join with him in the proclamation 
of the divine program. 

Events that have occurred in the last decade 
have proven beyond a doubt that the explana- 
tion of the Scriptures given by Pastor Russell 
is correct and true. All who are interested in 


the welfare of humankind will have a keen inter- 


est in the great transtormation of the desert in 
Southern California, which we hold is but the 
beginning of the fulfillment of prophecy, fore- 
shadowing greater events to happen for man’s 
welfare. ' People in general are comparatively 
ignorant of Imperial Valley’ and its historv. 
This valley consists of approximately a million 
acres, half of which is now subject to irrigation 
and cultivation. In the year 1900 not a sprig 
ot grass grew upon it. But in less than twenty 
years it has been transtormed into the richest 
farming land of thé world. _ 

Located in the extreme southeastern corner 
of the State of California, the Imperial Valley, 
embraced in Imperial County, is bounded on the 
north by San Bernardino. and Riverside Coun- 
ties, on the cast by the Colorado River, on the 
south by the Mexican state, Lower California, 
and on the west by San Diego County. It is 125 
miles from San Diego to El Centro, county 
seat: 215 miles to Los Angeles. Much of its sur- 
face is below the sea level, some parts of it as 
much at 256 feet. 
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The tillers of the soil find some crop abund- 
antly maturing practically every month of the 
year. For instance, January is the time for 
harvesting lettuce, and this year 4,000 carloads 
of lettuce were produced for the market. In 
February strawberries, asparagus and alfalfa 
hay are ready for the market. In fact, on an 
average seven crops of alfalfa hay per year are 
produced, or about eight tons per acre. The 
average price of this hay in the field is $20 
per ton, making a total of approximately $160 
per acre per year for the hay crop alone. Two 
or three crops of vegetables are produced on 
much of the land. In March peas are harvested , 
in abundance. In April is the harvest of 

‘ onions, squash, tomatoes, apricots and spring 


’ lambs. In May is the harvest of the wheat, 


barley and cantaloupes; in June, table grapes in 
abundance and many varieties; in July the cot- 
. ton is matured and gathered in, while the grape- 
frait in abundance is harvested in November. 
In the autumn months also are gathered dates in 
abundance, which for richness and sweetness are 
equal to any dates in the world. Honey sor- 
ghum is also produced in abundance, which 
grows to a height of eleven feet, produces forty- 
seven tons per acre and sells at an average 
price of $10 per ton. Much of this is stored 
in silos for feeding stock throughout the year. 
Milo maize is another crop abundantly produced. 
Other crops in abundance are oranges, lemons, 
pears, figs, almonds, spinach, and many other 
farm products. In the year 1919, 10,000 carloads 
of cantaloupes were marketed from this valley. 
With the coming of these wonderful products 
have come the bees in great numbers, and large 
quantities of honey are produced. 

The valley is designated “The Creamery of 
Southern California”, its butter, milk and 
creamery production excelling that of any other 
county in California. It is verily a land: flowing 
with milk and honey. Grazing upon the broad 
alfalfa fields are great herds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, horses and mules. It has been found that 
the soil in Imperial Valley is so rich that it will 
never wear out. Holes have been bored to a 
- depth of 900 feet, and at that depth the soil was 
found to be as rich as it is on top; thus proving 
that this valley was once the bed of an inland 
sea which the silts coming down from the mount- 
ains for ages have filled in. Its natural agri- 
cultural riches are therefore inexhaustible. Yet 
the Lord permitted it to remain a barren waste 


for ages, until his due time to make it produc- 
tive. The modern tractor, carrying the combi- 
nation reaper, gathers in one crop and immedi- 
ately prepares the ground for a second crop. 
Some idea of the productive power of the land 
can be gathered when we learn that lands read- 
ily rent for $50 per acre per year. Our atten- 
tion was called to the fact that in February, 
1920, a Mr. Brooks rented to one W. S. Faucet 
320 acres for five years at an annual rental of 
$50 per acre; in other words, $250 per acre for 
the use of the land for five years, which land 
twenty years ago was absolutely worthless. 
This is but a sample of the rental values of land. 
Without a doubt this valley within a decade, 
at the present rate of progress, could easily 
feed 5,000,000 people; whereas twenty years ago 
it produced not enough to keep alive even a 
jack rabbit. So rich is the soil that cottonwood 
trees three years old have grown nine inches in 
diameter and to a height of thirty feet or more. 
The Imperial Valley produces the finest cot- 
ton in the world. The average yield of the short 
staple cotton is one bale per acre. A similar 
yield in quantity is obtained from the Durango 
or long staple cotton. The Pima variety of 
Egyptian cotton also produces about a bale per 
acre. The Goodyear Rubber Company, the Fisk 
Tire Company and other manufacturers of auto- 
mobile tires, have found the long staple cotton 
grown in the Impcrial Valley to be so superior 
to any other that they now make contracts with 
the cotton raisers guaranteeing to pay them not 
less than 60 cents per pound for all of the long 
staple cotton raised, and to pay more if the 
market price is higher. After the cotton crop 
is planted, these tire manufacturers advance to 
the farmer $25 per acre on his land, with which 
to raise and harvest his crop, and then pay him 
the market price when the crop is gathered, 
which must be not less than 60 cents per pound. 
The cotton is ginned at some of the fifty or more 
gins in the county; and the seed extracted from 
the cotton brings an average of $66 per ton. 
Many will ask, How could such a great trans- 
formation of a bleak, barren desert to a rich, 
productive farming land take place within a 
period of twenty years? The truth concerning 
this is stranger than fiction; and the student 
of divine prophecy, learning of it, naturally calls 
to mind the words of our first text: “And the 
desolate land shall become tilled, whereas it lay 
desolate in the sight of all that passed by”. 
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In June, 1901, the first faint rivulet of water 
was turned into a canal that had been prepared 
for the irrigation of the land. There is nq other 
irrigation project in the world which excels that 


' of the Imperial Valley. The water for this val- 


ley is taken from the Colorado River through 
a 750-foot reinforced concrete skimming gate, 


’ situated at a point on the California bank of 


the river five miles west of Yuma, Arizona. A 
canal or ditch was constructed from the point 
named through the southern part of California 
and into Mexico, where reservoirs and distribu- 


tion works were constructed near Calexico. The. 


waters then fed into Imperial Valley through 
irrigation ditches. There are thirteen different 
water companies that handle and distribute the 
water throughout the valley. 


On the east side of the valley is a ditch known " 


as the High Line Canal, and another as the 


Main Canal; and on the west side, one known as 


the West Side Main Canal. Branching from 
these main canals are a great number of smaller 
ranals, through which the water is diverted and 
spread out over the farms. The average cost 
to the farmer is about $3 or $4 per acre per 
annum for the use of the water. In ordinary 
times the water in these canals is approximately 
six feet in depth. The canals are equipped with 
hydrochronometers, and the quantity of water 
passing through the main canals at a given 
point in ordinary times is 240 cubic feet per 
second; while, in what is known as the busy 
season, from April to September, approximately 
500 cubic feet per second passes a given point in 
these canals. In addition to the richness of the 
soil, the water carries a heavy sediment, which 
is very fertile and supplies the land with fresh 
fertilizer on the surface throughout the season. 
Rains are not needed in this valley; in fact, 
the farmers prefer not to see any rain. The 
rain actually does their crops damage. The 


irrigation system furnishes all the water neces-~ 


sary and produces crops far more abundant and 
satisfactory than lands fed by rains. 

If this desert waste could be so quickly trans- 
formed into an Eden, what will prevent the 
many millions of other desert lands throughout 
the world from hecoming productive? Ways 
and means will be found to provide irrigation 
for all the deserts. Since we have reached the 
end of the old order of things and the beginning 
of the new, who will dare dispute the fact that 
the Imperial Valley of California is but an ex- 


ample of what the Lord will cause man to make 
of the deserts of earth within the next few 
yearst Who will dare dispute that this is the 
beginning of the fulfillment of the Lord’s pro- 
phetic statement: “The desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose, .. . and rejoice even with 
joy and singing”? Verily, the Imperial Valley 
has become a place of song and rejoicing. 
Twenty years ago no song-bird was there heard. 
Now the trees are filled with warblers, while 
fowls and the beasts of the field give forth a 
joyful noise, and the peoples. sing together for — 
joy. Who will dare say that the Lord did not 
have this in mind when he caused the prophet 
to write: “The parched ground shall become a 
pool, and the thirsty land springs of water; and 
waters shal] break out in the wilderness, and 
streams in the desert?” 


The Menace—A Warning 

Christ Jesus, discussing things that would 
occur at the present time, stated that the great | 
world war would be followed by other troubles 
more severe, the like of which the world has 
never known. The trouble is not yet ended. 
The selfishness of man, looking with greedy 
mind and heart upon the prosperity of his fel- 
low-creatures, may lead to other and greater | 
troubles for the peoples of Imperial Valley as 
well as other parts of the earth. Most men give 
all credit to man for the reclamation of this 
desert, and utterly disregard the prophetic 
statement of Jehovah, not giving credit to him 
for the progressive steps in his great plan. In 
this they are encouraged by the clergy, who 


‘neglect or fail to teach the people the true mean- 


ing of the Scriptures, but with other men of 
the world become self-centered, austere and 
haughty. The Lord has stated that the haughti- 
ness of all men shall be brought low, that Jeho- 
vah alone may be exalted.—Isaiah 2: 11, 12, 17. 
In looking over the Imperial Valley and the 
conditions surrounding, we can see a situation 
that menaces the prosperity of this beautiful 
land. Every Congressman who feels an interest 
in his fellow-creatures—and the presumption is 
that all do—should look well to the protection of 
the peoples of Imperial Valley and others who 
derive benefit therefrom. It will be observed 
that while the waters which feed this land are 
all taken from the United States, they are first 
conveyed into Mexico and then by canal from 
Mexico back into the United States, the reser- 


voirs being situated in Mexico. 
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not feel kindly toward the United States; and 
besides, the United States has other enemies 
on the other side of the Pacific, who look with 
a greedy and selfish eve upon the prosperous 
farmer of Southern California. It is not at all 
unreasonaiie to suppose that these may arise 
and cause trouble with the United States and 
her people; and by cutting off the water supply 
from these canals, which comes in through 
Mexico, the entire valley could be ruined in a 
short while. To guard against this threatened 
menace it has been proposed that an All-Ameri- 


- ean canal be constructed entirely on the Amer- . 
. iean side, which could be done at an approni- 


mate cost of $30,000,000. We quote from the 
President of one of the banks of Imperial Val- 
ley, who said: “We are not asking Congress to 
appropriate one cent to build this new canal, 
but we are asking that the Government under- 


‘ ‘write or guarantee the payment of the bonds 


until the second year after the construction of 
the canal, at which time we have no doubt that 
the bonds will be easily disposed of at par.” 
Thirty million dollars is a small exper: {ture 
for the protection of a million acres of fertile 
farm land such as is contained in Imperial Val- 
ley. The profits of one year would wipe out the 
debt thus contraeted. 
_The Seriptures clearly indicate that there are 


other troubles ahead, and we shall be pardoned 


for suggesting that it would be advisable to lose 
no time, but to put a large force of men to work 
and construct the all- American canal within a 
short time. This may not be done. The Lord 


‘may permit a disaster for a purpose, allowing 


the people to pass through some trying experi- 
ences in order that they may recognize that 
these blessings are not of men bat of the Lord. 
And while man may be permitted for a tume fo 
hinder and destroy, as soon as the Lord’s king- 
dom is in full charge this valley, as well as 


- Many others, will blossom abundantly and re- 


joice with joy and singing. 


The Reason 

As we come to a knowledge of the divine plan 
and its beneficent outworkings for mankind, we 
can fully see why the Lord bas permitted this 
desert to lie desolate for centuries aud to be 
reclaimed only in recent years. We can further 
see why, within a few vears, all the desert lands 
of carth will be in process of reclamation. The 


Mexico does 


Teason is this: Nineteen hundred years ago 
Jesus of Nazareth provided the redemptive 
price for the human race. Prior thercto, all the 
prophets from Samuel to John the Baptist had 
taught that times of restitution would come, in 
which mankind should be restored to the biess- 
ings of life, liberty, peace, abundance and hap- 
piness. At Pentecost the Apostle Peter said: 
“Times of refreshing shall come from the face of 
the Lord, for he will send Jesus Christ, whom 
the heavens must retain until the times of 'resti- 
tution of all things, which God hath spoken by 
the mouth of all his holy prophets since the 
world began”’.—Acts 3:19 - 21. 

As we have heretofore stated in these columns 
the old world, or social order of things, has 
ended, and the new order is beginning. Jeho- 
vah has already sent Jesus Christ, who is now 
present and who is directing the forces for the 
preparation of the full establishment of his 
kingdom in-a short time. The wars, famine, 
pestilence, revolutions, discontent, distress of 
nations—all fulfilled in our day—are evidences 
of the time of the end, in which we are living. 
The reclamation of desert lands is but an ex- 


ample of what the Lord will do for the whole | 
‘earth; for, according to his prophet, he has said: © 


“He hath formed the earth and made it, he hath 
established it; he created it not in vain, he 


formed it to be inhabited”, (Isaiah 45:18) He — 


has promised to restore the desert waste places 
in order ta make a {it habitation for man, and 
these times of refreshing are now due to begin. 
Another century will mark the most marvelous 
transformation of the carth and the blessing of 
the people that has ever been dreamed of. The 
earth will become a place of glory and beauty 
during the reign of the Messiah. Jchovah has 
promised: “The earth is my footstool, - and 
I will make the place of my fcet glorious” — 
Isaiah 66:1; 60:13. 

Frequently words are used in the Seriptures 
in both a literal and a symbolic sense, and such 
is true in references to the desert or waste lands. 
The desert is 2 barren place upon the earth, 
devoid of food and water. Syinbolically it pic- 
tures human socieiy. Water is a symbol. of re- 
freshing truth. In the deserts of the carth 
water is very hard to find. Applying these 
symbols to secicty, how aptly they fit the condi- 
tions existing in the present social order of 
things! Human society is indeed in a wilderness 
or desert condition; because in it is found very 
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little, if any, refreshing and quickening truth. 
For centuries such a condition has prevailed. 
The heat of trying experiences and blinding in- 
finences has beaten heavily upon the people, who 
have long sighed and moaned for relief, and 
still sigh in their distress. 

St. Paul wrote: “The whole creation groaneth 

and travaileth in pain together until now, wait- 


os ing for the manifestation of the sons of God”— 


the Messiah. (Romans 8:19, 22) - The phrase 
“sons of God” means the house of sons, of which 
Jesus is the head. During the gospel age the 


true followers of Jesus have been journeying 


through a desert or wilderness condition, but 
have found relief in Christ when they have 
cried unto him and followed his admonition. 
Thus the Psalmist puts it: “They wandered in 
the wilderness in a solitary way; they found no 
city to dwell in. Hungry and thirsty, their soul 
fainted in them. Then they cried unto the Lord 
in their trouble, and he delivered them out of 
their distresses. And he led them forth by the 
' | right way, that they might go fo a city of habi- 
. dation”.—Psalm 107:4-7. 

The wilderness condition of mankind is due 
to the baneful influence of sin and death. It 
was Satan who involved the human race in sin, 
resulting in the whole social order being in a 
wilderness condition. “The whole world lieth in 
wickedness.” (1.John5:19) The condition pre- 
vailing at the present time, due largely’ to the 
faet that many who have had an opportunity to 
preach the truth have failed to do so, is graphi- 
cally described thus: “Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord God, that I will send a famine in 
the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing the words of.the Lord: 
and thev shall wander from sea to sea, and from 
the north even to the east, they shall run to and 
fro to seek the word of the Lord, and shall not 
find it”. (Amos 8:11,12) ‘The relief for such 
a condition is to give the people the refreshing 
truths of the divine plan, showing them God’s 
provision for their blessing. The beginning of 
that glorious time is at hand! As we gece the 
springs of watcr beginning to break forth in the 
literal desert, causing the carth to yield its 
abundance, so shortly we shall see the waters 
of truth increasing in rolume among the people 


until its beneticial effects will make glad the 


hearts of all who love truth. 
The process of irrigating the natural desert 
is by opening the sates leading from the main 


canal and permitting the water to pass through 
the smaller ditches and on to the land. A gate 
is a way or means used for letting in the water. 
Every Christian person who is now telling forth 
the message of Messiah’s kingdom is therefore a 
gate or an instrument for letting in the. water 
to a famished population. We fully believe that 
‘Tur Gotpex Acs magazine is one of the gates 
through which the water of truth is conveyed 
to the thirsty souls. Soon the Lord will use 
every willing one to carry the glad tidings to 
his fellow-creatures. The prophet of God in 
symbolic language graphically and beautifully 
describes the process of refreshing the people, 
thus: “He turneth the wilderness into a stand- 
ing .water, and dry ground into watersprings. 


‘And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that 


they may prepare a city [government] for habi- 
tation; arid sow the fields, and plant vineyards, 
which may yield fruits of increase. He blesseth 
them also, so that they are multiplied greatly ; 
and suffereth not their cattle to decrease.” 
(Psalm 107: 35-38) What a glorious prospect 
is just ahead for the groaning creation! 

The productiveness of the desert land will 
be essential for the maintenance of the human 
family, because there are millions now on earth 
who will never die, and all who have died in the 
centuries past will be awakened out of death 
(John 5:29) and given.a fair trial for life | 
(Acts.17:51); and the obedient ones will be 
restored to life and live forever on the earth. 
(Matthew 25:34; John 11:26) These teeming 
millions will require food and shelter and a 
place to reside; and when the earth yields its in- 
crease (Psalm 67:6) there will be abundant 
space and an abundance of nourishment for all 
who have ever lived ard will again live. In 
fact, we stand today at the portals of the Golden 
Age. Just beyond the distress that is now upon 
mankind, by the eye of faith we see the incoming 
blessings. Why not relieve the people of their 
sorrow and distress by teaching them the truth 
concerning God’s wonderful arrangement? 
While Pastor Russell thus tried to teach, the 
clergy opposed and persecuted him; and while 
some others with him still seek to teach the peo- 
ple these great truths, many of the clergy are 
interesting themselves in trying to have prose- 
-uted and incarcerated in prison some of these 
humble teachers of the Bible. 

Thanks he to God, however, that in a few 
years these blinded ones shall have their eyes 
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opened (Isaiah 35:5), and then all the people 
shall begin to know the Lord, from the least 
even unto the greatest. Therefore we can con- 
fidently state that notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion to the truth at this time, its flood tide that 
is beginning will continue to rise higher and 
higher until it, has filled the whole earth as the 
waters fill the deep. (Habakkuk 2:14) We in- 
vite our clergy brethren to cease their warfare 
and selfish course and join hands with us in 
the proclamation of Messiah’s kingdom, just now 
at hand. This kingdom, when established, will 
have a compulsory service law; and every man 
who would have a blessing will be compelled ¢ 
do Messiah’s bidding for the beautifying of the 


earth and the helping of mankind. Every lover 


of the Lord and righteousness will voluntarily 
and joyfully respond to the command of the new 
King and participate in the blessed work of 
causing the desert to rejoice and blossom a4 the 
rose. Imperial Valley is but a sample, indeed, 
in an embryo condition. The thousand-year 


reign of Christ will result in making the entire - 
earth an Edenie paradise, and in this paradise 


of earth will the thief who died upon the cross 
and who cried to the Lord for help have his 
portion and his blessing because. of his faith in 
the Lord; and doubtless he and all others will 


gladly perform the duties devolving upon them 


during Messiah’s reign. 








1. Why is Jesus coming again? 

Answer: See Luke 12:36-42; Ephesians 1: 10; 
1 Corinthians 15:25, 26; 2. Timothy 4:1; Acts 17:31. 

2. Will Jesus ever die again? 

Answer: See Romans 6:9; Revelation 1:18. 

3. Will the earth ever be destroyed? 

Answer: See Ecclesiastes 1:4; Isaiah 45:18; Psalm 
119:90; Numbers 14:21. 
4, Is all of Godis work perfect? 


- Answer: See James 1:17; Deuteronomy 32.4; . 


Psalm 18: 30. 

5. Is the earth perfect now? 

Answer: See Genesis 2:8, 9; 3:17, 18, 23, 23; 
Romans 8: 22. 

6. Will the curse which is now upon the earth 
be rolled away? 

Answer: See Revelation 22: 3. 

7. Will the whole earth become like the garden 


of Eden? 
Answer: Sce Matthew 5:5; Ezekiel 36:33 - 36; 


JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY oe 

NE question for each day is provided by this journal. The parent will find it interesting and helpful 

to have the child take up the question ench day ant to ald it In finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing 1 knowledge of the Bible anu learning where to find in it the information which is desired, 









Isaiah 60:13; 68:1; Psalm 67:6; Micah 4:1-4; 
Isaiah 35; 41:18; 43:19, 20. 

8. When will the earth be perfected? 

Answer: See Acts 3:19-21; 15:13-18; Zepha- 
niah 3:9; Ephesians 1:9, 10. oe 

9. How did God rest from all of his work? 

Answer: See Genesis 2:2; John 5:17; 1 Corin- 
thians 15: 24-28. : 

10. Who was the first man? : 

Answer: See 1 Corinthians 15: 45. 

11. When was Adam created? 

Answer: More than 6000 years ago. 

12. How do we know this? 

Answer: By studying Bible chronology. 

13. Who created Adam? 


- 
a 


Answer: See Genesis 1:27; John 1:3; Colossians 


1:15-17%, 


14. Where was Adam’s home? 
Answer: See Genesis 2:8. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


By Martin G. Christenson 


The poet Burns expressed the wish that we 
Could see ourselves as others see us. 
But that wish has no udvocate in me— 
The fates from that forever free us! 
For then a rhousand views 
Would you and me confuse, 
And not a single one would be us! 
I have in mind a betrer view, 
More benetit to you und me, 
Than seelng ourselves as other3 see us: 
If I saw me, acd you saw you. = 
The way we ure, just through aod through— 
A view that might from bluacers free us | 


The time is coming with a mighty stride, 

When we shall see each other as we are, 
When e’en our thoughts no longer we can hide, 
Be they as white as snow or black as tar; 

When shall we thus each other see? 
The Bible tells it shull be 
When Christ sets up his righteous government. 
Put for this time to ready be, : 
What can be done by you and me? 
I think that we should sturt a movement— 
Tet each elect a committee— 
Say, you choose you, and I choose me, 
For true and earnest self-improvement. 
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Steady Work for Miners 


AN idle industry assesses its loss upon its 
employes, upon the owners -and upon the 


” 
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the first generation of miners began to give way 
to a new generation of immigrants, Poles, Slo- 
vaks and Italians, many of them brought in by 


... public. Idle plants and idle men are taxes upon the wealthy corporations to stabilize wages, i. e., 
the community and upon the nation, taxes which_ lower them. In 1900 the immigrants were Rus- 


must inevitably be paid. If the coal mines are 
idle part of the year the public must, in the long 
ran, pay for the idle time of the miners and of 
the mines, as well as for the days they work; 
_ for the living expenses of the miners and the 

constant overhead costs of the mine are neces- 
sarily added to the price of the coal. 

Bituminous mines are always idle for one- 
third to one-fourth of the time in ordinary 
* years, because they are worked on the basis of 
the winter output. In the year 1914 the soft 
coal workers operated the mines but 195 days, 
an average of three and three-fourths days per 
week. Even in the banner year, 1918, the miners 
lost sixty-one working days. 

The situation is worse in some states than in 
others. Ohio is the worst; during the past five 
years its soft coal mines have averaged but 176 


days of work per year. In the same period the _ 


Indiana mines worked 196 days per year, the 
Illinois mines 205 days per year; the Alabama 
mines worked 252 days per year, the Virginia 
mines 258 day per year and the New Mexico 
mines 292 days per year. 

Soft coal does not store any too well. When 
‘exposed to the weather it loses a considerable 
portion of its fuel value. But in Europe the 
mines operate steadily the year around; and 
those who have studied the matter feel that 
‘similar customs and practices should be inau- 
‘ gurated here. It is also believed that prices 
should be so adjusted here as to make it profit- 
able for large buyers to buy during the time 
when there is normally little demand for coal. 
. Such an equalization of markets would give 
the miners steady work and be better for them, 
for the mines and for the public. 


Alien Mine Workers 
HE first workers in American mines were 
Americans or men from the British isles 
who were familiar with the English tongue— 
English, Scotch, Welsh and Irish. About 1890 


sians, Bulgars, Rumanians, Syrians and Ar- 
menians. The first generation understood the 
English tongue and coal mining itself; the later 
arrivals did not understand either of these. 
The accident rates are much lower in England, 
Wales, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria and 
Japan, because all the miners in one mine speak 
the same language. The polyglot workers in 
American mines are unable to understand the 
printed or spoken instructions, and do not have 
the experience in mining to enable them to under- 
stand the dangers apparent to those who have 
been brought up in the mines. The pioneers 
have not stayed in the mines to work with the 
newcomers. This makes it bad all around. The 
standard of safety in the mine is the standard 


of the most ignorant miner or laborer. He may . 


cause the accident that will endanger the lives 
of all the rest, and experience has shown that. 
this is what frequently occurs. 

Very much has been done in the way of 
making the mines safer, by means of mine legis- 
lation and mining engineering; but many acci- 
dents happen due to those who kmow little of 
rock formation, fire damp, the properties of 
coal dust, the handling of explosives, and the 
liability of roofs to fall. Props are left un- 
placed, open lamps are used and explosives are 
handled recklessly. The result is mine horrors 
that make the heart sick. An offset is the grow- 
ing use of rescue apparatus of a high degree 
of efficiency, oxygen-breathing devices that make 
rescues hitherto useless to attempt. 


World’s Deepest Mine 
HE world’s deepest mince is the Morro Velho, 
in Brazil, the lowest working being 6400 
feet vertically below the surface and 3650 feet 
below sea level. The ventilation is effected by 
exhaust fans, and a $200,000 refrigeration plant 
insures that, no matter what the depth, the 
working temperature in the stopes shall never 
exceed $2°. The mine is absolutely dry. 
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CURRENT EVENTS—THEIR MEANING 


HE world’s weather—social, political, eccle- 

siastical, economic—continues unsettled. The 
majority of people know that it is unsettled, 
although there is a division of opinion as to how 
it will end. Here or there is a fatuons group 
that, while rubbing its hands from cold, calls 
for the imprisonment of the thermometer, as 
though the thermometer were responsible for 
the changes in the weather. 

The Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald recently car- 
ried an editorial which sums up the sentiments 
of the average person very well: 

“Not even the wisest men of our day seem able to 
make out what is next ahead of us. Opinions of every 
conceivable variety are laid before us day by day, but 
agreement upon any single prediction—there is none. 
Never was there such complexity in human affairs, 
‘There are so many competing forces struggling to pre- 
vail that the probable result is not to be calculated by 
any mathematics nor perceived by any intuition at 
our command. 

“More than half of Europe is in such a fluid, un- 
settled state that anything may happen within the cur- 
rent calendar year. In our own country a national 
campaign for control of the government is on, and not a 
soul can figure even on probabilities as to the outcome. 
Anything may happen there before this calendar year is 
gone. Will prices begin to recede or ascend still higher? 
On this point even the keenest minds are all at odds. 
Will the senate ever ratify the League of Nations coven- 
ant? Who can say? What of the railroads, what of the 
ships, what about our military system henceforth? No- 
body can hazard even a reasonable reliable guess as to 
where we shall be when 1920 has become history. 

“Here we are in a world better equipped with ways and 
means of knowing all the facts as they stand from day to 
day than ever before. We have more trained men, accus- 
tomed to survey and marshal complicated data so as to 
get at the proper conclusions. Yet they all alike are 
helplessly baffled by the endless complications of life as it 
is now. We are just groping along till things clear up 
somehow. That is about the simple truth. We take 
care as best we can for today and trust for tomorrow. 


“But it is a critical year—this same year now slipping 
by us. It will in due time settle many questions now 
asked in vain, and it will raise probably just as many 
more to puzzle thinking minds twelve months hence. A 
new order of things is doubtless on the way, but what it. 
is to be like—well, there is no oracle can tell us and in 
patience we must abide until it has arrived.” 

All agree that very significant. symptoms are 
present. The disease is selfishness, of course; 
but the particular phase of the disease which is 
most apparent in all the world today is disre- 
gard for the idea of authority. Every one wants 
to be a leader and no one wants to be a follower, 
for fear the leader will gain some prestige or 
advantage not enjoyed by all the followers. All 
men are not equal in endowment; and nearly 
all men recognize this fact, though they do not 
always acknowledge it. Those who are more 
generously endowed in some respects are able 
and generally very willing to carry a little more 
than their own responsibility. On the other 
hand, the world is full of people who are trying 
to dodge responsibility. If they ean find some 
one who is willing to assume a partial oversight 
over their affairs they are glad of the opportu- 
nity to be relieved from a burden which they 
cannot easily carry. So the world has been di- . 
vided for the most part into masters and men, 
though the names have changed to suit the taste 
of changing times. 

If the masters, having assumed the responsi- 
bility for others, have not carried that responsi- 
bility with fair consideration for the interests of 
the men, the men have taken steps to get new 
masters. There seems to be a deep and very 
general impression in the world that the mas- 
ters of the last fifty years—political, financial, 
ecclesiastical—not only have not taken their 
responsibilities seriously enough but have actu- 
ally used their advantageous positions for self- 
aggrandizement to an extent hitherto unknown 


, 
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in modern times. Whether this impression is 
founded entirely upon fact or not is beside the 
question; the impression prevails. And it is 
because of this distrust on the part of the men 
in those who have superior endowment or ad- 
vantage that almost no one is willing to do quite 
as he is directed, even though the direction be 
accompanied with the most elaborate reasons 
why the directed cdurse is best. 

This condition is partially recognized, and 
hence only partially expressed, by an editorial 
writer in the Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World: 

“If you sift most of the complaints lodged against 
things as they are you will discover that they spring from 
an unwillingness to earn promotion. There is a world- 
wide revolt against discipline. 
fuses to recognize superiority in either God or govern- 
ment. Armies are turned into impotent mobs because 
all the soldiers want to be commanding officers. . Indus- 
trial establishments are bereft of cffiviency, because every 
member on the pay-roll insists on becoming boss. 

“In. our Quixotic attempt to make the world safe for 
democracy we appear to have succeeded only in making 
democracy unsafe for this or any other world. 

“That only a good soldier can make a good officer, is a 
doctrine no longer accepted. Discover a man nowadays 
who adheres to the theory that he who has proven his 
ability.to execute orders is the only man safe to entrust 
with the authority to issue orders, and you will have 
found a rare specimen.” 

Possibly this would be looked upon as capi- 
talist “propaganda”, but it at least contains a 
modicum of truth. 

The Reverend Richard W. Boynton recently 
told members of the Social Workers’ Club in the 
Hotel Troquis in Detroit that 

“There i is no certainty the world is going forward to 
_ better days” 

“This is not pessimism. It is looking the facts in the 
face. Our generation has got to get down to the hard 
facts. The “world is closer’ to barbarism today than it 
was in June, 1914, and life will be sterner for us of this 
generation so long as we live. Our gencration will have 
a job on its hands that will try it to the utmost.” 

But it is hard to get the facts. If we try, for 
instance, to get the truth on even the commonest 
of subjects, we find that the newspapers have 
long been bought up for propaganda purposes. 
We find that dispensers of facts unwelcome to 
the aristocracy were for a time heralded in mag- 
azines; whereupon these were bought up or con- 
trolled to the suppression of information. More 
recently the book, which had been rather rele- 
gated to the background as a medium of any- 
thing else than entertainment, has been made 


Mankind in the mass re-. 


use of in the world. Life thinks man’s wisdom 
is as a small light in a murky world, adding: 

“Our world is desperately befogged, and the wisdom 
of man is stumped to find a course for it to safe harbor.” 

Mexico, like several of the countries of Europe, 
has had an epidemic of revolutions: As one 
result there has been a very general effort on 
the part of those who are not enthusiastic about 
a revolution in the United States to make it 
appear that everything in Mexico has been on 
its last pair of legs for many years. The mis- 
take was made of trying to hold the emotions 
up to a strained pitch too long. . The last pair 
of legs seems-to be holding out pretty well. 

In the last few weeks it has become less ele- _ 
gant form to speak slightingly.of Mexico. The 
Rocky Mountain News (Denver) contains an 
editorial as follows: 

“The news from Mexico is not all blood, under; and 
petroleum. Comparative peace is permiiting the Mexi- 
cans to start a new decade in a way that leads to better 
things in the way of civilization.and prosperity. 

“Some facts and figures for the year 1919 are begin- 
ning to come through from the land of the Montezumas. 
For instance, Mexico i ig a land of silver. . Its soil is ‘full 
of the whito metal ; and a good deal more digging was 
done last year than for many yeara previously, with the 
result that shipments of silver to the United States for 
the twelve months totaled $10,000,000 more than the 
previous year. 

“The crops of Mexico in 1919 were the best in years 
and of course sold, when shipped out of the country, for 
the highest figure on record. The abundant yield made 
food plentiful and far cheaper than in the United States. 

“And after all is said about the wonderful mineral re- 
sources of Mexico, they are nothing to what that great 
country can be made agriculturally. Her future is in 
farming. But the prime necessity for successful farming 
in many of her states is irrigation, and it is interesting 
to know that the government has worked out a great 
irrigation program and is already spending money to 
carry it out. 

“With reasonable scientific education and manage- 
ment, the agricultural possibilities of Mexico startle be- 
lief. No other country in the world has such a variety 
of soil and climate; within its territory can be grown 
every product useful to mankind. Every one of its thirty 
states is highly productive. A noted American agricul- 
tural expert, after a visit to all these states, ventured the 
opinion that, given even a half-hearted effort to extend 
the neglected farming industry, Mexico by 1950 will be 
one of the first countrics of the world in the volume of 
its agricultural products.” 

To this the New York Evening Sun adds: 

“Thirty billions of unbacked paper money issues and 
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an Oriental trade growing by leaps and bounds are fea- 
tures in the present situation that promise untold wealth 
in the years to come for the American and Mexican own- 
ers of silver mines. Silver must be found to back almost 
. unlimited quantities of Europe’s paper money. Silver 
must be found wherewith to pay China and India for a 
trade balance swollen greatly in volume and made up of 
greatly increased units of value.” 

Russia was rubbed off the visiting list of the 
polite smart-set nations of the world some two 
years ago. Of late there has been a somewhat 
grudging and reluctant inclination to stop fight- 
ing the Russians and to trade with them. How 


to get the cheese of Russian trade without: 


springing the humiliating trap of Soviet recog- 
nition is a problem which claims the attention 


of the most astute statesmen of Europe and. 


America. 

Meanwhile a somewhat cautiously presented 
course of instruction is being given the public. 
Very gently the light is being let in on their per- 
ceptions. Gradually they are being given to 
understand that the Russians walk on two fect 
rather than on four, and that while they may 
grow a little more beard than other men, they 
really do not have horns. The Rocky Mountain 
News, of February 20, contained one of these 
entering-wedge editorials, parts of which read: 

“How to resume business with Russia without begin- 
ning diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government 
at Moscow is now the problem that confronts the council 
of Premiers in session in London. Hence comes the 
proposal to send a special commission to find out what 
is the situation in that country, and whether or not the 
Teign of terror has come to an end. 

“Berlin has notified the world that unofficial ncgotia- 
tions, or cony ersations, between a Soviet trade agent and 
German representatives have progressed in the direction 
of a working egreement. This is the significant and 
outstanding fact in the situation. 
balk because they want to be reassured that the Soviet 
Government will recognize the loans made to Russia, 
largély by the French, under the old régime, they natur- 
ally have no desire to see Germany enjoy anything like 
a monopoly even for a time of a great source of supply 
of food and raw material. 

“Anvhow Great Britain, France and Italy need to do 
business with Russia because they need the money to pay 
America and for other purposes. Besides in extremities 
they might fall back on the good old self-détermination 
theory to prove that Russia has i in the present system the 
sort of government that she desires.” 


Another one appeared in the New York Sun 
and Herald of February 29: 


While the French- 


“Today was the first time since the advent of the Bol- 
sheviki-in Russia that the Allies have officially mentioned 
diplomatic relations with the government of that coun- 
try. The official communique of the Supreme Council 
of the Peace Conference today outlines a policy of test- 
ing the Soviet’s international reliability. The encour- 
agement of trade with Russia and the discouraging of 
anti-Bolshevist activities by the states bordering on Rus-. 
sia already are foreshadowed here, but a positive step 
in the direction of recognition of the Soviet was made 
when the Premiers decided to ask the League of Nations - 
to send a labor investigation commission into Russia to 
study the situation there. This is construed in high 
circles here as representing an unexpected triumph for 
the prorecognition policy of Lloyd George‘and Nitti.” 

Carl W. Ackerman, correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger, in its issue of March 14, 
goes even further: 

“England and I'rance today are looking to Russia for 
food, raw materials and codperation. The United States 
is criticized, denounced and hated. The suspicion that 
we are a ‘dollar-chasing nation’, which was always talked 
about during the war, is now a conviction. England 
and France—England more than France, and Italy more 
than England—look to Russia instead of to the United 
States for future economic assistance. 

’ “T do not believe it would be a rash forecast to say that 
within considerably less than a year England, Italy, and 
possibly France, will extend de facto recognition to the 
Moscow government. Today everything tends toward 
such an official step by these three great allied powers.” 

The European nations are in hard ‘financial 
straits. These facts have been very generally 
published in the newspapers. We quote from 
the Houston (Tex.) Post: , 

“Owing the United States $18,000,000,000 Europe is 
bankrupt and probably will never pay its debts, in the 
opinion of Mark O. Prentiss, chairman of the beard of 
directors of the Bankers’ Foreign Credit Clearing House. 

“Mr. Prentiss, who is in Washington participating in 
conference on the foreign exchange situation, said Tri- 
day that he looks for the repudiation by the Allics of their 
enormous financial obligations ‘as the ouly way out’. 

“<The world is sitting on 2 volcano that may start its 
cruption at any time with the result that the financial 
structure of the world, as we have grown accustomed to 
it, will be totally destroyed,’ said Mr. Prentiss. 

“<The nations of Europe,’ he said, ‘are now trying to 
devise some form of promises to pay which really par- 
take of the character of receivership certificates. There 
are few men who really have any hope that any part of 
the international debts will be paid.’ : 

“Germany is worth $50,000,.000,000, Mr. Prentiss es- 
timated, and owes $55,000,000,000. 

“We do not like to disclose Great Britaia’s plight’, 
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the banker continued. ‘The people are prone to look to 
Great Britain as the most solvent of nations; and thought 
of British repudiation is one that we have nefuted to 
entertain. But here are the conditions: 

“ ‘Before the war Great Britain had $20,000,000,000 
invested throughout the world. This has been reduced 
75% by forced sales, shrinkage, destruction and other 
causes, leaving $5,000,000,000. The income of Great 
Britain last year was $10,000,000 per day Jess than her 
national expenditures) and it is estimated that the dis- 
crepancy is greater today. The British government is 
under tremendous expense to maintain the ‘penny loaf’, 
which costs $5,000,000 a week; and this expense is stead- 
ily increasing. Her interest charges are $1,840,000,000 
againat a pre-war interest charge of 122,000,000.’ a 

This statement was published partly with a 
view to eliciting American sympathy for the 
British plight so that those canny financiers 
without too much abruptness could decline to 
pay interest on their large American loans and 
would therefore be in a position to use such 
financial resources as are at their command, be- 
fore America can start in the same direction, in 
opening up trade with Russia and in extending 
their activities in South America. American 
financiers have been willing to play up the situa- 
tion, thinking that theit chances of getting the 
interest on United States loans would be greater 
after, say, three years of British forehanded- 
ness in foreign trade than they are now. 

But was not the interest of these foreign loans 
to be used, in part at least, to pay the interest 
on the American popularly sold bonds! Yes. 
And how is the interest on those bonds to be 
paid now? Indirectly by taxation. The poor 
and moderately circumstanced bondholders are 
selling their own bonds, at a reduced price. As 
a result they pass into the hands of a financier 
who does not pay the taxes but who does receive 
the interest on the bonds which he has bought 
at a reduced figure. 

And how is it that the great and strong finan- 
ciers, perhaps it would be better to say the 
profiteers, do not pay their share of the taxes? 
The Oakland (Cal.) Daily Post gives this as the 
answer to the question: 


“The burden of the world’s war debt would be heavy 


‘enough te make every human being feel it in some way, 


even if every sane adult should do his very best to carry 
his just share of that burden. Is it any wonder, then, 
that it is crushing the hope out of millions since so many 
selfish individuals are dodging responsibilitv, compelling 
others to do all the paving for the sins of Europe? 


“In theory the federal income tax was to compel the 
rich to pay in cash as the poor had paid in blood to free 
civilization from the blight of Prussian militarism. In 
practice it has only whetted the avarice of the rich! It 
has only succeeded in making them bolder so that they 
take even a greater share of the medium of exchanges. 

“Study the financial news; follow the reports of the 
gigantic combinations of capital and you will learn that 
many of them laid away larger net profits during 1919 
than during any previous year! 

“That is, they paid all the income taxes Uncle Sam 
demanded and still had left, out of their enormous 
gains, a greater interest return on their investment than 
during any year before the income tax was suggested ! 

“The men at the head of such unholy enterprises sat 
back comfortably amidst their luxurious surroundings 


‘while the youths of America crossed the seas on their 


way to eternity. They allowed others then to do all the 
sacrificing ; and now they greedily take all they can get, 
and refuse to make the slightest effort to help heal the 
wounds of wartorn humanity. 

“Tt is rank hypocrisy for any rich man to say he is 
paying income taxes when he insists first on gathering 
profits of such outrageous proportions that he can sur- 
render the taxes and still have normal profits! 

“If a man, who had been laying aside profits annually 
equal to 6% on his investment should so regulate his 
business that he continued to receive profits equaling 
only 6% interest return and then should reduce that in- 
come by giving part of it as tax to the government, he 
could honestly say that he was helping pay the cost of 
the salvation of civilization. 

“But money-making becomes a vile habit just like 
the use of morphine or cocaine; and, like the drugs, it 
drives the decent instincts out of moat mortals.” 

As one result of this state of affairs the men 

of small means are bearing a disproportionate 
amount of the enormous taxes which the war 
has brought upon the populace at large. The 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette informs us: 
. “Government taxes during 1921 will amount to ap- 
proximately $550 for every family in the United States, 
Representative Luce, Republican, of Massachusetts, de- 
clared ... in the House. Criticising the federal re- 
serve board for issuing $3,000,000,000 in notes, Luce 
said there was an impending ‘financial menace’.” 

The New York American speaks of the finan- 
cial condition thus—and the Hearst interests 
cannot be accused of being pro-British: 

“Some optimists still make themselves believe that 
England can pull through. But when the situation is 
considered soberly and calmly, England’s prospect of 
pulling through is practically hopeless.” 

“Cndoubtedly England is in better financial condi- 
tion than is any other European nation. And yet with 
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everything taxed practically to the limit of taxable possi- 
bility, England’s expenditures at this very time are 
almost double her income. ; 

“An examination of the taxable wealth of England 
shows that if she were to raise revenue equal to her going 
expenditures she would have to take the whole of every 
individual and corporate income and take besides a part 
of everybody's property and actual capital.” 

Even as thorough-going a Britisher as Gen- 
eral Smuts is reported in the Manchester (Eng.) 
Guardian as saying that “the British Empire 
ceased to exist in August, 1914”. 

On top of this financial condition, and in all 
probability not dissociated from it, is discern- 
ible a growing tension in this country against 
the British and a similar tension in Great Brit- 
ain against things and influences American. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, of March 14, has 
the following to say: 

“Anglo-American relations, unknown to the world at 
large, are drifting into a state of tension that is begin- 
ning to cause anxiety. Anti-British agitation in the 
United States is provoking equally intense anti-Ameri- 

‘ean sentiment in Great Britain. It is unquestionable 
that a condition of strain is coming about which, if un- 
checked, must sooner or later directly affect the official 
relations between, the two countries. 

“Charges and counter-charges are being flung back 


and forth across the Atlantic. Attacks on Britain in the. 


United States Senate are met with recriminatory refer- 
ences to America in the British House of Lords.” 

It is not, let us explain, the purpose of this 
journal to be either socialistic in its views or 
capitalistic in its sympathies. It is no part of 
our mission to deepen class feeling, but rather to 
tell the facts as best we are able to ascertain 
them, and to call attention to the significance of 
the affairs of the day. 

The New York State Bar ‘Absostation believes 
that some of the unrest, which aristocratic agen- 
cies are wont to call Bolshevism, merely because 
that word sounds so much more dreadful, is due 
to a too careless regard for the spirit of indi- 
vidual liberty. On this the New York Evening 
World says: 

“Fear for ‘all that we have saved in the evolution of 
human justice, when so much of constitutional liberty 
and protection is lightly set aside simply because it seems 
inconvenient to the single-tracked mind,’ is expressed in 
a@ report given out by the State Bar Association’s Com- 
mittee on Law Reform. 

“‘As a result of war conditions there is danger’. the 
report says, ‘that the fundamental spirit of individnal 
liberty may be seriously impaired in the supposed inter- 
est of public safety and efficient administration.’ ” 
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Reginald Heher Sniith, 
of the Boston Bar. 


HE First Derecr: Denar. “While the law is 

enforced, justice waits. The possibilities of 
delay and of enforcing a compromise to aveid 
expense and annoyance induce litigation by 
those who wish to escape the faithful nerform. 
ance of their contracts. The calendars are 
crowded with such cases. In such a game the 
poor stand little chance against the rich, or the 
honest against the unscropulous.”—Elihu Root, 

Although the days of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce 
are over, the course of American justice still 
amply provides the opportunity for delay 
“which gives to monied might the means abund- 
antly of wearying out the right”. Delay is not 
entirely bad. In cases where it serves to cool 
hasty tempers and stay spiteful litigation it is 
desirable. But when it becomes so prolonged 
that the issue ceases to be that of the merits of 
the case and becomes one as to the respective 
length of the parties’ pocketbooks, it is alto- 
gether intolerable. 

This evil of delay is established, and the injus- 
tice which it causes is universally recognized. It 
works to defeat justice in two ways: first, by 
making the time required to reduce a case to 
final judgment so long that persons unable to 
wait do not start the case at all but give it up; 
and, second, by foreing unfair settlements and 
compromises on persons so situated either before 
suit is brought or in discount of a verdict after 
trial in exchange for a waiver of appeal Ina 
wage claim speed is the essence of justice, for 
the suit is brought to obtain the means of liveli- 
hood. A judgment years or even months later 
is little better than no judgment. In negotia- 
tions between counsel for the settlement of per- 
sonal injury cases it is customary to deduct 
something for the amount agreed on as fair 
damages on the theory that less is better now 
than more three years hence in the due course of 
the law. The evil tends to aggravate itself by 
encouraging parties without meritorious de- 
fences to make a sham contest so that they may 
avail themselves of delay and perhaps beat 
down the claim against them. The natural delay 
of the system is thus increased by this artificial 
burden; it is like throwing sand into unoiled 
eecars. 

Delays are mainly of two sorts: those en- 
countered in getting a case, after taking its cn- 
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try in court, actually heard and determined; and 
those occasioned by the taking of appeals on 
points of law to the highest courts. 

The following case illustrates the delays in 
securing a final judgment i in Philadelphia before 
the creation of the Municipal Court in 1913 and 
is typical of a condition which has existed in 
every large city: 

A wage earner had a claim for ten dollars, 
which represented a week’s work. On January 
19, 1911, the Legal Aid Society tried his case in 
the Magistrate’s Court and secured judgment. 
On February 8, 1911, the defendant appealed to 
the Court of Common Pleas, which gave him the 
right to have the entire case tried over again. 
On March 11, 1911, the plaintiffs claim was filed 
in the Court of Common Pleas and the case 
marked for the trial list. Owing to congested 
dockets the case did not actually appear on a 
trial list until February 7, 1912. 

Here entered a rule of procedure which would 
be incredible if it did not exist. A case marked 
for trial Monday must be tried Monday or Tues- 
day or else go off the list entirely. That is, if 
any prior case or cases marked on Monday’s cal- 
endar should occupy the time of the court during 
Monday and Tuesday, then all other cases as- 
signed on that list are cancelled and the parties 
must begin at the bottom again, re-marking the 
ease for trial and awaiting the assignment. 
While this is going on in one session, another 
session of the same court may have no cases and 
so be obliged to suspend; for, under the legal 
procedure, it was forbidden to do the common- 
sense thing of transferring cases from a con- 
gested to an empty session of court. 

The wage earner’s case, assigned for Febru- 
was not reached on that day, or the 
next, and so went off the list. It was re-marked 
and assigned for April 3, 1912. Not being 
reached on April 3 or 4, it again went off and did 
not reappear until October 10, 1912. Fortu- 
nately it was reached and tried on October 11, 
1912, and judgment entered for the plaintiff. 

It took one year and nine months and required 
eleven days in court for both attorney and client 
to collect the original ten dollars. 

In the criminal law, delays while awaiting 
{rial are even more serious; for, where the de- 
fendant is too poor to furnish bail, delay is equiv- 
alent to a sentence of imprisonment for poverty. 

In appeals taken to the courts of last resort on 
points of law, a reasonable delay is to be ex- 
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pected. The right of appeal cannot be cut off, 
and a certain deliberation of the points raised 
is desirable. Such appeals are relatively few in 
number and are not objectionable. But when 
the highest courts get years behind in their 
cases, as has happened in California and New 
York, and parties appeal, not to secure rights 
but to secure delay, to get the benefit of the 
old adage that “time fights for the defendant”, 
with hopes that the opposing party will die, or 
run out of funds, or become discouraged and 
give up, then delay becomes an outrage. 

The delays which mar the existing adminis- 
tration of justice originate in, and are made 
possible by, our faulty court administration and 
our “thoroughly antiquated civil and criminal 
procedure”. With unification of court organiza- 
tion and simplification of procedure unconscion- 
able delay will be swept away. 

The outlook for speedy reform is promising. 
Already great strides have been taken. On this 
score the public conscience is aroused. The 
elimination of intermediate appeals permitting 
two trials on the facts has accompanied the crea- | 
tion of modern municipal courts and has done 
away with one of the most flagrant abuses. The 
modern municipal courts, despite their vast 
number of cases, are keeping abreast of their 
dockets. In February, 1917, the New York Mu- 
nicipal Court rendered judgment in a tort claim | 
for an accident which happened in February. 
It is not unusual for judgment in breach of 
contract cases to be entered the same month in 
which the breach occurred. 

The intelligent propaganda of the American 
Judicature Society is clearly pointing to the 
methods whereby judicial administration can be 
lifted out of the muddle into which it has fallen; 
and there is an increasing disposition on the 
part of the courts, the bar, and the legislatures 
to make the needed changes. —- 

Tedious proceedings and long delays are not 
necessary. They are not inevitable or inherent 
in the nature of our judicial institutions. They 
ean be abolished whenever we so will it. 

{This is the fourth of a series of articles reprinted from a 
work of limited circulation published by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and entitled 
“Justice and the Poor”. The articles are: (1) Freedom 
and Equality of Justice: The Ideal; (2) Dental of Justice: 
‘The Fact: (3) Defects in the Administration of Justice; 
(4) The Tirst Defect: Delay: (3) The Second Defect: 
Court Costs and Fees; (t) The Third Defect: Expense of 
Couasel. Letters are welcome from renders giving an ac 
count of their experiences with the administration of justice.J 


’ 
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How to Profiteer 


S UCCESSLFUL profiteering calls for an elab- 
_orate and efficient, withal invisible and un- 
scrupulous organization. It is not a game that 
the tyro can break,into without proper training 
of conscience and greed. Not every one can find 
admittance into this charmed circle of Chamber- 
of-Commerce respectability, where there exists 
“commercial honor’. The honor of thieves is 
more worthy of respect than is this pilfering of 
the pockets of widows and paupers. 


However, if one is to become a profiteer, he 
must dedicate himself to the profession, and 
learn the way into the sacred precincts. Cleve- 
land, it appears, is able to teach something about 
profiteering. There is a lake on one side of that 
city, ready to function for an important part of 
the profiteer’s art, but lacking in the essential 
of secrecy; for nothing done upon Lake Erie 
could be kept from the populace, who are to be 
profiteered upon, and must not learn the game. 


On the far outskirts of the city is a bog trav- 
ersed by a lonely railroad line, and there it is 
that the daily “rot” train dumps its burden of 
eighteen to forty-one carloads. Not that the 
fruit and vegetables are spoiled, or in any way 
inedible. They are too good to keep—so good 
that the Cleveland rabble of a million hungry 
stomachs would gladly buy such perfectly good 
food. But part of the education of the profiteer 
is in the art of making away with sufficient sup- 
plies to keep the price up enough for a. real 
profit on the rest, and not to educate the common 
people back to the ancient idea that oceasionally 
there are bargains because there is plenty. 

The Cleveland News is to furnish lesson num- 
ber two in the school of profiteering. According 
to this publication admissions have been made 
by prominent Cleveland railroad officials, who 
do not desire their names made known, presum- 
ably because it might interfere with the revenue 
from the “rot” train or perhaps affect their 
“standing” with other members of the commer- 
cial and financial “elect”. In Cleveland it takes 
four concerns prominent enough to be able to 
- control the situation to profiteer properly in 
food products that the populace would eat, if 
they could get them. 


The consignees, says the News, are members of what is 
known in the commission house district and at the rail- 
road receiving stations as “the combination”. 

All four members, it is pointed out, very often deal 
with the same shippers simultaneously, even going 20 fut 
as to offer special inducements, this heing done, it is saia, 
for the purpose of giving the impression that there is no 
secret understanding between them. . 

. In the case of four carloads of cucumbers that were 
destroyed the four consignees placed thcir orders simul- 
tancously, one of the-combination for two cars out of a 
total of five. When the cars were delivered, however, 
he accepted only one. That left four cars on the track, 
all ‘of which were refused, despite the fact, according to . 
the railroad officials, that they were in perfect condition. 

The purpose of placing the order, when the “combine” 
had no intention of making use of the entire shipment, 
was to prevent it from going to any one else, it is said. 
In this way they had the market in their hands and 
could dictate prices. 

The combination is so perfect, one railroad official 
says, that the four members even go so far as to share 
one car of a shipment and refuse the remainder. 

He specifies one instance where a Cleveland commis- 
sion merchant not in the combination he so vigorously 
condemns, cornered the entire Michigan potato output 
for a period of weeks on a promise to the shippers to 
give them ten cents a bushel above the market prices. 

“When the shipments began to arrive,” he says, “the 
commission man proceeded very promptly to refuse all 
but a few cars, making the excuse that many lots were 
specked and otherwise bad. He then made the offer to 
take over the shipment on speculation, agreeing to give 
the shippers what he could get. By the time the dicker- 
ing was completed much of the shipment had rotted, and 
the shippers got for the rest a price that was ten or 
twenty cents below the prevailing market price. The 
commission man, of course, sold at the then current 
prices, He cleaned up a nice sum of moncy, while the 
shippers suffered.” ; 

In the meantime, the railroad official explains, decay 
of most of the shipments served to keep potatoes on the 
“scarce” list and made it possible to maintain high prices. 

This will do for lesson number two. The prof- 
iteers are still out of jail, except a few ones of 
microscopic importance that retailed a little 
sugar a few cents above the current price pre- 
maturely—that is, before the word was passed 
among these “men of soctal and commercial im- 
portance” that the time had come for the hig 
raise from ten to twenty cents a pound and for 
the releasing of the millions of pounds “hic Jen” 
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in store cellars, barns, warehouses, lofts and 
buildings of every description and “concealed” 
so mysteriously that not even the sleuths of the 
law could “find” them. These were perhaps the 
same officials that, after war prohibition was in 
effect, and saloons were then selling drinks in 
every corner of New York, could not get even a 


scent of the forbidden liquids—a scandal that. 


Was no sooner out than it was hushed up, be- 


cause it was openly charged that widespread: 


bribery of sleuths figured in the case. This will 
do for lesson number three in this course by mail 
in the elements of the new profession. 

The “scarcity” of food has spread from Cleve- 
land to other portions of the world. It was no- 
ticeable in Indianapolis, where carloads of fruit 
rotted in the railroad yards. In New York the 
siek could not get enough lemons, though truck- 
loads were being dumped into the river. Poor 
people went hungry in Chicago, while millions 
of pounds of good food were being destroyed. 

The trouble passed the confines of the United 
States; and in Winnipeg great quantities of 
eggs rotted in storage warehouses, and had to 
__ be scrapped because they were not fit to eat. The 

price had not risen soon enough. It spread like 
the influenza into Italy, and at Genoa five million 
eggs from America would have decayed on the 
docks if the government had not seized them and 
sold them to the people at a fair price. 

It touched Northern Europe—“starving” 
Europe. Tens of millions of pounds of the best 

" kind of food lay deteriorating in bursting ware- 
houses and on wharves, waiting, waiting, for the 
“killing” that never came; for Europe bought 
to the limit of her credit through the Allies, and 
there was neither money nor credit left to pay 
the tribute demanded by profiteers, 

Meanwhile babies died at birth; mothers ill 
from undernourishment could not climb out of 
the valley of death of childbirth; little children 
were swept away in thousands by colds and 
other slight affections; and men were not strong 
enough nor ambitious enough to do a good day’s 
work. “The food for starving Europe,” says 
Mr. Hoover, “was bought up by speculators to 
corner foodstuffs and hold them for the tremen- 
dous demands that would rise from Central 
Europe when the embargo was lifted.” But now 
Europe must he “helped” with billions of dollars 
from rich and charitable America; for the peo- 
ple must have the food, and it cannot be had ex- 
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cept by buying the hoards of the profiteers, 
Here endeth the fourth lesson. 

It is not to be expected that the graduate 
profiteer intends to let the people alone perma- 
nently, even if-he should be checked. What is 
an education for? Mr. Hoover expects the “D. 
P’s”, the Doctors of Profiteering, to bring on 
more price climaxes: 

‘Unstable political conditions, a recurring shortage 
of shipping, a shortage of credit and a combination of 
either buyers or sellers will tend to create great specu- 
lative waves and may inflate prices to @ point unen- 
durable to the consumer, or in the reverse direction, 
unendurable to the farmer.” 

According to this, profiteering is destined 

to be a good, permanent occupation, which 
is quite likely if the same individuals as now 
continne to control politics, shipping, eredit, 
buying and selling. But that is not likely, if 
heed is to be paid to the voice of the farmer and 
the worker in politics, who say that they expect 
to take control of the administration in the old- 
fashioned American ballot way and to snow in 
the profiteer, his friends, and the political, fi- 
nancial and ecelesiastical autocrats, in a second 
“glacial age in North America”. This will be 
the last lesson of the course in profiteering. 
' After the profiteer has abdicated the throne 
and come down to be one of the common people 
from whom he sprang, better times will begin 
todawn. The day of the ordinary man is at the 
door. For a while in that day profiteers and 
their friends will be unpopular. Very likely 
they may have to suffer some of the “many 
stripes” of which Christ spoke.—Luke 12: 47. 

After the San Francisco earthquake rich and 
poor fraternized for a little while in the sudden 
leveling. The rich‘forgot that they had held 
themselves aloof, and the poor forgave the once 
proud. In a time when all needed help, all 
helped one another; and so it will be in the 
Golden Age when the artificialities that now 
separate man from man are gone. 

For the people and the profiteer this will be 
the post-graduate course in the school of a life 
that for apt pupils will never end; for the time 
will come in the Golden Age when people will 
no longer have to die. “Then shall be brought to 
pass the saying that is written, Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory” (1 Corinthians 15:54)— 
the God-given victory over imperfection, evil, 
sin and death, 
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Children Must Play 


i IS as natural for children to play as it is for 

them to breathe, but children should not have 
this tendency stimulated unduly by parents or 
others playing with them too much; for it ex- 
cites their nervous systems more than is good 
for the little ones, 

When the child first begins to play alone its 
natural tendency, if there is a fire in sight, is to 
move toward the fire. Hence it is never safe to 
leave any minor child alone where it can gain 
access to an unprotected flame. For the same 
reason the child should never be in a position to 
get his hands on guns, knives, scissors or razors. 

Children should not be permitted to play with 
toy guns, toy soldiers and other playthings that 
foster the war spirit. It is impossible in the 
same breath to teach children “peace on earth, 
good will toward men” and “war on earth, hate 
toward men”; for children are not naturally 
hypocrites. It is their nature to believe what is 
taught to them and to act upon it. It was our 
Lord that said to some grown people on one 
occasion, “Except ye be converted and become 
as little children ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom”.—Matthew 18: 3. 

The true child is simple of heart, meek, truth- 
ful, free from ambition and rivalry, faithful, 
trusting, loving, obedient, teachable, without 
guile, indifferent to socjal distinctions and pop- 
war notions; and until he has been spoiled by 
contact with those who have not these qualities 
he is a living sermon to every honest adult. It 
is hard to estimate what a horrible place the 
world would be without the softening influence 
of little children. It is folly for those who do 
not love children to think that they do or can 
love the Lord; and when the little ones come into 
a home they should be as welcome as the flowers 
in the month of May. 

The natural place for a child to play is out of 
doors; and the best place is in his own back 
yard, where he can dig in the earth and do all 
the other unaccountable things we all delighted 
to do when we were children. Parents who can 
do so should try to find such homes for their 
children as will provide the little ones with such 
yards, even if it makes considerable extra effort 
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on the part of the workers getting to and from 
their work. It is one of the chief businesses of 
a city to see that transportation between the 
workers’ homes and workshops is quick and 
cheap, so that as many people as possible could 
have semi-country homes for their children. 

All children love to watch the development of 
seeds into plants in the spring-time; and every 
child should, if possible, have a little plot of 
ground for a garden, even if it be no more than 
a flower-pot in a sunny window. _ . 

In a metropolitan area like New York it is 
next to impossible for all the children to live © 
out within reach of the country. Hence we find 
tenement houses overflowing with children, while 
apartment houses inhabited by the well-to-do 
are empty of youngsters. 

As the proper care of children is a city’s first 
duty, the apartment honse building regulations 
should provide that a certain percentage of all. 
the apartments should be available for occu- 
pancy by children, and all apartment houses of 
every kind should be built with the correct 
amount of light and air, with roof playgrounds 
and nurseries, and, if of large size, with porches 
and open air suites. Why allow a hard-hearted 
and stingy landlord class to rule out children? . 
Such landlords are like the so-called Christians 
who would class Jesus Christ as an undesirable 
citizen were he to appear in their midst. 

The children of New York city have very few 
playgrounds; and there are vast areas where 
the standard form of entertainment of the chil- 
dren consists of shooting craps, this sport being 
less offensive to their elders than dodging 
trucks, taunting merchants or slapping pave- 
ments with slapsticks—pastimes which engage 
their attention in intervals between gambling. 

Considerable efforts are being made to im- 
prove the situation. In the summer of 1919 
Health Play Schools were organized in five New 
York city centers, with excellent results, every 
child showing benefits at the end of the season. 
The course of training included a daily bath, 
a lunch, a nap, an afternoon meal of bread and 
milk, games, instruction in singing, dancing, 
cobbling, chair-caning, basket-weaving and other 
practical things, with an outdoor picnic once a 
week. Regular medical examinations were made. 
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At Christmas time special efforta ate made 
to bring some sunshine into the lives of the most 
needy. In New York a pathetic incident of child 
life happened in connection with a Christmas 
festival in one of the armories, arranged by the 
Police Department. Seven thousand children 
‘were invited, to whom presents were to be given. 
The 7,000 came; and with them, as a perfectly 
natural sequence, 7,000 other children that had 
not been invited. The armory was divided into 
sections, and at first the children were crowded 
into the places that had been assigned to them, 

. those from the same specified precincts all being 
put in a certain place. - 


This was all very. well until the entertainment . 


began; but as soon as the two dozen clowns 
engaged to entertain the children began to 
march around the armory the 7,000 preferred 
and the 7,000 common broke all the bonds re- 
straining them and started after the clowns. 
All barriers and rules were broken down, and 
in a few minutes that armory was one of the 
‘wildest spots on earth. 

Knowing that they had come there to receive 
presents, and realizing that in the mixup some- 
body was liable to get to the place where the 
presents were being given out before they could 

- get there themselves, cach child tried to beat the 
other to the end of the room where the repre- 
sentatives of Santa Claus awaited their visitors. 

The result was that 7,000 of the non-elect 
showed themselves warriors of equal ability 
with the 7,000 of the elect. Individuals of both 
classes fought and scratched each other for the 
possession of dolls, toys and packages. Many 
received gifts only to have them torn from their 
arms by other voungsters. When the police tried 


to separate groups of combatants, some of them | 


were considerably mauled by the youthful war- 
riors. The police had to clear the armory in 
the effort to restore order, and it took the 
reserve of six precincts fifteen minutes to per- 
form the task. 


About English Children 
TP Rees recently appeared in THe GoLpEN 
Ace an article on the working conditions 
of English children, the data for which was 
drawn from an extended and supposedly reliable 
article in The London National News. We now 
have further information. Mr. J. Hemery, of 
London, having personal knowledge of matters 
treated in the Vews article, writes us: 
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Ate, Eprton: Tas Geipen Ade magazine is very 
welcome here. It is a refreshment to the mind not only 
because it ia unusual in style and matter, but because it 
is so clean and because it so evidently looks at things 
from the Bible's yiewpoint. If I might offer a criticism 
I would say that if more British items were given, the 
magazine might be more acceptable to the British sub- 
seribers; for at present the atmosphere is almast wholly 
American. | notice that you have made a beginning, for 
you have given us in your issue of February 18, No. 11, 
some British items, and it is really this that causes me 
to write. I refer you to your article “English Child 
Slaves” on page 327. 

Someone has misled you rather badly. Without doubt 
the labour conditions in this country in time past have 
been such. as to bring shame to the faces of good men 
and women, but conditions have materially changed, 
though no doubt the spirit of greed in some parents and 
some employers is unchanged. When I read your article 
I asked a friend, 3 Manchester cotton merchant, to give 
me the facta respecting child labour, and his reply is: 

“The half-timers under 12 years of age are not allowed 
to work in the mills. Both girls and boys are allowed 
to work full time from 13 to 14, according to the town. 
In Oldham boys can commence at 13—in Manchester at 
14; girls at 13 to 14 years of age. In the weaving section 
of the cotton trade there are no half-timers at all, and . 
almost immediately the age for full timers both girls 
and boys is being increased to 14 years, Half-timers 
whether boys or girls work 24 hours per week and girls 
are paid 10s, (C.I.R.) and boys 12s, When working 
full time they work 48 hours per week, and their wages 
are about 30s. When merely learning, say for six to 
eight weeks, they are paid 5s. per week. 

“Newspaper and errand boys, half-timers, ages 12 to 
14 years, earn from Ya, to 10a, per week. — 

“Boys of the age of 14 are employed by the various 
Railway Companies from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., with an hour 
for dinner: these earn about 243. per week.” 

"You will see that now there are no such young children 
working in the mills as stated in your article, also that 
the week’s pay is not on so miserably low a scale as you 
state. I do not know how many half-timers are employed 
in the towns of Manchester and Warrington: perhaps 
your figures are correct as to the number of these: .The 
point I would make is that they are not paid such miser- 
able rates. ‘The writer had a turn at this now nearly 
50 years ago. When only 11 years old he had to get up 
at 4:45 a.m. so as to start work at 6 o’clock. As half- 
timer he worked 36 hours per week for the sum of 
23.6d. Things are now somewhat improved, as the 
enclosed note shows. Child labour is not now optional; 
the law of Parliament is obligatory. 

What you have to say about Deansgate as a centre 
of child labour is quite out. Deansgate is a Manchester 
business street which may for this purpose be compared 
to New York’s 23rd street. 
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American Manganese ; 
Wo ISI is a hard, gray, brittle, lust- 
rous metal which has no value in the arts 
by itself, and which is never found in nature 
except in combination: with other clements, but 
whieh is execedingly valuable in the manufae- 
tnre of steel, its presence in small amounts 
adding to the hardness, tenacity and elasticity 
of the metal. While the steel is molten, the 
manganese is added to it in the form of an alloy 
known i in the steel industry as ferromanganese 
or spiegeleisen. 

When the war became immincnt, the Govern- 
ment sensed the possibility that the destruction 
of shipping by submarines would-make it diffi- 
cult or impossible to obtain from abroad the 
manganese upon which the steel industry in 
America has hitherto depended. Thereupon it 
took steps to encourage domestic production. 

The forcign sources of the ore, in the usual 
order of the value.of imports, are Brazil, Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Kingland, Russia, Mexico and Ar- 
gentine. Small quantities have also come from 
Colombia, Ecuador, Chile, Portugal, Japan, 
Australia and South Africa. The domestic ores 
cannot compete in sa or cost with the 
foreign ores. 

The development of manganese properties in 
the United States produced shipments from 
Minnesota, Nevada, Montana, Michigan, Colo- 
rado, California, New Mexico, Virginia, Arkan- 
sas and Arizona, listed in the order of their 
importance as producers. Much of the produe- 
tion was at a loss. in some instances there 
was a little temporary profit, but the business 
is now at a standstijl and with no bright future. 

Three things have combined to demoralize 
the American manganese industry. In the first 
place, on account of its relatively poor quality, 
there would have been no demand for the domes- 
tie ores except for the war. In the second place 
the great war contracts have all been filled or 
cancelled and the production has continued until 
there are great quantities piled up at the mines 
for which there is no adequate market. In the 
third plaee, and most disastrous of all, four or 
five years of normal steel production will ex- 
haust the manganese resources of the country. 


’ 


An effort is being made to assist investors in 
American manganese properties by putting a 
protective tariff on imports of the manganese 
ores of other countries.. 

When needed, something to take the place of 
manganese will surely be found. The all-wise 
Creator in forming the earth knew just what 
things man would need. In the Golden Age 
these will be developed by metallurgical pro- 
cesses of which the wisest engineers of our day 
have little or no knowledge. ~ 


England and the Gold Standard 
cee on paper, the gold standard is a 
thing of the past in every country in the 
world. Before the war, all paper money. in 
England was redeemable in gold except five- 
pound notes, or notes of larger denominations. 
At the outbreak of the war the gold was ealled 
in; and by the middle of 1919 paper money-to 
the extent of $1,700,000,000 was in circulation, 
or $15 in paper for every gold dollar that was 
in the vaults. In the fall of 1919 British one- 
pound notes were worth 15% less than gold in 
the open market; this is as though, in the ‘United: 
States, an American paper dollar was worth but 
85 cents. Since then the situation has become 
worse in this respect. 

‘Inflation has produced the same results in 
England that it has elsewhere. In 1914 the 
English sovereign was worth more than twice, 
in purchasing power, what it is now worth. As 
a consequence, those with fixed incomes, espec- 
ially in view of the larger income taxes, find 
themselves in greatly reduced circumstances. 

There is one mitigating circumstance in con- 
nection with the impoverishing of the great 
landed proprietors, and in the breaking of their 
magnificent estates up into smaller parcels. The 
economic result will be to make the rural pop- 
ulation largely independent land owners, and 
more of the soil will be devoted to productive 
purposes. This levelling process, while regret- 
table from an esthetic point of view,is neverthe- 
less a necessary part of the work of the Golden 
Age. The mountains and hills of society, the 
prominent ones, are being brought low, and the 
valleys, the lowly and depressed ones, are being 
lifted up. Thus the whole surface of the sym- 
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bolic earth is being made level for the inaugura- 
tion of the long-promised Messianic kingdom. 
The levelling work must go on, and is going on. 

Lloyd George says that in whichever way 
England tries to go she is in a fog. Lord Curzon, 
viewing the world as a whole said: _ 

“In looking to the future nothing seems to me more 
certain than that a time of great trouble and unforeseen 
developments lie before the nations of the world. 1 
doubt very much whether as the result of the war we 
have succeeded in pacifying Europe. But whether we 
have done so or not, it is quite cartain that for some 
time we shall not secure stability in Asia. The breakup 
of the Russian and Turkish empires has produced a 
vacuum which will take a long time to fill by orderly 
and settled conditions,” 


Improved Car Refrigeration 
A‘=W system of car refrigeration that shows 
great economies over older systems has 
been invented by C. W. McCoy, of Spokane, 
Washington. In old systems the cold air is 
administered from the ends of the car, and the 
storage tanks in which the ice and salt are kept 
are not insolated. The result is that about 20% 
to 25% of the storage capacity of the car is 
consumed by the tanks, and the cars have warm 
air strata in the top, and especially in the top 
center, near the doors, where deterioration or 
loss is almost sure to occur in hot weather. 
The new system takes advantage of the scien- 
tifie principle that warm air rises and cold air 
falls. The tanks for the ice and salt occupy no 
part of the loading space of the car, and they 
are insulated, on the principle of the Thermos 
bottle, so that no appreciable loss occurs from 
radiation. The brine of the tanks is made to 
circulate automatically, by valves so adjusted 
that the movement of the car insures the flow. 
The pipes conveying the brine traverse the 
ceiling of the car, resulting in uniform chilling. 
This A-B-C system, as it is called, can be 
applied to all existing cars at low cost, and 
affords a double service; namely, uniform and 
economical heating in winter as well as refriger- 
ation in summer. As a refrigeration car it hauls 
25% more product with an ice consumption 
ranging from 50% to 70% less. Tests have been 
made in every branch of the perishable freight 
industry, and it has been proven that the new 
system requires only about half the re-icing of 
other cars and will result in a saving of millions 
of dollars a rear in foodstuffs as soon as it can 


be applied to all cars in the service. It has been 
adopted by the three Canadian transcontinental 
lines and by Wilson and Company, packers. Its 
adoption by all other railway lines and packers 
is only a matter of time. 

In a run from Chicago to Jacksonville this 
new system used 4,200 Ibs. of ice and 504 Ibs. 
salt, at a cost of $6. 32, as against the use in an 
old ‘style car of 11, 000 tbs. of ice and 1,230 iba. 
of salt, at a cost of $19.45. 

In a run from Calgary, Alberta, to Boston, it 
used 8,400 Ibs. of ice as against 15,000 Ibs. for 
an old style car. When opened, the temperature 
on top of load between doors was plus 14° 
Fahrenheit, ten degrees better than old-style. 

Among the records established, attention is 
directed to the following: Shipment of fresh 
fish from Prince Rupert, B. C., to New York in 
ordinary Great Northern Express car. Time 
in transit, nine days. Re-icing en route, one. 
Total ice consumed, including initial icing, 5,200 
tbs. An even temperature of 36° was maintained 
and the condition of the fish at point of destina- 
tion. was declared by the consignee to be perfect. 

Heating test over Canadian Pacific Railway, 
from Vancouver to Montreal. Time consumed 


in transit, eighteen days. Contents of car, . 


Japanese Lily Bulbs and Bottled Preserves. 
Reheatings in transit, four. A temperature of 
from 45° to 50° was maintained. 

Shipment of mixed chilled fresh meat, Chicago 
to Jacksonville, Fla, covering a period of seven 
days and ten hours, no re-icings in transit. 
Total ice consumed, 3,400 Ibs. An average tem- 
perature of 30° was maintained. Meat unloaded 
at Jacksonville in first-class condition. 

The Great Northern Railway moved a car of 
apples from Wenatchee, Wash., to Chicago, and 
beeause of reduced ice consumption and in- 
creased loading capacity, earned $130.37 more 
than an ordinary car could earn 

We give space to this invention, because it is 
in line with the spirit of the times, greater 
efficiency, better food for the people, more of it, 
and at less expense. All this is moving toward 
the Golden Age, the time when food will he 


abundant, wholesome and ready for man’s use | 


in a perfect or nearly perfect condition. We 
wish the enterprise well and hope it does not fall 
into the hands of those whose only interest in 
their fellow men is to gouge them of the last 
dollar and the last cent that is possible to obtain, 


~ 
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British Railways 

ARES the railway men’s unions were first 
recognized by the railways in Great Britain, 

in 1907, the membership was but 95,000; now 

the membership is 400,000. The railway strike 

last fall was taken as a struggle between labor 


and the government; and for a time the situa-° 


tion, with 1,000,000 men out of work because of 
it, was so alarming that one excited man paid 
$500 for the use of an automobile to enable him 
to get from London to Plymouth so that he 
could catch a boat and get out of the country. 
Another offered the same amount for like ser- 


‘vice, but the offer was refused because in the 


meantime the government had assumed control 
of the supply of gasoline. The strike cost the 
British Treasury £10,000,000. There was com- 
paratively little disorder, however, as the offers 
of volunteer service were overwhelming, and 
enough trains were moved to prevent any con- 
siderable suffering. 


The strike was settled on terms that both the 
government and the strikers described as a 
victory. At first the strike was denounced as 
an anarchist conspiracy that must be fought 
to the bitter end, as was the war with Germany. 
Then negotiations were immediately opened up 
which gave the men more in wages than had 
been offered to them before the strike began; 
60 shillings was to be regarded as the average 
minimum weekly wage for the different grades 
of workers, with a shilling advance for every 
3% Tise in prices until September, and after 
that a sliding scale proportioned to the cost 
of living. This is considered as equivalent to 
100% advance on the pre-war wages. 


Somewhat along the lines of the. American 
Plumb plan, the railways of Britain are to be 
managed hereafter by an executive committea 
composed of company and labor members which, 
through the Ministry of Transport, shall be 
responsible to Parliament. The men are to be 
given an insight into the economic state of the 
railway industry, which is something they have 
never before had, and will have responsibilities 
regarding the maintenance of a compe*ent and 
self-supporting railway service. This will be a 
good thing for the railway men; and it is hoped 
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and believed that it will be a good thing for cas 
whole people. The old railway directors will 
remain and draw their fees,. but they will no 
longer do all the directing. Appeals on wages 
will go to a board of thirteen men, consisting of 
four representatives each of the men, their 
managers, and the public, with an “independent” 
chairman. 

Although the wage bill is now £10,000,000 
more per year than it was a year ago, yet there 
are some who fear that even this large conces- 
sion has effected but a temporary settlement of 
the difficulty, inasmuch as the railway men, at 
their conference in London early in 1920 adopted 
the settlement by a majority of but two votes, 
and the acceptance specifically stated that it 
was made under protest. 

The proposition is under foot in England, as 
in America, to raise the railroad rates so as to 
put the railroads on a paying basis. Those who 
use the railways, whether for travel or for 
merchandise, should pay for them. 


British Trade Balances ; 
Hee is not producing as much as 

she consumes; and if this condition lasts, 
the result is bankruptcy, as surely as in any 
business enterprise. The British imports during 
1919 were almost twice the amount of her ex- 
ports, which means that she is living upon her 
capital. A nation can do that for a time; ae 
can a family, but it comes to grief later. Before 
the war England had an adverse trade balance 
of £150,000,000; and this was overcome by in- 
vestments abroad and by the lower wages paid 
for British labor. But she no longer holds these 
investments in the same degree as formerly, 
and labor is no longer willing to be underpaid, 
so that the adverse trade balance is now five or 
six times what it was before the war and cannot 
be economically borne. 

The London Spectator, commenting on the 
difficulties of the situation from a trade stand- 
point, said: 

“The British people were misled when they were 
encouraged to believe that the cost of the war could be 
recovered from Germany. From a common-sense business 
point of view the best thing to do is to restore to our 


° 


‘worth so little. 
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enemies the ability to recoup us as much us they can 
by international trade.” 

It is these trade balances that have made the 
price of British exchange so low in the American 
market that the trade between the two countries 
is being choked to death. The British can not 
afford to buy in a market where their money is 
The slackening of American 
trade is already naticeable because of this, and 
one of’ the largest banks in America has just 


dismissed forty of its clerks because there is - 


nothing for them to do. It is believed that the 
only ‘way out of the difficulty is for America 
to invest in British securities and to buy gen- 
erously such British materials as ean be used 
to advantage in this country. 


Shrinking Bank Deposits 
“N THE face of it there is the greatest, in 
fact. absolutely unprecedented, prosperity, 


- as shown in the exhibit of deposits 1 in the banks. 


How otherwise could such imposing figures be 
interpreted, of the total deposits in-all banks, 
as the following: 


Year Total Bank Deposits 


Year Total Bank Deposits 


1910___$12,085,629,545 1915___$14,886,760,165 
1922____19, 468,141,591 1916 17,532,345,589 
1912___13,196,994,749 914 mere 

1913___13, 760,945,902 ——*0,330,494,322 
1914. 44,432,077,496 1918 ____22,024,275,977 


The increase in total bank deposits, taking 
1910 as 100%, was $9,938,646,432, or 82%. Sure- 
ly it would seem that this inconceivable amount 
added to the wealth of the people, and stored in 
the vaults and investments of the banking sys- 
tem, represents a vastly increased prosperity. 

Genuine prosperity consists in the things that 
money will buy. Which is the more prosperous, 
a man last year possessed of $100,000 which 
would buy at $5,000 each articles to the number 
of 20, or the same man this year with $150,000 
which would bay the same kind of articles, which 
now cost $10,000 each? On account of the in- 
crease of price he can buy this year 15 articles. 
Although he is worth $50,000 more than last 
year he is really 25° poorer than last year, 
when he had $100,000. In other words, real 
prosperity is ascertained by dividing the money 
by the average price. 

The figure for average price is known and 
published monthly by the Bradstreet Commer- 
es: It is the average price of a certain 





quantity of about 100 different commoditiés 
that find the largest sale, and closely represents 
the largest price of all commodities. It is 
called “The Bradstreet Price Index,’ and is 
published every month in the weekly “Brad- 
street’s,” a business journal. The average Brad- 
street Price Index for the year from 1910 to 
1918 has been: 


Year Price Inder Year Price Indez 
1910_____ 8.988 1915_________ 9.853 
191i BTS 11.825 
1912 D7 187 1OEE 
1913____——«9.208 1917______ 15.656 
1914 8.903 1918___18.725 


If this average price be divided into the total 
money represented by the bank deposits, it will 
give the true value of the bank deposits express- 
ed in terms of the number of articles the bank 
deposits will buy. The number of articles pur- 
chasable by bank deposits in different years was:- 

° Year Number of Articles % of 1910 
1910. 100 HH 
1911 107% 
1912. dt 107% 
1913___ 49 111% 
1914. 
1915 118% 
19161: % 
(| a | 
19187 87% 

It looked for a while as though the war would 
do the bank depositor some good; for the 
amount of goods purchasable with his deposits 
increased from 100% in 1910 to 121% in 1914. 
But since then, with all the effort put forth by 
corporations and individuals to save money, 
and with an increase of over nine billions of 
dollars in savings, the total amount of goods 
obtainable in exchange for all the deposits is 
13% less than in 1910. 

On the same basis the unfortunate savings- 
bank depositors have increased their total de- 
posits by the tidy sum of $1,402,158,412, but the 
total amount of goods that the deposits i in sav- 
ing banks—ineluding this vast increase—would 
buy, is 36% less than it was in 1910. 

If the 1896 dollar is down to a value of 29 
cents now, how long will it be before the Biblical 
prophecy is fulfilled, “They shall cast their 
silver in the streets, and their gold shall be 
removed [diminished in value]: their silver and 
their gold shall not be able to deliver them in 
the day of the wrath of Jehovah” [—Ezek. 7:19. 
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The Cheapest Nitrogen Fertilizer 


O NE of the costly items of a plant factory, 
otherwise known as a farm, is the fertilizer 
to make the plants grow as they should. The 
name of fertilizer is legion, and their expense 
is one of the chief considerations in deciding 
what crops to plant or what fields to plant them 
in. Since the war, the farmer has realized the 
increasing importance of watching his fertilizer 
bill; for the high cost of living has hit the ferti- 
lizer bill and reduced the possible margin of 
profit of many farm products. 

It was a godsend to the farms of the country 
when H. D. Hughes, in charge of the farm crop 
work of Iowa Agricultural College, noticed a 
strange, new plant in a clover plat. Many men 
would have disposed of the new plant with the 
regular output of the plat and thus lost a golden 
opportunity. Mr. Hughes, however, examined 
the newcomer, ascertained what it was, and 
decided that he had made an epochal discovery. 

To the layman the discovery of a new plant 
may seen nothing unusual; but the value of this 
new plant lies in the fact that it affects the 
fertilizing of tens of thousands of acres and will 
save immense sums on the fertilizer bill. 

One of the most ancient practices of well- 
ordered farming is based on the fact that if a 
plant is produced year after year om the same 
land it both draws out the elements of the earth 
requisite for the growth of that plant and 
poisons the ground, in much the same way that 
human beings poison air by repeatedly breath- 
ing it. Plants, too, havé certain excreta; and 
the growth of a given plant is greatly reduced 
if its waste products are allowed to aceumulate 
in the soil. 

To .obviate this tendeney well-informed 
farmers do not plant the same seed a second 
year in suceession, but follow one planting with 
a crop of another kind the next year, returning 
to the first kind in three or four years. This 
practice is termed rotation of crops. 

One of the plants regularly used in the rota- 
tion of crops is clover. Clover has the peculi- 
arity of leaving in the ground a fresh supply of 
nitrogenons plant tood, which Is contained in 
little nodules attached to the roots, Nitrogenous 
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plant food is the kind which is furnished by the 
manure from the barns, and is an indispensable 
element of food for most plants. Manure coming 
from live stock is limited in quantity, and fer- 
tilizers containing nitrogen are costly; and many 
farmers supply the needed nitrogenous fertilizer 
by planting clover in the regular rotation, 
cutting it off for hay and plowing the second 
or third growth into the graund. 

The trouble with clover has been that it has 
taken two years for the clover plant properly to 
develop; and the clover in the rotation took 
double the time of other plants. It was a great 
and beneficent discovery when Mr. Hughes 
ascertained the fact that the new plant in his 
clover plat was a large variety of white sweet 
clover which possessed the invaluable trait of 
maturing in a single year. 

This means that the farmer need no longer 
devote double time to getting the soil enriched 
with the nitrogenous plant food that clover 
supplies. In innumerable instances farmers have 
avoided the use of clover in the rotation of crops 
and thus have lost the benefit to the soil that the 
clover supplies. Now the progressive. farmer 
can use clover without being put to the year’s 
loss that has hitherto been his lot, and millions 
of farmers will plant clover more freely than 
they have in the past. a 

Aceording to the Rural New Yorker, one of 
the most interesting tests made thus far with 
the annual white clover was at the lowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. in 1919, wher the 
clover was sown with Iowa 103 oats. The oats 
were drilled in at the rate of three bushels per 
aere and ordinary biennial clover was seeded at 
the rate of fifteen pounds per acre, with a small 
amount of the seed of the new annual white 
sweet clover scattered in also. An excellent 
stand of clover was secured. When the oats 
were in the “milk” stage they were cut with a 
mower for hay, clipping the clover plants off 
close to the ground. Iollowing the removal of 
the oats the clover grew vigorously. The bien- 
nial white sweet clover, which made a very thick 
stand, grew to a height of 18 inches; while the 
annual white sweet clover plants grew to a 
height of from three to nearly five feet. 
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It is impossible to tell definitely where the 
new clover plant came from; but it is regarded 
as what is technically termed a “sport”, that 
is, an odd change or development in a regular 
plant, apparently without reason or cause. Some 
regard such a transformation as accidental; 
others think of it as the kind of evolution by 
which species and varicties of plants and the 
lower animals came into existence. But some 
who believe in the providential oversight of 
a Father who cares for us and brings things 








forth from his storehouse when they are needed - 


and will do good and be appreciated, regard it 
as a kind of creation, a gift from God, who loves 
to give gifts to the children of men. 

Readers of Tor Gotpen Acre who may be 
interested in the annual sweet clover may get in- 
formation and seed by writing to Farm Crops 
Section, Iowa Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 


’ Farmers More Inquisitive 


HE American Agriculturist gives voice to 
what is probably the general sentiment 
among farmers on the high cost of living: 

“From banker to candlestick maker, from millionaire 
to day laborer, we are spending money like the old-time 
drunken sailor. Of course, more is going for the neces- 
sities of life. But never in the history of America was 
there such a craze for luxuries and pleasures of life. 
People are out for ‘a good time’ regardless of cost. 

“Americans have always been notoriously free spend- 
ers, One keen observer says there is nothing strange 
about it, for with the war and the influenza scourge 
people have had enough trouble the past two years. They 
have ceased to worry. They don’t care. 

“To all this the farmer is reconciled. If city folks 
want to spend so much on movies, automobiles and 
pleasure, that is their business. However, when these 
same folks kick about the prices farmers must have to 
' break even, then it becomes the farmers’ business. Our 
farmers do not intend to accept below-production costs 
for their produce to the end that consumers can spend 
less on necessities and more on luxuries and pleasure. 
That isn’t the kind of team work that will maintain 
American industry.” 

In rather facetious strain, yet not without 
some solid foundation of sense, was the joint 
petition recently presented to members of Con- 
gress by The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation of Iowa, The Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Minnesota, and The Mlinois 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association. These 
three organizations represent about 120,000 
grain producers and stock shippers of the three 
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states mentioned. After some statement of the 
facts involved in their petition, certain resolu- 
tions followed: . 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that we ask our representa- 
tives in Congress to enact immediate legislation dividing 
the country into farm zones or districta, and guarantee- 
ing to the farmers, in the aggregate, in each zone or dis- 
trict for a period of two years from the effective date of 
the legislation, a net return of 549% profit, plus 4% for 
new fences and barns; and that the said total of 6% 
shall be above all taxes, and above all cost of labor, and 
supplies; and it shall be computed on the present cost of 
reproduction of the farms in said zones or districts, in 
their present condition. 

“Further, be it resolved, as an incident to the forego- 
ing guaranty, that Congress shall also be requested to 
guarantee: (1) that we won’t have a drought this sum- 
mer; (2) that our sows will bring forth of their kind 
bountifully and plentifully; and (3) that our eggs will 
hatch, our hens will cackle, and our roosters will crow.” 


Anything but the Real Reason 
WHEN a financier gives the reasons why © 
certain things are so, he may be depended 

on to tell all but the real reasons,if those reasons 
affect his personal interests. When one of the 
big packers was discussing the price-and-pro- 
duction situation he gave many reasons why 
food and other prices might be expected to be 
high, as follows: 

1, Inflated currency. . 

2. Scarcity of staple goods.in Europe. 

3. Higher wages. 

4. Reduced output due to strikes and shorter hours. 

5. Government price-fixing. 

G. Colossal consumption of industrial material during 

the war. 

7. A wave of unprecedented buying extravagance. 

Food prices took a sharp slump in 1919, owing 
to the beneficent activities of the politicians in 
cutting down the amount of money the unorgan- 
ized and unprotected farmer might receive for 
his year’s work. The packers helped along the 
losses of the farmers, instead of doing some- 
thing to protect the men through whose toil they 
made their money. If in 1920 the farmers should 
prove to be sufficiently disgruntled to cut down 
their acreage and their production to only what 
is profitable; and if the prices of farm products, 
which are the base of the high cost of eating, 
should soar, and another food administrator be 
deemed necessary, the real reason for the higher 
cost of living in this respect might be put down 
as the following: 

8. The meanness of politicians, packers and middlemen. 


~~ 
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Showers of Blood 


WEEN the red rains or red snows occur, a8 
they have on several occasions in various 
parts of the earth, they are not showers of 
blood as supposed; for in most instances the 
coloring matter was not in the rain or snow at 
all when it fell. The coloring is usually due to 
the rapid multiplication of certain insects con- 
taining red coloring matter, or else to the ejec- 
tion of red fluids by numbers of other insects. 

Occasionally the red rains are due to red dust, 
and in other cases to the red pollen of certain 
plants. There have been instances in which the 
highly inflammable pollen of pine trees has 
fallen in such quantities as to eonvey to some 
minds the idea that the heavens were raining 
brimstone. 

Showers have sometimes contained so much 
fish spawn and other material from the surfaces 
of ponds as to convey the impression of flesh 
storms; and in still other instances fishes, frogs 
and toads have fallen in quantities as the result 
of the operation of atmospheric phenomena. 
On one occasion, near Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
a turtle six by eight inches in size fell to earth 
entirely encased in ice. 

With the information at hand, we can now 
see the basis of the plague in which water was 
turned into blood at the command of Moses, as 
set forth in Exodus 7:14-25. Pastor Russell 
writing on this subject said: 

“The first plague—the waters turned to blood—caused 
serious inconvenience for the Egyptians, who are noted 
as the most cleanly of all the Orientals. They were 
obliged to dig wells near the river, using the soil as 4 
purifier or strainer of the water. Of course the thought 
must be that the waters became bloodlike. Geikie offers 
a not unreasonable suggestion respecting the basis of 
this miracle—that it was the presence and inconceivably 
rapid growth of microscopie animals (infusoria) and 
minute cryptogamous plants of a red color, Ehrenberg, 
in 1823, saw the whole bay of the Red Sea at Sinai 
turned into the color of blood by the presence of such 
plants.” 

“In Silliman’s Journal there is an account of 4 
fountain of blood in a cave in South Africa. It grew 
solid and burst bottles in which it was put, and dogs 
ate it greedily. The cause of these wonders is a minute 
alga which grows so rapidly that it actually flows, 
and is so small that there are from 40,656,000,000 to 
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824,736.000,000 plants in a cubic inch. Another writer 
says of the Nile, as he saw it one morning, that the 
entire mass of the waters was opaque and of a dark 
red color, more like blood than anything else to which 
he could compare it” 

“The fact that we can imagine the process by which 
divine power produced this miracle does not interfere 
with its miraculousness, which is fully attested by ita 
appearing just at the time indicated by Moses, and by 
the fact that it affected the water everywhere, even in 
household vessels.” . 

The brimstone rained upon Sodom (Genesis 
19) was no doubt bitumen, petroleum-soaked 
earth, from the deposits which still abound at 
the head of the Dead Sea. Caught up in ‘the 
great storm, and fired by the bolts of lightning, 
it provided the “fire and brimstone” which de- 
stroyed the cities of the plain, representing the 


‘utter destruction of those who resist to the 


uttermost God’s efforts for their recovery from 
sin and death conditions. < 


The ‘‘Sun of the Universe’’ By Joseph Greig 
O center of interest will ever surpass the 
bright group of stars known as the Pleiades, 

from which are said to emanate the fine invisible 

influence which regulates the divine govern- 
ment. Hence it has been appropriately meta- 
phored: “The Sun of the Universe”. The poets 
have sung their songs to it, while astronomers 
have sought to fathom its delicate lines of con- 
tact with the great system of worlds stretching 
out into the infinite. No wonder the Prophet 

Job sounded the same depth of enquiry when 

he said: “Canst thou bind the sweet influence of 

the Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion?” (Job 

38:31) The inference is plain that more than 

from any other source-will come that irresistible 

power which will eventually link all creation 
to this grand magnet of jubilancy and light; and 
so the Psalmist caught up the refrain of dear 
old Job, as he sang: “The heavens declare the 
glory of the Lord, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth knowledge.”— 

Psalm 19:1, 2. 

In view of such magnificent greatness we 
wonder why any should look for interplanetary 
collisions or for the destruction of our own 
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sphere, inasmuch as long Ages were conauined 
in the preparation thereni specifieally for man’s 
habitation as well as for “God's glory". More- 
over, it would not be in accord with the divine 
attributes to connect this “sweet influence” wiih 
that. diabolie concoction palmed off upon man- 
kind in the name of Theology, wherein the 
major part of humanity were to be roasted ina 
specially prepared blast furnace for all eternity. 
Of a truth no libel has deprived the Holy Name 
of its lustre, more than this “bitter spirit from 
Draconis”, the wormwood star. Irom the pure 
testimony of Holy Writ we find mankind are 
‘having their quota of trouble here and now. 
Otherwise the Biblical good news of great joy 
which is to be unto all people, would be but an 
idle tale shorn of any, practical virtue. However, 
the reign of sin and death is fast reaching its 
‘finalé, and we are witness to Satan’s outpouring 
of a spurious spirit along occult lines, as against 
the spirit’s coming when “all flesh shall see the 
glory of the Lord together”, and when “the old 
_ Ten shall dream dreams and the young men 
_ see visions”, For “he shall pour his apie upon 
all flesh”.—Joel 2: 28. 

History tells us how the Chinese women wor- 
shipped this celestial group as the “seven 
sisters”, while other nations alluded to them as 
the “shining dewdrops,” and “the swarm of 
fire-flies”. Further is recorded in legend that 
one of these bright shiners became lost for a 
time, to be afterwards rediseovercd by straining 
the sight of a mightier telescope. Whether this 
refers to the Logos leaving his heavenly glory 
for his mission of love, is conjecture ; but never- 
theless the tradition is magnified when on its 
rediscovery, the story goes how much more 
brilliant it appeared, scintillating the reflections 
of the key-sparkler of this happy sky family. 
Ah! it looks as if we have too long howed before 
the wrong God; and as the great Apostle to ihe 
Gentiles wrote, we “have worshipped demons”, 
and wrought blasphemy against the real God 
of Love. The Golden Age will declare the com- 
parisons, as this attraction-group draws all 
hearts and things to itself; for then as the 
prophet says: “They shall all know me from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them”. (Jer- 
emiah 31:34) and again: “Then will I turn to 
the people a pure language [doctrine] that they 
may all call upon the name of the Lord with one 
consent”. (Zephaniah 3:9) No wonder “the 
stars of the morning shouted for joy’ at man’s 
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ereation, and no ‘wonder Psalm 150 was penned 
as the afterwards of [fruit accruing from the 
reign of good and evil, “Praise ye the Lord!” 


Springtime in Old Kentucky ty Martha 1. Petle 


ie IS springtime in old Kentucky! The first 
little leaves are oui on the rose bushes and 
the honeysuckle; the jonquils are about four 
inches above ground, and have buds on them; 
the lilies are even farther up than the jonquils; 
the hyacinth is up about two inches; the first 
tiny leaves are springing from the hollyhocks; 
the golden glow is peeping out of the earth; the 
grass is the greenest ever; the trees are waiting 
for a very warm, sunshiny day (it has been 
raining for the past week) to burst into full 
bloom. The eardinals have come home again; 
the northward-traveling blackbirds are to he 
seen everywhere; the voices of the meadow lark 
and song-sparrow are to be heard the whole day 
long; the robin is out looking for all he can find; 
the frogs have never stopped singing for the 
past week; and the crawfish are as thick as hops. 


Yes! It is springtime in old Kentucky! Was 
there ever such a beautiful land as that of one’s 
own native state? To me it is the most beautiful 
and how I love it! The little brook that is so 
peaceful and drowsy in summertime is a rush- 
ing big brook from the recent rains. The water 
leaps and skips over the rocks, jumping and 
foaming up into the air, laughing at the solemn, 
quiet, still-brown hills above it. It prattles and 
gurgles along, singing a song all its own as it 
goes on its course, forming miniature waterfalls 
and whirlpools. I eould walk along its high and 
rugged banks all day, delighting in its song, its 
beauty, and its freedom.. 

And ihe Kentucky ‘hills! How wonderful, 
how grand and magnificent they are! How 
powerful, and solemn, and stately they look! 
‘They are just awakening from their winter re- 
pose. They are majestic. Their rugged sides 
are covered with budding trees, hundreds of 
ferns, and the greenest moss that ever grew. 
Oh, it is so picturesque, so beautiful, so sublime 
and so uplifting! When one gets among them, off 
to one’s self (as I did for 2 moment) one feels 
indeed that he is alone with God. Reverence, 
awe and love fill one’s heart, mind, and being. 
One’s troubles and tribulations, yes even one’s 
self, seem so trivial, so unnecessary, ont there 
away from the busy hnm of the streets. 
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Food Combinations By Mrs. Andrewo J. Holmes 


ERY few people have any conception of the 

meaning of proper food combinations. I 
am convinced that the meals eaten every day by 
the most of us eguse much sickness, and destroy 
our mental efficiency more than anything else. 
. And my convictions are confirmed by the very 
best authorities on the human body and its 
needs. All agree that ninety per cent of all 
disease is traceable to the digestive system. 

To eat good food is not necessarily to eat 
correctly. Many kinds of food which we have 
come to regard as good are the most harmful— 
are in reality about the worst kind we can cat; 
while those foods we regard as poor have the 
most food value. And in many instances the 
inexpensive foods are really the best, and the 
high-priced ones are the léast nutritious. 

Again, many times two perfectly good foods 
when eaten at the same meal form a chemical 
reaction in the stomach which literally explodes, 
liberating dangerous toxics which are absorhed 
into the blood-stream and form a basis for 
nearly all sickness. The first indications of this 
are acidity of the stomach, fermentation, con- 
stipation and many other ills leading to most 
Serious consequences. , 

Correct eating involves, first, the proper selec- 
tion of foods; second, the right combination; 
and third, proportions that each meal may 
form a constructive healthy and energy-build- 
ing whole. Well chosen, rightly proportioned, 
properly combined meals are very much more 
satisfying than are meals chosen in a haphazard 
manner. Many times it has been shown that 
just as wrong eating causes sickness and loss of 
vitality, so good foods, rightly combined and 
proportioned, will remove the cause of almost 
any disease and restore health and energy. 

' When you learn to eat correctly, not only do 
you regain good health, but you insure your 
good health against future impairment. . 

In the study of foods we must acquaint our- 
selves with the different foods composing our 
dietary, so as to have well balanced meals. An 
understanding of food values is essential. It is 
of more practical value to classify foods aecord- 
ing to their nutritive value than to remember 
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that this or that food contains such and such a 
percentage of proteids, carbohydrates, ete. By 
a wise combination of food a more nourishing 
dict will result, and less in quantity will be 
required than now. seems needful. 

The more thoronghly mastication is practiced 
the less food is required to satisfy hunger. One 
of the causes of heavy eating is that the foods 
used are lacking in their nourishing qualities, 
and the person eats a larger quantity in an 
attempt to satisfy his desires. 

In a wise management of our diet, we choose 
our foods for the nourishing qualities; and if 















_we combine them properly we are better nour- 


ished, and that without sacrificing any enjoy- 
ment of deliciousness in the eating. 

The first consideration in combining foods is 
to provide nutritive properties in their due 
proportions: proteids, fats, earbohydrates and 
mineral salts; second, that the result will be 
tasteful and attractive and thoroughly enjoy- 
able. If the food is not enjoyable there is not 
much benefit derived from eating it. Only food 
that is thoroughly enjoyed is properly digested. 

If, on the other hand, food is enjoyable, but 
not nutritious, though it has been digested 
thoroughly, it will not produce energy enough 
for the body. Both the nutritive quality and 
enjoyableness are absolutely essential. A com- 
bination may be made in two ways; it may be 
complete in itself, or two or more foods may be 
combined as one dish, one complementing the 
other. Such combinations are very appetizing. 

In planning a meal one prineipal dish should 
be decided upon, and then the rest of the foods 
should be chosen to make up for the elements 
not contained in the first 

In homes where meat is not used, the staple 
foods usually are vegetables, cereals, eggs, milk, 
flour, ecrisco, oils, fruits, nuts, butter and cheese. 
Among vegetables the dried legumes, beans, 
peas and lentils, are the highest proteid foods. 
‘They also, with the exception of peanuts, have 
considerable carbohydrates, but lack fat. So in 
cooking peas, beans, etc., fat should be added. 
If beans are cooked with tomatoes, and an onion 
is cut up and cooked with them, and if fat in 
either butter, olive oil, or crisco is served with 
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graham bread, a vegetable salad, fruit as a 
dessert and milk for a beverage, you have a 
well chosen, well proportioned and well com- 
bined meal as a result. 

The egg is an important food. Its nutrive 
elements are proteid and fat, but it is lacking 
in the carbohydrates. But as eggs are. used in 
combination with flour, cornstarch, rice, milk 
and sugar these are supplied. When not used 
in the above mentioned manner eggs should be 
eaten with grahant bread, potatoes, ete. 

Fat is provided in the non-meat diet, in milk, 
cream, cheese, butter, oil, crisco, nuts, ete. 

Cheese is twice as nourishing as meat, for 
the reason that it is a highly concentrated food. 
In a pound of meat there is more or less waste, 
bones, gristle and fat trimmings. But in cheese 
there is practically no waste. Therefore it 
should not be used in anything like the quantity 
of meat. Cheese is best when eaten with graham 
bread. Bread is lacking in fat, but cheese is 
about four-tenths fat. Cheese is rich in protein: 
' In cooking, cheese is used in combination with 
macaroni, rice, spaghetti and similar foodstuffs 
because they are lacking in fat. 

Nuts and fruits make an ideal diet when used 
at the same meal, as they supply all the elements. 
The sugar is supplied, in its purest and most 
digestible form. The juices of the fruits when 
combined with nuts serve to offset the richness 
of the nuts. Nuts eaten in combination with 
graham bread make an excellent meal if finished 
off with oranges, peaches, ete., 

Fruits can be served in many pleasing com- 
binations, but they are best served in their 
natural state. 

The starch vegetables are rich in carbohy- 
drates; but owing to their utter lack of fat and 
protein, potatoes, the chief of starchy vegetables, 

should be combined with foods which contain 
fat and protein—butter, cream, milk, eggs, fish, 
poultry, ete. Other vegetables, carrots, beets, 
turnips, spinach, squash, brussels sprouts, pars- 
nips, ete., may be served simply with butter, 
cream, or white sauce. Some cooked vegetables 
are more nutritious if served in the water in 
which they are cooked. The salts and minerals 
are thus saved, which are very valuable, and 
with the addition of butter are very delicious. 

Cereals are our chief source of carbohydrates. 
They also contain proteid, and when served with 
cream, butter and sugar will provide the basis 
for a nourishing meal, 
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The reason one can make a satisfactory meal 
on graham bread and milk, or “Pettijohn’s”, 
which is rolled wheat, and milk, or corn bread 
and milk or oatmeal and milk is, that all the 
nourishing elements are supplied in sufficient 
proportions and properly combined. Cereals, 
because of their amount of starch, are balanced 
by the addition of fats. 

The addition of onions,tomatoes, carrots, ete., 
to macaroni, spaghetti, barley, rice, when pro- 
perly combined makes a wholesome food. Split 
peas, when soaked over night, couked with an 
onion and crisco, served with sweet cream makes 
a delicious puree. Milk is a food in itself. (I 
expect to contribute an article on milk shortly) 

There are three elements which make up our 
food supply. Protein is found in lean meat, 
white of egg and gluten of wheat. Its chief 
purpose is to replace worn-out tissue. The . 
average daily requirement is 40 to 74 grams or 
164 to 303 calories. Fats are found chiefly in 
meat, fish, fowl, butter, vegetable-produced fats 
such as criseo, olive oil, cotton seed oil, ete., 
which supply heat and energy for the body, 54 
to 157 grams or 312 to 902 calories. Carbo- 
hydrates are found in starches, bread, cereal 
grains, sugar, and potatoes, of which the aver- 
age daily requirements are 244 to 440 grams or 
1,000 to 1,800 calories. 

How much food is required by the average 
individual is one of the most difficult problems 
and has never been answered. The amount of 
energy required varies with the seasons, and 
the kind of work done. Hard work out in the 
fresh air requires a larger food supply. Indoor 
workers as a rule do not require as much food. 


Nutritive Vaues or Foops 1x Common USE - 





Tlousehold Meusures Foode Calovies Carbo. Proteld Puts 

A glass : Milk TS] 5 

A tablespoon Cream 5] 6 

A heaping tablespoon! Fish WL | 65 

A heaping teaspoon {Sugar 

One inch cube Cheese 4155. 

One slice \Fat meat 5x4x2” L | 95 

One medium Potato a 

One Banana 15] 6 

One Orange L 

A soup plate Pea puree 2.5] 4.5 

A heaping tablespoon| Oatmenl cooked 1. 

One slice read 2.3) 

A heaping tablespoon| Dried beans enoked 2.5) 4.5 

A heaping tablespoon Rice pudding 2) 2. 

An individual pat i Butter 8.5 
i (econ, 2.1 3.5 

A heaping tablespoon! Pumpkin cooked 5} 

A heaping tablespoon! Barley cooked Ph 

A henping tablespoon, Custard 2.5] 3. 

A heaping tablespoon: Turnip 2| 





A heaping tablespooni Bread pudding 
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Diphthongs and Triphthongs in Color 
A DIPHTHONG, as the name suggests, is the 
eompound sound produced, by binding two 
vowels together by rapid suecessive pronuncia- 
tion, still retaining a certain measure of identity 
with respect to the component parts. In this 
they differ from the vowel modifications delin- 
eated in the preceding article.. To draw an illus- 
tration from the world of chemistry: a diph- 
thong or a triphthong is a mixture of two or 
three sound elements, respectively; whereas the 
foregoing vowel modifications constitute solu- 
tions, so to speak. 
_ In the color parallels to these vowel sounds, 
however, there seems to be no way of making the 
distinction between a modification and a diph- 
thong—each is shown by a blending of the two 
elements. H-u (pronounced as yu in yule) is, of 
course, merely a tint of u or blue. 





ee 8 F-a-08 


g-é 


A-u (pronounced as ow in owl) is the most 
restful sound, as green is the tranquil color. The 
diphthong a-« indicated above has a tinge of the 
o sound, even as green, except the crucdest val- 
ues, always has some red to deepen it and‘to 
make the pleasing effect more lasting. Rarely, 
if ever, does Nature display a green unmodified 
by red. + In certain parts of Great Britain, New 
England and the Southern States this diphthong 
is pronounced a-u, especially by feminine lips. 
A-u abounds in the languages of the Indo-Ger- 
manic peoples, who tend to be philosophic, but 
is a rarity in the Latin tongues, whose users 
are much more emotional—having a larger ad- 
mixture of vivacity (red) in their tribal char- 
acter. 

The twin diphthongs 0-e and a-e are barely 
distinguishable, the o-e being used almost ex- 
clusively by Hebrews who have spoken more 
Yiddish than any other language. The a-e blend 
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(pronounced as 07 in oil) is most frequent in the 
Northern languages, even as pink is a delicately 
cool color. be % 

A-e (asiin isle) is a perhaps all too frequent 
sound among English-speaking peoples, but it 
is not notably offensive, as buff is an inoffen- 
sive yet durable color. The apparently impos- 
sible triphthong a-a-u is the analysis of the 
closed English pronunciation of 0, a sound so 
foreign to American ears, yet not without a 
rich, contemplative beanty. 


Needs of the Far East 
N Australia and New Zealand the farmers 
propose to gain relief from the tiresome exer- 
cise of milking the cows by hand. The visitor 
to these lands is liable to see in many places . 
something that very likely he never saw in 
America; namely, farmers milking two to five 
cows at a time by machinery. The drudgery of 
this part of dairy work comes to a quick end 
when from eighteen to forty-five cows can be 
milked in an hour. 
In the Philippines the United States Govern- 
ment is giving the natives practical demonstra- 
tions of what can be accomplished by the aid of 
some of the most improved machinery for the 
farm. Agriculture is toilsome enough any- 
where, but doubly so in this tropical land where 
the people have for centuries used only the most 
rudimentary implements. The change from a 
lean animal tractor to the up-to-date farm mech- 
anism, known as the “mechanical horse”—the 
gasoline tractor—may be one of the surprises to 
the traveler there; for hundreds of acres are to 
be cultivated by tractors and the land rented to 
the people after its preparation for crops. __ 
Pittsburgh was once only a trading camp pro- 
tected by a fort. Its emergence into a giant 
manufacturing center was assured when coal | 
first began to be shipped. There is a good 
chance of an even greater Pittsburgh growing 
up in the neighborhood of the enormous coal- 
fields of China—the greatest in the world. In 
view of the shortage of coal from American 
mines and the uncertainties of its production 
and delivery by rail, some manufacturers on the 
Pacilic Coast are taking advantage of the low- 
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priced coal of China. The first delivery of Chi- 
nese coal to the \imerican continent was made 
reeently, when 1600 tons were shipped from 
Chinwangtao to Alaska. The coal is of good 
quality and costs but $7 a ton on board ship. at 
the Chinese port. This first venture of Chinese 
coal operators went to a canning firm at Bristol 
_ Bay, Alaska. That it is not the last is assured 
by the fact that the Chinese coal is good and 
cheap—qualitics it is likely to have for some 
time to come. 5 


40, Profit in Sugar 

E HAVE a copy of a letter sent out by a 
'Y firm of trust organizers of Philadelphia 
which was not intended for the eyes of sugar 
consumers or retail grocers, but which contains 
infermation for our readers. It says in part: 

“The Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation is now the largest 
single producer of raw sugar in the world. Its output 
exceedg one seventh of the entire production of the 
Island of Cuba. Since the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation 
was organized on December 31, 1915, the Company’s 
operating profits have averaged, after taxes but before 
depreciation, slightly under $10,000,000 per annum, 
equal to 5.71 times the annual interest requirements on 
the debenture bonds we are now offering for investment.” 

A little figuring with the dullest kind of 
pencil shows that the company which, for con- 
venience, is called the Cuba Cane Sugar Cor- 
poration, has been cleaning up each year 5.71 
times 7%, or 40%. But the trust organizers did 
not like to come right out in print and bare- 
facedly admit that in the past five years they 
have cleared 200% ; so they stated the shameful 
fact in a more obscure manner. 

It is a strong picture that Solomon gives of 
trusts of all kinds, labor trusts as well as capital 
trusts, in that wonderful passage, Proverbs 1: 
10-19. We quote the passage to save you the 
trouble of looking it up: 

“My son, if sinners entice thee [into any 
- Scheme to wring 40% profits out of the common 
people in these trying times], consent thou not. 
If they say, Come with us, let us lay wait for 
blood, let us lurk privily for the innocent [ordin- 
ary citizen] without cause: let us swallow them 
up alive as the grave [Hebrew sheol—the only 
word “hell” for more than 4,000 years of human 
history—but let us be glad for the courage of 
the translators in rendering it honestly in this 
passage, though they could hardly do otherwise 
without intimating that the innocent go to hell]; 
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and whole, as those that go down into the pit: 
we shall find all precious substance [4090 divi- 
dends], we shall fill our houses with spoil [rare 
old masters, tapestries and other junk]: cast in 
thy lot among us [get in on the sugar proposi- 
tion before its sweetness is all gone]; Iet us all 
have one purse [with which to buy up all the 
sugar in sight]: my son, walk not thou in the 
way with them; refrain thy foot from their 
path: for their feet run to evil, and make haste 
to shed blood. Surely in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of any bird. And they lay wait for 
their own blood; they lurk privily for their own 
lives.. So are the ways of every one that is 
greedy of gain; which taketh away the life of 
the owners thereof.” 


The suggestion has been made that we should 
not mention in Tae GotpEn Acs matters of this 
nature, but we think it will please the Lord if 
we follow the example of his Word and conceal 
nothing bearing on the subjects we discuss. 


Life in the Country _ By Martha L. Pete 
ce LIVE out there surrounded by beautiful 

nature, to live a free, happy life with those 
one loves—ah! that strikes me as being near to 
the way weary humankind shall live in the Golden 
Age; for “in the wilderness shall waters break 
out and streams in the desert” (Isaiah 35:6) 
and “the desert shall blossom abundantly”. (Isa- 
iah 35:1, 2) The people will all be happy then; 
for “thou shalt be far from oppression”.—Isa- 
iah 54:14. 

The revivifying of every thing in the spring 
of the year reminds us of the resurrection of the 
human race., During the long winter (the past 
six thousand years) humankind has suffered 
from hunger and want, and from the cold of 
separation trom God. In the Golden Age, how- 
ever, conditions will be greatly ameliorated. 
As the grass which flourished during summer 
becomes dry and liteless during winter but grows 
green again when the warm April rains and sun- 
shine favor it, so humanity, which was cut down 
on account of disobedience, will beeause of the 
“ransom for all” (1 Timothy 2:5, 6) blossom 
forth again in the resurrection. Then the willing 
and obedient will be restored to that beautiful 
Paradise condition in the summertime of God’s 
favor and blessing; and how happy to know that 
these promised “times of refreshing” shall 
never cease.—Isaiah 65:17 - 25. 
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Disinfected Wheat 

jz YOU eat poison with food you will be 
poisoned; and if you plant disease germs 

with wheat the wheat will catch the disease. 

So figured Russell G. East, agricultural agent 

of Shelby County, Indiana, when he thought of 

trying the effect of disintecting seed wheat. 

The effect of disinfecting wheat was apparent 
in two adjoining fields, one planted with disin- 
feeted wheat and the other with ordinary wheat. 
The field of ordinary wheat came up and was 
heavily spotted with rust, but there was no rust 
in the field of treated wheat. 

Rust is one of the great enemies to the pro- 
duetion of the proper amounts of wheat. It is 
a bacteria which grows in the tissue of the 
wheat plant, and in different stages of growth 
or development appears in different aspects, 
giving rise to the names of different kinds of 
rust. Like any other diseased organism, the 
wheat plant affected by rust is unable to develop 
seed as it would if it were well; and hundreds 
of millions of bushels sorely needed by a hungry 
world fail to grow on account of the rust. 

The treatment Mr. Kast gives for rust is 


simply to give the wheat a hot bath in water at - 


120°, and another in water at 129°. The wheat 
is placed in a wire screen cylinder of five bushels 
capacity, Which is revolved, raised out of the 
water and emptied of the wheat, which is then 
dried. It is planted the same as any other wheat, 
but being disinfected by the simple process it 
comes up free from the dreaded rust. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, 
attracted by the reports of Mr. Wast’s work, 
investigated the process and is introducing the 
Hast System wherever wlicat is grown. 


Evening World Secs Something 


HE conditions that the liberties of the Amer- 
ican people are in today is largely due to 
the decadence of the Press as an instrument for 
the conveyance of news, and its prostitution to 
purposes of propaganda having as their object 
the concealment of the real facts from the com- 
mon people, and their continued blindness. 
“‘Through the veil of apprehension or of terror or 
of unpopularity we should -till be able to defend the 
principles of constitutional liberty. Never more than at 
present have we needed leadership which will not suffer 
these principles to be impaired. Even an enemy should 
have the protection of fundamental law when he is ar- 
raigned under the processes of law.’ ” 
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Coming, Millions Strong . 
T THE rate of 50,000 immigrants a year, 
Palestine can absorb and maintain an ad- 
ditional population of 3,000,000, according to 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, head of the Zionist Com- 
mission to Palestine, in an interview given out 
in London recently on the oceasion of his latest 
return from the Holy Land, where he is admin- 
istrative chief of Zionist affairs. 

“This is a conservative estimate,” declared Dr. Weiz- - 
mann. “Some people claim Palestine can support an 
additional population of six or seven million. My figures 
are not besed on guesswork, for the Jewish colonies 
already established afford a valuable index as to future 
possibilities. From results obtained in the neighborhood 
of Jaffa and elsewhere, the coastal plain alone should | 
absorb some 300,000. The Jordan valley can take an- 
other 500,000, and then in between there is the hill 
country with its olive groves, and their almost unlimited 
field of development.” _ 

Commenting upon holding immigration down 
to 50,000 annually, Dr. Weizmann explained 
that when the ban.on immigration is removed, 
it-will be necessary to place sone restriction 
upon the influx that might otherwise set in from 
Russia, Poland, Rumania, ete. Unrestricted and 
unregulated immigration would be in the inter- 
ests neither of the new country nor of the im- 
migrants themselves, he emphasized. 

Great interest has been attached to Dr. Weiz- 
mann’s report because of his months of personal 
investigation and personal contact with all 
classes “and races in Palestine. He insists that 
there is ample room and scope for the additional 
millions without crowding out or disarranging 
the present inhabitants and that Palestine is to 
be the common possession of all its citizens, not 
a Jewish state with a large subject population. 

“Vast tracts of Palestine are at present practically 
unoccupied and undeveloped and experts agree that there 
is plenty of room for millions of additional inhabitants,” 
he continued. “I foresee an era when Jew and Arab.will 
work side by side in the building up of a state which 
each will regard as a common possession. The Arabs 
are an intelligent race and it is quite a mistake to regard 
them as inherently unfit to take their proper share in the 
development of a modern industrial and agricultural 
state. ° ’ 

“Already this process of codperation is at work and 
that the Jew can live peacefully with his prospective 
fcllow-subjecta has been proved by the Jewish colonies 
already in Palestine. The classic example is the Jewish 
settlement at the foot of Mt. Hermon, where an entirely 
isolated Jewish colony lives surrounded by Druses, as 
well as by Arabs, both Christian and Mohammedan.” 
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THE VAIL OF TEARS 


“And he will destroy . . 


TESRING blindly through a mist of tears 

the human race has encountered many rocks. 
Weeping and the causes for wevping have ob- 
scured in the minds of people the true under- 
standing of why they are here and what they 
are trying to do. Only a clear knowledge of 
the course to be traversed can guard them from 
total shipwreck of faith.” 

All the nations of the carth have entertained 
some kind of hope for the future blessing of 
mankind. Alas! it must be often said that their 
hope is founded more on desire than any clear 
knowledge of God’s purposes for human blesa- 
ing. The Bible alone is able to give us a satisfy- 
ing basis for hope; and some of the clearest 
statements of the Bible are to be found in the 
ancient Hebrew prophecies of Isaiah, from 
whose record our text is taken. 

The 25th chapter of Isaiah’s prophecy makes 
brief mention of the destruction of mystic Baby- 
lon, that great fusion of ecclesiastical systems 
which has fastened its fangs in the human vitals 
for more than sixteen centuries. Ie encourages 
us with the thought that when the Lord has 
made of this great, impressive, and defenced 
city a heap of ruins those who are strong in 
faith shall glorify God. They will then be able 
to say that his counsels, or prophecies, of old 
are faithfulness and truth, because he will have 
proven by fulfilling his prophecies that his 
words are dependable.—Isaiah 25: 1. 

Some of these counsels are given in the loth 
chapter of Isaiah; others of therm may be found, 
with considerable elaborateness, in the olst 
chapter of Jeremiah. Both of these prophecies 
are reiterated and substantiated by the 18th 
chapter of Revelation, which also proves that 
the former prophecies were not made merely 
with reference to Literal Babylon, sinee that 
city had been in ruins for some 600 vears before 
the Apostle Jolin wrote the Revelation. 

The prophet [saiuh then describes the first 
and third phases of the time of trouble (verses 
- 4and 5); but all these efforts of men to estab- 
lish a rule of righteousness in the earth will be 


. the vail that ts spread ower ali nations.”—Iseiah 25:7. 


found to be abortive. To the extent that they 
overlook the basic principles of the universe 
will their reigns be brief. 

Then turning from the climax of human 
selfishness which will be manifest in the dis- 
tressing, though brief, last period of the time 
of great trouble, the prophet turns to the happy 
time which lies just beyond the dark cloud. He 
says that in Christ’s kingdom shall the Lord 
make unto all people a feast of fat things. The 
last six thousand years of human experience 
have been years of deprivation. They have been 
years of gradual destitution. The wonderful 
endowments and blessings which God showered 
upon his human son Adam have all but slipped 
away from Adam’s imperfect and disobedient 
posterity.—Romans 3: 23. 

The sentence of death which hangs like a pall 
over the earth came as a legal and just conse- 
quence of Adam's disobedience. (Romans 6: 23; 
9:19) The present members of the human 
family are not, therefore, individually respon- 
sible for the presence of death in the world; 
but they have inherited the death sentence along 
with the small measure of life which they re- 
cvived from their parents, who in turn got it 
from Adam after his transgression and con- 
demnation.—Romans 5: 18, 19. 

Among the blessings which Adam had to use 
and to enjoy were a perfect mind, a perfect 
body, a perfect environment, a perfect life, and 
a perfect dominion. With his perfect mind 
he was able to enter into all the processes of 
reasoning which were necessary for the fulfill- 
ment of his obligation to God and to the lower . 
creation. There was no danger or possibility of 
iunistake in the processes of reasoning. He had 
® perfect memory, and could store away such 
facts as were necessary for his information and 
happiness. He had perfect powers of classifi- 
eution, as is shown by his ability to name the 
animals of earth. We should not suppose that 
he gave them merc odd names, chosen at ran- 
dom, but that the names were properly signifi- 
cant of the genus, specics, and specific difference 
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of each creature. When one remembers the tens 
of thousands of animals on earth, the fowl of 
heaven, and the creatures in the sea, this single 
feat is seen to be an indication of Adam’s 
mental prowess. 

Our first parents also had a perfect organism, 
complete in every part and perfectly balanced 
as an intricate nervous machine. It was a body 
not only beautiful to look upon, but able to 
fulfill every desire of the mind and to respond 
to every determination of the will. It was an 
organism in which all the vital functions worked 
in perfect harmony, and in which the tissues 
were rebuilt as rapidly as they were torn down 
by proper and reasonable activity. All this is 
implied in the statements of the Scriptures that 
“his [God’s] work is perfect” (Deuteronomy 32: 
4), and that man, together with the balance of 
creation, was “very good”.—Genesis 1:31. 

Adam’s perfection did not stop with his mind 
and body. He had perfect environment. These 
perfect surroundings administered in every pos- 
sible way to the enhancement of his joy as an 
obedient son of the Almighty. There were no 
repulsive sights, no inharmonious sounds, no 
unpleasant odors, nothing to taste or to touch 
which would in any manner mar his happiness 
or peace of mind. 

But life, perfect life, was the basis for all of 
these blessings. Perfect life implies not only an 
immense vitality of organism, but also a divine 
permission for or authorization of life. (Psalm 
30:5) Such a life did not need to ebb and flow 
out, but could continue everlastingly. And an- 
other prominent feature of Adam’s perfection 
was his dominion over all the earth. The Lord 
told him: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the 
earth, and subdue it; and have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth’. (Genesis 1:28) Naturally, Adam 
had the first requisite for dominion—self-do- 
minion, self-control. 

In Hebrews 2:8, however, the Apostle Paul 
reminds us that “now we see not yet all things 
put under him”. Man is not the master of the 
earth, but Satan is “the god of this world” (2 
Corinthians 4:4), and “the prince of this world”. 
(John 12:31; 14:30) Man has been able to hold 
on to fragments of these original endowments 
so that he even now has some mental capacity, 
often quite remarkable in some one or two di- 
rections, but seldom in all directions. He also 


has a measurable use of his body; though the 
many hospitals, the many cripples, the many 
disabled of all kinds, bespeak the fact that man 
is far from being perfect. His environment is 
often far from as bad as it might be, but at the 
same time far short of perfection. His little 
flame of life has flickered down until it is but a 
short span and almost nothing compared with 
the eternity of. life which he might have had 
through continued obedience. There is some 
little measure of dominion, some fragments of 
the princely power of self-control. 

Jehovah has allotted man six thousand years 
in which to try every conceivable scheme for 
the maintenance of these points of perfection. 
Man’s dearth of success will find its pitiable 
climax in the time when “every man’s hand shall 
be against his neighbor”. (Zechariah 8:10) 
‘Thereupon the Lord will begin to do all for man 
which man has sought to do for himself; only 
Jehovah has allotted himself merely one thou- 
sand years. This happy time of “restitution of 
all things” (Acts 3:19 - 21), this time in which 
the Master will not only “seek [but also] save 
that which was lost” (Luke 19:10), is that to 
which the prophet refers under the expression 
“a feast of fat things”. 

Man has been starving; but God will gradu- 
ally feed him with the rich and nourishing por- 
tions of truth, that his character may be rebuilt 
and his body follow gradually to perfection. At 
this banquet of blessing there will be room for 
all. There will be no favoritism based on aris- 
tocratic birth or previous social standing. 

“Wines on the lees” will be served at that ban- 
quet—our prohibitionist friends notwithstand- 
ing. But the wines here referred to are symbolic 
of doctrines, teachings, instructions. A doctrine 
is the presentation of an ideal to the mind. 
When the mind grasps the ideal the vision is 
enlarged and the hope is spurred to the accom- 
plishment of that ideal, very much as wine 
furnishes a temporary stimulus to the nervous 
system. These ideals which will be offered to 
man’s perception will be, first, such basie and 
necessary understanding of the divine character 
as will enable men to know God and to conform 
themselves to those standards back into the 
image and likeness of God. Further than this, 
these exalted and exalting ideals will cover all 
the ramifications of human interest. They will 
offer to man’s original thirst for knowledge 
science, the most boundless and sublime. 
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But let no one suppose that this wonderfal 
kingdom will be established through man’s un- 
aided efforts. It requires superhuman wisdom 
and superhuman power to disengage the tangled 
threads of human aspirations, human loves, and 
human needs. Christ Jesus came and “gave him- 
self a ransom [a substitutionary price] for all, 
to be testitied in due time”. (1 Timothy 2:6) 
Only on the basis of this ransom work can the 
blessings be brought) 

Another comprehensive phase of Messiah’s 
kingdom is mentioned by the prophet when he 
says: “He will destroy in this mountain [during 
the operation of his kingdom] the face of the 
covering cast over all people”. And what is the 
covering cast over all people? Where are most 
of the people who have lived during the last six 
thousand years? Dead. They are down in the 
ground, covered over. They are in the tomb, 
the death state. The prophet Daniel says that 
they “sleep in the dust of the earth”. (Daniel 
12:2) Our Lord Jesus says that they are “in 


_the graves”.—John 5:28, 29. 


The face of the covering is the crust, or ap- 
parent surface of the covering. That which 


caused the human family to go into death, and 


which still holds them there, is the death sen- 
tence, the edict which God issued against Adam’s 
disobedience. By willful transgression man be- 
came “the lawful captive”. (Isaiah 49:24) The 
sentence of death shall be annulled, as it touches 
the whole race of mankind, when Christ shall 
establish the new covenant for the blessing of 
all the families of the earth. That new covenant 
will be made possible because of Christ’s obedi- 
ence to God’s law while on the earth as a man, 
and because of his willingness to codperate with 
God’s redemptive plan when he gave his sinless 
human life to be an offset for Adam’ s condemned 
life. Since all of Adam’s children were con- 
denned in him, it is possible for one man to 
effect the Telease of all humanity.—1 Corin- 
thians 15:19, 22. 

As the death sentence touches individuals, it 
will not be destroyéd until those who arc in 


their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 


man and come forth. And the release will have 
no practical value for them unless they are ap- 
preciative of the opportunity extended to them 
and render the devotion of their hearts and the 
obedience of their lives to the new régime. 
During Messiah's kingdom it will no longer 


. be true that death, sorrow and sickness prevail. 


A 


Instead of going into the tomb, the great stream 
of humanity will be reversed; ‘and the dead will 
come forth. They will come. "forth to the same 
degree of character strength or weakness which 
they had at the time of death,- but come forth 
(as the picture of Lazarus’ calling forth would 
suggest) to a state of normal physical health. 
Instead of sad farewells, broken home ties, 
bitter partings, there will be gladsome reunions, 
happy welcomes, and joyous fellowship in the 
opportunities of the Golden Age. 

As conditions now exist in human society, a 
vail or heavy curtain of obscurity stands be- 
tween (fod and the perceptive _Powers: of most 
people. This vail is threefold in its nature. It 
is a vail of ignorance, a vail of superstition, 


‘a vail of tears. 


Ignorance is merely lack of knowledge. It is 
a pitiable state, but not necessarily a hopeless 
condition. There can be no question, however, 
that ignoranee obscures a true conception of 
God’s glorious and lovely character in the minds 
ofa majority of earth’s inhabitants. Ignorance 
is darkness. So the prophet says that “darkness 
covers the earth [Christendom] and gross dark- - 
ness the ‘people”—heathendom. (Isaiah 60:2): 
To dispel ignorance it is necessary merely to 
let in the light of information. It is a compar- 
atively simple process. 

But there is something much more difficult to 
deal with than ignorance; and that is supersti- 
tion. The word superstition means the act of 
building upon or adding to, and usually means 
the adding to something which we do not know. 
All the tribes of carth have certain supersti- 
tions. There have been certain vital points of 
religious knowledge on which they were lacking 
in intormation. But instead of acknowledging 
their ignorance, and oftentimes their entire in- 
ability to grapple with almost infinite problems 
they have worked up out of their imaginations 
various theories which have come to be accepted 
as gospel truth. As superstition touches the 
Christian religion, it means any theory or doc- 
trine which is not set forth by the Bible, God’s 
Word. Probably none of us ig entirely free from 
the baneful effects of superstition, but some 
students of the divine Word are more so than 
others. In facet, it came to be quite a common 
practice to add to and determine upon doctrines 
for the church of Christ by ecumenical councils 
and committees on creeds. As time progressed. 
into the dark ages, ecclesiastical functionaries 
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ceased to claim that their doctrines were built 
upon the Bible, but boldly averred that their 
united judgment was as valid as anything 
taught by our Lord or the apostles. 

There is, nothing in the Bible about the trin- 
ity; and no one who is familiar with God’s Word 
would even claim that it is there. There is 
nothing in the Bible about the incarnation, as 
that doctrine is taught by the ecclesiastical 
world. There is nothing in the Bible about 
inherent immortality of man. There is nothing 
in the Bible about eternal torment as the wages 
of sin.. There is nothing in the Bible about 
purgatory as the place or condition from which 
souls may be “prayed”, at so much per prayer. 
There is nothing in the Bible about limbo, or 
about the confessional as an ordinance. There 
is nothing in the Bible about indulgences, or 
about hearing mass on Sundays, on holy days, 
and days of convocation. There is nothing in 
the Bible about fasting as a religious ordinance 
for the new creation. There is nothing in the 
Bible about confirmation of children, about 


penance as a church ordinance, about extreme’ 


unction, about holy orders, about the virtue of 
priestly prayers and pilgrimages, of oil from 
the lamps that burn over the tombs of the 
“saints”, of wooden crosses, of cream and spittle, 
of salt and holy water, of the sign of the cross, 
of vows and relies, of monastic rules, ete., ete. 

Many very devout, loyal Christian people 
have looked with reverence upon these many 
superstitions or additions to God’s Word. But 
it must he said that most of these errors tend to 
fill up the mind and. to obscure the real simplic- 
ity and beauty of God’s message and the wonder- 
ful righteousness of his own character and being. 

Ignorance might be illustrated by a man 
standing in an open field on a densely dark 
night. No star is visible, no shimmer of the 
moon, no glint of lamp or lantern light. His 
condition, is merely a negative one, however. 
Should the clouds pass by and the stars appear, 
or should the moon shine forth, or a lantern 
come his way, he will get whatever benefit the 
light may bring. But if, instead of watching 
and waiting for the light, he busies himself with 
building a little hut, crawls inside the hut, pulls 
to the door, and locks it—that is superstition. 
In the one case there is possibility of encounter- 
ing the light. In the other case there is no 
possibility, even if all the stars shine forth, 
even if the moon shines full, or even if the day- 


light comes, so long as the hut of superstition 
stands.—Matthew 15:13. 

But there is another thing which obscures i in 
the minds of people a true conception of God. 
That thing is tears. Unhappiness, sorrow, suf- 
fering, misery, death: these occupy so promin- 
ent a place in human emotional experience that 
few have the faith to realize their part in human 
education. It takes great confidence in the in- 
tegrity of God’s purposes to bridge. the chasm 
between the conditions that now exist and those 
that shall obtain under Messiah’s beneficent 
reign. Few people can understand how God can 
be a God of love and still permit the agony of 
heart which tears apart the fondest ties. Few 
can understand how God can be a God of power 
and still permit the monster death to claim his 
victims by the thousands. Many minds, with 
more reason than devotion, have discarded the © 
idea of an intelligent God, much to their own 
loss. Others have striven to assure themselves 
by saying that death is not an enemy, but that 
it is a-friend. The dreams of pagan poets and 
the speculations of heathen philosophers have 
been made use of to prove that there is no death, 
but that which seems so is transition. 

The Bible, however, does. not offer any chi-. 
merical hope of a fulfillment of one part of God’s 
purposes by a denial of another part of his 
Word. The Bible tells us plainly that there is 
death, and that death means the cessation of 
conscious being. (licclesiastes 9:5; Psalm 146: 
4) It tells us the cause for death, that it was 
willful disobedience. It tells us that death shall 
be done away with, only because our Lord Jesus 
gave his liuman life in death. 

These facts are expressed by the prophet in 
the following words: “He will swallow up death 
in victory; and the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces’.—Isaiah 25:8, 

The joyous response of men’s hearts for God’s 
kindnesses extended to them through Christ 
Jesus is further shown by the prophet: “And it 
shall be said in that day, Lo, this is our God; 
we have waited for him”. It is true that while 
man has been waiting for God’s arrangement 
for his blessing, he has incidentally tried all 
sorts of schemes and devices for blessing him- 
self, but he was really waiting on God, for 
nothing else than Jehovah’s plan could satisfy. 
So happy mankind will sar: “We have waited 
for him. we will be glad and rejoice in his 
salvation”.—Isaiah 25:9. 
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1. What seven names for the Bible are used 
in the Bible itself? 

Answer: John 5:39; 2 Timothy 3:15; Daniel 10: 
21; 2 Timothy 4:2; Hebrews 4:12; 2 Timothy 2:15; 
Philippians 2: 16. 1 

2. Who ts the Author? 

Answer: God. 

3. Is he the writer? 

Answer: No. 

4. How many writers? 

Answer: Thirty-six. . 

5. How many years were taken to write the 


’ Bible? 


Answer: Seventeen hundred years. 

6. What materials were used to write it on? 

Answer: Parchment, papyrus, stone, wood, and silk. 
7. How are the books in the Old Testament 
classified? 

Answer: (a) Pentateuch-—5; name them. (b) His- 
torical—12; name them. (c) Poetical—5; name them. 
(d) Major Prophets—4; name them, (e) Minor Proph- 

* ets—12; name them. 

8. How are the books in the New Testament 

classified? 


JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


WE question for each day is provided by this journal, The parent will find it interesting and helpful 
to have the child take up the question each day and to aid.it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find In it the information which is desired. 


Answer: (a) Historical—5; name them. (b) Epis- 
tles of Paul—14; name them. (c) General Epistles—’ ; 
name them. (d) Prophetical—1; name it. ; 

9. When you undertake any kind of work ts 
it necessary to first plan that work? 

Answer: If we wish to build even a chicken coop, we 
must first think how it is to be made, and the greater 
the work the more necessary is a plan. 


10. Does the Bible show that God had a plan - 


from the beginning? 
Answer: Acts 15: 18. ‘ 


11. Is God’s plan orderly and progressive? 
Answer: Mark 4:26-29. = ° 


12. Is it certain of fulfillment? 

Answer: ‘Asaiah 14:24; also 55:10, 11. 

13. How is God's plan arranged? 

Answer: In “worlds” (Greek Kosmos) meaning 
arrangement or social order of things. See 2 Peter 3: 
5-7, 18. % : 

14. When did the first “world” or arrange- 
ment of things “perish”? eA : 

Answer: At the time of the flood-—2 Peter 3:5, 6. 


PALESTINE % THE ® NEW 


HE imagination of mankind is fired today by the 

picture of a New Palestine—a Palestine Restored. 
In this the world sces more than the return of scattered 
Ierael to the Promised Land—more than a realization of 
the age-long aspirations of a people. It sees the renewal of 
a fount from which, for centuries past, civilization has 
drawn rich inspiration—moral, intellectual and spiritual. 
. Once more united on the sacred soil of their fathers, inspired 
anew by their traditions of old, their wisdom enriched by the 
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KILLING THE GOOSE 


HEN the alien stream flows and ebbs to 

and from American shores in such a man- 
ner that the net gain in immigrants in a year 
is under 50,000, it becomes a question of impor- 
tance. During 1919 the number of aliens that 
left America approached 200,000. 

In the five years from 1910 to 1914 the aliens 
that returned home were 29% % of those that 
came; in the next two years 37% 5 3 in the three 
years to 1919 88%. In other words, in the first 
period the conditions here suited the aliens so 
well that only one out of three went back home; 
in the next period two out of five left us; in the 
last period seven out of eight have left our 
shores for other lands. 

It is said that many thousands are desirous 
of going to their home countries, but are hinder- 
ed by a variety of considerations, including that 
of getting passports promptly. The number so 
minded is variously estimated from one to two 
million, and is reported to be increasing. 

America has plenty of money—too much, 
some students of the inflation problem aver; and 
the money never would be missed, according to 
financial authorities, if each emigrant takes with 
him the estimated average of $3,000. On this 
basis, the 200,000 wanderers returning in 1919 
took with them some $600,000.000. If the tide 
should rise and reach a million, the money taken 
away would reach three billion dollars. This 
sum, if taken in currency, might seriously em- 
harra’s even a country having the total money 
circulation of $5,998,000,000, that which the 
United States has: for it would be just half the 
amount of circulation. [f it took the form of 
foreign xchange, it would create a demand for 
three billion dollars worth of foreign exchange 
and might materially help a situation where 
London exchange is depreciated some 20¢c, 
Paris exchange “65% , and Berlin exchange at 
least 955. When the three billion dollars got 


into circulation in Europe it would help the 
situation there just as much as a loan-of like 
amount from America, subject, however, to the 
drawhack that Europe needs, not so much 
money, as the things that money can buy. But 
the three billion dollars put into circulation 
“over there” would be acceptable to Americans 
for purchase of American products, and indi- 
rectly would hring Europe some of the things 
that war-torn region craves. 

In former days, when the annual immigration 
passed a million, the human flood that poured 
into cities and construction canips was not rich 
in money, but it brought to this country the 
kind of riches that a country requires for its 
growth and development—the same kind that 
the ebb tide is bearing hack to Europe. That 
wealth was the power of strong, willing bodies 
and ambitious brains, the wealth that was trans- 
muted into railway embankments, concrete work, 
good roads, coal from the mines, lumber from 
the forests, and. steel and iron from the mills. 
Conditions seem now to have changed somehow; 
for that kind of wealth is getting chary of 
America, and inclined for the present to flow to 
South America, South Africa, and may shortly 
run in trickles, brooks and rivers into other 
sections—Mesopotamia, Palestine, North Africa, 
there in turn to be changed into the permanent 
form that constitutes the real wealth of a nation. 
Meanwhile it is estimated that the 40% shortage 
in things done in this country is owing in con- 
siderable measure to the choking of the flood 
that in the past created the wealth of America. 

Immigration is the goose that lays golden 
eggs af “national wealth. It was expected that 
after the World War there would be a tidal 
wave of immigrants and an abundance of the 
riches that strong muscles create. There seemed 
every reason why the people of poverty-stricken 
Europe should come here. Capital would be 
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depleted there, but plenteous here. Mills and 
railroads would be worn out there, but well kept 
up here. Money and credit would be scarce in 
Hurope, but abundant here. Is some one killing 
the goose, and is America not to have the golden 
eges, after all? ; 

The lure that drew across the ocean the mul- 
titudes that have done the basie work of rich 
America was, first, the opportunity to make a 
good living. Many an immigrant knows the 
disappointment of seeing that the streets of 
America are not of gold, but like other streets. 
But the gold was in the mills and the mines, and 
the aliens went to work with a will to save the 
little money that would make them rich at home 
again. And in the palmy days of immigration 
two out of three decided that America was 
better than Europe and stayed here to make 
it their home, with their children and their 
children’s children. 

Many came to the Western Continent because 
within them was the urge of freedom. These 
people make the true Americans; for was not 
the nation founded by men and women who 
braved poverty, hardship and loneliness, to live 
in an atmosphere not polluted by tyranny and 
oppression? It is said that these people are not 
coming so freely as before the war; that Europe 
is being republicanized and freed from the 
autocracy of kingship, nobility, wealth and 
priestcraft; that it is needless to sail three 
thousand miles for freedom; and last, but not 
least, that workingmen ean get $9 a day in 
Poland and in others of the newly born nations. 

The feeling is rife here that America has not 
been as thoughtful for the stranger in her midst 
as she might have been. The people here have 
been so busy making their own living, and hav- 
ing their own good time, that they have for- 
gotten the lonely, queer figure on the back street 
—quite regardless that not seldom the stranger 
was possessed of education, talent, ability out 
of the ordinary that would make him an acquisi- 
tion-in any group. On the whole the man from 
across the water was a man to be shunned, 
because—*Well, he isn’t in our set”. 

But the past is to be “bygones”, and now, at 
last, the alien is to be made “one of us”. He is 
to be made ikto an American. He is to be taught 
Finglish,Statisties recently compiled show that 
he is 80% as substantial a citizen as any one, 
15 Socialistie, and 5¢4 a mentioner of over- 


throw of government. Now he is to be made to. 





feel the big-brotherliness of the people here. 
Not that he is to be welcomed into any American 
home, but Americans are to be sent into his 
home—circular distributors, notice-scrvers, lit- 
erature carriers, slummers, paid uplifters, Eng- 
lish teachers and—spies; for must not the 20¢0° 
or at least the 5% be “rooted out of the land’? 

Great, say some, was the blame of the foreign- 
ers! They came to this country of liberty and 
equality to find every door closed socially. They 
were guilty, says the National Security League, 
of the following “removable causes”: 

“1, They did not learn the English language, and so 
could be deceived oftentimes by the vicidus of their 
own race [the 5%]. , 

“2. They congregated in foreign quarters and did 
not learn American ideals, so they did not know of the 
opportunities of advancement. : 

“3. They spent their time talking over the grievances 
of the old land, and were thus led astray by revolutionary 
Propaganda not needed in America [the 15%]. 

“4, They sent their money to other countries instead 
of building up their homes here [about 50%]. 


“5. They did not realize that if any injustice is being’ 


done to any in the community, there is a law to which 
to appeal for the righting of the injustice’ [see articles 
on “Justice and the Poor’). : 

Incidentally, if the foreigner got to living 
with native Americans, the priests found that 


' they could not hold him in “the church,” as they 


are unable to hold the children and grandchil- 
dren of immigrants. For if, for example, the 
alien miner in a coal region should become 
Americanized, he would not believe that the 
priest could “change him into a pig’. And the 
eternal salvation of the foreigners, and of 
church revenues, depends on eternal ignorance of 
America and American ideals. To a large extent 
this influence is responsible for the stunting ‘of 
aliens as regards the high ideals of the land to 
which they have given themselves. For fresh 
immigrants constitute the chief additions to 
Romanist membership, and a stoppage of the 
flow would affect the plans of the hierarchy. 

Means are planned for regulating the immi- 
gration tide. Government regulation of immi- 
gration would seem to those in authority as 
essential as of food. railroads and trade. Care 
is to be taken not to restrict the flow in a manner 
to hinder business. According to the Textile 
Review the proposed rules are to cover: 

The complete suspension of all labor immi- 
gration for two years or more. 
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Regulation of cae then on the basis 
of a certain percentage allowed from each 
by which from 3¢o to 16% as many 
immigrants may be admitted as there are al- 
This will 
make admission a privilege, it is hoped. The 
percentage, with other matters, will be set an- 
nually by an immigration commission. 

Immigration officials are to be sent to the 
countries whenee immigrants seek to come, to 
keep foreigners from starting who might be 
kept out on arrival. 

Standards for citizenship and naturalization 


_ are to be raised, and a wife’s citizenship is to 


be separate from her hushand’s. 
Laws discriminating against certain nation- 
alities are to be repealed, so as to remove pres- 


: ent causes for animosity from the Japanese, 


Chinese and others. Besides, Chinese and Jap- 
anese labor will help out in the industries of 
the country. This will do American labor little 
harm, if the immigration commission is con- 
trolled by persons appointed by or in sympathy 
with working men; for the percentages will be 
controlled and varied to suit shifting conditions. 
If the farmers and workers vote themselves into 
control of the administration in November, this 
feature would be certain not to interfere with 
the interests of American labor. 

A thoroughly restricted immigration would 
dissipate or destroy something for which Amer- 
ica has ever stood. This country has always 
been a Mecca for the oppressed and for those 
persecuted for religious or political reasons. 
It would be a distinet loss to humanity and to 
American prestige among liberty-loving people 
for such a thing to happen. But the drift may 
be sensed in the now-forgotten veto by the Pres- 
ident on the immigration bill of January, 1917, 
when the veto message ran: 

“The hill exempts from the operation of the literacy 

test all aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction of the 
proper-immigration officer or to the Secretary of Labor 
that they are secking admission to the United States to 
avoid religions persecution in the country of their last 
permanent residence, whether such persecution be evi- 
deneed by avert acts or by Jaws or governmental regula- 
tions that tise riminate against the alien or the race to 
which he belongs hecause of his religious faith. 
‘This provist@n separately and in itself renders it unwise 
for me to give my assent to this legislation in its 
present form.” , 

The principle of a special weleome to the 


oppressed, in the provision objected’ to in the 











veto, has been one of the foundations of Amer- 
ican ideals; its negation 300 years ago might 
have exeluded the little band that sailed from 
religiously inhospitabie :ngland to Massacnn- 
sett’s then unknown shores. In the hands of 
Roman Catholic officials the administration atti- 
tude would effectually debar any sincere adher- . 
ents to their faith who might not have been 
welcome in their home country, and would cast 

many Jews back into the fires of the persect- 
tions from which they fled. 

In foreign lands the word is being passed 
around that alien workers had better endure the 
troubles they have than fly to others they know 
not of in America. It is said'that this country 
is being quite well advertised as very reaction- 
ary, as a place which seekers after freedom 
would do well to avoid until distrust of and 
agitation against foreigners abates. Something 
like this has happened several times when 
American conditions were temporarily unfavor- 
able. Immigrants stopped coming in @ measure 
during the Civil War, after the Chinese exclu- | 
sion act, after the contract labor law, and during 
various industrial depressions. It is thought 
that fully a million and a half may not merely 
forbear coming, but actually leave the country. 
This may create a serious condition, when the 


country is short 4,000,000 workers for the normal 


development of industry and construction. 

The Straus Investors’ Magazine says: 

“If we are no longer supplied with the yearly million 
of new-come immigrants, who formed this class from 
year to vear, one of two things will happen: either this 
work will be done by a class of native-born workmen who 
will tend to form a separate class of casual workers— 
which past events show would bea serious economic and 
social danger—ar we shall not have enough men to do 
this kind of labor, and new development work will be 
seriously crippled. No one can be certain as to what 
will come, but it is certain that serious consideration 
must be given to the question, and it will be generally 
agreed that everything possible should be done to make 
this country attractive, under proper restrictions, to the 
better class of new blood from abroad. 

“Although we have viewed with some alarm the large 
influx of foreigners, especially of the more ignorant 
classes, still it has alwars been a source of national pride 
that so many of the oppressed peoples from all over the- 
world should find in this country the opportunities and 
attractions which they could not find elsewhere. We 
have prided ourselves on being a haven for the oppressed 
and a land of opportunity for the ambitious. We sce no 
reason why this showd rot be as much true at present 
as in the past. But now immigration seems practivally 
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to have stopped, if the tide has not set definitely the 
other way.” 

This country may soon have to give profound 
attention to the fact that another virgin country 
of vast extent and of at least as great natural 
opportunity for the ambitious worker is now 
beckoning to workmen, to the poor and op- 
pressed all over the world. The New York 
World is sponsor for the statement that con- 
ditions in Russia are good for working people, 
and that the poor there are probably better off 
than they have ever been. Perhaps the tide of 
the world’s ambitious workers which has long 
flowed America-ward, is about to turn to the 
exploiting of another Mississippi Valley, to the 
development of another Rocky Mountain region, 
to the settlement of another Great Plains—in 
Russia and Siberia. If so, this country would do 
well quickly to make the stranger within its 
gates feel once more that America is the land of 
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opportunity and freedom for him, to make the 
alien feel that this is “home”, that he is welcome 
here, and is to find, not hard-hearted taskmas- 
ters, but genuine friends in mill, shop, store 
and home. 

America will open her heart to the stranger 
—but it will be in the Golden Age. In those 
days no matter who steps down the gang plank, 
he will be made to realize that he has fallen 
among more than friends—among brothers; for _ 
it is not far off when the realization will come 
of a law spoken thousands of years ago, “The 
Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of . 
lords, a great God, a mighty, and a terrible [to 
evil doers then], which regardeth not persons, 
nor taketh reward; He doth execute the judg-. 
ment of the fatherless and widow, and loveth 
the stranger, in giving him food and raiment; 
love ye, therefore, the stranger.”—Deut. 10:17-19, 
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Comparison of course of average wekly earnings in New York State factories with the course of retail food 


Prices in the United States. 


‘Drop in January due to fuel-closing order January 18 to 22, 1918. 


°That in November dua to clasing of factories on November 11, 1918, Armistice Day. 
(From the Bureow of Statistica and luformation of the New York State Imdustrial Commtision) 
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Prohibition at Work 
pee has grown into the dignity 
of an institution, like the Constitntion, of 
which it is now a part. It has been functioning 
for some months, and an appraisal of the work. 
ings of the new institution is of interest. 
- Like other changes, this permanent drought 
has injured certain industries and destroyed 
others. Grape culture languishes, as does that 
of the hop. The billion invested in the liquor 
business fortunately is not entirely gone, but 
what is left is directed into more useful channels, 
if the alteration of breweries into soft-drinks 


“©. factories can be called useful. Other adjuncts 


to the industry have taken leave. No more does 
the Keeley cure flourish, and homes for inebri- 
’ ates have been turned into other kinds of homes 
—a benefit doubtless in the existing scarcity of 
homes for the people. The police industry is 
°° apprehensive, as the arrests lessen and police 
= commissioners decide on a decreased personnel. 
~~ Genius wilts, and the poetry business may 

suffer a relapse; for what would Poe have done 
without his daily potations? Swinburne was 
* fortunate that England was his habitat; for, 

: aceording to the poet Sadachi Hartmann: 
“That the soul uplift and inspiration without which 
‘ go great work is ever achieved, comes from some stimu- 
lant; that our hidden self, our subconscious mind, can 
rise to no great endeavor unless so influenced ; and that 
to the masters in art and letters alcohol has given this 
psychic impetus.is a matter of history.” 

Concluding, he says, in language as plain as 
‘a mental alcohol mist: 
“And so, granting that for some the plaudits of the 
. crowd give the needed kick to their sleeping talents, 
that to others the psychic reaction comes from the ex- 
pectation of immortality for their embryo achievements, 
to many more the awakening of genius can only be 
accomplished by the magic that lies in the cup. This 
prohibition will deprive the world of art and letters of 
many a song from the soul from which the umbra might 
be lifted by the warmth that comes with imbibing.” 

Too bad! Perhaps somewhere outside the 
three-mile, limit a sanitarium for genius may 
yet be provided. 

Worse yét, the coal strike was due to prohi- 
bition, according to the British press. And 
still darker: 


“Prohibition preceded the revolution in Russia, and 
prohibition in the United States preceded the biggest 
attempt at revolution yet made in that country.” 

. Perhaps for the first time the Russian neople 
got out of their government-fostered befuddle- 
ment and began to TrH1nx. Are the British news- 
papers and the powers of reaction afraid that 
America sober will begin to use her brain? 
And what will one of the great religious denom- 
inations do without its saloons? 

The American people, so say the calamity 
howlers, are irritated over the new institution. 
According to one writer: 

“The compulsory abstention from spirituous liquors 
is the subject of daily conversation. A sudden change in 
the habits of the average citizen, particularly when 
enforced against his will, is bound to cause irritation 
and evoke protest.” 

A pledge was signed all over the country: 

“Believing that the. Constitutional Amendment passed 
by Congress and ratified by a majority of. the States is 
an infringement upon my personal liberties, I hereby 
pledge myself to vote against any candidate for public 
office, regardless of party affiliations, who favors its 
enforcement.” 

The habits of some of our elder brethren 
have suffered a ruthless break, as bad as when 
the supply.of “dope” is cut off from the morphine 
fiend; for King Alcohol belongs in the same 
drug category as Queen Morphine, Princess 
Opium, and the rest of the Vice family. 

The Wall Street Journal is authority for the 
suggestion that prohibition may practically ruin 
the American shipping industry: 

“Steamship men are pessimistic as to the future 
quality of sailors on ships trading with the United — 
States. No sailor wants to sign up for a trip here if he 
can possibly help it. The pick of the sailors in the trans- 
Atlantic trade is now signing up to go to South America. 
Prohibition enforcement caused a near riot recently on 
a ship in Boston from an Italian port which was manned 
by an Italian crew.. Under the ship’s articles the crew 
was entitled to be furnished a daily ration of rum. The 
customs officials under the new law were obliged to 
require the captain to seal up all liquors while in port, 
forcing the ship to violate its contract with the crew. 
with results that can well be imagined. There is no 
expectation that any member of that particular crew 
will ever sign up for a trip to the, United States again.” 

Other industries are affected, or are liable to 
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be, by prohibition. Millions of workers from 
foreign lands, who have been accustomed to 
wine or beer, consider America a less desirable 
place to live in than it was, and emigration on 
a huge scale is hinted at. It is more the infringe- 
ment of personal liberty and the fear of further 
restrictions by sumptuary laws than a longing 
for liquor that actuates millions of people. The 
lengtls fanatical extremists may go to may ‘be- 
come a real menace. Already a small army of 
prohibition spics is asked for, some of whose 
deeds haye had headlines in the press in sensa- 
tional affairs. The matter goes into the citizen's 
castle, his home; for rulings are in effect that 
fruit juices and ciders come within the law if 
they contain over one-half per cent of alcohol, 
and violation of this ruling carries the same 
penalties as though it were the regular manu- 
facture or sale of stronger liquors. Let the 
farmer and the housewife beware lest their 
canned ‘or bottled juices begin to “work”; for 
the one-half percent limit is quickly reached. 
Any home may he searched for such “liquors”; 
and under conditions where the owner is un- 
popular, information might at any time be lodg- 
ed that would cause the distressing publicity 
of a “raid”, if nothing worse. 

From every direction come reports of bene- 
ficial effects of prohibition. In ten Massachu- 
setts cities the arrests dropped 80%, from 4962 
to 805 within. a month. Springfield enjoyed a 
decline, of 855 in crime. Similar figures are 
given out in Cincinnati, Baltimore, Chicago and 
New York. Accidental and suicidal deaths have 
fallen off. The promised increase in drug fiends 
has not yet materialized, though there are indi- 
eations that it exists. The jail at Lowell, Mass., 
was closed and twenty emploves found better 
work. The Taunton, Mass., jail has no inhabit- 
ants. In Columbus, Ohio, the city prison has 
been vacant. Flouses of correction are being 
closed. Atlantic City has averaged not over one 
arrest a day. 

The parole breakers and wife-heaters have 
quit. The police are relieved at the sudden 
lessening of the dangerous features of their 
work: for, aeeording to them, the Saturday 
night “drunks” no longer have to be rounded up 
and tended until sober, the singing victim and 
the pathetic crying “jag” are no more, the 
dreaded “fighting drunk” has turned pacifist, 
the drunken flirt no longer tries to charm the 
ladies, and the profane and “wild-west” “drunks” 
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are not found. Accidents are diminished. The 
police have less to fear from the intoxicated 
chauffeur and truck driver. Mine operators no 
longer chart the homes of workers causing dis- 
astrous accidents, only to find them grouped 
about the local saloons. Railroad managements 
sleep more sweetly; for the danger of holo- 
causts is practically aver, as far as they may 
be attributable to drink. 

The health of the people is hound to manifest 
improvement. Mortality and disease statistics 


will not be available till the end of the ycar, but ~ 


the absence of alcohol as an irritant and dead- 
ener of tissues should cause a betterment in the 
bodily condition of millions of former addicts. 
The burden is lifted from the families of men 
that once spent their money for drink, and 
mothers no longer dread the possibility of their 
boys having their careers ruined by influences 
impossible to control. If the Golden Age were 
here and the whole world had the new institu- 
tion in force such a scene as was reported ina 
London dispatch could not have happened: 
“Virtually the entire male population of the village 
of Lagrana, Spain, was in a state of helpless intoxication 
for three days recently, the fishing industry and all other 
work being at a complete standstill. Owing to the stormy 
weather a number of cascs of spirits laden on incoming 
vessels had been washed overboard. The casks were 


picked up by villagers, who assembled in a building and . 
consumed dozens of bottles of: brandy, rum and other ~ 


spirits. At the end of six hours the crowd was found 
lying about the floor in an unconscious condition.” 
_In some respects these Christians might learn 
lessons from the heathen; for it is certain that 
nothing more disereditable was ever seen in a 
settlement of American Indians. “ 

Yet there is a powerful political reaction to 
get the country back toward the condition of 
Tuagrana. The issue raised, however, is not the 
direct one of pro-liquor, but that of personal 
liberty, and with considerable justice. There 
was scldom a drunken man who would not 
volubly protest his personal right to drink and 
to get drunk, regardless of the personal rights 
of his family, his employer, and other people 
transgressed upon br his condition. But the new 
issue goes to the roots of freedom. As ex-Mayor 
Nasmond, of Newark, puts it: 

“There is a tremendous wave of reaction against 
prohibition from one end of the land to the other. Iam 
not interested in any candidate for nomination who does 
not stand openly and valiautly for the personal liberty 
of the American citizen. Let us demand candidates for 
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President and Viee-President who not only stand for 
this. but helieve it and are real men enough to say so.” 

The “dry” question got promptly into the 
courts; and Rhode Island took the lead with a 
preferred suit to test. the constitutionality of 
‘the new institution, saying that she “desires to 
sue the United States on the ground that the 
Prohibition Amendment takes away the right of 
that sovereign State to regulate her own affairs, 
and to appeal, too, on the ground that when 
Rhode Island ratified the Constitution originally 
she did so with a reservation that she would 
control her own affairs’. “States rights run 
mad,’ was the comment of a Southern editor 
on the Rhode Island “dry” argument. 

However, there are powerful interests, from 

Wall Street to the Vatican, back of the move- 
ment to destroy prohibition. Eminent lawyers 
are employed, and even the Supreme Court is 
reported to have promised to rush a decision on 
the Fighteenth Amendment. Governors of States 
are lined up with the “wets,” promising the 
people that everything will be done to irrigate 
_ the desert as quickly as possible. State legisla- 
_tures are passing obviously unconstitutional 
7 laws providing for 3% and 5% liquors, so great 
”, is the scramble to be found on the “right” side 
of the question whether again to start the people 
toward the degradation and distress of a drink- 
sodden nation. 

And why? The matter has developed into a 
clean-cut religious issue. On both sides the 
armies are-falling into line. The Roman Catholic 

- Church, to whose members 85% of the saloons, 
breweries and distilleries belonged, through its 
bishops denounces any candidate for office who 
has the temerity to have dealings with the pro- 
hibitionists. A thousand Protestant clergymen 
of New York State. signed a statement that 
“New York State is the danger point in the 
whole nation, and New York City is the danger 
point in the State” in the “tremendous struggle 
now on for the retention, protection and enforce- 
ment of, prohibition”. 

The Western Christian Advocate puts the 
shoe right on and openly admits that the 
prohibition-amendment movement is a political 
affair of the Protestant churches, saying: 

“Tt has scarcely been a generation since the Protestant 
hodies of this country drew together and formed the 
Anti-Saloon League for the defeating of the liquor 
traflic. ‘That was a form of federation unknown up to 
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that time among religious bodies. But the leaders of 
the churches had fought single-handed the enemy of the 
home and church and state, ‘fhey had made small 
progress. They needed to get together. One grand 
frontal attack by the united bodies of Protestantism 
could not only make a dent in the armor of John Barley- 
corn, but put him down and dispatch him. That policy 
had been demonstrated as of the most profound wisdom. 
The Anti-Saloon League, representing the combined 
efforts of the [Protestant] Christian churches of Amer- 
ica, has performed its function to the great delight 
of all good citizens.” 

Thus has Protestantism been enticed under 
the guise of doing good with political tools, 
into what amounts to the same kind of union of 
church with state that they so loudly denounce 
in their Romanist brethren. As says the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Boston Transcrint: 

“Consider first that the Anti-Saloon League is the 
cleverest, shrewdest and most efficient political machine 
ever built up in this country. I do not question the 
perfect right of all of them to advocate and fight for 
prohibition, nor their right to insist on enforcement of 
the eighteenth amendment. I am merely dealing with 
political tendencies that may have to do with our larger’ 
liberties. And I suggest that if the Anti-Saloon League, 
with all its vast power, is the political arm of the 
organized evangelical churches, and at the same time 
controls the [Protestant] church organization, then we 
have in effect a combination of church and state in 
control of government, and that combination always has 
been and always will be a menace to liberty, no matter 
what church it happens to be.” 

And the Protestant churches intend to make 
further use of their political machine. The Anti- 
Saloon League has finished what these churches 
set out to do under that name. In the same 
editorial quoted above, the Western Christian 
Advocate continuing intimates the further direc- 
tion that the activities of this organization will 
take, under another name: 

“Now comes another alignment of the churches of 
Protestantism under the organization of the Interchurch 
World Movement. There is a coming together to organ- 
ize for a task that has been approached by the denomina- 
tious singly. In that capacity they have met with com- 
parative failure. Their responsibility was too large for 
any one of them to carry alone. What one of them could 
Christianize America? Could any two of them work the 
Christianizing of the heathen world? Could anv group 
of them undertake successfully a program of recon- 
struction that would be ample for the nations when the 
peoples of the earth are staggering under the heaviest 
load of doubt and uncertainty they have ever carried ? 
‘The organization of the Anti-Saloon League was emi- 
neutly providential. Time has vindicated its claim. The 
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zame method has been used in the formation of the 
Interchurch World Movement. We are trusting that 
this is of God also. The churches get together for the 
purpose of leading one united drive against the forces 
of ignorance and the resurgence of pagauism. Federation 
and alliance and codperation and a united leadership 
mean the solving of the problems that have hitherto 
checked our progress. Time will vindicate our faith.” 

There is much more to this prohibition move- 
ment than appears on the surface. Very likely 
the men back of it mean well, and most of them 
seem sincerely desirous of doing great good. 
But anything approaching a union of church 
and state, such, for example, as a church in 
politics, has invariably created worse evils than 
it cured, as the Anti-Saloon-Interchurch zealots 
will discover. Theirs is not the method that will 
bring the Golden Age. Rather they would hinder 
it, if such a thing were possible; for it is coming, 
and coming on time. 


Beautiful Belle Isle By B. E. Rockhoff 
Bee ISLE is Detroit's playground, not 

because it is the only park the “city dynamic” 
has, but because on Belle Isle, or “The Island”, 
as all Detroiters call it, are found all the neces- 
sary conditions for the thorough enjoyment of 
the out-of-doors, be it a stroll through the woods, 
a boat ride, bathing or athletic sports, and at 
the same time there are to be found all the 
modern conveniences of the city. 

Belle Isle is located on the Detroit River 
opposite the foot of Kast Grand Boulevard, with 
which it is connected by a bridge. It is easily 
reached by street car, auto, or ferry boat. 

The Island is over two miles long and about 
a half mile broad, and its area is over seven 
hundred acres. By the process of filling in, the 
city is adding four hundred acres more. Near its 
center a boulevard extends from one end to the 
other, and a good road surrounds it, besides 
which there are many shady lanes and by-paths. 
The principal ways on the Island are not its 
boulevards and roads, however, but its water- 
ways. There are miles and miles of canals with 
grassy banks, which connect with two lakes 
and also with the river. The beautiful bridges 
spannirig the canals do much to add to the 
charm of the scenery. 

On batid concert nights a most unusual sight 
is to be seen. A band-stand is built on a bridge 
over one of the principal lagoons; and while the 
sweet strains of music float out on the air, 
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thousands of people are sitting idly in their 


ornate canoes, piled high with embroidered and . 
many colored cushions, while other thousands — 


are seated in their autos on shore and other 
thousands of less fortunate ones occupy the 


benches on the canal banks or sit on the spacious” 


lawns. The encore is a deafening medley of 
tooting auto horns and screeching sirens. 

A trip around the island reveals many things 
of interest as well as the great variety of means 


tor enjoving out-door life. There is the Casino 
with its broad verandas filled with chatting. 


people sipping sodas. Then there are the domed 


horticultural building, the aquarium and the zoo, 


where many of the wonders of God’s creation 
in plant and animal life may be seen. There 
are the yacht club, the boat clubs, the bathing 
beach, athletic fields, recreation buildings, picnic 
grounds and real woods with wild flowers, birds 
and squirrels. The squirrels are very tame, 
and even some of the birds will vie with the 
squirrels in getting peanuts out of our hands. 
No doubt, when man’s present destructive in- 


stincts are overcome and animals are no longer” 


hunted, they will all be tame. 
As we skirt the river we see the never-ending 


procession of watercraft passing. Great and _ 
‘grim freighters, sedate passenger steamers, and 


gaudy excursion boats with bands playing and 
flags flying, and now and then a dignified private 
yacht will slip quietly by; and darting in and 
out among all these are the little popping and 
snorting speed-boats. A greater tonnage passes 
Belle Isle each year than enters the harbors of 
New York, London and Hong Kong combined. 

Even in winter the Island is Detroit’s play- 
ground. Broad expanses of white snow replace 
the green lawns, and skaters with sweaters and 
caps replace the hatless, shirt-sleeved canoeists. 

Probably no city in the world can boast of 
such a park; for it is wholly devoted to outdoor 
pleasure. The Island is entirely separate from 
the mainland and is kept solely for the purpose 
of giving Detroit people and their guests real 
outdoor fun at all seasons of the year. 

In the Golden Age Belle Isle will no longer 
enjoy its present unique distinction; for then 
even the desert shall blossom as the rose and all 
the solitary places shall be made glad. A perfect 
people, with perfect health and happiness amid 
perfect surroundings will then enjoy life ever- 
lasting, as a result of the death of our Lord. 
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Building With a Gun 

Puls gun shoots, not bullets, but cement, and 
is reported to do certain work in building 

operations more cheaply and quickly than any- 

thing hitherto. It was first tried in 1910, gradu- 

ally improved, and now is a recognized method 

of good building construetion. 

Least of all things does the cement-gun look 
like a gun, but more like a partly conical tank 
over a cylindrical fireplane, with a hose coming 
out near the bottom. The cement and sand are 
mixed dry, and blown out through the hose to 
the point of application. Just as the mixture 
reaches the nozzle, water is introduced into it, 
and water, sand and cenent are blown together 
on the surface which is to”be covered with 
cement. The particles of sand act as tiny ram- 
mers to condense and compact the cement al- 
ready attached to the surface. After ramming 
the cement to the unusual density that charac- 
terizes the cement, or gunite, as it is termed 
when applied by this method, some of the sand 
rebounds and drops to the ground. After appli- 
’ eation the substance quickly hardens in position. 

The strength of cement put on with a cement 
gun is extraordinary, being three to five times 
as strong as cement laid by the ordinary hand 
method. It is a perfect process for applying 
cement to old surfaces; for there is no difference 
in strength between the body of the cement and 
the line of application. When one section is 
joined to another, the joints are as strong as 

- the rest. The reason is that the cement is shot 
with a pressure of 35 pounds to the square inch, 
and penetrates the underlying surface. Of 
course, the surface to be cemented is first thor- 
oughly cleaned with the cement gun, used as 
a sand blast. 

One,of the first uses of gunite was in the fire 
and rust protection of the heavy steel in the 
lower levels of the great New York Central 
Station in New York. The columns and girders 
were coated two or three inches deep with the 
cement ata cost of about 15 cents a square foot. 
The work-is permanent because the cement is so 
dense and adheres so closely to the steel that 
moisture cannot reach the metal,.a result unat- 
tainable with paint or concrete. The steel work 
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in the famous Woolworth Building in New York 
is also protected with gunite. 

The new cement is successfully emploved in 
putting a cement exterior on houses. What are 
practically solid cement walls sre quickly built 
up with the cement gun, walls that are moisture 
proof and have no joints, seats of surfaces, 
subject to disintegration. Unlike ordinaiy con- 
erete walls the porous wooden forms used in 
pouring concrete walls are needless. Only one 
light back wall is necessary; the wire netting, or 
other metallic reinforcement is placed propetly 
over the wooden background and ihe gunite shot 
at the surface. In an hour a solid cement wall 
can be built out to a thickness of several inches, 
then scraped or smoothed down, and finally - 
finished with a thin waterproofing or ornamen- 
tal layer of white or colored cement, resulting 
in a building of wnustal attractiveness and 
solidity. Brick, tile, stone and wooden buildings 
may be resurfaced ‘py the new process. 

It often happens that stone, brick, or concrete 
walls or foundations in exposed positions wear 
away, or deteriorate to a depth of several inches 
or more. The cement gun repairs such wear and 
tear quickly and economically, and it has been 
employed on worn bridge abutments, founda- 
tions, cement piles, and the surfaces of dams and 
sea walls. Gunite may be seen protecting the 
stone sides of deep railroad cuts. It covers the 
sides and walls of mine passages. It protects 
the shafts and timberings of mines and of 
structures where there is a fire hazard. It 
furnishes a waterproof lining to the canals and 
ditches of irrigation systems, and to leaky reser- 
voirs. Protection is furnished in chemical works 
against the corrosive action of chemicals. Ships 
are built with it. Coke ovens and blast furnaces 
are repaired with it. Its uses, in time, will 
become innumerable. 

For ages the world has been looking for the 
ideal building material and the ideal building 
method. Perhaps in gunite and the cement gun 
lies the great forward step in the building indus- 
try; for in the Golden Age ten homes must be 
erected to one now, and when people are plan- 
ning to live forever, as will ultimately be the 
case in the good age coming, houses must be of 
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the most permanent character—such structures 
as are built of extremely dense hard and durable 
products of the the cement gun. 

As the timber supply becomes more and more 
depleted it is fortunate indeed for a needy 
world that cément comes forward as a suitable 
substitute for building purposes. ; 


Toucher Steel 
S TEEL is variously defined on the bases of 
the amount of carbon in the iron and of the 
' qualities of the alloy; for steel is an alloy of 
iron and carbon. As usually manufactured, 
steel has lacked in uniform consistency, causing 
uneven wear and strength; or in strength it has 
lacked the hardness or toughness requisite in 
the often rapid operations of efficient modern 
manufacture. The effort has been made to pro- 
duce steel that would possess the proper quality 
to fit it for certain kinds of work to which iron 
was unequal. Purer and more uniform steel was 
finally made by the crucible and electric pro- 
cesses.‘ Harder, stronger. or tougher steels were 
produced by alloying the basic steel with certain 
metals. An immense variety of experiments 
- were made, and certain alloys of steel survived 
as the fittest, and are widely known among steel 
men. Among the best known are nickel steel, 
vanadium steel, chrome steel and tungsten steel. 
During the war, when expense cut less figure 
than with a country legally at peace, a formerly 
- neglected element, molybdenum, was alloyed with 
steel, with gratifying result. In the past molyb- 
denum had gained a bad name on account of its 
associates; for with it there had been certain 
impurities that ruined the steel with which the 
molybdenum was mixed. When further experi- 
ments were made with pure molybdenum, the 
alloy of molybdenum-steel was found to he 
remarkably tough. Plates of this alloy might he 
quite thin and yet impenetrable to bullets, so 
the British tanks were encased in molybdenum- 
steel, against which machine-gun bullets stream- 
ed without effect at 30 foot range. In the United 
States the erank-shafts of the Liberty motors 
were reported to be made of this alloy. So 
tough is it that a cold axle was twisted six times 
around without breaking or showing cracks. 
The futyre of this alloy depends on the price 
and the supply; for during the war it ranged 
from $4 a pound up—a price too high for peace 
purposes, It may find a place in various parts 
of automobiles, trucks and airplanes, where 
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great toughness is indispensable at any price. 

As the day of preparation tor the Golden Age 
advances, progress is made to an unbelievable 
extent in every line of endeavor that is not 
fettered by limitations of thought and research. 
When the shackles of the past and the present 
are all broken, the advancement*that will appear 
everywhere will be astonishing. 


Asphalt trom Kentucky 
ENEZUELA and the asphalt trust are the 
thoughts that flash when asphalt is men- 
tioned. It is new to think of this sticky blackness 


-as a home product. But in Edmonson County, 


on the Nolin River, some 70 miles south of 
Louisville, the Kentucky Rock Asphalt Com- 
pany is blasting asphalt rock at the rate of 
1,000 tons a day. 


Once there were in Edmonson County the 


sands of a dried-up sea, which instead of form- 
ing into ordinary sandstone, became impreg- 
nated with petroleum. The volatile oils have 
long since evaporated, but the heavier constitu- 


ents remain, in a bed of rock dozens of feet thick. 


Now that the country is about to embark on 
good-road building running into the billions of 
dollars, there arises a hungry demand for such 
asphalt as Kentucky can supply. There is an 
immense quantity ready for the dynamite. The 


preparation is simple. The soil covering of rock _ 


bed is swept away by hydraulic nozzles throw- 
ing water at 140 pounds pressure. The blasted 
rock is broken and pulverized, and is then 
readv for use. 


On the road the pulverized asphalt rock is 
laid over a broken-stone or concrete base or 
upon an old brick or cobble street. It patches 
holes and worn spaces in old asphalt streets 
and avenues. Worn-out macadam streets become 
like new when surfaced with it. Heat is not 
used, but the powdered stone is spread out and 
rolled cold under the ordinary road-rollers. 


Ten years ago no one would have thought of 
making successful use of the asphalt of the 
Kentucky field: for as mere asphalt it is not 
usable. But sudden call for better roads imme- 
diately brought into favorable attention this 
remarkable, because already prepared, road 
material, Mother Earth has within her bosom 
many like treasures, which as field alter field of 
opportunity opens up in the Golden Age, will 
come forth for the good of man, 
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Patents and Business 
PATENT is a kind of government insurance 
on the reward of ability: This definition 
took torm before the day of big business. Now 
it is stated that the 17-year limit upon a patent 
is something to protect the public against the 
rapacily of patentees, Still another explanation 
is that a patent is a device lor keeping the public 
froin getting the benefit of a patentee’s improve- 
ment—this owing to the proneness of “impor- 
tant” corporations to buy up patents to keep the 
new idea from displacing their own products, 
Again, a patent is a plan for letting piratical 
competitors know exactly what you are doing, so 
that they may cover the market before you can. 
. Whatever a patent may be, the present crisis, 
with its perplexing flux in the elements of the 
entire social order, seems to call for a new 
appraisal of the patent situation and a fresh 


arrangement suited to the interests of both the. 


inventor and society. 


There are seven objections to the present 
patent grants: 

First, in a competitive system of manufacture 
and trade, a monoply such as is obtained 
through a patent is inharmonious with the 
general arrangement. Under the New Zealand 
patent law any one is permitted to manufacture 
the article patented, but each manufacturer 
» must pay the inventor a royalty. This in most 
instances gives the inventor a larger return 
than under the American law, because he re- 
ceives 2 profit on the product of many factories 
in contrast to the limited profit obtainable in 
the average inventor's little shop. The public 
immediately obtains the benefit of the inventor's 
skill on a scale commensurate with the real 
importance of the device. 

Second, by the present system great and im- 
portant businesses may be disturbed, injured or 
ruuicd by the appearance of a new invention. 
"This difficulty is inherent in the nature of things 

—n new Ueviee must displace an inferior one. 
But by the Now Zealand plan, a business that 
might otherwise be injured could add the new 
invention to its line of products, and both it and 
the inventor secure the benefit of his ingenuity. 

Third, patents now cause an endless amount 


of litigation, the incentive to whieh would «is- 
appear under the New Zealand plan, because 
the tear of injury to established business would 
not exist, and the patentee could eolleecr his 
royalties through a simple application to the 
proper government bureau, which would compel 
an accounting and settlement on a just hasis. 

Fourth, patents now benefit the capitalist at 
the expense of the inventor. This is so great an 
evil that many persons of genius are kept from 
troubling themselves with good inventions, on 
account of the probability that they will get 
nothing for their pains. The new plan would 
help the capitalist and insure a proper return 
to the inventor of any really beneficial invention, 
for some one would be bound to take up the 
manufacture of anything new that promises 
to yield a profit. 

Fifth, the present patent system sets no limit 
to what the public may be obliged to pay for the 
use of a good invention. A capitalist in exclusive 
control of an invention for which there is a great 
natural demand, may extort almost any sum 
from those that desire to use it; but under the 
proposed method every meritorious device would 
promptly be made by many concerns and the 
price would become subject to the law of com- 
petition, and a government bureau would deter- 
mine equitably the amount the inventor is to 
receive as his share of the proceeds. 

Sixth, there is now no penalty for the non-use 
of an invention, and many a useful article is 
kept off the market to protect existing vested 
interests that would be injured by its appear- 
ance. The new plan would make the use of an 
article subject entirely to the good judgment of 
experienced manufacturers as to the probability 
of sales being made with a new invention. 

Seventh, the present patent law enables the 
owner of a patent to boycott other inventions. 
This is because of court decisions that a patentee 
may prescribe what other devices may or may 
not be used in connection with his device. Under 
this law many an improvement or minor appli- 
ance of great use in connection with existing 
articles is kept out of the market. It is plain 
that the adoption of the New Zealand patent 
law would eliminate this evil at a stroke. 


. 
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Other improvements suggest themselves in 
connection with the proposed change in the 
patent situation. There would be no objection 
to giving an inventor a life interest in his inven- 
tion, or a term interest to his surviving wife or 
dependent children; for the chief interest of the 
public, i. e., the opportunity to have unrestricted 
use of an invention, would be provided for. The 
poor inventor would be especially encouraged, 
and would doubtless give the world the benefit 
of his inventiveness, made the more active by 
the spur of poverty. Capitalists would help 
genius in return for a share in the royalties. 
There would not be so many piratical patent 
lawyers, and there might be fewer millionaires, 
a calamity over which there would be few tears 
shed. The courts would be lightened of the 
burden of innumerable patent cases; for every 
ease would be heard and settled merely by proof 
properly submitted before a regular government 
bureau. The present tendency toward the use of 
new inventions in secrecy would cease. 

Something like the New Zealand patent system 
may be looked for in the better arrangement of 
the Golden Age. It will not be true as now that 
inventors as a class will have to say, “I have 
laboured in vain, I have spent my strength for 
nought, and in vain” (Isaiah 49:4), but rather 
they “shall long enjoy the work of their hands; 
they shall not labour in vain, nor bring forth 
for troible’.—Isaiah 65:22, 25. 


Chain Stores 
Eee os it is for a business that has to 
go under when some great improvement 
emerges, the improvement is a forward step, if 
beneficial to the common people. The small 
stores have decreased greatly in importance and 
inmany have quit since the advent of the chain 
store, but the latter is a benefit to the public. 
Anything based on righteous principles that 
keeps down the cost of living is in the public 
interest. The chain stores, except where they 
have taken to profiteering, sell goods cheaper 
than the ordinary small store. They purchase 
in immense quantities at the lowest possible 
figure. Their overhead cost is small. They have 
a quick turnover of capital, so that the same 
capital 1s used several times a year in buying 
new goods, and the profit per sale can be cor- 
respondingly less. The average protit in the 
chain stores is about ten cents on the dollar sold. 
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Prior to the war the chain stores specialized 
exclusively in goods for the poor, but since then 
they have expanded their field and are providing 
cheaper goods for other classes forced by the 
high cost of living to economize in their expenses, 


The principal chain stores with their capital- . 


izations are: 





F. W. Woolworth Company——————..-862,500,000 
United Drug Company ....... 45,000,000 
S. H. Kress & Company...-.0.-——————-15,740,000 


Jones Brothers Tea Company. 14,000,000 
S. S. Kresge Company...-—-————-- +12 000,000 





McCrory Stores Corporation 6,178,900 
Torat.. __-$155,418,900 


This is a vast capital; but it is probable that 
there is no equal sum so usefully employed, 
outside of the gigantic codperative systems of 
Great Britain and the Continent. 

The profits of the businesses expressed in 
dividends on common stock, are quite reasonable, 
certainly nothing that could be objected to as 
profiteering, as follows: Woolworth $8, United 
Drug $7, Kresge $6, Kress $4, and Jones 
Brothers $2; an average of about $7, the aver- 
age being high because of the higher earnings of 
the larger businesses. Actual earnings, part of 
which were not paid out in dividends, were in 
1919: United Drug $17.50, Kresge $15.61, Wool- 
worth $12.43, Kress $7.45, McCrory $5.25, 
Jones $1.01. The Jones dividend of $2 evidently 
represents two years’ profits. The real profits 
on the business were much greater; for much of 
the common stock does not represent money 
invested, but good will or other intangible ele- 
ments that sometimes go to make up wealth. 

Businesses of this character, which make a 
reasonable profit, are a distinct asset to the 
present sccial order. They or something like 
thern may characterize the immense emporiums 
of the Golden Age, when populations will be five 
to ten times what they are now. 


The Weary Sea Bird 
“The weary sea-bird goes to sleep 
On tossing waves, 
Untroubled by the storm, the deep, 
In trust that saves. 


“It is the hollow of thy hand 
That shapes its nest. 
So, though I may not understand, 
Make me to rest.” 
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Law and Order By Netcton T. Hartshorne 
Ee THI physical universe law is inexorably 

entoreed; but it is clear that the Creator is 
still at work, involving an apparent though not 
real disorder. All things are gradually respond- 
ing to the laws of the universe. 

In the spiritual world there is also disorder, 
apparently the result of disrespect for author- 
ity—the gratification of selfish desires of in- 
dividuals, regardless of the rights and interests 
of other people. 

This seemingly chaotie condition is due, not 
to a lack of ability to control on the part of the 
Creator of all things, but to unfinished condi- 
tions in construction, the same as in the con- 
struction of a house. To the observer who does 
not know the plan of the finished structure which 
the builder is working out, there seems to be 
disorder. The condition of disorder in the 
spiritual world is analogous to the condition of 
. disorder in the physical world. 

In human history we have an up-to-date 
record of the two final stages in the process of 
construction of this planet. The finishing touches 
will have been made when the polar ice-caps 
will have entirely melted. 


In the spiritual social, political, economic and 
religious world we have an up-to-date record of 
the final changes in its construction; and the 
final toueh will have been made when gratifica- 
tion of self at the expense of others, and to their 
detriment, will have been eliminated and when 
the law of love for the Creator and for fellow 
man will prevail in every heart. The abolishing 
of chattel and wage slavery and of the rum 
traffic is a prominent phase of this constructive 
process, now nearing completion, the consumma- 
tion of which is now coming within the range 
of our*mental perceptions. 

The polar ice-caps, which at their maximum. 
just after the Noachian deluge, approximated 
in area 11,000,000 square miles, have now melted 
to an areg approximating 7,000,000 square miles. 
Ice is a marked devitalizing agent; and these 
vast areas of ice were the agents which shortened 
human life from-duration of nearly 1,000 vears 
before the deluge to 70 years, more or less, 
after that event. 
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As the area of ice diminishes, vital energy 
(and prolonged life) follows; and when all the 
ice on the planet has melted, as it will in the not 
distant future (ice on the planet being abnornial, 
normal conditions are steadily asserting them- 
selves), human vitality will not only be gradu- 
ally restored to what it was before the deluge, 
when men lived nearly 1,000 years, but to tar 
greater vitality; for even before the deluge a 
devitalizing agent (a dense cloud shutting off 
the sunlight) prevented the development of 
normal vitality. Organic life does not reach 
normal conditions in constant shade.. Hence we 
perceive that never since Adam has the human 
race known normal conditions. For 1,656 years 
it lived in the shade; and for 4,344 years it has 
lived, chilled and benumbed, in the glacial age, 
at the close of which we are living. 

All of New England, thence west along the 
same latitude to the Pacific, varied by thermal 
conditions of air currents and altitude—all was 
under ice hundreds of feet deep. The vital belt 
where conditions of life were then most favor- 
able was located in Guatamala. But when the 
north wind blew from off the vast ice-fields, 
frost and even snow in summer must have re- 
sulted; and when the south wind blew from the 
near equator the heat must have been excessive 
and the sudden changes from one extreme to 
the other racked the human body. This explains 
the reason why a cave, during that period, was 
a very comfortable and healthful residence, and 
why the next best was a stone house with walls 
four feet thick, such as the prehistoric buildings 
found in that latitude in both the northern and 
southern hemispheres. The caves in Europe 
were all inhabited for centuries. 

Formative processes are slow; and physical 
formations pass through many stages before 
final erystallization to the strata which are the’ 
bones, so to speak, of the planets. 

Tn the spiritual world the same age-long pro- 
cesses go on; and by what he sees going on or 
by what he meets in his personal experience no 
man can tell what will be the ultimate formation 
of which he is only an insignificant fraction, as 
pliable now as clay. He is as absolutely ignorant 
of his ultimate state as is the horse or the cow, 
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unless he has access tO THE BOOK in which history 
past, present and future is given, by which the 
Creator of all-things takes man into his confi- 
dence and shows him the facts. 

This Book may be before the man all his life 
and he may everi read it every day; but without 
faith in it, the Book is merely a collection of 
paper, covered with printed words that mean 


. nothing to him. He has no real access to it. 


Though in that Book it is repeatedly stated, 
and ‘logically demonstrated, that the normal 
condition of man is eternal existence, as age- 
lasting as the granite strata of the planet, yet he 
sees: himself only a-part of the sticky mass on 
the. shore of time.. The records in earth strata 
and fossils combined with human historic re- 


' eords, also of biological and chemical research, 


all demonstrate the unerring accuracy of this 
standard authority—the greatest, most ecompre- 


-hensive and’ concise encyclopedia extant. 


" A careful and pains-taking study of this great 
Textbook, not from the narrow standpoint of 
theological-technique woven about one passage 
or group of statements to prove some denomina- 
tional creed, but taken as a whole—a pains- 
taking study of it in connection with what we 
find in secular history and with the events we 
see taking place today—discloses to us the fact 
that we are near a great focal point in the 
creation of the physical and spiritual universe 
—the consummation of the age, the greatest 
epoch since the Noachian deluge, the momentous 
point of time fixed by the great Creator, when 
for the first time since the creation of Adam 
those who comply with certain conditions named 
in this authoritative Book will enter the normal 
state designed for man—eternal life on this 
planet—and will never see death. Of course it is 
obvious that many vears will be required to 
demonstrate literally the accuracy of this con- 
clusion by pointing to those who have lived 
hundreds of years; nevertheless it can be de- 
monstrated that the changes in physical, social, 
economic, religious and spiritual conditions are 
phenomenal, and are precisely as forecasted in 
Biblieal statements concerning this time—con- 
ditions that. were foreeasted to be followed by 
other cohditions under which eternal lite on 
earth would begin to be normal for mankind. 

Medical experts claim that once a means 
could be found to prevent the cells in old people 
from breaking down, endless life would follow. 

We are living in a period of phenomenal 
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scientific attainment in almost every depart- 
ment; and though we know that literally all 
attainments are governed by natural, not super- 
natural, law, and that no miracles are performed, 
yet, for instance, the fixing of the intangible 
human voice in tangible material and the giving 
of it out again with all of its delicate intonations 
by turning a crank, and the talking half across 
the world without any wire connection, while 
not miracles, are as phenomenal as any miracle 
that was ever performed, No one will deny the 
statement of Mr. Mdison that we are only on the 
threshold of scientific attainment, that what is 
to come will make what now is, seem very tame 
and commonplace. 

As we emerge from the darkness of the past 
our perspective grows wider; and as the light 
of the new day increases we gradually distin- 
guish a new world of surpassing glory wherein 
there will be no disorder because the law will 
be just and will be enforced with divine wisdom, 
love and power. Then love of the great heavenly 
Father and his Son, the Christ, will fill every 
heart with joy, and the human race will come 
back (re-created) from the grave with songs 
of gladness.—Isaiah 33: 10. 

Statistical Religion and The Press 

OGER W. BABSON, Statistician, in his special 

letter of March sixteenth says, “Statistics 
show conclusively that Jesus’ teachings were 
sound and most business men who have acquired 
riches freely admit it.” After wealth has been 
amassed it is statistically correct to urge the 
poor to follow Jesus’ teachings and be content 
with what they have, lest peradventure the 
wealthy be called to account. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is said by the New 
York papers to have spoken to 6,000 people in 
the Hippodrome on April eighteenth, in the 
great drive to raise $336,777,000 for the Inter- 
church World Movement. The Hippodrome has 
4,800 seats, nearly one third of which ure in 
the gallery. Ten persons who were present 
have reported to us that the gallery was almost 
empty, and none standing anywhere. The New 
York papers gave a column to this meeting. 

When Judge Rutherford spoke in the same 
auditorium March twenty-first every seat in the 
building was oecupied and all the standing room 
allowed by the city fire ordinances. At the 
doors xeven thousand people were turned away, 
many of them in tears. ‘The New York papers 
gave not a line to this meeting. 
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New Egg Preserver 

S THE season for low-priced eggs ap- 

proaches, the invention of Victor C'laire- 
mont, of Santa Cruz, California. becomes of 
special interest. The current methods of keeping 
eggs until the high-priced winter season have 
heen cold storage, and the preserving of them 
in salt, brine or water-glass. The new plan 
makes it possible to keep eggs without the 
former expensive arrangements and without 
special regard to the temperature to which the 
eggs dre subjected during the summer. Patents 
Yor this process have been acquired by the 
Poultry Producers of Central California. 

The Clairemont process, in brief, consists of 
the momentary application of a heat of about 
250° in a special solution, whieh*sterilizes the 
air in the eggs, after which they are coated with 
a neutral material keeping air out and prevent- 
ing the water in the egg from evaporating. The 
treated eggs cost only a trifle more than when 
first bought, which presents a hope of attaining 
the hitherto unattainable—some reduction in 
the cost of living, without ruining the farmer. 

There is no reason why farmers, individually 
or in connection with their dairies, should not 
use this egg-preserving process, hold their eggs 
until winter, and get some of the profits that 
have been raked off by the packers and their 
friends. Hven then the eggs will be cheaper 
than they have been, and no one will be the 
worse off except those mysterious individuals, 
the secret order of profiteers. 


Chemical Control of Weeds 
HB customary hoeing and cultivating to rid 
the ground of weeds is not always practic- 
able,~but chemicals may successfully destroy 
the weeds. These substances either kill all the 
plants, or act selectively and kill only ecrtain 
undesirable growths. 

If grain tields are infested with wild mustard. 
wild radish, small ragweed, pepper grass, pig- 
weed, or-shepherd’s purse, they may be treed 
from these to a large extent by a 20% solution 
of iron phosphate—-100 pounds to 50 gallons of 
water, ‘his must be sprayed with a fine nozzle 
which applies the mixture as a mist; for the 
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value of the spray lies in its reaching and killing. 
every part of the plant above ground, The work 
should be done on a efear day, however; fora 
shower will wash off most of the chemical. 

Mustard among cereals is difficult to kill, but 
can be reached with a 5¢o solution of copper 
sulphate—25 pounds to 50 gallons of water—at 
the rate of 350 to 100 gallons per acre. This 
equals the 20¢c iron phosphate, the market cost 
determining which, is to be used. These sprays 
injure peas, vetches and potatoes, among which 
weeds must be controlled in other ways. 

Dandelions and ‘chickweed in lawns may be 
exterminated by:a 155 solution—75 pounds to 
30 gallons of water—of iron phosphate, sprayed 
on by a hand or power sprayer with a Vermorel 
type of nozzle. Dandelions should be sprayed 
when they begin to bloom, or on a bright day 
after the lawn has been mowed. This spray will . 
not kill crab grass and other weed grasses, and 
is injurious to clover. 

Moss in lawns is eradicated with a 15% solu- 
tion of iron sulphate at the rate of 50 gallons 
per acre. After this spray has been used a few 
times, it is well to use a 39%—15 pounds to 50 
gallons—solution of nitrate of soda, to stimulate 
the growth of the grass. 

Plaintains and daisies may be eliminated by 
use of substances called lawn sands, usually a 
mixture of sulphate of ammonia and sand or 
brick dust. Sulphate of ammonia is somewhat 
poisonous to the weeds, but acts mainly by 
stimulating the growth of the grass, and crowd- 
ing out the weeds. 

In driveways, tennis courts and walks, where 
it is desired to kill all vegetation, a solution may 
he used of 1 to 2 pounds of arsenite of soda to 
10 gallons of water, applied with a large hand 
sprinkler or a barrel sprinkler mounted on 
wheels, putting plenty of the solution where the 
weeds are thick and less where they are thin. 
‘This chemical remains in the soil a long time, 
so that one or two thorough treatments usually 
will clean up the area treated. If weeds are 
scattered about lawns, or walks, the arsenite of 
soda may be applied by punching a hole in the 
crown of the plant and pouring a little of the 
solution into the hole. 
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Arsenite of soda—1l pound to 5 gallons of 
water—will kill poison ivy at the foot of trees 
or the base of walls, where a bare spot makes 
no difference. The soil should be thoroughly 
soaked and the sod raised, so as to reach the 
roots with the mixture. Along fences which may 
harbor insects or inature seeds, the same chem- 
ieal may be sprinkled so as to leave a bare 
strip along the fence. __ 

In ponds where weeds and alge form slimes, 
the undesirable plants may be killed by copper 
sulphate, wnich may be sprinkied on the slime 
—14 ounces to 2 gallons of water—or put into 
a bag and dragged through the water. It may be 
put in small handfulls into the muck about the 
roots of the plants. The amount should not 
exeeed one pound to 125,000 gallons of water. 
This proportion may be figured by estimating 
the number of gallons in the pond by multiplying 
by 6} the average length, breadth and depth of 
the pond in feet. : 

It is by such methods and not so much by 
miraculous means that the earth will gradually 
be freed from objectionable plants, and the 
Biblical prophecy fulfilled to the effect that-- 
because the weeds will finally be no more—*In- 
stead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrile 
tree”,—Isaiah 55:13. 


‘Killing Cutworms 


M OST city dwellers know nothing of the dis- 
appointment felt by a gardener when he 
finds carefully sown and cultivated plants 1ays- 
teriously cut off as by a knife at or just below 
the level of the ground. The enemy does this 
repeatedly, and is almost never seen. To get at 
the eutworm is like an operation against soldiers 
in invisible trenches or dugouts. Almost any 
juicy plants, such as grass, clover, corn, wheat, 
oats, garden vegetables and flowering plants, 
are subjected to the nocturnal trench-raids of 
these.enemies of society. 

Cutworms may be killed, before a garden is 
planted, by scattering here and there over the 
ground clover heavily sprayed with Paris green. 
The worms coming up after food will eat the 
poison and die. ~ 

After-a crop is planted the poison may be 
administered in a different manner. Mix thor- 
oughly a peck of dry bran, one-fourth pound of 
white arsenic or Paris green, a pint of cheap 
molasses and two gallons of water. The poisons 
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should be handled without touching the hands 
to them at all, and the mixing done with a 
paddle. After the mash has stood several hours, 
scatter it in lumps the size of a marble over the 
garden and near the hases of the plants, late in 
the day, the amount prepared safficing for an 
acre. Children, chickens and cattle should be 
kept away from the field until a rain has done 
away With the poison. One treatment usually 
kills nearly all the cutworms. 

For larger fields the cutworms may be con- 
trolled as tollows: Mix thoroughly into a paste 
dry enough to be readily scattered, 20 pounds 
of coarse flaked bran, 1 pound of Paris green,, 
2 quarts of molasses, and 6 oranges or lemons 
whose juice and rinds chopped fine are both 
used. The mixing should be so thoroughly done 
that every flake of bran carries both the fruit 
flavor, the molasses and the poison. This mix- 
ture scattered at nightfall over 3 to 5 acres will 
usually kill the cutworms. 


Excuses! Excuses! 


N THE good old schooldays the best boy, in- 


the teacher’s eyes, was liable to be the boy 


best with excuses. Now it may be that these 


same boys are in the leather business, telling 
why shoe prices do not come down. 

When hide prices dropped 25% to 40% the 
buyer of a pair of shoes naturally expected the 
retailer to begin to make some concession. But 
no! What he got was an excuse. The present 
excuse is: 

“It takes many merths to tan leather and prepare 
the hides before they are rcady to be made into shoes, 
and the shocs now being scld or even manufactured are 
made out of the old high-priced leather.” 

Therefore it will be a vear before the con- 
sumer gets the benefit of the reduction in the 
price of hides, Then, it is quite safe to predict, 
another good excuse—a really good one this 
time—will be ready to show why it will be an- 
other year before the rising prices of shoes can 
be checked, to say nothing of lower prices. 

But the day of the profiteering leather maker, 
shoe manufacturer and packer is about come to 
its sunset; for the Golden Age is at hand, with 
deliverance for the people from their bondage 
“into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God”.—Romans 8: 21. 

It is conceivable that with improved weather 


‘conditions footwear will become much more 
simple, inexpensive and hygienie than now,, 
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Nitrogen from Air 
Eo several centuries the world depended 
for its nitrates on the guano beds of Chile, 
and later got some as a by-product in the making 
of ammonia. In more recent years the inex- 
haustible fund of nitrogen. in the atmosphere 
has been tapped, and there are now several 
ways of extracting the gas. 

In one process the nitrogen is oxidized in a 
powerful electric arc; in a second it is combined 
with carbide into cyanamid; in a third nitrogen 
and hydrogen are combined into ammonia ; in 
the fourth it is fixed as eyanid; and in the 
fifth it is absorhed by a metal, the combination 
being a nitride. 

It is in Norway that the first process is em- 
ployed. Some 330,000 electrie horsepower are 
in use; and as it takes about 12 horsepower to 
produce a ton of nitrogen in the shape of a 
strong acid, the product is approximately 30,000 
tons a year. The nitric acid obtained is useful 
chiefly for explosives, and the Norwegian pro- 
cess is not destined to be used much in America 
on account of its cost and the narrow market for 


- the product; for the nitrogen obtained is not 


usable in agriculture, which is the chief field 
for nitrogen combinations. 

“Ammo-Phos”, the trade-name of the principal 
American nitrogen product, is composed of 15% 
ammonia and 50% phosphoric acid, or a total of 
over 60° of plant food, four to five times as 
much as is found in most commercial fertilizers. 
The ammonia comes from cyanamid, which is 
made by passing electricity through carbide at 
a heat of 2000° Fahrenheit, into which pure 
nitrogen from liquid air is passed, the opera- 
tion resulting in eyanamid, containing 20% of 
nitrogen. 

In.the past ammonia was the product of 
the décomposition ot animal matter, such as 
manures. But synthetic, that is, chemically 
combined, ammonia has the prospects of the 
largest production of any of the nitrogen com- 
bination§. The nitrogen and the hydrogen which 
combine jnto ammonia are both produced by 
powerful electric currents, and their eombina- 
tion into ammonia. is made in a suitable appa- 
ratus. One plant is being built to use over 
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50,000 horsepower for the electric current. The - 
ammonia is useful in many ways, but especially 
in fertilizers. 

Ammonia is produced by another synthetic 
process by the use of electricity, soda ash and 
powdered coke, with some iron. This process is 
not as promising as the others. 

By another method ammonia is formed by 
means of electricity, and a heated mixture of 
alumina and carbon, but the process is not con- 
sidered to be a success yet. 

The importance of nitrogen lies in the fact 


“that it is regarded as an indispensable element in 


certain fertilizers. It is the chief fertilizing con- 
stituent of manure, and is necessary on the farm 
for the proper development of many plants. 
Some plants have little nitrogen; for their seeds 
abound in starches. But a familiar example of 
a nitrogenous product is the common bean, which ~ 
on account of its rich content of nitrogen is 
called the flesh-food of the vegetable kingdom. 

According to the Good Book the mission of 
mankind in part is to develop and “subdue” the 
earth: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the 
earth, and subdue it”. (Genesis 1:28) The ex- 
pression “subdue” finds an exemplification in 
every successful endeavor to render the earth 
useful to mankind, and particularly in such | 
interesting developments as the extraordinary 
processes by which fixed nitrogen is obtained 
througch the employment of. some of the most 
powerful electric currents known. 


Lighter than Cork 

NSTEAD of saying, “As light as cork,” the 

phrase will be “As light as balsa’; for the 
newly discovered balsa wood is only ‘half the 
weight of cork. Cork weighs 13.7 pounds per 
cubic foot, but balsa tips the scale at 7.3 pounds. 
The heaviest wood is quebracho, at 91 pounds, 
or half again as heavy as water, and spruce, an 
average wood, weighs 27 pounds.a cubic foot. 

Spruce is so strong a wood, with a fair degree 
of lightness, that it is considered indispensable 
for airplane construction. Balsa wood has half 
the strength of spruce; but when it is paneled 
with fibre board on both sides, it is fully as 
strong as spruce. The panels of fibre board for 


one-inch board oi balsa consist of lavers tH 
inch on one side and .UY invh on the other. The 
value is apparent of having a wood equal in 
strength to as strong a wood as spruce, and 
weighing only a quarter as much. 

The crushing strength of balsa is also half 
that of spruce, but the effect on the qualities of 
the wood is different. The same pressure that 
would erush the ordinary wood to disintegration, 
simply compresses balsa, which promptly ex- 
pands, rubber-like, to nearly its original size, 
its powers but little affected by the experience. 

Balsa has unusual value tor the purpose of 
insulation against loss of heat. ‘Tests have 
shown that through an inch thickness of ‘halsa 
only seven British thermal units of heat filter 
in a day of twenty-four hours.. This is due to 
the fact that balsa wood is composed of number- 
less minute cells, each filled with air, one of the 
best non-econductors of heat. The usefulness of 
the new wood is apparent for refrigerators, 
thermos bottles, refrigerator cars, cold storage 
houses, and the lining of ships for transporta- 
tion of meats and other products at low temper- 
ature. Balsa keeps heat out from buildings, and 
is destined to find a large place in the construe- 
tion of houses, office buildings, mills, factories 
and theaters, where it is desirable to retain the 
heat in winter and to keep it out in summer. 
To the housewife it would be a novelty to have 
a@ refrigerator which she could carry around 
with one hand; and to the burner of $12 to $15 
anthracite, it would be a godsend to have the 
house lined with something that would cut the 
eoal hill in two or in three. 

Balsa wood began to fill a want when the 
American Balsa’ Company ot New York em- 
ployed it for the filling of life preservers and 
for life rafts and life boats, During the World 
War balsa filled the buoys that held t up the foat- 
ing mines off the German coast and disposed at 
many submarines, which otherwise might have 
played havoe with the world’s shipping aiid 
caused. a different ending of the war. 

Attention was first drawn to balsa wher it 
was noticed that the natives of Feuador used 
logs of very light wood for making rafts. That 
this usq was ancient appears trom the word 
“balsa”, eaning raft. The wood was examined, 
but was found useless, because it rotted quickly 
and could not be protected hy painting vr any 
other ordinary method. Many attempts were 
made to treat the wood without success until 
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s process was tried, which carried 
& Walerproofing mixture to the very center of 
the wood, coating the cells with extremely thin 
permanent film, the inethod now employed. . 
The scientific name of balsa is Ochroma Lago- 


The tree looks like the North American - 


cottonwood, and the wood resembles clear white 


pine. In the young plant, the leaves are two or 
three feet across, but those of the mature tree 


are smaller. Its rapidity of growth is astonish- 


Ing. 


of halsa, where in one year from the planting of 


The United Fruit Company has plantations 


the seed the trees grow to a height of 36 feet. _ 


The diameter increases about five inches a year, 


so that logs thirty inches thick can be produced ni 
in the short period of six years. : 


A 


to be useful, and the supply ean be made inex- 


fast growing tree of this type is destined. 





haustible. Its discovery at this time is doubtless 
part of the work of the day of preparation for 
the Golden Age; for it is a distinct benefit to 14 


humanity, and under auspices where its distri- 
bution will not be subject entirely to the laws of 


mercantile profit, but where men will work for . = ; 
the common good and for love of one another, 
it will fill a wide field. 


Longest Bridges 





The 
MONG the fine engineering feats of the 

world are its bridges, and among the not- 

able spans the following are the leading ones: 

1800 ft.—National Transcontinental Bridge at Quebec. 

1700 it—Forth Bridge in Scotland. i 

1600 [t.—Williams burgh Bridge at New York. 

15954ft.—Brooklyn Bridge at New York. ‘ 

1470 {t—Mankattan Bridge at New York. 

1182 it.-—Queensboro Bridze at New York. 

lois {t-—Hell Gate Bridge at New York. 

$40 ft-—Arch Bridge at Niagara Falls. 

820 Tt.—Cantilever at Lansdown, India. 

812 tt—Cantilever at Pittsburgh. Pa. 

780 tt—Cantilever at Mempais. ‘Tenn. 

v5 ft.--Chesapeake & Ohio bridge at Sciotoville, Ohio. 

Teh tt—Arch Bridge at Viaur River, France. 

Ty ft—DBurlineton Gridge at Metropolis, TE. 

vid it--Susnended Span at Quebse. . 

GAS ft. Pennsylvania Bridge at Louisville, Ky. 

wil it-- Fixed Span at Blackwell's Island, Now York. 

utl tt--bixed Span at Memphis, ‘leon. 

ult it. Arch over Rhine at Bonn, trermany. 

my Yt--Arch over Rhine at Dusseldorf, 

Lu? it--Santa Fe Bridge at Needles, Calif. 

ool in--Arch ac Mungsten, Germany. 

521. {t—-Northern Pacitic Bridge at Portland, Ore. 
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Intravenous Medication Approved 
By Martha £, Burnet 
. Eviror:—Having noticed that many ot 
your subscribers write you regarding arti- 
les which you have printed, and thinking that 
prejudice might inspire some adverse comments 
on your article on “Intravenous Therapeutics” 
in the March 17th number, I want to say a few 
words in favor of it. 

First, I was glad to see the article printed.- 
While we have sickness to fight, we want know- 
ledge of the very best way to do it spread 
abroad as widely as possible. When people 
know of these new methods they ean demand 
that these be used ; for there are many physicians 
who will not use them without request. For their 
own profit, they cling to the “ancient and honor- 
able” methods. 

One doctor that I know of flies into a rage at 
the mention of such ways of medication. Others 
say: “A serum could be used for this, but I 
don’t recommend it”, leaving the use of it to the 
choice of the patient, who in his ignorance re- 
jects the life-saving medicine. 

I have had an iron tonic administered by 
means of the hypodermic needle; and so quickly 
was it carried through the system that in twenty 
minutes after taking it I could taste it: and in 
twenty-four hours the invigorating results were 
plain to be seen. 

This winter four of our family took the 
whooping cough—mvself and three children. 
There is no cure for whooping cough outside of 
intravenous medication, It cured us all in four 
or five weeks, and well it did; gor we had been 
out of the doctor's hands only two weeks when’ 
the “fn” epidemie began. We all took this. hut 
didgot have it badly, cue to the treatment we 
had just taken. 

The doetor treated us for the fla with the 
needle: aud we recovered speedily, except the 
baby, a,boy 2$ vears old. For some reason he 
developéd pneumonia, but one dose from the 
needle baoke his fever and started him toward 
recovery. By the ime the doetur eine, three 
days later, to give him the second dose he was 
well on the way to health. We feel sure that 
he would have died had the uld method been 
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cmployed; and indeed more of us might have 
gone, too. 

We are thankful indeed that the lives of all 
our loved ones were spared. Perhaps it is not 
too niuch to think that the Father himself sent 
us to the doctor who uses the new methods; not 
too much to thank God for putting so great an | 
enthusiasm for his work and desire to help the 
suffering into the heart of the unasstiming little 
backwoods doctor, who keeps up with modern 
methods in order to give his patients all the 
chance for life and health that science affords. 

This particular doctor handled 700 cases of 
fia and pneumonia in the winter of 1918 and 
1919, and lost only one ease, and that one had 
double pneumonia before the doctor was called. 


A Word to the Nervous By Martin Harbeck | 
Rev people who are nervous receive due 

consideration from others. One who has 
never suffered from nervous weakness finds 
difficulty in realizing the true condition of one 
who does thus suffer. We give to the nervous 


- a few suggestions-which we have found helpful. 


Before retiring at night, if the sky is clear 
step out into the open and behold reverently 
and thoughtfully the starry heavens, or if the 
weather is unfavorable read and meditate upon 
Psalm 19:1, 2. 

Then measure your own little world of cares, 
a burden too heavy for your heart and mind, 
with the mighty universe of God. Lose yourself 
in the immensity of space, and receive a sober 
impression from the expression of a perfect 
ideal, the lack of which has so much to do with 
your overly sensitive condition. Correct your 
Yeverish pulse by God's timepiece. Think of 
the majestic grandeur displayed by more than 
374,000,000 worlds silently and unostentatiously 
obeving God's will, running in their orbits with 
order and precision. 

Zemember, too, that while the whole creation 
is Gad’s charge, only this lite planet earth is 
in a state of contusion—during the permission 
of evil—which, however, does not cause any 
variableness nor even a shadow of turning in the 
perfeet equilibrum of Jehovah's attributes, His 
mind is always in a state-of perfeet peace. 
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Knowing the end from the peainiive he has 
resolved to wait patiently for the time when 
earthly rebellion against his dominion shall be 
subdued, when his character-glory shall be re- 
vealed and all flesh shall see it together. 
Moreover, some of the great men of history 
were able to snow forth remarkable soundness 
of mind in the crises of nations, simply because 
of their acquaintance with the laws of God: 
Martin Luther, who lived in the stormy days 
of the Reformation, said that he always used 
a few Scriptures for a pillow on which to sleep. 
When Jesus, the Master, had been pressed 
hard by the multitude during the day, at night 
he often sought a lonely spot on the mountain 


- slope of Galilee; and there, while in communion 


and fellowship with his Father, “the sweet in- 
fluences of the Pleiades” would cool the fevered 


- brow and calm the heart which had suffered and’ 


sighed with the sinful, helpless, 
convicts that inhabit the earth. 

Since Adam sinned and defaced the image of 
God, our race has been without its original poise 
of heart and mind, Additionally, the great ad- 
versary of God and man has lashed freely the 
minds. of men with fear and terror. With un- 
thinkable lies, such as the doctrine of eternal 
hell-fire, he has driven the hearts of men farther 
and farther away from ‘that perfect peace and 
rest which our first parents once enjoyed. 

In the long, weary train of six thousand years 
of sorrow caused by sin, nervousness is one of 
the most alarming sources of trouble in our 
twentieth century civilization. Adam’s sin, the 
original cause of nervousness, was man’s first 
step toward the curse of insanity, which now 
preys upon the human family as the sea-monster 
otf many coils in ancient lore preyed upon the 
mariners who fared forth upon a cursed sea. 

The secondary causes for nervousness are 
spiritism, selfishness, pride, ignorance, immoral- 
ity, accidents, wars (international or domestic), 
drugs, diseases of the body and sufferings of all 
kinds: All of these will cease to exist during the 
incoming Golden ze: for then the great Physi- 
cian will prescribe harmony with God, to be 
obtained through faith in Jesus, the Mediator 
between, Goyl and man. Later on, the joys of 
ceasing to live for self and of entering into the 
hopes of others will be rewarded with perfect 
health, sound mind, and everlasting happiness. 

Under present conditions, and while waiting 
for the better day, the best way of bearing the 


dying race of 
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stress and strain of our day of trouble, and thus 
preventing nervousness and insanity, is the cul- 
tivation of pure and noble thoughts, love for 
God, love for fellow men, and self-control in 
eating and drinking and along any and all lines 
upon which nerve-energy may be expended. 
Another suggestion for strengthening weak 
nerves is concentrating the mind upon one task 
at a time and relaxing thoroughly afterward. 
Moreover, the above cure can be greatly 
assisted by reading hope-inspiring and sane 
literature, such as THE GoLDEN AGE magazine. 


Some Tried Remedies By Celia M. Ensign 
SE honey when baby is fretful and teething. 
Honey “rubbed on its gums is soothing. 
“Honey is nature's own sweet remedy for all 
diseases of the throat and lungs”, another adds, 
“and mouths too. I put it on the children’s hurt 
fingers and it heals like magic, especially if a 
little is put into the mouth at the same time.” 
Thete are so many good home remedies that 
almost any ailment can be cured if taken in time. 

As farmers we find that balanced rations are 
much used and valued in feeding stock, and the 
same principle has helped me in feeding my 
large family (in the past) and in keeping them 
well. Foods may be divided into two classes: 
those containing sugar, fat, and starch (carbon- 
aceous), and those not containing these (nitro- 
genous). When a proper balance is maintained 
in eating, alf is well; when not maintained, 
some trouble results. 

Salt in the mouth in the morning will prevent 
colds, pneumonia, or “flu”, 

Lemon and salt. On arising in the morning 
with all symptoms of a hard cold coming on no 
breakfast was eaten, but instead a lemon with 
salt, taking a little at a time. Before noon all 
svyinptorms of a cold were gone and a light meal 
of nitrogenous food relished. — 

White bread and honey. Another time the 
same syinptoms of cold were cured in a few 
hours by no other breakfast than white bread 
and honey—all one could eat. 

Another time, the system not being in good 
condition from overwork and lack of sleep, 
resulting in a complication of troubles, it took 
two weeks to cure the cold: 

We find other things besides food are re- 
quired to keep one healthy. These are impor- 
tant: deep breathing, exercise, work, rest, sleep, 
and continual peace of mind. 
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Color and Tone Pitch 
ROM the warm white light of the coloratura 
soprano’s high e to the darksome shades of 
the basso prorundo one can discern all the hues 
of color save greens: and these are formed by 
the conuningling of soprano and bass. Perhaps 
the most notable example of green landscape 
depiction in voice is the duet from Haydn's 
Creation, “By Thee with Bliss’. The warm, 
mellow sunshine of the treble part blends into 
the cooling shadows of the bass. The restful 
undulations of the landscape are flecked here 
with bright patehes of new verdure, there with 
the quiet shadows of a tranquil pool. Eve's 
pleasing perception joins with Adam's righteous 
judgment in a hymn of praise and adoration 
to their Maker. 
Soprano merges into the yellow orange of 
mezzo-soprano, and mezzo-soprano into the 
orange of alto. The mellowness of alto is due to 
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its two constituent parts—light and action, 
wisdom and love. A soprano and tenor duet, 
such as Puecinni’s “The Power of Love” (in La 
Boheme), produces the general color effect of 
orange but has more interest than a single 
orange voice because of the harmony of the two 
parts, each of which maintains its own quality, 

enor i is unquestionably the voice of love, of 
love that moves things. In medieval times the 
tenor always carried the air, and such is still 
frequently the case—wellnigh always in ballads, 
the songs af love and adventure. It is well 
fitted for such a role because of its position 
in the, center of the chromatic scale, as love 
is the actuating principle in the midst of human 
experience. 

The violet tones of the baritone voice are 
best suited for subjects of majestic sweep, love 


tinged with the shadows of life, love refined with 
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sorrow. Bass runs into the still deeper shadows 
as exemplified by such semi- “popular songs as 
Asleep in the Deep”, “Roeked in the Cradle of 
the Deep,” and “The Sexton’s Song”. 
In color, as in tone, pulsation and eadence 


enter into symphony. The various keys furnish » 


modifeations inside a given register and allow 
ample seope for the expression of both basic 
ond transient moods of individual character. 


Another United States 
HER will arise in due process of time 
another nation as much superior to the 
United States as its natural advantages are 
greater than America’s. The land area of this 
country compares with that of the United States 
as 3,300,009 square miles to 3,026,788. Its shape 
is such, that superimposed upon the United 
States, it would stretch 2,500 miles from New 
York nearly to San Francisco, and from Chicago 
almost to the Panama Canal. It has mountain 
regions, mineral riches, a varied climate, and a 
Mississippi basin double the area of the Amer- 
ican Mississippi plains. It is so varied in climate 
and natural characteristics and so immense in 
possibilities that only a book could do it justice. 
No spot on earth could so quickly answer the 
call for useful development. It has room and 
natural wealth for the hundreds af millions 
that are to oceupy it; for it has but seven 
persons per square mile against the thirty-five 
of the United States. With double the blessings 
of nature it can support two billion inhabitants, 
as its fruitful soil and climate will feed one 

person per acre. 

The peopling and developing of a country of 


such immensity of possibilities must be as yet | 


a vision of the future; but plans are in the 
making for a very slight work, relatively speak- 
ing, in that direction. The country needs moder- 
nized and better organized steel and iron manu- 
facturing, to utilize its enormous deposits of 
iron ore. There are coal beds, which are not 
well adapted to transportation and manufac- 
turing; and the virgin forests contain trees 
without number to supply charcoal to make up 
the lack of coal. Great waterfalls await the 
touch of the civil and electrical engineer to 
transform the tumbling power into electricity. 
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Herds of cattle teed upon the prairies; but 
the demands of the packers to supply an insati- 
able world-need for food, endanger the existence 
ot the herds and flocks. The country is the 
world’s great lumber storehouse, with an endless 
mass of forests of tens of thousands of square 
miles. The supply is inexhaustible even for the 
building of a world; for lumber grows tive times 
as fast as in the United States. , 

Cotton will grow anywhere but on the mouni- 
tain tops, sugar cane abounds, and coffee anit 
tea are figuring on filling the void lett by 
<American prohibition. ‘fextile mills work busily, 
but other mechanical lines are dormant. 

{t is as though the Creator has let empty 
tke best portion of the world’s surface for the 
coming gigantic colonization of the Golden Age: 
for Brazil is too late to be settled and developed 
into the prominence that awaits her by any 
available agencies of a world distraught, as 
this is. But when the world is a brotherhood 
and nation is joined with nation in the bonds of 
peace and love, when the world population is 
doubled and is reaching toward its ultimate of 
twenty billion, then the Great Republic of the 
South, freed from the chains of ignorance, 
prejudice, industrial and religious serfdom, will 
shine as one of the brightest jewels of the 
enlightened nations of the Golden Age. 


“We'll Go to Jerusalem!’ 
FTER a 1500 mile journey, trudging on foot 
except for a stretch in small river boats, 
a group of Persian Jewish mountaineers has 
just reached Jerusalem, according to a report 
received by the Zionist Organization of America. 
In order to fulfill their life desire of passing 
their remaining davs in Palestine, these ardent 
Zionists hiked from their mountain homes to 
Bagdad, embarked on boats up the Euphrates, 
and then by way of Damascus, finished their 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

Another group of 120 Moroeean Jews from 
Casablanca and neighboring cities, exemplifying 
the world mass-desire of Jews to reach the Holy 
T.and, hag also just arrived in Jerusalem, the 
report states,’ Selling out their business and 
their home’ and consuming all their life savings 
in the expense of the slow, costly and dangerous 
trip they arrived penniless but happy in Jeru- 


_ Salem, according to the report. 
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The report relating the sacrilices which Jews 
are now undergoing in attempting to reach 
Palestine says: / ; 

“A ship has just landed in Haifa bringing Rumanian 
aud Polish Jews, who also have arrived penniless after 
moaths of toilsome and dangerous wandering through 
the wer-inflamed lands of Eastern Europe. Their little 
capital has heen swallowed up in purchasing the right 
to leave their native lani and cross others, in wearisome 
passage by foot over hundreds of miles.- months of 
waiting for a ship, and in exorbitant passage rates, and 
what little they have left, is in paper roubles and similar 
depreciated currency with no value in Palestine, 

“The seething caldron of Eastern Europe is boiling 


over with tens of thousands of Jewish families praying — 


for the opportunity to flee to Palestine.” 

Diseussing the intense desire of Polish Jews 
to leave for Palestine, a writer in the current 
issue of Cornhill Magazine, after a visit to 
Poland, declares: 

“From house to house I went, to hear the same tales 
everywhere. They stared at me with wondering eyes 
when they heard that I had come all the way from 
England, and they looked at me gladly and gratefully, 
as if my mere presence had brought them a ray of 
sunshine—the vision of a Promised Land. And like a 
red thread winding through all their talk, now in 8 
passionate whisper and now in a tone of firm resolve, 
but always present as the one strong prop of hope, came: 
‘Jerusalem! We'll go to Jerusalem to live and die in 
our own land’.” , ae 

The world beholds today, before its eyes, the 
fulfillment of the words of the ancient prophets 
of Israel, spoken to comfort and encourage the 
Jews: “Fear not; for I am with thee: I will 
bring thy seed from the east, and gather them 
trom the west: I will say to the north [Russia 
and Poland], Give up; and to the south, Keep 
not back: bring my sons from far, and my 
daughters from the ends of the earth; even every 
one that is called by my name.”—Isaiah 43: 5-7. 


Curious Wage Phenomena . 
NATURAL result of wages in the shipyards 
going to the skies was that inexperienced men 

received very large wages to induce them to take 
up the work, and old experienced hands received 
wages on piece work which enabled them and 
still enable them to earn in a day more than the 
average American workman formerly received 
in a week. In December, 1919, it was said that 
at Newport News, Va., both white and colored 
riveters, drillers. chippers and eaulkers were 
making as high as $28 per day. 
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God’s Inheritance in the Earth 
By J. Hemery (London) 
N THESE go-ahead days the Bible is reck- 
oned to be net of much account. Indeed, all 
institutions, no matter how respectable in age, 
are held in but little esteem. Before the World 
War there was a general tendency to discard 
almost everthing which had held the field in 
human thought or action. Even old age was to 
be reckoned to a man when he had turned forty 
years. But since the war there has been so much 
of a break-up of things that cither every insti- 
tution is threatened or its utility is questioned, 
and not least amongst the things which have 
held sway in the world, and which are being 
discarded, is the Bible. It is supposed to helong 
to and to support the old order, and with them 
must be relegated to the past as a thing better 
fitted for the glass case of a museum than to be 
received into that which affects the daily life of 
the people. Yet, after all, it is from the Bible 
that we get our illumination respecting all 
things earthly and heavenly that our Maker 
wishes us to know. No advancement in human 
research has thrown any light whatever upon 
human history in relation to that which we call 
“eternity”. Apart from the Bible there is noth- 
ing that can tell us our place in the scheme of 
things. But rightly understood and rightly. re- 
ceived the Bible is like a sun—it gives light and 
warmth to the human mind and heart. 
Without specially stating so, there is no 
question that the Bible intends us to understand 
that the earth is of next importance to that place 
which is the throne of God. There are several 
reasons for this conclusion, the chiel one being 
_that it was for something done here and-for the 
human family that Jesus was raised to the right 
hand 6£. God and exalted to the divine glory. 
This is stated very distinctly by Paul in his 
Epistle to the Philippians. He says that Jesus 
humbled himself and became obedient to the 
death of the cross. “Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which 
is ‘above é¥ery name.” (Philippians 2:9) Fur- 
ther, God says, “Heaven is.my throne, and the 
carth is my footstool” (Isaiah 66:1): and he 
_adds, “I will make the place of my feet glorious”. 


' —Isaiah 60:13, 


A very interesting feature of the Bible is that 
in which it points out that one portion of the 
earth is God’s in a very special sense. When 
Moses was leading Israel from Egypt into 
Canaan he told the people that long ago, even 
betore they were a people, God had arranged 
that Canaan showd be theirs. (Deuteronomy 32: 
8) And in this fact a very interesting light is 
thrown on human history in what is often 
thought to be an uninteresting part of the Bible. 
Alter the disaster of the Flood, when the human 
family began to increase they looked about for 
places for themselves. They went hither and 
thither, north, cast, west and south. They 


thought they were going according to their own. 


will, but divine providences were controlling 
their movements. God had his own purpose in 
mind, his own plan to work out. 

Immediately connected with this is a corres- 
ponding feature of the divine revelation which 


shows that God has a special people chosen for: 


himself—that part of the family of Abraham 
which descended through his grandson Jacob, 
the people who even today are known as “the 
chosen people”. All this shows that God has a 
special people chosen from out the human fam- 
ily, and a special portion of land which he called 
nis own, and which he reserves for his own 
people.—Deuteronomy 11:11, 12. 

Af first sight this looks as if there were undue 
favoritism; and, indeed, it is only when the plan 
ot God as a whole is discerned that God’s way 
is found acceptable. Our gracious Creator is 
not averse to giving a reason for his actions 
even to his erring children. He says: “Come now 
and let us reason together” (Isaiah 1: 18); also, 
“Tt ve will inquire, inquire ye”.—Isaiah 21:12. 

Our reverent inquiry as to why God chose a 
people is abundantly answered by the Scrip- 
tures. They were chosen in order that they 
might be God’s means of conveying his many 
blessings to those of his offspring who in this 
sense are non-elect, but his nevertheless. Re- 
storation is the message of the prophets, as the 
Apostle Peter deelares. (Acts 3: 19-21). When, 
after being the working agent in the most not- 
able miracle of healing ‘a man crippled from 
hirth, he said that the miracle was only a forc- 
showing of the mighty power which will be used 
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in the “times of restitution’; which times, he 
says, are spoken of by “all the holy prophets”. 

Now it is the case that the land which God set 
apart for his peoy:!e is the center of the land 
surface of the world, and by reason of this 
splendid geographical position it is best fitted 
to be the governmental center of the earth. To 
the nations it is not a very pleasant thought that 
the Jew, the despised and rejected of the nations, 
is, after all, to be God’s channel of blessing for 


‘the world; but this is the Bible’s story, and 


present events prove that the Jew is the great 
miracle amongst the nations. 

The Apostle Paul, discussing the question of 
God’s purpose in election, declares that he has 
the right of the potter over the clay, to make 
vessels such as please him. He shows that God 
has chosen some to be his very specially: the 
true Christian Church, God’s special elect; and 
the Jews as a people. In this connection the 
Apostle says: “If the firstfruits be holy, the 
lump is also holy’.—Romans 9: 20, 21; 11:16. 

But this is also applicable to the earth itself. 
If one portion be taken for God, to be called his, 
the other portions are not to be cursed. If one 
little nation is his, that does not mean that all 
the others are cursed. In both cases, whether of 


_ land or of people, that which is not specially 


chosen is also to be blessed. The plan of God 
begins to emerge out of apparent chaos. From 
its vantage point a clear view is discerned of 
God’s purpose for the world. He purposes the 
earth shall be the home of man, and that his 
human sons shall inherit a Golden Age of divine 
blessing.—Isaiah 45: 18. 

But if this is really the case, we ask, why 
has God not yet gotten his inheritance? For 
nearly 2,000 years his people, the Jews, have 
been out of the land which they call theirs, and 
which we declare is his choice for his own 
people. Why is this? We can thank God we are 
living in the day when the light of his coming 
kingdom is casting its rays upon the dark path 
of humanity and upon the ways of God. 

We now see there are several reasons given 
in the Striptures why God is not presently en- 
joying his own chosen inheritance, the land of 
Palestine, and therefore why his people are not 
in that land enjoying its blessings under his 
gracious care. 

One reason is this: God has made the Jews to 
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be a sort of panoramic picture of his purpose to 
all men. He has been working out a great 
picture-drama. The Jews, after being separated 
from the peoples of the world, by the mighty 
power of God and by their law-covenant made 
with him, were blessed by him in their own land. 
They failed to keep the covenant, and thus 
incurred the curses which they had acknow- 
ledged were properly to come upon them if they 
did not keep this covenant. 

God had great mercy upon them; but when 
finally he sent his own Son amongst them to 
give them their last and greatest opportunity, 
they crucified him. It would seem as if they had 
gone beyond any possible hope of ever again 
getting into favor with God. Their sin was 
grievous, as all admit. Their punishment was 
that they were turned out of their land an 
were to remain out. 

Not forever, however, “for the gifts and call- 
ings of God are without repentance” (Romans 
11:29), and God promised that in his own: due 


time he would send from heaven the second — 


time the One who was his minister of salvation 
to his people. When he comes again he comes 
not with vengeance. They have already felt the 
vengeance of God (1 Thessalonians 2:16), but 
with such blessings for them as will melt their 
hearts. Humility will open the way for God’s 
blessings to be poured upon them through their 
accepted Messiah, with the result that as a 
people they will readily give themselves to the 
God of their fathers—Isaiah 25: 9. 

That the Jews now living are not the only 


ones to benefit by this gracious arrangement is _ 


clear from the prophecies, especially from Eze- 
kiel’s propheey. (Chapter 37) Their dead who 
are neither in heaven, nor in a place of eternal 
torment, are to come forth and dwell “in the 
land of their fathers”. 

What God does with Israel he intends to do 
with all; they are a sample of his gracious deal- 
ings. They had more light than other nations: 
God gave his favor to them only (Psalm 147: 
20), and thus their sin was more grievous than 
that of the Gentiles. But this mercy of God to 
them is to show the exceeding riches of his 
grace towards all. This miniature drama inside 
God’s great Drama of Creation enables us to 
see the greater picture. We can thank God that 


the light of his truth is now open for those Bible 
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students who diligently seek him and his way. 
It is only now that we can see that creation is 
not a tragedy, but a great drama. The moral is 


about to be disclosed. The permission of evil 


with all the villainous work that has happened 
during the exhibition of this drama will give 
place to the rule of God through Christ, result- 
ing in the blessedness and happiness of the 
everlasting Golden Age which is to be the imme- 
diate result of the lessons of the permission 
of evil. Conduct, not wealth, will rule and be 
esteemed; and filial homage to the great Creator 
will keep the heart, the mainspring of life, in 
right motion. 

True it is that only those who are “awake” 
see the light and enter by anticipation into the 


' joys of the day to come. But it is also true that 


very many discern that there is some movement 
of heaven in these strange things now happening 
in human affairs. We are living in a time when 
we can, in that light of the kingdom not only 
look forward but backward over the work of 
God and see the end from the beginning. We can 
see the completion of the will of God in that 
restored earth which Paul and John saw: when 
sin and death shall be conquered, and when God 
will dwell with men; when he will have restored 
his banished again to himself. 

Now we begin to see more clearly why God's 
people, the Jews, are not in his land, Palestine, 
and why for so long a period God has permitted 
these people to be either oppressed in their own 
land, or scattered out of it, and the land under 
control of evil earthly powers such as the Turks. 

But the answer to this question takes us into 
the secret things of Cod, into those purposes of 
his plan which were “hidden from ages and 
generations” (Colossians 1:26), and which even 
now are hidden from the majority of Christians, 
and of which even the hest of clerical expositors 
seem ignorant. The mystery of the divine pur- 
poses, which seems so unfathomahle to Christian 
interpreters, should be no mystery at all: it 
ought.to have been realized, as the Apostle Panl 
said, that by him the mystery of God was then 
made known to the saints. The mystery of 
godliness is the Christian Church and its place 
in the divine plan, and the secret which neither 
the maforit¥ ot Jews nor Christians have seen 
is that from the time the Jews were cast off for 
rejecting Christ, God began the selection of a 
spiritual Israel. 

Unlike the sons of Jacob, these are not related 
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according to the flesh. The tie which binds them 
as one family is that each is begotten of the holy 
spirit of God. These are gathered out from 
many nations and many creeds; but while not 
adhering to a particular denominational church, - 
their true relationship has been to the church 
of the firstborns, whose names are written in 
heaven. (Hebrews 12:23) No earthly power 
has introduced them into this special calling of 
being spiritual Israelites; for they are of God’s 
choice. These also are called God’s inheritance 
(Ephesians 1:18), and they are his in the very 
special sense of being spiritual sons.. 

Unlike earthly Israel no part of the earth’s 
surface is reserved for them: they are to find . 
their eternal home and rest in heaven with God, 
being begotten according to the spirit. It is 
through lack of keeping distinct this special 
salvation of spiritual Israel that so much con- 
fusion has been brought into Bible interpre- 
tation. That which is spoken of them has been 
taken as if it applied to all men. 

But the Bible always makes it very clear that 
only those who are of this special inheritance in 
Christ have any hope, or really can have any 
expectation of finding heaven their eternal 
dwelling place. The earth is given to the 
children of men’; the heavenly salvation of the 
church is special to it. All the indications, 
whether from the Word of God or the provi- 
dences of God, are that this little company of 
devoted followers wholly consecrated to God | 
and to Christ is now nearly completed. As soon. 
as the number is filled the time will have come 
for God's earthly inheritance to be put in order. 

In beautiful harmony with this is the fact 
that the Jews are now like the fig tree putting 
forth its leaves. It is one of the marvels of 
human history that these people, God’s people, 
so long without any light from him, without 
prophet, priest or king, are now putting forth 
national hopes. Even the nations, following out 
what seems to be the best policy for themselves, 
are making an endeavor to settle these people 
in their God-given land. Thus prophecy is being 
unconsciously fulfilled both by Zionists and by 
the nations of earth. 

Surely God is moving amongst men; and as 
salvation is to the Jew first, and afterwards to 
the Gentile, it is evident that the affairs of the 
world are moving in God’s order for the restor- 
ation of the children of Adam to their long-lost 
inheritance, as well as to restore Israel to his. 
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But just hate we see z alother interesting phase 
of the purposes of God. The Bible is very carc- 
ful in spealting of the Holy Land and the house 
of Isracl as God’s inheritance, also in showing 
that spiritual Israelites are his special inheri- 
tance, ,but it does not speak of any otlicrs as 
being related to God in this special way. I[t does, 
however, show that all other peoples and the 
other parts of the earth have a relationship to 
heaven. When,Jesus was praying to his Father 
in his last words upon earth he said: “Father, 
I pray not for the world but for those whom 
thou hast given me”, these chosen disciples. 

It seems strange, and to the ordinary view 
inexplicable, that Jesus should not pray for the 
world for whom he came to die. The explanation 
is that it was not yet time to pray for the world. 
A work needed to be done: spiritual Israel 
needed to be gathered, as we have seen. But 
when this Israel has been gathered the time will 
have come when the Son of God will pray for 
the world, and when, in the words of the sccond 
Psalm the Father will say to him: “Ask of me 
and I will give thee the heathen for thine inher- 
itance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession”. So then, all the rest of the 
nations and all the remainder of the world be- 
come an inheritance and a possession for Christ. 

What will Christ do with Ais inheritance? A 
false theology said that he would set it on fire 
and burn it up, while all who had not known him 
or who would not acknowledge him would be 
turned into a fire which would always torture 
but which would never consuine. Here comes in 
the glory of the Bible’s revelation, and that 
which assures us of a real Golden Age. Christ, 
who thus comes into bis inheritance, is the one 
who died for all men. He comes back to deliver 
his purchased possession, and with power to 
make the wilderness blossom as a rose, to cause 
waters to spring forth in the desert, to heal the 
sicknesses of mankind, to deliver from the bond- 
age of death so that even the grave shall give 
up the-dead. He will lead men in the way of 
righteousness and bring mankind back into 
harmony with (tod. 

Here is a glorious picture indeed. God's ar- 
rangemeut has not been a selfish one, choosing 
some merely tor his pleasure. It is ideal. He 
blesses S4me ahead of others. puts them into 
places of power. gives these, who have nothing 
to boast of in themselves, and who have tasted 
the bitterest woes of men, but who are then the 














recipients of his favor, the chance of showing 
the goodness of God. In this arrangement there 
is the grandest hope that the human family 
could possibly have set before them. 

When the lessons of the past have been learn- 
ed, when Christ has become a real Prophet to 
men, when they are instructed in the way of 


righteousness, when Jew and Gentile are at ‘one - 


and all in harmony with their Creator as Adam 
was in the days of innocency, then man will 
enjoy his Creator’s blessing in a heaven-given 
GOLDEN AGE —“the desire of all nations”. 


The Interchurch Movement 
‘Vy GEE our fathers talked in terms of 

thousands we speak in terms of millions, 
and where they spake in awesome tones of 
millions, we talk in quite a matter of fact way 
of billions of dollars. 

The great organizations calling themselves by 
the name of Christ are raising and have raised 
within the past vear enormous sums, aggregat- 
ing huudreds of millions for religious work. 

They hope to enlarge their denominational 
tents and strengthen their stakes—to build finer 
churches, pay “bigger salaries, and do bigger 
things all around along their usual lines of 
ents aeor. and to branch forth into new and 
untried fields of activity. 

In addition, we have with us the Interchurch 
World Movement, which seems to aspire to the 
position of a kind of superchurch, dominating 
and direesing the common activities of the 
tedernted Protestant denominations. 

This movement proposes to raise $1,330.000,- 
000 within the next five years, “to be used in 
coordinating the energies of the Protestant 
denominations tor the evangelization of the 
world,” as expressed by the conference of 1,400 
church leaders assembled in Atlantie City. Of 
this immense sum it is proposed to expend 
$320,000,000 during the year 1920. 

“It provides for evangelistic work in America and 
the foreign field. proper financing of hospitals and 
homes, liberal awards to struggling colleges, for the 
fighting of sovial and industrial unrest. and: better 
wages for hoth ministers and missionaries.” 

Analyzing the above outline or prospectus 
indieating the wide range of activities upon 
which the new world movement proposes to 
enter, we find that in addition to preaching the 
gospel, they are to expend’ their energies and 
means in the support of charitable and benevo- 
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lent institutions, secular education, increased 
compensation for their workers and in fighting 
what they call “social and industrial unrest”. 

Just how this “fighting’ is to be done doth 
not appear. What of politics it may involve may 
be merely a matter of conjecture. No precedent 
for that kind of fight can be found in the acts 
of the apostles, or the example or words of our 
Lord, as far as I know. These are the patterns 
for the church and its leaders. | 

It may be noted that the whole program of 
the Interchurch World Movement is shared by 
the state and national governments, and private 
and fraternal organizations, except preaching 


_the gospel and niinisterial salaries. In fact this 


field may be said to be practically covered and 
the only thing the church can do is to unite 
with them in these lines of endeavor or displace 
those already in the field. 

It may be also noted that the Apostle Paul, 
whose actions are recorded in considerable 
detail, meddled not with social, industrial, 
economic or political conditions in the Roman 
empire. Nor did he urge others to do so. 

It is true that he made some collections for 
the poor saints in Jerusalem and exhorted to 
generosity and nohility of conduct on the part 
of all God’s people toward all men, especially 
towards fellow-members of the household of 
faith, but he did not himself undertake to reform 
the world, cure its mental, moral and physical 
ills, or provide homes for its homeless, food for 
its hungry, raiment for its naked, ete. He him- 
self was at times a sufferer from both hunger 
and nakedness, and was one of the poor of this 
world, a homeless wanderer.—1 Cor. 4:11-13. 

The glad tidings have been proclaimed 
throughout the whole world, not to convert the 
whole world, nor for the purpose of converting 
it, but “for a witness unto all nations’.—Mat- 
thew 24:14. 

. The signs fulfilling all around us—the great 
World War, followed by symbolic earthquakes 
(revolutions) and famines and pestilences, both 


_ natural and symbolic, distress of nations with 


perplexity, men’s hearts tailing them for fear, 
and for looking after those things that are com- 
ing on thevearth (radicalism, holshevism, anar- 
chy, éte.)-—-all point induhitably to the early 
establishment of the kingdom of Gnd in the 
earth. The dissolution of the present evil world 
(order of things) is a preliminary neeessarv to 
make way for the promised kingdom. Thercfore 
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the watching and waiting saints are wasting no 
vain regrcts over its prospective early demise, 
but on the contrary are obeying the Master’s 
command, “When ye see these things begin to 
come to pass, then look up and lift up your 
heads, for your redemption [deliverance] draw- 
eth nigh’.—Luke 21:10, 11, 26-28, 31. 

Are ye among these watching and waiting 
children of God, ye great church leaders of the 
Interchurch World Movement? Are ye taking 
the attitude above outlined as the correct one 
for the meek and humble followers of Jesus i in 
the present world e¢risis? 

From your prospectus I greatly fear not. I 
fear that you are about to lead your confiding 
people into the ditch. Instead of preaching the 
real and only hope of the world, the near ap- 
proach of the kingdom of God, which is his 
appointed agency for blessing the world, you 
seem to be engaged in the futile and unauthor- 


‘ized effort to patch up the present worn-out and 


dying order of things, and give a new lease 
of life to what God has condemned. - 

Why not try out our Savior’s advice to the 
rich young man: “Go scll that thou hast and 
give it to the poor. .. . and come follow me”f 
—Matthew 19:21. 

Take those 320,000,000, and the many added 
millions that vou expect to put into the brick 
and mortar and marble of fine new church houses’ " 
this year, and give it to feed and clothe the 
desolate millions of Europe and Asia. Place 
the fund in the hands: of some great and tried 
executive like Hoover, so it will not be wasted ~ 
on overhead expenses, multitudinous salaries, 
junketing committees, fool investigations and 
the like, but be wisely and impartially dispensed 
among the needy without delay; and you will 
do more to allay unrest and give a black eye to 
bolshevism in this vear of our Lord than all 
your proposed propaganda and social settlement 
work will accomplish in a century, if you had 
the century in which to work. 

If then you will follow Christ, Paul aaa other 
true imitators of Christ, in preaching the true 
gospel, the glad news that the kingdom of God 
Is very near; that the promised hlessing of all 
the families of the carth by the promised seed 
of Abraham (the Christ) is soon to begin, and 
show that you are rejoicing over the Lord's 
arrangements instead of mourning the passing 
of the present evil order, you will find many 
to listen to you and rejoice with you. 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


O NE question for each day is provided by this journal. 


The parent will find it interesting and helpful 


to have the child teke up the question each day and to aid ft ln finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible und learning where to find ia it the information which ‘s desired. 


1. Of what two parts did the first world 
consist? 

Answer: “Heavens and earth”.—See 2 Peter 3:5, 6. 

2, What part stood “out of the water’? 

Answer: The invisible, fallen angels that helped to 
degrade the human family before the flood were not 
drowned, were not “in the water”, but were reserved 
in chains of darkness until the judgment day.—Sce Jude 
6; 2 Peter 2:4. 

3. How is the second world desiqnatcd? 

Answer: “Heavens and ecarth’.—Sce 2 Peter 3:7. 

4. In what world was Peter? 

Answer: The second world.—Same reference. 

5. When was the second world to end? 

Answer: “Against [or at the begiuning of] the day 
—Verse 73 
Matthew 24:3 - 22. 

6. How long is the “day of judgment” to last? 

Answer: “A thousand years.”—2 Peter 3: 8. 

7. How was the second world to end? 

Answer: With a “fire’.—Verse 7%. 

8. What kind of fire—symbolical or literal? 
How shall we find out? 


plain statements explain symbolic language.—lIea. 28:10. 

9. What other Scriptures refer'to the second 
advent and tell what 1s to happen at that time? 

Answer: Daniel 12:1; Matthew 24: 21, 22; Zeph-- 
aniah 3:8, 9. 

10. How did the Apostle Paul express the 
matter? 

Answer: See Hebrews 12:26, 27, 29. 

11. Why is God called “a consuming fire’? 

Answer: Because he will “remove [or destroy] the 
things that are made” (man-made institutions, etc., 
that are not in harmony with truth and righteousness). 

12. Why is tt stated that God will “shake” or 
“remove” “not the earth only but heaven also”? 

Answer: Hecause religious or spiritual institutions 
not in harmony with his Word are to be “removed”. 

13. What “kingdom” ts tt that “cannot be 
moved’? 

Answer: God's kingdom.—See Daniel 2: 44. 

14. Were people in general to know, in ad- 


vance, of the “coming of the Son of man” and: 


the destruction of the world—the arrangement 
of things? 
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Answer: Compare Scripture with Scripture and let Answer: No. See Matthew 24: 37 - 39. 


PALESTINE #8 THE #® NEW 


HE imagination of mankind is fired today by the 

picture of a New Palestine —a Palestine Restored. 4 
In this the world sees more than the return of scattered al 

Israel to the Promised Land—more than a realization of 2 
the age-long aspirations of a people. It sees the renewal of 
a fount from which, for centuries past, civilization has 
drawn rich inspiration—moral, intellectual and spiritual. 
Once more united on the sacred soil of their fathers, inspired 
anew by their traditions of old, their wisdom enriched by the 
aecumulated lore of many peoples and many lands, the modern 
sons of an ancient race will give new treasures to the world. 


Palestine Restored holds out new promise to mankind. : ‘4 
U. S. SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS aays: “ 


“I think {t all constitutes an epoch in the history of the 
‘Chosen Race,’ and still more than that, it constitutes an epoch 
ta the history of civilization.” 


\ \ PALEST’ INE RESTORATION FUND 


Write for free literature. Contributions to authorized representatives or direct to 


The Zionist Organization of America 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





GOLDEN AGE REMITTANCE 
COUPON 


ZIONIBT ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen :—TI desire to help the 
Jews in the restoration of Palestine 
as their national home and enclose 


welin gedaan one, 


$..... for that purpose. 
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HOPE FOR DISTRESSED 
HUMANITY 


“STUDIES IN THE SCRIPTURES” 


give you Hope based on Fact and Faith. They tell the meaning of present world 
events and sustain both mind and heart in these distressing times. 
















ARE YOU AN INFIDEL! 


These books will give you a rational under- — 
standing of the Bible—so different from other 
works. 
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ARE YOU A CHURCH-MEMBER? 


These volumes will answer your every ques- . 
tion on Christian doctrine and practice and 
settle your misgivings and doubts. 





ARE YOU A SUNDAY SCHOOL or BIBLE CLASS TEACHER or PUPIL? 
Then you cannot afford to be without this helpful series of Scrrerurze Srvupies 
in six volumes—3,000 pages. . t 

Vol. I “The Divine Plan of the Ages’ Vol. IV “The Battle of Armageddon” 


Vol. IL “The Time ts at Hand” Vol. Vi “The Atonement’ 
Vol. III “Thy Kingdom Come” Vol. VI “The New Creation” 
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Positively the Greatest Library of the Twentieth Century 
10,000,000 already in circulation. Have you obtained yours? 


ear Comeiete Set 

oe Six VoLuMEs $4.80 POSTPAID 
Send all orders direct to publishers. 
Bible & Tract Society, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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" claim is made for perfection in the magazine, but the hopeful view it takes of the 
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This Wonderful Booklet Tells Many Things You Have 
Long Wanted to Know. It Tells About 






The scientific origin of the earth 





The iength of the seven days of creation 






The coming of sorrow, suffering, death 
The truth about the flood, about Noah aud the Ark 
The four great empires of earth 








The life and times of Jesus 





The nature, location, and destruction of hell . 






The meaning of the time of trouble, now here 
The happiness of the Golden Age, now near. 











All of these topics and many more are briefly, entertain- 
ingly, but very instructively treated in the ; 


: RI of the Pnoto-vrama 
SCEN of CREATION 
580 illustrations, 182 pages, cloth bound, size 447 x $$”, sale price 75 cents. 


OOOUE EROS TETTTUUETT LREDUDES IO TENISI TEODOR TEA OTHERS OUTS TUTTE PUTT FES x : ; y 


How to Obtain This Valuable Scenario: 


Send us two new subseriptions for Tar Gorpex Ace and we will send you, postage 
paid, one copy of the Scenario of “Creation”, above described, as a premium. 
You know what Ts Gotpey Ace is. You want your friends to enjoy it too. No 


future, its evident cndeavor to get at the truth of current events, its freedom from 
political domination, either reactionary or radical, are surely worth a dollar and 
a half a year to every one of rour neighbors and friends. 

Furthermore, to each of the subseribers you thus sceure, we will send, absolutely 
free, one copy of the 160 page, handsomely bound booklet, “Talking with the 
Dead???” This booklet is rot spiritistic propaganda, but shows what the Bible 
says on spiritism. — . 

Send the two subscriptions, at $1.50 cach, on this blank; also your name and address 


To THE GOLDEN AGE, 35 Myrtle Ave. (Borough of Brooklyn) New York, N.Y. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE 


| fie the early years of American colonies 50,000 

Men were exiled here from England and 
sold into slavery ranging from a few years to 
life. The colonists also made slaves of some 
Indians, but found them hard to manage. The 
first African slaves were sold in Virginia in 
1619, by a Dutch man-of-war, in exchange for 
provisions. Subsequently Newport and Bristol, 
R.I. became centers from which regular raids 
on the African coast were made, and vast 
numbers of Negroes were seized and brought 

“here into slavery. 

Although slavery was forbidden by the con- 
stitutions of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
the capital for the Rhode Island slave raids was 
largely obtained in Boston, and slavery was 
common in both states. The old North Church 
in Boston still contains a gallery that was used 
by the household slaves of some of the families 
that furnished the capital for the raids in ques- 
tion. The treatment of the slaves varied greatly, 
depending upon the owner's benevolence and 
the development of the community’s conscience. 
In 1780, in a certain American state, a Negro 
who had killed a white man was found by Saint- 
John Creveceenr, confined in a cage and left 
there to be devoured by the elements and by 
insects. He was still living when Creveceur 
saw him, although his eyes had been destroyed. 
: The development of slavery southward was 
dué-to the invention of the cotton-gin, which 
made cotton a profitable crop, capable of being 
tilled by slave labor. At this time objection to 
the evangelization of slaves was raised on the 
ground that a haptized slave might claim free- 
dom asa Christian. Slavery in the North gradu- 
ally bétame unprofitable; and between 1777 and 
1800 Pennsylvania and the states north had 
abolished it. Those who found it unprofitable 
could see many reasons why it was unchristian. 
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By 1850 there were 2,000 families in the South 
with 100 to as high as 2,500 slaves each, managed 
by white or colored overseers; and about 350,000 
families had smaller numbers, generally man- 
aged by the owner himself. Three-fourths of- 
the whites owned no slaves at all, but defended 
the institution. Owners and managers varied 
greatly in character, intelligence and temper, 
and treated their slaves accordingly. Occasion- 
ally the most kind-hearted and easy-going were 
the least successful and had to sell their hold- 
ings, thus causing the heart-rending breaking of 
family ties. By 1860 one-sixteenth of all slaves 
had been freed; and many were enjoying full 
citizenship. ; 

For two centuries the American people as a 
whole profited by the unpaid labor of the Negro - 
and then set him adrift, ragged, unguided and 
unlettered, to assume the burdens of citizenship 
and to be further exploited by politicians, to his 
real injury. But “the chain that holds the slave 
has its other end fastened to the master’; and 
the Almighty God of Justice paid the back 
wages of the slaves in the flood of white blood 
that flowed from all parts of a guilty land in 
the Civil War of 1861-1865. 


Negro Distribution 
A: the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the Negro was 19% of the population; at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, 11.6% 
of the population; at the present ‘time, 10% of 
the population. In every state in the union the 
proportion of Negroes is slowly decreasing. 
Roughly speaking, the black belt is a strip 
250 miles wide, beginning at Richmond, Va., and 
running through Raleigh, N. C., Columbia, S. C., 
Macon, Ga., Montgomery, Ala., Vicksburg, Miss., 
and Shreveport, La. into eastern Texas. The 
center of Negro population is in northeastern 
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Alabama, near the city of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

There are over 50% Negro population in 
South Carolina and Mississippi, over 374% in 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Louisiana, over 


25S in Virginia, North Carolina and Arkansas, - 


over 1245 in Tennessee and Texas, over 5% in 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Oklahoma, over 
1% in thirteen other states and less than 1% in 
the eighteen far northern and western states. 
In 1910 there were living in the United States 
473 Negroes who were born in Africa, 100 born 
in Asia, 94 born in Australia and 61 born in 
various Pacific Islands. At the same time the 
occupations of all Negro workers (and these 
comprise one-seventh of the total working popu- 
lation of the United States) were: 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Husbandry 2,893,375 
Domestic and Personal Service...._______-_----1,122, 231 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries._...651,377 
Transportation (including 37 railroad officials) 255,969 
Trade (including 135 bankers and bank officials) 119,491 
Professional Service (including 123 chemists, 
- asgayers and metallurgists, 237 civil and 
mining engineers and surveyors, 478 dentists, 
« 798 lawyers and judges, and 3,077 physicians 


and surgeons)... Sreedhar 
Extraction of minerals (including 126 mine 
operators) ....---—--_- ++ 61,12 


Public Service 0 
Clerical Oceupations._.___E YS 
5,192,535 


Negro Migration 

HE Negro race is not migratory, and therein 

is much of its value and reliability. How- 
ever, the World War, which disturbed every- 
thing else, disturbed also the Negro. Immigra- 
tion from Europe ceased, former immigrants 
returned, and at the close of the war America 
was short three million immigrant laborers. 

Northern employers were troubled by short- 
age of labor and high wage demands, and looked 
toward the South jor a possible labor supply. 
‘Theysgent representatives South to find many 
Negroes whose carnings were small, due to the 
plant-destroving boll- weevil and to consequent‘ 
unemplorment ot cotton acreage. 

These employment agents promised the Ne- 
groes better wages, better housing, better edu- 
eation forthe children, better treatment in the 
courts, and free transportation for themselves 
and their families if they would come North. 
One large railroad system operating in the 
South started special trains, notifying the Ne- 


; groes at each stop that any who wanted to come 


North might do so without charge. As a result, 
500,000 migrated to a climate to which they 
were unaccustomed, and on account of bad hous- 
ing conditions died in large numbers. 

The factory doors which had hitherto been 
closed to the Negro opened wide, and to a large 


extent still remain open, and large numbers of . 
the migrators who formerly worked in southern )+ : 
fields are now engaged int all sorts of industrial 


occupations in the North. The plants of seven 
states, numbering 244 plants in all, into which 
Negro laborers were introduced during the war 
were investigated by the Department of Labor 
as to conditions prevailing during 1918 and 1919 
and disclosed a good feeling between whites and 


blacks in all the plants, with the blacks showing 


equal attendance and supplying an equal quan- 
tity and quality of work. 

However, the Northern social organism did 
not support the sudden influx. At first the new 
arrivals were crowded into certain sections long 
recognized as plague-ridden, disease-infected 
and vice-ruled; but when the new arrivals, as in 


case of Detroit, increased 500% in five years, - 


those sections could not contain the newcomers, 
and other sections were necessarily occupied. 
Declines in real estate values followed; and al- 
though these declines were quickly succeeded by 
recoveries larger than the declines, due to the 
enormous rents collected from the new arrivals, 
racial prejudices developed and trouble ensued. 


Southern Negro Prosperity . 
HEN the Negroes first began to go North 
not much attention was paid to their exodus 
in the South. But the size of the migration 
seriously affected the Southern labor market, 
increased the shortage of farm products, raised 
the prices of foodstuffs; and cre long the plant- 
ers and Chambers of Commerce of the Suuth 
were urging the Negroes to return South to 
bettered conditions, such as larger wages and 
gilts of land suitable for homes and gardens. 
Meantime, those Negroes who remained in the 
more fertile parts of “the South had fared far 
better than most of those who went North. Vast 
numbers of them work ona crop-sharing system; 
and where the farm superintendents and oper- 
ators are honest men, the Negrocs have made 
enough out of the high prices obtained for their 
products. to lift them completely out of poverty. 
There are vast sections of the Mississippi 
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River delta land in the hands of Negroes who 
have become well-to-do. Many of these farmers 
have accumulated fortunes ranging from $10,000 
to $175,000 and are permitted the full use of 
sidewalks, streets and thoroughfares. 

These lands have produced as high as 500 Ibs. 
of 51-cent cotton per acre, and under such con- 
ditions the making of money by an industrious 
and intelligent man is most natural. One such 
man, a Negro who had nothing eighteen years 
ago, now owns 1,600 acres of this land. Nine 
Negroes have recently clubbed together and 
bought a tract of 1,200 acres; and twenty-five 
others have clubbed together and bought a 3,000 
acre tract for $225,000, intending to cut it up 
into 100-acre farms. In one county of Missis- 
sippi Negroes possess more than $3,000,000 
worth of property and over 2,000 automobiles. 

With improved economic conditions the Negro 
has improved otherwise, has organized an in- 
surance company doing a large business, has 
employed a farm demonstration agent in one 
important agricultural center, and has organ- 

. ized various kinds of commercial enterprises in 
- many places. Among these is a steamship line. 


General Negro Advancement | 

AP HE Pe percentage of Negrocs that own their 
own homes has increased from 18. 7% in 

1890 to 23.3c4 in 1910, and varied in 1910 in 

the different states as follows: 






































New York —....-_.. 7.8 Indiana. 26.4 
District of Columbia_.10.8 Missouri _____ 26.6 
Pennsylvania . 13.3 Colorado 27.6 
Georgia - .. 14.7 Florida 20.7 
Rhode Island _ 15.2 Oregon . 28.2 
Massachusetts ... 16.2 Texas —.--.--.—-__—-. 28.5 
Alabama ..—. _.. 16.4 Idaho —.. 28.7 
Mississippi... 16.5 ‘North Carolina 28.7 
Touisiana .. 17.1 Towa —..____.__. 29.9 
Connecticut ———_-.-. 18.1. Ohio 01 
Wyoming —._.-... 18 | New Mexico —____._ 30.3 
South Carolina —.. 18.5 New Hampshire —.. 30.6 
New Jersey ...._— _.18.6 Arizona ..._______. 30.7. 
“West Virginia 19.3 Kentucky - . 31.8 
Vermoit .....---—. 20.4 Washington . 32.4 
Tal cence 21.2 Montana —.—_-. 32.8 
Winois 23.0 Oklahoma ——-—__-. 35.3 
Delaware ..---.--. 23.2. North Dakota _-__.. 35.6 
N ebraska, ... bceateoets 24.1 Nevada .....- 35.7 
Arkansas*... 1... 24.6 California . . 37.8 
Minnesota —.....-...- 24.7 Virginia .... . 41.3 
Tennessee —.....--—--25.3 Michigan 44.0 
Maryland ......—---- 25.6 South Dakota ____-. 45.1 
Wisconsin ........... 25.6 Kansas .-..-..—.. - 49.6 


In education the Negroes do not linger so 
far behind the whites as many suppose. In 1910 
the percentage of native whites that spent some 
time in school was 22.9 and of Negroes 17.0. 
The percentazce of illiteracy is rapidly decreas- 
ing; in 1890 it was 57.1; in 1900 it was 44.5 and 
in 1910 it was 30.4, while for persons between 
the ages of ten and fourteen it was 18.9. In 
cities of over 100,000 it was 12.6 and in forty- 
five American cities of over 100,000 it was 6%. ° 


Race Riots North and South 
HE United States has suffered’ deservedly 
in the eyes of intelligent people elsewhere 

because of the race riots that have disgraced 

New York City, Philadelphia, Chester, Coates- 

ville, Washington, Norfolk, Charleston, Atlanta, - 

Knoxville, Memphis, Springfield (O.), Indiana 

Harbar, Chicago, Springfield, (Ill.), East St. 

Louis, Omaha, Longview, Houston, Bisbee and 

other places. At the riot in East St. Louis over - 

forty Negroes were.slaughtered, while at Wash- 
ington and Chicago it is said that six hundred 
fatalities occurred. Outnumbered ten to one, the’ 

Negro stands no chance in a race riot, and resis- . 

tance only increases the fury of the mob that 

has allowed race prejudice to sweep it off its 
feet for a time. 

‘ The temper of these mobs was shown in the 

nine-hour battle at Omaha in which a mob of 

thousands determined to lynch one Negro of- 
fender, stormed the county jail, located on the 
fifth floor of the Court House, scaled the walls 
by rope ladders, burned the lower floors with 
all their precious records, damaged the building 
to the extent of $1,000,000, forced the surrender 
of the prisoner, shot him to death, dragged his 
body by hand and by automobile through -the 
streets, kicked, hanged and finally burned it. 

And all this time American ehurches send mis- 

sionaries to China instead of Nebraska. 

The mob seized $50,000 worth of arms from 
hardware establishments, burned a patrol 
wagon, took the rope meant for the Negro and 
threw it over the mayor’s head, dragged him a 
block, threw the rope over a trolley pole and 
twice hauled him from the ground, and would 
have hanged him had not police officers cut the 
rope. It fired repeatedly at the 121 helpless 
prisoners assembled on the roof of the burning 
building, and was subdued only by the arrival 
of national troops. 
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Of a different nature was the trouble near 
Helena, Ark., having its origin apparently in the 
dishonesty of certain farm superintendents or 
operators who refused to give the Negro farm- 
ers the large profits which the high prices of 
cotton had enabled them to earn. These farmers 
work for a share of the cropa; they furnish all 
the labor, the superintendent or operator of the 
farm furnishing everything else. This arrange- 
ment works well or ill, depending upon the 
honesty of the supervising white man who has 
the farm in control. 

In. some places these white men have taken 
advantage of the Negroes, forcing them to turn 
over all their cotton in payment for supplies 
which, in instances, have amounted to but a 
mere fraction of the value of the cotton, and 
refusing to give settlements or statements of 
aceount. For example, a ease is cited where.a 
Negro worked 27 acres for a year and produced 
six bales of cotton, his share of which was $753. 
Tn lieu of a settlement he was charged $52.60 for 
freight charges for removing nine small articles 
100 miles and $700 for groceries which could not 
have been worth more than $150; and when he 


- made objection was ordered off the place, pen- 


niless, with nothing for his year’s work. 

At a point below Helena where the Negro 
population is largely predominant, a number of 
Negroes, acting under white legal advice, form- 
ed an association for mutual legal protection 
and were preparing to bring legal action against 
certain white Jandlords. It is admitted that 
these Negroes were hard-working farmers, con- 
sidered the hest class of Negroes in the South. 
It is also admitted that their association, while 
organizing, had armed guards about the build- 
ing or buildings where the meetings were held, 
or at any rate that in the meeting there were 
mon who were armed. 

While ane of these meetings was in progress, 
an automobile containing a white deputy sheriff 
and others in search of a revenue violator had 
a tire~hurst in front of the house. This was 
probably mistaken for a shot and was answered 
by a shot from the house, the beginning of a 
small-sized war, in which, within the next few 
days, twenty-five blacks and five whites were 
killed, and others wounded. 

Within a few more days forty-eight Negroes 
were sentenced to death or penal servitude with- 
out any Witnesses in their defense being called. 





Twelve of these were sentenced to death, and 
six of the twelve were sentenced to the gallows 
in a total of seven minutes time. Ten were 
sentenced to twenty-one years, and eleven were 
given one year for night-riding. It is claimed 
that the accused men were provided with the 
best available local white lawyers, They were 
tried before a white jury, blacks being excluded 
from jury duty in that section. 


Negro-Lynching Problema 

EE -Attorney General Gregory of Texas ‘said’ 
of lynching: 

- “Lynch law is the most cowardly of crimes. Tnsatic 

ably the victim is unarmed, while the men who lynch - 

ate armed and in large numbers. It is e deplorable 

thing under any circumstances.” 

Henry Watterson, Editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal says: 

“Lynching should not be misconstrued. It is not an 
effert to punish crime. It is a sport which has as its 
excuse the fact that a crime, of greater or less gravity, 
has been conmmitted or is alleged. A lynching party 
rarely is made up of citizens indignant at the law's 


\~ 


delays or failures, It often is made up of a mob bent -*: 


upon diversion, and proceeding in a mood of rather 
frolicsome ferocity ta have a thoroughly good time. 
Lynchers are not persons who strive fram day to day 
toward social betterment. Neither are they always 
drunken ruffians, Oftentimes they are ruffians wholly 
sober in-so-far as alcoholic indulgence is concerned, 
but highly stimulated by an opportunity to indulge in 
spectacular murder when there is no fear that the grand 
jury will return murder indictments against them.” 

In the thirty years, 1889-1918, lynching mobs 
murdered 3,224 persons in the United States, of 
whom 2,522 were Negroes and 702 were white 
persons. Of the Negro victims fifty were women, 
and of the whites eleven were women. 

What a lynching is like in Christian America 
may be gathered from the following account 
taken from the Chattanooga Times: 

“Jim MelIlherron, the Negro who shot and killed 
Pierce Rodgers and Jesse Tigert, two white men, at 
Estill Springs last Friday, and wounded Frank Tigert, 
w&s tortured with a red-hot crowbar and then burned 
to death here tonight at 7:40, by twelve masked men. 
A crowd of approximately 2,000 persons, among whom 
were women and children, witnessed the burning. 

“McTlherron, who was badly wounded and unable to 


walk, was carried to the scene of the murder, where 


preparation for a funeral pyre was begun. 
“The captors proceeded to a spot about 2 quarter of 
a mile from the railroad station and prepared the death 
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tire. The crowd followed and remained throughout the 
horrible proceedings. The Negro was led to @ hickory 
tree, to which they chained him. After securing him 
tu the tree a fire was laid. A shart distance away another 
tire was kindled, and into it was put an iron bar to heat. 

“When the bar became red hot 2 member of the mob 
jabbed it toward the Negro’s body. Crazed with fright, 
the black grabbed hold of it, and as it was pulled through 
his hands the atmosphere was filled wth the odor of 
burning flesh. This: was the first time the murderer 
gave evidence of his will being broken. Scream after 
gcream rent the air. As the hot iron was applied to 
various parts of his body his yells and cries for mercy 
could be heard in the town. 

“After torturing the Negro several mimutes one of 
the masked men poured coal oil on his feet and trousers 
and applied a match to the pyre. As the flames rose, 
enveloping the black’s body he begged that he be shot. 
Yells of derision greeted his request. The angry flames 
consumed his clothing, and little blue blazes shot upward 
from his burning hair before he lost consciousness.” 


Of another Sunday morning lynching in the 


center of a Christian city of 7,000 population. 


in the same state and not greatly unlike similar 
occurrences at Coatesville, Pa., and Springfield, 


- TIL, the Memphis News Scimitar said: 


“Not a domino hid a face. Every one was unmasked. 
Leaders were designated and assigned their parts. Long 
before the mob reached the city the public square was 
choked with humanity. All waited patiently. Women, 
with babies, made themselves comfortable. . 

“At last the irons were hot. 

“A red streak shot out; a poker in a brawny hand was 
boring out one of the Negro’s eyes. The Negro bore 
the ordeal with courage, only low moans escaping him. 
Another poker was working like an auger on the other 
orbit. 

“Swish. Once, twice, three times a red hot iron dug 
gaping places in Lation Scott’s back and sides. 

‘“*Fetch a hotter one,’ somebody said. The execution 
went on. ‘ 

“Now some one had another poker—jabbing its ficry 
point into the ribs of the doomed black. 

“Then rubbish was piled high about the agonized 
body;-squirming beneath its load. 

“Wore and more wood and rubbish were fed the firg, 
but at three o'clock Lation Scott was not dead. Life 
finally fled at four o’clock. 

“Women scarcely changed countenance as the Negro’s 
back wad iromed with the hot brands. Even the execn- 
tioners maintained their poise in the face of bloody 
creases left by the irons—irons which some housewife 
had been using. 

“Three and a half hours were required to complete 


* the execution.” 








Sein 


In the year 1919 there were 78 blacks and 
6 whites lynched in the United States—22 in 
Georgia,. 12 in Mississippi, 10 in Arkansas, 8° 
each in Alabama and Louisiana. Of the re- 
maining number 9 were in Northern states and 
15 in various Southern states. Eleven of these 
were burned to death, two beaten to death aud 
one cut in pieces. Ten of them were soldiers in 
the World War. Thirty-four of them were taken . 
from officers and jails in fourteen states. The 
causes of lynching were as follows: 
Murder 27 
Assault on white woman ——_____..]£ 
Attempted assault on white woman_.___.____. 5 














Insulting white woman 5 
Intimacy with white woman_—_.____.____.. 2 


Attempting to pull white woman from horse_____._ 1 
Shooting white man 12 
Assault on white man. 
Altercation with white man_____________... 1 
Beating and robbing white man__._._______. 1 
Found under bed in white man’s house-_._____. 1 
Not turning out of road for white boy in auto. 1 
Misleading mob . 1 
Insulting white man———__________-________ I 
Boastful remarks re killing of sheriff 1 
Result of race riot————_______.. 1 
Talking of Chicago Riot-_________________. 1 
Expressing himself too freely re lynching of Negro 1 
Leader among Negroes : 1. 
Circulating incendiary literature ———__________ 1 
Member of Non-Partisan League ____.. I 
Trouble between white and colored cotton mill workers 1 
Abetting riot 
Causes unknown _4 


Total ea ca ee 














4 











Negro Characteristics e. 
T is claimed by some that during the World 
War the Negroes though constituting but 
ten percent of the population, supplied fifteen 
percent of the soldiers, thus taking the places 
of others exempted. We do not know the facts 
of this assertion, but we do know that when the 
richest man in America would surround his 
home at night with the most trustworthy guards 
that his means could provide, he chose colored 
men for the task; and the faithfulness of Ne- 
groes has endeared them to true Americans in 
all ages. An instance of their reliability was 
brought to light in one of the Northern race 
riots in 1919, when a Negro policeman shot 
another Negro for firing at a white policeman, 
The Negroes are peaceful and law-abiding. 
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They have never been accused of night-riding 
and lynching. They have shown that they can 
" suffer without becoming embittered, and can 
forgive those who have done them wrong. As a 
race they are happy, gentle, affectionate and 
humorous; and most of them are honest and 
industrious. To be sure they have faults; but 
so have others. Those who have had the free- 
dom of the homes of the southland for a hun- 


dred years have seldom betrayed their trust. 


Ten years ago an old colored man of some 
means and education, acting as Santa Claus for 
the Confederate Soldiers Home at Atlanta, Ga., 
found there his old master, Thomas M. Yopp, 
whom he had rescued from the field of battle 
and nursed back to strength fifty-six years be- 
fore. Since finding him this Negro has visited 
the Soldiers Home annually at Christmas time 
on the same errand. Moved by this example of 
love and faithfulness, the Georgia legislature 
has provided funds to carry on the work; and 
the Governor of the state and other officials 
were present at the last Christmas celebration. 


The Negro and The South 


HILE the social attitude of the South 

toward the Negro is one of aloofness, it is 
not more so than in the North; and it is a 
significant fact that in the South it is generally 
recognized that there are many good Negroes 
and few bad ones, and that the good ones are 
valuable and useful citizens. Mobs in the South 
‘never, as in the North, vent their anger against 
the colored people as a whole. 

The South is still suffering from the effects 
of the Civil War; and although she has not done 
for the Negro all that could hs wished, yet she 
is constantly doing something; and in sections 
where the races have known each other for 
generations, and where the Negroes own prop- 
erty and the whites are educated, there is seldom 
any trouble between them. 

The best lawyers in the South still keep up 
practice on both the civil and the criminal side 
of the court. In many localities Negroes are 
sure of a fair trial, and there are instances 
where they have been defended trom mobs with 
the gredtest;,courage. The whites always aid 
the colored churches and are always glad to 
speak in them when requested. The hest type 
of Southerner tries to be just to the N ‘egro and 
to avoid pampering him. 


‘ 
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Hopes of Negro Well-Wishers 
HE Negro educators of North Carolina met 
and proclaimed a platform condemning all 
advocacy of social equality with the whites, 
intermarriage of the races and all attempts to 
settle racial disputes by violence. 

Dr. George Cleveland Hall, a prominent 
Chicago Negro; says: 

“Our enemies always emphasize social equality. But 
you will notice we put the strong pedal on economic 
and political equality. Let us have these and social 
equality will take care of itself.” 


Negroes Elsewhere 


AD as are the injustices visited upon the 
Negro in America; and horrible as are the 
atrocities which an honest examination of the 


subject compels one to mention, yet America is - 


today the best country for the Negro, and the 
race has made greater progress here than under 
any other government on earth. 

It is claimed that the Negroes of Cape Colony, 
South Africa, who are of exactly the same type 
as American Negroes, are allowed to do only 


menial labor, for which they receive an equiva-+ ; 


lent of 373 cents per day. They may travel only © 
on a pass and on the streets called for by the 
pass, and only at the time called for in the pass, 
a pass being required for every movement from 
one locality to another. 

Change of employment cannot be made with- 
out the written consent of the previous em- 
ployer. Married women cannot live with their 
husbands without paying a special tax of one 
shilling per month. Natives pay the same taxes 
as whites and special taxes in addition, but the 
children of black taxpayers are rigidly excluded 
from the schools. Since 1913 it is a criminal act 
for a native to buy real estate from a white 
owner, whites being allowed to sell only to 
other whites. 

The remedy for the injustices the Negro has 
suffered, and still suffers, is the same ‘remedy 
that the Lord has reserved for the downtrodden 
of every race and clime. It is the coming of 
Messiah’s kingdom of wisdom, justice, love 
and power, which will remove all the disabil- 
ities under which every race and class of human 
beings suffer, lifting up from poverty to wealth, 
from ignorance to enlightenment, from sorrow 
to joy, from weakness to strength, from sickness 
to health and from death to life. Lord, hasten 
the day of thy kingdom! 


BE 
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An Alaskan Gold Tragedy 
N the summer of 1897 we 
turned all our property into 

eash and went to Port Town- 

; send, Washington, where we 

formed a company of seven- 
teen persons, composed of sixteen men and one 
woman. We built and fitted out a small boat, 
The Elk, and with high hopes sailed away on 
June 11, 1898. It was the irony of fate that 
out of that company only one-third are known 
to. have been alive a year later, and one of 
them a woman, who at that time weighed less 
than one hundred pounds and who escaped 
as by a miracle. 

Early on the morning of June 24 we first saw 
the Aleutian Islands just above the horizon, 
after having been out of sight of land for 
thirteen days. As we neared the Islands we 

passed reefs, in one place sailing between rocks 
which did not appear to be more than fifty 
feet apart. But the captain thought we could 
make the passage safely, as we did not draw 
more than six feet of water, whereas if we went 
around it would take us a good many miles out 
of our course. If a storm had come up at this 
time we would most certainly have been sent 
to the bottom. 

A little later, after passing through Unimak 
Pass into the Bering Sea, a terrible storm came 
on, accompanied by a dense fog. The supply of 
coal became exhausted, the men mutinied and 
threatened to hang the captain, and Mr. Bens 
the engineer. They sawed up the lumber which 
we had brought with us to make sluice boxes, 
and for which we had paid a big price, to keep 
the fires going under the boilers, tore the mat- 
tresses from the beds, soaked their contents 
with kerosene and fed them to the flames, to- 
gethér with a ton of the pork we had brought 
with us as food. When the storm abated and 
the fog lifted, it was diseovered that the boat 
was in the same position as when the storm 
hegan, whereupon the mutineers returned the 
hoat to’ the’ captain's control. In a week he 
brought™us under sail into Duteh Harbor. 

Dutch Harbor is in the Aleutian Islands, S00 
miles directly south of Bering Strait, and about 

- two thousand nules almost due west from Port 
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__ MANUFACTURING AND MINING 





With my husband I was in the great rush 
of thousands to the Alaskan gold fields 
during the summer of 1898; and I here 
condense some items from my journal 
which may be of interest to readers of 
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Townsend. The town is situ- 
ated at the foot of a low hill 
on a stretch of level land 
running along the beach, and 
in front of it is a small bay, 
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—Bertha Bens, 


both entirely surrounded by — 


high green mountains, so that a glimpse of the 
ocean is caught at a certain point in the bay. 
The mountains had not a tree or a shrub on 
them, but were covered with a growth of beauti- 
ful wild flowers and moss about a foot thick, and 
looked greener to me than any green thing I 
had ever seen. . 


After three days ‘in Dutch Harbor, laying in - 


coal and water, we sailed again, July 7, straight 
north through the Bering Strait, on up past the 
Arctie Circle, and into Kotzebue Sound, where 
we engaged Indians to pilot our ship up the 
Selawik River. We landed in the Sound, July. 
14, and had hardly dropped anchor before a 
half dozen Indians boarded us. 
The Indians knew very little English, but 


were friendly and always hungry. They had no | 


use for the knives, forks and spoons laid before 
them, but saw only the victuals the cook had 
placed on the watertank on deck, This was 
round and about four feet high; some climbed 
on top while others stood around, and a dozen 
brown hands were stretched out at the same 
time to grab what they could, a piece of bread 
or meat with one hand, and a quantity of beans 
with the other. They conveyed the food to their 
mouths in the way that suited them best, and 
then wiped their hands on the front of their 
parkies or outer shirts, much as a two-year-old 
child would that had been taught no better. - 

When the men tried to teach them to feed 
themselves with fork and spoon, they would 
hold the fork in the fist, thrust it into a piece of 
meat, hold it up in the air, take the meat off the 
fork with the fingers and convey it to the mouth. 
When trying to feed themselves with a spoon, 
the spoon would frequently turn upside down 
just before it reached the mouth. This method 
of eating did not satisfy them after they had 
tried it once. | 

Both men and women chew tobacco, and it 
seems as if they cannot get enough. They do 
not chew as does a white man, but put a piece 
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an inch square into their mouths, suck it and 
swallow the juice, so that nothing is lost. If 
they get tired sucking, or if they take it out to 
eat something, they stick it behind the right 
ear until they want it again. 
The old Indian who served as our pilot up the 
Selawik brought with him his whole tribe, his 
children and grandchildren, and a few near 
relatives, thirty-five in number, not counting the 
dogs. The sleds of some of these Indians were 
sixteen feet long, with runners of solid ivory, 
some spliced while others were all of one piece, 
evidently from mastodons. The straw mats 
which they make of dried swamp grass, braided 
and sewed. together, would be an ornament to 
any modern home. 
__ In the winter the Indians build fires in their 
huts twice a day, seldom using more than an 
armful of sticks for either fire. When the fire is 
nearly out the coals are covered up with ashes, 
and the hole in the roof is covered with a clari- 
fied skin. The hole through which they crawl 
into the hut is covered in the same way. This 
affords the women ample light to sew by, and 
they do some very fine work on their footwear. 
In the morning they warm their bodies by tak- 
ing off the upper garments, and the children 
take off all the clothes they have on. 

We found the Indians in this part of Alaska 
strictly honest. We could trust them in or out 
of sight. We never thought of such a thing as 
locking our doors when we left the camp, even 
to be gone all day, and never missed anything 
or found anything disturbed, although it was 
not uncommon when returning to camp to find 
-a dozen of them stretched out on the cabin floor 
so thickly that it was almost impossible to get 
around them without stepping on them. They 
soon learned the hours for meals and were 
around promptly on time, and sometimes for a 
week or more at a time, before they proceeded 
on their journeys. Many of these Indians were 
Christians, converts from the Quaker mission 
in Kotzebue Sound. 

A young Indian cannot get married until he 
is the happy possessor of a good blanket. This 
he then throws over the girl of his choice, while 
running after her; and if she allows him to catch 
her, she thus gives consent to become his wife. 
They then live together for a time, after which, 
if no one objects and hoth are satistied, they are 
considered married. If, on the other hand, they 
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do not agree, or do not care to live together for 
life, they simply part, going their own ways. 

If more female children are born than are 
desired, they are neglected at birth, with con- 
sequences fatal to the child and frequently to 
the mother. Polygamy and polyandry are un- 
known. The natives are peace-loving and peace- 
able; they do not quarrel with one another. | 
They are bright and learn rapidly. One young 
man who visited our cabin learned all the letters 
of the alphabet, and to read and write his name, 
in two days. a 

Among the Kotzebue Indians the summer 
seems to be the season for hunting game of a 
special kind, judged from what occurred while 
the Elk was on its way up the Selawik. Men ~ 
and women took off a garment at a time, their 
costumes consisting of but two pieces, trousers 
and parka (loose shirt), hunting for what they 
could find, and evidently expecting to find some- 
thing. As fast as they found the game they put 
it into their mouths. A favorite method was to 
put one end of a seam into the mouth, biting and _ 
running to the end of the seam, destroying and-~ 
swallowing anything in the way of animal life 
that might be so unfortunate as to be on the 
track of the ivory crushers that were running 
them down. 

The girls are very good-looking up to about 
fifteen or sixteen years, at which time they are 
usually married. They age very rapidly after 
that; and within a few years it is almost impos- 
sible to judge their ages, and they keep no age 
records of any kind. 

The Indians carried with them walrus-hide 
boats, decked over entirely except a place in the 
middle large enough to receive the hips, the 
feet being stretched out under the covered part. 
Although these kayaks, as they are called, are 
so light that an Indian carries them as easily as 
a gun, and so small that a white man can 
searcely keep himself right side up in one of 
them, yet the Indians seemingly take as much 

‘comfort in them as a white man does in a rock- 
ing-chair. They use a single paddle, with a 
blade at each end, dipping the water first on 
one side and then on the other, and speeding 
through it like an arrow. 

The Indians drink large quantities of water. 
Before starting on a journey I have seen four 
or five of them drain the contents of a common 
wooden water-bueket, filled for the purpose only 
a few minutes before. And the first thing they 
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ask for after coming in from a journey is a 
drink of cold water. 

In the spring large quantities of salmon are 
caught and dried for winter use. The backbone 
is removed, and the fish hung in the sun. There 
are no fies to “blow” or infect them; and in a 
short time the flesh becomes as dry and hard as 
a chip of wood. No salt is used in the drying 
process, the air furnishing all the curing pro- 
perties required. 

Their sepulchres are log:cribs built on posts 
high enough from the ground so that a man can 
walk under them. Into one of these the body is 
put with all its earthly belongings, gun, knife, 
blanket and other possessions,.all safe from 
molestation. In a year’s time there is nothing 
left of the body but the bones, and it is claimed 
that this is entirely due to the action of the air. 

As we went up the Selawik we saw vast 

ches of the so-called tundra for which Alaska 
is famous. The ground is covered with a dense 
growth of grass and moss which looks smooth 
as a lawn, and yet it is almost impossible to 
travel over. This accounts for the winter travel 
described later in this article. The grass forms 
large stools, which mat together with holes 
between them filled with water often more than 
two feet deep. Large quantities of blueberries 
and some cranberries, salmon berries and red 
currants grow in the tundra. 

The tundra is the breeding-place of the mos- 
quitoes about which every writer on Alaska has 
had much to say. When disturbed these insects 
fly in swarms so thick that it is difficult to 
breathe without swallowing them, and their 
incessant attacks almost drive a person frantic. 

While we were on our way up the Selawik 
ten of the men went ahead on a prospecting trip, 
returning in a few days much discouraged, with 
hands, feet and faces badly swollen with mos- 
quito bites, with no gold, and nothing to encour- 
age them to look for it. Five of these ten men 
had had enough and went back down the Sel- 

awik from here, eventually finding their way 
back to the States in safety. 

Although on the edge of the Arctic Circle the 
eountry hereabout was dotted with clusters of 
straight, slender spruce trees, some of them 
sixteen; to eighteen inches through at the butt. 
This wood is very soft and has little strength 
when dry. From the earliest growth of the tree 
the. limbs all start from the heart, making it 


difficult to split. 
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On September first, the Elk was run into a 
little lake near the head waters of the Selawik, 
there to winter. Had she remained in the open 
channel she would certainly have been crushed 
when the ice floated out in the spring. Meantime 
my husband and [ had made a box-shaped boat 


to hold our belongings, and were now ‘ready to - 


set forth to make our fortunes. 
I asked the cook for our share of the dishes 


to keep house with; and he gave me one granite ~ 


plate, one small tin plate, two tin covers from 
lard buckets, one tablespoon, one knife, one fark 
and a five-pound lard bucket half full of meat 
fryings. When I told him this was hardly 
enough dishes to keep house with. he told me 
that he could spare no more and that I might 


take them or leave them. To supplement these- 


we had two old paint buckets, two gold-pans and 
a little sheet-iron kettle, but no stove, although 
my husband afterwards made one from two 
large tin cans that he obtained by trading. 
We left the Elk on Septemher ninth; and 
during the ensuing winter, every person on 


board died of the scurvy, and strangers came 


and took possession of the vessel. 
From reports received from other prospec- 


, tors we determined to try our success in the 


head waters of the Tagragawik, which flows 
into the Selawik from the north. The current of 
this river is very strong, ani it was possible 
for us to ascend the stream but thirty tniles. 
This required fourteen days of the hardest kind 
of work, most of it in a cold rain that chilled 
us to the bone. 

At one place we came to a rapids that it 
seemed impossible to cope with. But it was a 


ease of do or die. My hushand and I shook | 


hands as old friends might do before going to 
battle: I went aboard our box and took my seat 
at the helm, while my husband took the tow- 
line. Soon we were in the edge of the boiling 
rapids. My husband was in the water above 
his knees with the tow-line over his shoulder, 
and stepping along as if he were making 
good time. But for at least ten minutes we 
made not an inch of headway, as I[ could dis- 
tinetly see by the rocks in the water. 

I dared not swing our boat in shore [further 
for fear that she would grind on the rocky 
bottom; tor we had about a ton of goods on 
hoard, besides my own weight. My husband 
dared not look around for fear of losing his 
footing. I feared that our tow-line would break 
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under the terrible strain; and if it had done so, 
our lives would have been the forfeit. Finally 
I turned the box in a trifle toward the shore, and 
to my glad surprise the craft slowly moved up 
stream. In ten minutes more we were safely 
ashore, my husband drenched and shivering 
with cold in the raw wind. A little later I was 
thrown into the water and similarly drenched. 
We finally reached the little mining settle- 
ment or prospectors’ settlement which we christ- 
ened Smoky Point; and there with seven other 
prospectors we built log-cabins, surrounded by 
stockades packed full of boughs, intended to 
shield the cabins from the full blasts of the 
Arctie winter. I helped cut the logs with a 
crosseut saw, and learned that a woman less 
than five feet tall can do many things she would 
not ordinarily think possible. We chinked the 
large logs with smaller ones and packed the 
interstices with moss. Our first stove was made 
of cobble stones laid in mortar made of mixed 
sand and clay. We moved in on October fourth. 
Along with the other prospectors we started 
to sink a hole in the ground, looking for gold. 
In about two months several of the holes had 
struck bedrock, with very little indications of 
gold and nothing to justify further effort in 
that vicinity. The thermometer was now around 
30° below zero. A little later it was 56° below. 
Shortly after New Years the men in our party 
began to plan to leave the country by crossing 
the mountains to the Koyukuk River, a branch 
ot the Yukon, and descending that stream to its 
junction with the Yukon. They began practicing 
to see how much they could haul on a sled, and 
were very much surprised at first to find how 
little they could haul. Most of them started with 
one hundred pounds. A few of them took this 
about five miles, while others began lightening 
up after making the first mile. After weeks of 
practice they could haul a load of two hundred 
pounds. The‘goods were all put up in packages 
marked with the weight, so that they knew just 
how much they had in a load. The men worked 
in harnesses which they made for the purpose. 
Early in the winter the snow was like sand, 
caused by extremely cold weather. This snow 
goes through the heaviest clothing like water 
through a sieye. In the midst of a storm a man 
cannot see three teet ahead of him, and without 
shelter would freeze in a short time. ‘Travel was 
impossible until these storms had ceased and 
the wind had packed down the snow. 
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_ Just before leaving Smoky Point my husband 
made a trip back to the lk to obtain the last of 


our supplies. When he started if Was 20° Bélow | 


zero, ‘This weather did not seem so severe to us, 
by this time, having become somewhat inured 
to the cold, so my husband took no extra cloth- 
ing with him, not even an overcoat; for he said 
this would hinder him in his travelling. He 
made the round trip of sixty miles, and returned 
alive, but there is no doubt that the great ex- 
posure and fatigue were the direct cause of his 
death; for he never saw a well day after his 
return. The round trip required six days, and 
during part of that time the thermometer was 
50° below zero. 

During the latter part of January and the 


~ 


early. part of February the men carried our - 


goods, little by little, over the mountain range, 
into the camp selected on the other side, some 
thirty miles away. Some of this work was done 
with the thermometer standing at 63° below 
zero. When the last of our goods had gone, and 
the camp was deserted, my husband came down 
with the scurvy. For a few days I doctored him« 
with remedies specially prepared for the pur- 
pose, but the time came when we must rejoin 
our goods or perish. So on February 27th, a 
bright morning, with the thermometer at 52° 
below zero, we started out for our return to 
civilization. We engaged an Indian and dog 
team to make the trip with us. ‘ 

I did not ride, but led the dogs, going before 
them and keeping up a little dog-trot, the same 
as the Indian women do, to encourage them. It 
was all up hill for many miles, and the cold air 
and high altitude made breathing very difficult. 
Travelling became more tedious. I suffered 
intense pain, and finally I could not raise my 
feet over the little lumps in the path. My hus- 


band rode a little: but the strength of all the | 


party, except the Indian guide, was completely 
exhausted by the time we reached the summit of 
the pass. Our first eamp was but a short dis- 
«tance down the eastern slope. We slept in a 
tent made of eight-ounce duck, wrapped in all 
the blankets we possessed, but scarcely lost 
consciousness during the night. 

I think I suffered more pain that night than 
ever before in my life. I could not lie on my 
side at all, and once on my back could not raise 
a hand or foot without suffering the most exeru- 
ciating pain in the muscles of the whole body. 
I never knew before what the expression “bitter 


« 
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below zero. 


. boats as soon as the ice should go out. 
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cold” meant, but I realized it then in that tent; 
for when I took off my mittens and the air 
struck my hands it ielt as if red pepper had 
been sprinkled on them. Our Indian went back 
to Smoky Point from there, promising to re- 
turn aiter five sleeps to help us farther on our 
journey. Only three white men were now in our 


.. party, aside from my husband, the others having 


determined to try to fight their way back to the 
States by the Selawik route. 

My husband now took to his bed, and from 
that bed never arose. I had to learn to chop 
wood, and finally became quite expert at it. 
After two days in this camp I was taken with 
pleurisy. If I had been anywhere else than in 
that wild country [ would have considered my- 
self sick and sent for a physician; but I doctored 
myself as best I could and kept on with my 
chopping. The three well men were busy carry- 
ing the things of the party forward to the next 
eamping place. It was three weeks before we 
broke camp, but we finally started on a bright 
morning with the thermometer standing at 43° 
This time my husband was forced 
to make the entire journey on the sled. 

As we came down the mountainside the coun- 
try before us presented a beautiful picture, 
glittering in the sun as if sprinkled with millions 
of diamonds, large and small, with not a breath 
of wind nor a sound to break the awful stillness. 
Surely this was nature in death, and I could not 
help thinking of a beautiful, white, spotless 
corpse. Everything was so cold, so pure, so 
maddening and yet so tascinating. We reached 
the camp of the three men, on a tributary of the 
Little Koyukuk: and they helped us set up our 
tent, alter which they went on down the stream 
to find a better place in which to launch the 
The 
place where they finally pitched their tents was 
fully nine miles away; but they told me it was 
ahout two miles, so as not to make me feel that 
they were too far away. At intervals of a week 
or so they visited us to see how we fared. Hatl 
I taken sick in the periods between their visits 
we would both have perished in a short time, 
as the thermometer was frequently around 50° 
below zero, although it was now nearing the 
first of April. 

My days were spent in eutting wood and in 

caring tor my husband. At night I tucked him 
up well in the blankets and erawled in beside 
him to keep him as warm as possible. We both 


wore heavy woolen caps and mittens, fur socks 
and extra coats in bed, and covered our heads 
with the blankets. This was cumbersome, but 
we had to do it or freeze before morning. After 
sleeping about two hours we usually awoke ach- 
ing with the cold, often not being able to gu to. 
sleep again; for as scoz as the fire was out it 
was as cold in the tent as it was out doors. 

When I got up in the morning our blankets, 
which were dark brown, were as white with 
frost as if it had snowed on them during the 
night. I dreaded getting up and building a fire 
worse than staying up all night and keeping one. 
When I first pulled off my mittens to hold a 
match to the kindling-wood, it felt like holding 
the-hands in a red-hot furnace. Often I made 
two or three attempts before I succeeded in’ 
getting the fire to burn, blowing in my hands 
and rubbing them, to soften them so that I 
could hold a match. 

‘he timber here was not more than seven or ° 

eight inches through, and most of it not more 
than three or tour inches. The trees are covered 
with branches from ground to top, all growing 
downward, so that the branches must be trim- 
wed off while the tree is yet standing before it 
can be felled. The upper branches are full of 
thousands of small cones. Had I but known it, 
a tea made of these cones would have saved my 
husband’s life; but alas! there was nobody there 
to tell me, and it was not until many weeks 
afterward that the same remedy was used to 
bring me back from the edge of the grave. 

I could cut only from eight to ten trees in a 
day, besides getting our meals and taking care 
of my sick husband. That amount of wood, when 
cut in stovewood lengths, would keep us warm 
for forty-eight hours. I gathered it one day and 
cut it up the next, so that I always had one day’s 
wood ahead. I dared not think what would be- 
come of us if EF should get sick for only one short 
day, or if a very severe storm should set in. 

Our stove made of old tin cans was not all 
that could he desired. Sometimes the wind would 
blow the flames and ashes out of the front of 
the stove and so fill the room with smoke that we 
eould scarcely see or breathe. To add to our 
troubles the wind blew burning sparks on to the 
tent, so that there were now thirty-six small 
holes in it. When the wind blew it was not safe 
for me to leave the tent for a minute. 

On one occasion the stovepipe was down in 
the morning; and almost as fast as I put it up, 
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the wind blew it down again. I tried to build a 
fire; but the wind blew the fire and ashes out of 
the front of the stove, and I had to give it up 
and go back to bed again. I tried it again in the 
afternoon, with no better results than in the 
morning. The wind grew fiercer every minute 
and roared down the mountain like a wild ani- 
mal. We had nothing to eat all day, not even a 
drink of water; for everything was frozen solid. 

The following day was the same as the day 
before. Again I tried to start a fire, and again 
T failed. We were, oh! so cold now, and hungry 
too. At three o’clock in the afternoon the wind 
died down somewhat, and I succeeded in starting 
a fire, although it smoked terribly. I managed 
to cook some oatmeal and a cup of tea, after a 
long time; for I had first to melt snow to get 
water for this. After eating and drinking we 
felt better, and let the fire go out, to get rid of 
the blinding smoke, and went back to bed. 

The long and intense cold made my sore side 
ache; the blankets were so heavy that I could 
hardly turn over under them; and the fir boughs 
under us were getting badly worn, so that the 
kmots and ends were sticking up all over and 
made lying on them very uncomfortable. The 
weather lasted from the sixteenth of April up 
to noon of the twenty-first, during which time we 
had only three meals. All this time we spent in 
bed and without a fire. It was too cold to talk; 
we had no need of sleep; death would have 
been a relief. 

Early in May, as I was closing up the outside 
work for the day, and bringing in the last arm- 
ful of wood, [ saw the most beautiful rainbow 
I have ever seen. There were four in one. Of 
these one was a perfect horseshoe, rising and 
setting on the same mountain. The second, a 
little higher up, was also perfect from base to 
base, as was the third, still higher. The fourth 
was like a horseshoe turned upside down, in the 
center of the upper two, and touching both. 
They were as perfect as if painted on canvass. 

Winter does not last forever, even in Alaska‘ 
and we had days early in May when the thermo- 
meter rose to 50° above zero at midday, with 
not a breath of air stirring and a dead silence 
reigning over the mountains as they lay glisten- 
ing in.the warm sunshine. 

I will spare the reader the aceount of the 
death of my husband which followed, his days 
and nights of delirium, the gradual encroach- 
ments of the terrible plague of seurvy which 
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finally brought his troubles to a peaceful end a 
little after midnight, May 15th, 1899. [ am 
grateful that he had a few days of sunshine to 
ease his last moments; but they were hard days 
tor me, atid his cries for milk, eggs, apples and 
other things impossible to secure within two 
thousand miles, will ring in my ears forever. 

‘At one o‘clock in the morning I fastened up _ 
the tent door well, so that nothing could get in, 
and started in a straight line in the direction 
in which I had been informed our neighbors had 
pitched their camp. It was freezing a little, and 
I thought the snow would hold me up. But I had 
not gone twenty steps before I was compelled 
to turn back; for every step I got in deeper, 
until I sunk in above the waist. 

I returned to the tent and got my husband’s 
snowshoes, but they were not ready for use, not 
being slung. So I got some cord that we had for 
the purpose, tied them on and left the tent again, 
taking nothing with me, not even a bite to eat, 
and I had eaten nothing but one- small biscuit 
since Thursday morning, and this was Monday. 

The first few miles I made good time, not 
breaking through oftener than every third or 
fourth step, and not falling down oftener than 
once in five minutes. This was the first time I 
had ever travelled on snowshoes, and I did 
better than I had expected. I walked fast, trying 
to run away from mvself. My heart beat rapidly, 
my eyes and cheeks burned and my brain whirled 
like mad. I dared not stop a minute, fearing 
that I might be tempted to turn back. So on, on, 
I went toward the East, over the hills and 
through the brush, with not even the sun to 
guide me; for heavy black clouds were coming 
up that hid the sun. 

It was now getting warmer and the snow was 
getting softer, so that every step I broke through, 
six or eight inches and the front of the snow- 
shoes slipped under the crust. They often be- 
came untied because I could not fasten them on 
right, or the heel or toe would slip out because 
they were too large. And now and then the ice 
would cut the strings, so that I had to take them 
off entirely and mend them. At such times I 
dared not look around; for I could not trust 
myself. Travelling up hill was harder work 
than going down. My tongue was dry and 
rough, and I was very thirsty. I had noticed 
something warm and wet on my lips some time 
back and had paid no attention to it; but on 
putting my hand to my face I found it was blood 
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running from cuts on my nose and chin, that I 
got from falling on the frozen snow. 

I had travelled many miles by this time, and 
no sign of a human habitation. Was I travelling 
in a cirele, as people do when they get lost, or 
still worse, had I lost my reason! It was well 
along in the morning, and the snow was getting 
softer with every step. In some places there was 
water under the snow. Two or three times I 
saw the river, and I must cross it somewhere; 
for the men said they were camped on the other 


side. Sometimes I stopped and called at the top. 


of my voice. But only the deepest silence reigned 
over everything; not even a bird was to be seen. 

I suddenly came upon the bank of the river, 
eight or ten feet high and very steep. There was 
a cut in the snow which bore the prints of snow- 
shoes that led down to the river. These I fol- 


lowed, but not far; for they lost themselves in a. 


pool of water a foot deep. Through this I 
waded, ‘hoping to see the prints on the other 
side, but none were visible. 
.. My snowshoes were fast giving out and I had 
used up all the cord I had to mend them. I now 
kept the river, and after travelling about a mile, 
with great difficulty keeping on my snowshoes, 
and mending them several times, came to a 
beaten path that led up the bank through a small 
patch of brush, at the end of which the path was 
wiped out as by magic. This magic was the sun. 
I retraced my steps, and just as I got to the 
river again one of my snowshoes gave out en- 
tirely, so that my foot went through to the 
bottom and I had to take the snowshoe off. Then 
I tried travelling with one for a while, but that 
would not work. It was like travelling with a 
eart with the wheels off on one side. Then I 
took them both off, and tried walking without 


_ them, but this was still worse. Burying my face 


in my hands, I lay down in the snow and prayed 
that I might die where I was. 

Then another idea occurred to me. I arose, 
placed one shoe before the other on the snow, 
and stepped from one to the other, at each step 
bending down and reaching the shoe behind and 
placing it in front again. This was the crowning 
misery of the trip; and a kind Providence had 
so arranged it that in a short time I was able to 
reach a Hard ‘path where I walked for some time 
without the need of snowshoes at all. The path 
disappeared at the edge of another long pool 
of ice-cold water that would have reached over 


the tops of my boots. 
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Not wishing to wade through this water, I 
cried, Halloo! although I saw no sign of a 
habitation of any kind. After calling five or six 
times I was so hoarse I was ready to give up in 
despair when I thought I heard a voice. I 
listened, and in a few seconds heard it again. 
I gathered all my strength, and called once more, 
which was promptly answered by a man’s strong 
voice, one of the party I sought. 

He led me to the camp; and when I had gained 
a little strength, so that I could control my 
feelings enough to speak, I told him what had 
happened, in as few words as possible. This 
brought tears to his eyes and he said again, for 
the fourth or fifth time; “But, Lady, how did 
you get here? I can hardly believe it is you. How 
did you find us? You must have come at least 
nine miles across a trackless wilderness.” 

The men were very kind. One of them gave 
me his tent, while he found shelter outside. 
They provided me with food, clean clothing and 
the opportunity for a much-needed bath. As I 
changed my garments I found that I, too, was 
far advanced in an attack of scurvy, and within 
a day or two was unable to move except with 
assistance. The men inquired how I wished my 
hushand’s body buried; I gave them the direc- 
tions previously agreed upon between us and 
they went the next day and built his sepulchre, 
high in the tops of four pine trees, where his 
bones lie bleaching until the Judgment Day. 
Late at night they returned, bringing some of 
our goods with them. 

The following day, May seventeenth, the water 
began to ooze up out of a hole in the ice. In an 
hour the river was covered with water from 
shore to shore. The following day the ice went 
out, accompanied bv large quantities of drift 
wood. On the twentieth, the ice was all gone, 
the snow had nearly all melted, only small 
patches remaining here and there, under which 
the green moss and grass were peeping through; 
the willows were again green, great swarms of 
golden-blue blowflies were sunning themselves 
on the bank, and a bumble-bee or two was con- 
tentedly humming on a fir bough. Thus suddenly 
does the Alaska winter turn into summer. 

On the twenty-first the men went to our old 
camp and brought the remainder of our goods 
down stream in our boat. On the twenty-fourth 
they broke camp, carrying me, a helpless invalid, 
hundreds of miles down mountain torrents, 
rushing rapids, past whirlpools, along the edge 
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of vast lakes and on the bosom of broad streams 
until finally they landed me safely at Nulato, on 
the Yukon River, after a journey lasting ten 
days. During the latter part of this trip all 
hands, including myself, expected my death 
momentarily; but no one ever knows what he 
ean endure in this world until put to the test. 

Nulato was much crowded when I was there, 
_ and with difficulty I was finally quartered in the 
Post Office building and cared for until able to 
travel. Here a part of my sad story was told 
by the kind men that brought me down the river. 


Many a moist eye left that room that day. The. 


men here were not ashamed of tears. I was safe 
at all times from molestation, and am glad and 
proud ‘to bear this record that there are more 
good ‘men in the world than bad ones. 

While at Nulato a steamer passed down the 

river containing a coffin in which reposed the 
body of an old sea captain who had died of 
scurvy during the winter. He had offered five 
thousand dollars if his body could be sent home 
to his friends, so a water-tight box had been 
made and into this the body was put along with 
sixty-four gallons of whisky. Where the whisky 
was obtained I do not know. 
' Prices at Nulato remind one of present prices 
in the United States. Butter was two dollars a 
pound, put up in two-pound cans. Sugar sold 
from fifty to seventy-five cents a pound. All 
canned goods were seventy-five cents to a dollar 
acan. Flour varied in price according to sup- 
ply, all the way from one dollar to ten dollars 
a fifty-pound sack. 

I saw very little gold while at Nulato. One 
Man came in and had his dust weighed, but its 
value came to only ninety-six dollars and repre- 
sented a season’s work. I asked where the gold 
had been found, but received no answer. The 
man who had the gold did not want to tell, and 
no one else seemed to know. I heard a great 
many gold stories, but they were always sur- 
rourded by secrecy. Few of the men I met while 
there had seen any gold; and most of them were 
thoroughly discouraged, disgusted, and ready 
to return to the States and work for a living. 

No doubt. there is plenty of gold in Alaska 
that has\not:yet been discovered, but there are 
so many-drawbacks connected with hunting it 
that the greater part of it will never be found. 
Cold weather and lack of fuel in winter, wet 
Springs and falls, short summers, tundra land, 
Mosquitoes, alternately high and low water, all 


are great hindrances. No wonder that many of 
these men, as [ saw them at Nulato, had parti- 
ally or entirely lost their reason. The Govern- 
ment eventually sent many of them home. 
After my recovery, or partial recovery, and 
before the end of the steamboat season, I traded 
my goods—six sacks of flour, two copper-lined 


gold pans, two picks and shovels, a handsaw ~ 


and a plane, fifteen pounds of bacon, coffee, 
sugar; candles, soap, my husband’s clothing and 
my own, and the fifty cents in money which I 
had left—for transportation from Nulato to St. 
Michael’s at the mouth of the Yukon, nine hun- 
dred miles distant. There, at the suggestion of 
a noble woman who had heard my story, the 


kindhearted miners who were going out and . : 


coming in made up a purse to pay my way to 
my mother’s home in Michigan. 

Among my things was a forty-five dollar shot- 
gun that belonged to my husband, with a box of 
cartridges and a cartridge loader. This I tried 


to sell. I offered it first for ten dollars, then for 


4 


five, then for one; and when I found I could nok 
get that I offered to give it away and failed even 


in this. Those who already had one or two guns - 


did not want another, and those who had none 
were glad of it, because they had less to carry. 
I left Nulato at two o’clock on the morning of 


June twenty-ninth. Of two hundred fifty pas- . 


sengers on the boat fifty-seven were deadheads, 
ruined and discouraged men, trying to return 
home. We reached St. Michael’s on July fourth. 
I sailed again on July tenth, reaching Dutch 
Harbor on the fourteenth, and San Francisco on 
the twenty-second. On August third I reached 
my mother’s home. 

Though I lost my home, my husband and my 


fortune on this trip, now more than twenty 2 
years in the past, I view it all calmly in retro- - 
spect in God’s “afterward” of peace (Hebrews . 


12:11); for it has brought me into a fellowship 
with the Lord that makes all trials easy to bear. 
Without these experiences I doubt not that I 
might still have been among those whose ears 
are dull of hearing the Good News of the Better 
Day. Therefore I count all these experiences 
valuable, and encourage others, who may have 
to suffer in the dark days through which the 
world is now passing, to look ahead to the time 
when the clouds will be lifted and the sunlight 
of God’s favor will shine again upon a weary 
and heartsick world, bringing in the Golden Age 
toward which we are rapidly coming. 


* 
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Transportation in Prophecy 

N 1828 the school board of Lancaster, Ohio, 

authorized the writing of the following letter: 

“You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to debate 
all proper questions; but such things as railroads and 
telegraphs are impossibilities and rauk infidelity. ‘There 
is nothing in the Word of God about them. If God had 
designed that his intelligent creatures should travel at 
the frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour by steam he 
would have clearly foretold it through his holy prophets. 
It is a device of Satan to lead immorial souls down 
to hell.” 

There are many things in the Seriptures that 
the Bible students of 1828 did not know were 
there. None knew then the the Prophet Nahum 
2:3-6 gave an interesting description of a rail- 
way train in motion, as an event that would be 
common at the time of the establishment of the 
Lord’s kingdom in the earth. And yet that is 
what the passage seems to describe. We give 
the text and the explanation which we find most 
acceptable: a 

The Prophet stands looking dt an engine 
coming toward him, and then says: “The shield 


{the thing ahead of this great warrior—its pro- 


tection from danger—the headlight] is made 
red [shines brilliantly}, the valiant men [the 
engineer and the fireman] are dyed scarlet 
{when the flames from the firebox illuminate 
the interior of the cab at night, as the fireman 
opens the fire-door to throw in the coalj. The 
chariots [the railway coaches] shall be with 
{shall be preceded by locomotives that, at night, 
have the appearance of] flaming torches, in 
the Day of Preparation.” 

Next the Prophet takes his place in the train 
and looks out of the window. Then seemingly, 
“the fir trees shall be terribly shaken [the tele- 
graph poles alongside the track seem to be fairly 
datreing]. The chariots shall rage in the streets 
{a railway is merely an elaborate, scientifically 
constructed street, or highway], they shall 
justle one against another in the broad ways 
[the clanking and humping of the ears together 
is one'of the significant items of railway travel]. 
Thev shal] seem like torches [a railway train at 
night, rushing through a distant field, looks lke 
nothing so much as a vast torch, going at tlving 
speed], they shall run Like the lightnings.” 
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Next the Prophet sees the conductor coming 
for his ticket and says: “He shall recount his 


worthies [the conductor-spends his entire time, — 


almost, counting and recounting his passengers, 
keeping them checked up, ete.]; they shall 
stumble in their walk (try walking on a rapidly 
moving train] ; they shall make-haste to the wall 
thereéf [to the next.city or town] and the coverer 
[the train shed, the station]: shall be prepared 
[the baggageman,: expressman, mail wagon, 
hotel bus, intending passengers, and friends to 
meet incoming passengers,’ will all be there wait- 
ing for the train to come]. The gates of the 
rivers shall be opened [the doors of the cars will 
be opened and the people will flow out] and the 
palace [car] shall be dissolved [emptied].” 


Of similar import and of equal interest is the 


following corrected translation of Job 40:15 to : 


41:34, with comments thereon from the pen of 


‘one of Pastor Russell’s followers, identifying 


and describing the steam-engine — stationary, 
railway and marine: ‘ 


“Behold now one with great heat [the stationary 


steam-engine], which I have made to be with thee; he 
will consume fodder [peat, wood, coal] as do cattle. 
Behold now his strength is in his loins [boiler plates], 
and his power is within the parts bent in a circle (boiler 


shell] of his belly. His tail [smoke-stack, opposite the — 


feeding cnd] will set upright like a cedar; the couplings 


of his leaping parts [connecting rods, pitmans] will he. - 


clamped together. His bones are tubes of copper; his 
solid bones [grate bars] are as hammered-out bars of 
iron. He is the greatest of the ways of power. He that 
made him [the Lord] can make His sword [Word] to 
approach unto [reveal] him. (Isaiah 27:1, 2) He shall 
rest under thin shelter [steam jackets] within a covering 
of fibrous reeds [jute] and clay [mortar]. The willows 


of the valley [the trees overhead] will enclose him . 


around ahout. Behold [as a pumping-engine] he will 
drink up an overflowing river without much exertion; 
he will cause the people to trust [that their cellars will 
keep dry], though a Jordan should rush forth over its 
border. He will gather it up in his fountains by means 
of traps and with a perforated nozzle, 


“Thou wilt lengthen out leviathan [the locomotive] 
with a hook [automatic coupler] or with a snare [coup- 
ling-pin} which thou wilt cause his tongue [coupling- 
link | to drop down. Wilt thou not place a ring [piston] 
in his nostrils [cvlinders] or pierce through his cheeks 
[piston-ends) with a staff [piston-rod]? Will he make 
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repeated supplications unto thee [to get off the tracic} ? 
Or will he utter soft tones unto thee [when he screeches 
with the whistle]? Will he make a covenant with thee, 
that thou mayest take him for a servant forever [with- 
out repairs}? Wilt thou play with him as with a bird 
[make him whistle at will] ? Or wilt-thou bind [enslave] 
him for thy maidens [so that you can take them to a 
picnic or convention]? Companies [of stockholders} 
will feast upon him [his earnings]; they will share him 
among speculators. [Psalm 74:14] Thou wilt fill his 
skin with pointed ‘irons [bolis], ard his head with a 
eabin of fishermen {a cab similar to the cabins on fishing 
vessels]. Place thy hand upon him, be mindful of the 
: eonflict [raging within the boiler] and thou wilt add no 
farther questions. Behold his confidence [boiler] being 
deceived [not properly supplied with water] shall not 
at once his mighty form be spread asunder [by an ex- 
plosion]? There is none so hold that he will stir him up 
{to run at his very highest possible speed], and none 
- who will then place himself before him [to he run over]. 
Who will compete with this one and endure [pass him 
on the track]? Under the whole heavens, none. unless 
{one like] himself. 


oe eneemanne some. 


“JT will not pass in silence his members, nor the cause’ 


' of his mighty forces, nor the beauty of his equipment. 
Who can strip off the facings of his jacket? Who can 
penetrate between the double lap of his shield [the over- 
lapping sections of the boiler-plates]? Who can force 
open the doors of his shield [the boiler-ends}? The 

- circuits of his teeth [rows of rivets] are formidable. 
His strength depends on courses of shields (sections of 
plates} closed up tightly with a seal [calked]. They shall 
Join one upon another so that a hiss of air [steam] 
shall not escape from between them. One to the other 
shall adhere. They will be welded together that they 
can not be sundered. In his sneezing [when he puffs 
from the cylinders} light will shine, a flood of light 
pervading the mass of vapors: and his eyes [headlights] 
will be as the eyelashes of the morning [as rays of light 
from the rising sun]. Out of his mouth [fire-door] will 
leap forth flaming torches, and {from the smoke stack | 
glowing sparks will slip themselves away. From. his 
nostrils [cylinders] will issue forth vapor as from a 
boiling pot or caldron. His inhaling [forced draft] will 
vivify burning coals, and a flame will leap forth from 
his. month, Within his neck abideth strength, and a 
desoldtion will dance with joy [become a prosperous 
community] at his presence. The separable parts of his 
body are connected together; all will be made fast upon 
him ; nothing will be shaky. His heart will be indurated 
similar to a stone, and will be firm as a piece of the 
lower [roaks].1 When at his full speed the most courag- 
eous will fgat, [lest] from cecidenta they lose themselves. 

“When dryness exaiteth him [or renders him furious], 
he will not have power to withhold; the curved vault 
[fire-box] being caused to tear away, and also the armor. 

-He will esteem iron as straw. and brass a3 rotten wood. 

The archer cannot make him flee; missiles [of war] 
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will be turned unto him as chaff; he will rejoice at the 
poking of the fireman. Hewed [or notched] timbers of 
the craftsman [ties] are under him; he will spread an 
embankment for trench] upon the mire. 

“He will [as a marine engine] cause deep [places] 
to hecome as a boiling pot [sbout his propellers]; he 
will make the sea appear like boiling ointment. He 
will make a path to shine after him; one will think the 
deep to be growing gray. [Psalm 104: 26; Isaiah 27: 1] 
Upon the earth there is not hie like—he that is [so} 
constructed that he can fear nothing. He can oversee 
{control by his work] all that which is great; he is 
indeed king over all conceptions of power.” 

So then, those good men of Lancaster were 
wrong in their thought that the Scriptures have 
nothing to say about railroads. No doubt some 
of the board lived to travel by the very method 
they thought unscriptural, and at a much more 
rapid rate than fifteen miles an hour. 

And they were equally in error in the thoughts 
embraced in the last sentence of their letter. 
It is evident that they did not understand the 
Scriptures which say of Christ Jesus that “He 





hath poured out his soul unto death” (Isaiah, 


53:12) and of the heavenly Father that “Thou 
shalt make his soul an offering for sin”. (Isaiah 
53:10) Nor did they understand the prophet’s 
statement that “the soul that sinneth it shall 
die” (lzekiel.18:20) or the Lord’s plain state- 
ment that we should fear Him who is able to 
destroy the soul. “There is one lawgiver who is 
able to save and to destroy.”—James 4: 12. 
They had not yet seen that God “only hath 
immortality’ (1 Timothy 6:16), and that the 
only mortals (not immortals) that will ever 
“put on immortality” (1 Corinthians 15:53) 
will be those that do not already have it “on” 
at the time they put it on, but who “seek for 
glory, honor and immortality’ (Romans 2:6, 
7) as something desirable and possible of at- 
tainment, but requiring to be sought for before 
it can be obtained. It is only those who “seek for 
immortality” and who “put. on immortality” 
that ‘shall be like him” (1 John 3:2) “who only 
hath immortality’. How wrong and foolish it is 
for Christian people to imagine that the people 


who lived a hundred years ago knew as much - 


about the Bible as it is our privilege to know! 

rom the statement of the prophet Daniel. 
“Many shall run to and fro and knowledge shall 
be inereased”, Sir [saaec Newton formed the 
opinion that some time men would travel fifty 
miles an hour. Because of this the infidel 
Voltaire referred to him as a “poor old dotard”. 
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As Norway Sees It 


R. Nordahl Olson of Bergen, Norway, editor 
of Refleks, recently had an interview with 
Prime Minister Chr. Mickelsen, in which the 
latter made some stirring statements regarding 
the political situation of the world in general. 

Mr. Olson inquired: 

“You have not as yet written your memoirs have 
you, Mr. Mickelsen ?” 

To which the Prime Minister replied: 

.“No, I have not yet arrived at that stage; but should 
I live to a ripe old age and my spiritual digestion fail 
me so I am forced to play solitaire, this no doubt would 
be a pleasant diversion.” 

Mr. Mickelsen stated furthermore: 

“Our coming economical situation appears very dark 
to me, and I fear we shall have to face a serious 
catastrophe. Whether or not this will come very soon 
or a little later on, I cannot predict. It will depend 
upon circumstances of which we have no knowledge.” 

“But can nothing be done to reduce the present high 
cost of living and its results?” 

“This is a very difficult question to answer. All our 
prominent augurs in the different countries state that 
the most effective preventative of this threatening 
catastrophe is more work and more economy. But no 
one follows this teaching. Never before has there been 
more talk about tho necessity of saving and working, 
and never before has there been less of it, or more 
reckless spending of money. The State and the Com- 
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munity take the lead, borrow money unscrupulously and 


spend whatever belongs to the Community freely and 
unnecessarily. And the jobbers and a large percentage 
of the working class follow their example. ‘This must 
necessarily end in the gutter. The large middle-class 
and those who have fixed salaries become, therefore. 
a new proletariat.” 

The Prime Minister became excited. It was 
easy to see how this matter gripped and lay 
heavily upon him. ; 

“Do you mean that the condition is worse here in 
Norway than in the other countries of the world?” 

“T dare not make any decisive statement regarding 
this. but according to my mind the conditions here at 
home aré deplorable enough. ‘These phenomena are, to 
a certaimtdegree, all international. A large convention 
was held recently in one of the Scandinavian capitals 
for the purpose of considering the burning questions of 
the day. Prominent representatives from Scandinavian 
countries’ business world were present. They discussed 


for three long davs the present high cost of living and 
the conditions regarding importation and exportation, 
At last, tired and exhausted, they came to the conclusion 
that the only solution was to save, save and save— 
publicly and privately. However, they still had sufficient 
strength after this strenuous meeting, to hurry to @ 
banquet of ten courses and nine wines. Thus promptly 
and conscientiously do they practice their theories!” 


To Mr. Olson’s question regarding the Peace 


Conference in Versailles the Prime Minister 


answered : 

“As yet I Have noticed no peace. The Peace Confer- 
ence in Versailles created chaos and called it pence. 
In my opinion the Conference at Wien and the Holy 
Allience was ap innocent affair compared with this one.” 

“But Wilson?’ interrupted Mr. Olson. a 

“Wilson? It is as yet too early to predict whether or 
not he will remain in history as a weak and insignificant 
politician, or as a truly tragic character with high ideals. 
He came to Europe with his Fourteen Points which 
contained the most valuable extracts. of the thoughts 
and hopes for the future’s political reorganization of the 
last century’s most broadminded political thinkers. And. 
never before has any statesman held a better hand of 
cards or a stronger position, where everything depended 
upon the building up of a new era of peace and recon- 
ciliation between the nations. But under Clemenceaw’s 
and Lloyd George’s strong hands the whole thing was 
torn asunder.” 

“You mean then, presumably, that his strength was 
not of the caliber to conquer two much stronger-minded 
co-workers 2” : 


“Yes, that is my opinion. Had he been a more far- 
seeing statesman, or just a man, he would have stood 
and fallen for his issue. He would. have said to his 
opponents at the card table in Versailles: ‘On these my 
Fourteen Points all warring ngtions laid down their 
weapons of warfare, and in this way only can peace be 
brought about if a new era built upon understanding 
and good-will will be able to save Europe. I have pledged 
my own and my country’s honor to these points; and if 
you can not or will not help me put them through you 
will have to bear the responsibilities of Europe’s fate. 
America and T have not come here to create a new 
Muropean militarism worse and more dangerous than 
the old one, which we have with combined powers just 
destroyed,’ 

“But Wilson made none of these statements. He did 
not take his hat and go, but remained seated and was a 
witness to it that his and the new era’s political ideals 
were sacrificed for French Chauvinism and British 
Iniperialisia.” 
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Irrigation Oppression By Victor C. Elder 
R. Eprroz: Irrigation nas its advantages 
but also its disadvantages. If the water 

is controlled by a private company and the land- 
owner is solely dependent upon it for the suceess 
of his crops, the stands “between the devil and 
the deep blue sea” or rather between the com- 
pany and a desolate farm. 

Land was bought from a land and irrigation 
company in this section of B.C. Many of the 
purchasers were poor and able to pay only in 
part, the rest in installments or interest on the 


same. The water was 50 cents an acre. Later. 


on the company, wishing to put in a cement 
irrigation canal at a higher level, sent their 
agent around with a revised contract for the 
settlers to sign, which in turn was to be pre- 
sented to the government for ratification. 

He iirst went to the English settlers, patted 
them on the back, gave them the contract to 
sign, and then having gotten their signatures 
came to the two lone Canadians who felt that 
they were in such a helpless minority that they 
too must sign. Besides, the company had a 
mortgage on their land. Result, they are now 
paying as high as $4.00 per acre, and $2.50 
early in the season. 

In hard times this took all the profit out of a 
hay crop, making one go into intensive farming 
to make a bare living. When hav is $25 per ton 
one can pav for waiter, but at $10 a ton if he 
pays for his water he cannot buy anvthing to 
eat. This is going on without any redress. The 
company was greedy, and the settlers were 
easy. The rulers are singing, and the people 
are weeping. E’ew people realize the difticulties 
with which the farmer has to contend. 

“So I returned, and considered all the oppres- 
sions that are done under the sun: and behold 
the tears of the oppressed, and thev had no 
comforter; and on the side of the oppressors 
power: but they had no comforter. . . . If thou 
seest the oppression of the poor. and violent 
perverting of judgment and justice in a pro- 


vinee, marvehnot at the matter. . .. The profit 
of the earth is for all. . Sarely oppression 
maketh a wise man mad."—Ficlesiastes 4:18 
9:8, 9; 7:7. 


Justice in the Northwest By J. A. Edmonds 


R. Eprror: In the last three and one-half 

years more than $400 worth of chickens 
and produce’ have been stolen from my place, 
and [ have been unable to obtain redress. 
Thieves came té my place and hauled away two 
loads of my corn, while’ I was out in the field 
picking corn, and in a part of the field where 
I eduld not see my. buildings. 

On one of these raids two boys ran away and 
left a tub that would hold a bushel of corn. I 
kept the tub ten days, and they came back aud 
claimed it. I tried to get the state attorney to 
eall a grand jury and investigate the stealing of 
my property; but he refused to do it. I took it 
up with the attorney general of the state, and 
he likewise would do nothing. I took it up with 
the Governor, and he did nothing about it. 

This state has a°hail-insurance law. If you 
do not exempt your crops on or before June | 
first your crops are insured whether you want ~ 
them insured or not. I did not exempt my crops, 
got hailed on, put in a claim for damages: and 
the adjuster estimated my damages at $4 per 
acre on 190 acres of corn, a total of $100. Now 
they will ‘not pay me the loss. I wrote the 
Governor, and he did not even answer my letter. 
JT saw an attorney; and he wanted $110 hetore 
he would bring suit against the state. So I can- 
not get Justice. The poor man has ne chance. 

(Do not hecome discouraged. There are better 
times hevond the dark days now enshrouding 
things.) 


Farmers Not So Docile 
VEN ~the conservative reomanry of Christ- 
endom”™, as it has often been ealled, is not 
so conservative any more. Farmers are too well 
informed to he quite so docile as at one time. 
The Rural New Yorker, one of the oldest of 
farm journals, says editorially: 

“ts there anything in the present politieal situation of 
state or nation to lend courage or hope to agriculture? 
If so, we confess that we have not yet discovered it. We 
sav political situation, because aiter wealth is once pro- 
duced the distribution of it is a purely social or political 
problem, It must be produced under certain fixed. deti- 
vite laws that man hax oo power to change. but once in 
axisteuce it is subject to any disposition that mankind 
may cate to make of it.” 
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Preparedness for Life py urs. Andrew .}. Holmes 


popar we hear a great deal about military 

preparedness, but very little about prepar- 
edness for life. The man or the woman who is 
best fitted is the one who has made a study of 
the human body and its needs, something which 
every man and woman should do. There are 
preparatory schools for almost every human 


—— 





- occupation, but there are no schools that pre- 


pare one for setting up and maintaining a home. 
There should be institutions for training men 
to be good husbands and for training girls to 
be good wives and mothers. 


The man or the woman who is most thorough- 
ly fitted to meet the obligations of marriage and 
parenthood is the one who has learned the laws 
of right living and who puts these laws into 
daily practice. Every day the blood must cir- 
culate through the body, the heart must continue 
its pumping, and the stomach must, digest food. 
The man or the woman possessing a knowledge 
of the laws governing exercise, diet and hygienic 
living is the one best qualified to live a right life. 


The human body is a machine delicately 
constructed of flesh, blood and bones; and in 
order to be healthy this machine must be kept 
in the best possible condition. It is the duty of 
every man and woman to learn the laws of right 
living and to live according to those laws, in 
order to possess a healthy, strong, vigorous 
physique. Then when they assume the duties of 
marriage and parenthood they are in a physical 
condition to transmit strong, robust constitu- 
tions to their children, and to impart by precept 
and example the knowledge which will insure 
for them the right start in life which should he 
every child’s heritage. Unless children are so 
fortunate as to have parents intelligent enough 
to see the need of such instruction and education 
for-their children, they are denied the benefits 
which such knowledge would bring them. 

The man or the woman who enters into a 
marriage contract to make a home should have 
a full complete understanding of right living, 


in order to‘iulfill that contract properly. The. 


husband: should know how to keep healthy and 
strong, so that every day he is ready to doa 
good day's work efficiently and satistactorily in 
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providing for his home. The wife should know 
how to keep herself well and strong, and to do 
the same {or every member of her family. 

A married woman should have enough com- 
mon sense to know that food robbed of half of 
its nutritive qualities is not fit for use as food 
for human beings, and that it is her business to 
see that her table is not provided with such 
articles. The health of the family lies in the 
hands of the wife. She should know what con- 
stitutes a well-balanced meal. She should know 
the importance of fresh air and should see that 
her home is supplied with it all the time; for 
without fresh air it is impossible to feel well 
or to be healthy. Be os 

A woman should know the importance of 
keeping the body clean internally as well as 
externally. She should know how to use hot and 
cold water as a remedial agent in relieving sore- 
ness or lameness. She should’ know that intel- 
ligently directed exercise is one of the main 
factors in promoting and maintaining health 
and in preventing premature old age. She 
should know how to proceed in assisting nature 
hy natural, drugless methods, in case any mem- 
ber of her family be sick. As her children grow 


“up, she should instruct them in the way that 


they should go, and should see to it that the 
laws of right living are observed in their daily 
life—Proverbs 31:10-12, 25 - 28. 

The wise man or woman is the one who strives 
to put into life his or her best efforts, and who 
gives aid and assistance in all things that bring 
joy and happiness into the lives of others by 
radiating the cheer and genuine enjoyment 
which right-living affords. Such a life is a joy 
to its possessor and an inspiration to others. 

Lite is one continuous struggle for happiness. 


Happiness is the chief object of all our endeav-_ 


ors for ourselves and for those we love. There 
can be no more worthy motive for human happi- 
ness than that of making a home where good 
principles and high ideals can be practiced and 
taught. As we study this subject, it becomes 
more and more evident that the possession of 
happiness is dependent upon a strict obedience 
to the laws of right living. The truth of this 
becomes more and more evident; and if we break 
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nature’s laws we must pay the penalty—weak- 


_ Ress, sickness, disease and unhappiness. In 


nearly every instance all these could be avoided 
if one possessed the knowledge of right living 
and applied it daily. : 

“In our journey through life there are evils of 


: all kinds against which we must contend. One 
-of these evils ‘is ignorance of the human body 


and its needs. The greatest need in the world 
today is reverence for God; and a proper re- 
spect for His creation—the human body, a 


knowledge that will enable every man and: 


woman to maintain a normal condition of health. 

If married life were begun with a strict re- 
spect for each other’s rights and privileges, love 
would be retained and increased. A right he- 
ginning will increase not only the regard which 
existed before marriage, but also love and ad- 
miration. The more each respects the rights 
and privileges of the other, the more closely 
will the ties of love unite them. Let the husband 
continue to play the role of the lover, just as he 
did before marriage. The old erroneous notion 
that the marriage ceremony entitles the husband 
to tyrannize over his wife, and that she must 
submit to unbridled demands, is one of the 
principal causes of ill-health for the wife and of 
the unhappiness of married life. In the hus- 
band’s heart there must be the purpose to pro- 
mote his wife’s best health and happiness. 

On the other hand the wife should have the 
same love and interest in the husband’s welfare. 
She should seek to perfect herself in all ways 
that will make her a better wife and mother, in 
order that she may carry her end of the load. 
No strong, healthy woman wants to be a burden 
on her husband, but to be an efficient, capable 
helpmate. And no true man will fail to show his 
appreciation for such a wife. 

A woman’s chief ambition should be, not 
merely to become a wife, but to become the most 
capable, loving, kind and efficient wife possible. 
If she is such, she need have no fear that she 
will'fgil to hold her husband’s love and regard. 
The hothe should be the place where all that is 
best in human character may be developed. 

The Christian home, the home where the heav- 
enly Father and the dear Redeemer are honored 
and the heaven-sent Word of God is studied 
and practjced; is the most important earthly 
institution, and if it is to be maintained in an 
efficient manner its founders must be sound 
physically, as well as spiritually. 
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Claims to Cure Cancer 
R. Willian Becker, R.F.D. 4, Box 136, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., makes claim, backed by 
affidavits, that he has effected the first cancer 
cure in the world, on a Mrs. Anna Karger, 804 
Broadway, West Park, McKees Rocks, Alle- 


gheny County, Pa. This lady was diagnosed by © 


him as having “advanced scirrhus cancer”. He 
promised to treat her if she would have another 
diagnosis made by a reputable physician. Four 
days later she returned with a certificate from 
Dr. Charles G. Bicher, McKees Rocks, Pa., that 
she was suffering from “moderately advanced 
carcinoma of the cervix uteri”. 

After about seven months treatment Mrs. 


Karger was pronounced cured. The cure was. 


attested by Dr. Eicher, and an examination by 
two eminent physicians reports her as fully 
cured. The names of the physicians are J. M. 
Thorne, 7036 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
former President of the Allegheny County 
Medical Society, and X. O. Warder, a prominent 


authority on cancer, Penn Avenue and Fifth 


Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dr. Samuel R. Haythorn, corner Sandusky 


‘and Park Way, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., recom- 


mends that the Becker claims should be investi- 
gated. Dr. John L. Wessels, presumably of 
Pittsburgh, but address not definitely given, 
states that: 

“Becker’s treatment for carcinoma should be investi- 
gated; and from what we have observed, it might be 
a cure for all visible epithelial (skin] carcinoma, acute 
or advanced.” 

The Becker claim is that: ; 

“The main factors of my cancer treatment are water, 
condensed sun and a chemical. The aforesaid factors 
remain constant; but they vary infinitely in their suc- 
cession and gradation, depending entirely on the devel- 
opment, kind and stage of the disease.” 

He declines to name the chemical until his 
cancer cure has been recognized by the medical 
profession; but we give space to this because of 
its interest to suffering humanity, in the hope 
that some may receive a blessing from it. We 


ask that our readers refrain from writing us. 


for further information about this, as we do 
not know Mr. Becker, having merely seen his 
statements and photographs of the affidavits 
accompanying the same. 

Possibly an investigation might be made by 
the Rockefeller Institute, New York, if enough 
readers bring the matter to their attention. 
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Wind Power By 4. E. Coffey 
‘pas above phrase is apt to recall to our 
minds drawings of the quaint old Dutch 
windmills with which we are all familiar. Years 
back in our own country, windmills were a 
common source of power for grinding wheat or 
corn and for other purposes; and they are used 
quite extensively yet in the West and South for 
irrigation purposes and on large ranches. 

The wind is an inexhaustible source of power, 
but cannot be relied on at all times on account 
of being so variable. Today the gentle breeze 
that cooled your tired cheek or rustled the leaves 
in your back yard may develop into a hurricane 
and deal death and destruction to all in its path. 
At other times a calm may develop, and last for 
days in some parts. These calms were a constant 
cause of vexation to mariners in the past when 
wind was their source of motive power. 

An inventive genius and skilled electrician in 
North Dakota has patented and is manufactur- 
ing a windmill for producing electricity. The 
windmill and power unit are designed to furnish 
electricity for a farm or suburban home, al- 
though the same principle could be applied in 
designing a plant with much larger capacity. 
A number of these electric windmills are al- 
ready in use. The windmill furnishes the power 
for running, the electric generator, and storage 
batteries are provided so that when there is 
little breeze or a calm the lights in the home 
will continue to give service. Already many 
farm homes have a somewhat similar electric 
power plant, except that a gas engine is used 
to operate the generator. 

Mr. Root, of Florida, a user of one of these 
electric windmills, writes: 

“When the mixers refuse to mine the coal we are 
going to reach up and grasp the wind, I hope; and 
thank.God for it! It is wind electricity that gives me 
the light to write this article, and a wind-propelled 
automobile will probabiy carry it to the post-office. I am 
preparing to erect my second windmill; and I expect 
it to warm the house, or help to do so, and mavbe do 
the cookipg.” * 

This ig interesting; and our imagination takes 
flights in pondering on the possibilities of such 
a useful invention. Let ime Iny a few of these 


on your mental table. 


Think of sitting comfortably in your easy- 
back chair snug in the realization that outside 
the wintry blast that sends a quiver up your 
spine is furnishing the power that keeps you 
warm. No coal barons or coal strikes to fear! 
‘Then imagine a spin through the country on 
power developed by the wind, and no high- 
priced gasoline to buy. The possibilities of this 
invention are stupendous. We might look relue- 
tantly upon the probabilities of living down into 


the far distant future when all the coal and oil | 


are gone, but we realize that the wind will 
always blow and in itself can furnish more than 
sufficient. power for all. The wind is of great 
assistance in plant growth. By its constant 
shaking it causes the roots to take deeper and 
firmer hold and thus develop. It blows pollen 
from one flower to another, and thus plants are 
enabled to bear fruit. Therefore, we think the 
wind will always be. 

When the long-looked-for Golden Age is fully 
ushered in, doubtless the wind will cease its 
destructive caprices; for God promises, saying, 
“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain [kingdom]” (Isaiah 65:25), when 
Christ is “Governor among the nations”. 

We remember Jesus’ remarkable power over 
the wind demonstrated to his disciples on the 
sea of Galilee. They were astounded and re- 
marked : “What manner of man is this, that even 
the winds and the sea obey him!” (Matthew 8: 
27) It will not require any dissimilar power to 
bring the treacherous winds under control when 
Christ “ ‘takes unto himself his great power 
and reigns”. 

We have reason for believing that some of 
the hurricanes and cyclones that descend upon 
the earth with suck sudden and destructive force 
are but the work of the mischievous and wicked 


“prince of the power of the air’ (Ephesians 2:' 


2); and probably he it was that caused the 
Galilean storm in the hope of drowning Jesus, 
who was asleep in the boat. 

One of the first acts of Christ on assuming 
contral of earth’s affairs, is the binding of this 
prince, Satan, as is plainly stated in the 20th 
chapter of Revelation. When this is done earth's 
inhabitants may dwell in safety and without 
fear: for Satan will have power no more: 
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Color and the Compass 

OST of the world’s history has been made 

in the Northern Hemisphere, and it is for 
this reason that the symbolic import of direc- 
tions has always given to the North the charac- 
teristic of cold and to the South that of warmth. 
Many peoples and tribes of the earth have 
personified the directions of the compass: but 
none, perhaps, more picturesquely than have 


the Algonquin Indians, who refer to the various: 


“the fierce Kabibanoka” 
(East); “Shaw- 


cardinal winds as 
(North); “the gentle Wauban” 


-‘andassee, fat and lazy” (South); and “the 


mighty Mudjekeewis” (West). 

In Scriptural symbolism North represents 
the seat of divine empire—“promotion cometh 
not from the east, nor from the west, nor from 
the south”—and the foundation or establish- 
ment of God’s throne is Justice (Psalm 89: 14, 
margin) Fast represents the redemptive work 
of Christ, the motive or actuating principle of 





which is Love. (John 3:16) South seems to 
have réference to humanity. To the Christian 
it has a double meaning: black is in some re- 
spects a picture of death, and to the followers 
of Christ human hopes are dead: black is a 
symbol of power, the power that is necessary 
for the bringihg of blessings to humanity and 
the sole chracteristic of God which has not been 
manifested in large measure to the world. On 
this fulerum of Power are all the other cardinal 
principles balanced and sustained. Christ ‘up- 
holds all things by the word of his power’ and 
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‘through death he shall destroy him that hath 
the power of death, that is the devil’—Hebrews 
1:4; 2:14. 

The West is the golden gate to wisdom, sought 
in vain by.the world by. its own means and 
methods (“The world by [its] wisdom knew not 
God”), but attained in truth by Christ, the High 
Priest, and His faithful underpriests as they 


journey through the antitypical Tabernacle to. 


the brilliant Shekinah slory of God’s all-em- 
bracing perception where ‘we shall know even 
as also we are known’—1 Corinthians 13: 12. 
There is also a certain analogy existing be- 
tween the cirections and the seasons. North 
can hardly be other than Winter; East, Spring; 
South, Summer: and West, Fall. Spring is the 
buoyant, feeund season; Summer the fruitful 
season; Fall the accounting season; and Winter 
the quiescent time. Black seems an anomaly in 
thinking of Summer. 
picture “of the atmosphere, but a symbol of the 
potentiality or dynamic force working in the 
fruit-bearing qualities of all nature. 


Too Strong 4 
HE barn door was frozen fast, but the 
farmer by a superhuman effort pried it 

loose: it fell on him, and he died on the spot. 

He was never seen again after he walked 
around the end of the street-ecar, and stepped 
into an open sewer manhole. 

Vive years ago on a Chicago street-car she 
jabbed a-man with the long hatpin women then 
wore; the man has just died from cancer caused 
hy the jab. 

It wrecked the stove and the kitchen furniture 
—and the disnes—when the can of frozen toma- 
toes in the oven exploded. 

The cow didn't think of getting out of the way 
before the engine hit her and piled up a freight 
train on top of her, killing two men. 

He had never been broken to automobiles: 
his auto backfired; he ran away from it, slipped 
down and fractured his skull. 

Criminal carelessness of drivers on the 
streets of New York City causes the death of 
nearly 10,000 persons a year from accidents, 
800 a month, or 27 a day, including men women 
and children 


It is. not, however, 2 


~ 
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The Mark of The Beast 

ROTESTANT Church politicians were re- 

sponsible tor the passage of the prohibi- 
tion law without an expression of the will of 
the majority of the people. Church politicians 
have been responsible for the passage of several 
kinds of blue laws, and are still engaged in 
angling for the passage of other blue laws to 
restrict the liberties of non-church-goers on 
Sunday. No doubt these gentlemen are consci- 
entious; no doubt they are well intentioned. So 
was Uzzah when he steadied the ark and implied 
by his conduct that Jehovah, the Almighty, was 
less interested in and less able to look after his 
own work than Uzzah. 

Parts of the report made by the United States 
Senate of the Twentieth Congress, second ses- 
sion, January 19, 1829, say: 

“Tt should ....be kept in mind that the proper object 
of government is to protect all persons in the enjoyment 
of their religious as well as civil rights, and not to deter- 
mine for any whether they shall esteem one day above 
another, or esteem all days alike holy....It is not the 
legitimate province of the legislature to determine what 
religion is true or what is false. Our government is a 
civil and not a religious institution ....I{ the principle 
is once established that religion or religious observances 
shall be interwoven with our legislative acts we must 
pursue it to its ultimatum.... What other nations call 
religious toleration, we call religious rights. They are 
not exercised in virtue of governmental indulgence, 
but as rights of which government cannot deprive any 
citizens, however small.” 

The mark of the beast, mentioned in the Bible, 
would seem to include the impression on the 
minds of Christians, of the idea that civil power 
must be invoked or that it is right to invoke civil 
power to further the interests of religious dog- 
ina or creed. Ecclesiastical politicians may be 
conscientious, but to be conscientious does not 
netegsarily mean to be right. Furthermore, 
efforts to advance the teachings and kingdom of 
Christ by the enactment of civil laws constitute 
a confession of the pitiable lack of faith on the 
part of these bewildered moralists. 

Partieulagly is this true of the Sunday obser- 
vance lays. All any one should ask is a fair field 
and no tavors. Did any one ever hear of base- 
ball and moving-picture theatre managers 

drumming up and lobbying through a law to 


keep people from attending church services on 
Sunday? Did any one ever hear of their at- 
tempting to do such a thing? No; they are too 
busy looking after their own affairs. But if they 
should make such an attempt it would be enti- 
tled to just the same amount of respect and sup- 
port as are the attempts of ministerial associa- 
tions and kindred organizations to interfere 
with the liberties of non-church-goers. Are. we 
to understand that preachers are less generous 
than those whom they attack? a 


Preachers are advocating for Sunday-closing 
statutes so strict that men are expected to go to 
church simply because, they can go to no other 


place. It would really appear as though such - 


ministers were unwilling to compete in a fair 
way for public attention. Do they feel that the 
message which they bear lacks force and power? 
If they do, would it not be a more honorable 
method to retire than to spend their efforts and 
lower their dignity by really childish efforts at 
getting a crowd? If there was impelling power 


in their message, if they had that. which draws. 


men, would it be necessary to appeal for laws 
which are intended to drive mankind? 
Suppose there were laws to close everything 
on Sunday except the churches; this would not 
make men attend church. To accomplish this 
result there would of necessity be other laws. 


And if the corpuses of men were habeased into - 


the meeting-house, what laws would control 
their minds while at “divine” service? What 
legislation would change their hearts?) Compul- 


-sory attendance at worship is one of the medi-" 


eval relics still maintained in our prisons. But 
why extend it to civil lifef Why make the whole 
country a prison? Laws calculated to enforce 
conscience have just two effects, both of them 
bad: they make either martyrs or hypocrites, 
Roger Williamses or preachers’ boys. 

Someone has well said: 

“A church or combination of churches that seeks civil 
enactment for the enforcement of any religious dogma, 
institution or usage, departs thereby from’ the Lord 
Christ. denies the power of the divine spirit, leans upon 
the arm of flesh, and haltingly walks by the aid of the 
crutch of human law. This combination of civil and 
religious power is in the Scriptures called spiritual 
adultery, or harlotry.” 
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Zionward via France 
EARNING to rebuild Palestine by aiding in 
the restoration of war-devasted Northern 
France, is the remarkable means proposed by 
Polish Jews to reach the Holy Land as soon as 
possible and aid in the establishment of the Jew- 
ish National Homeland. 

The plan, now under consideration by the 
French and Polish Ministries of Commerce and 
Labor, was proposed by two Galician Jewish 
leaders, Dr. Alexander Hausman and Dr. Her- 
man, both journalists of Lemberg, and has been 
enthusiastically approved by over 100,000 Pol- 
ish Jews, according to a report received by the 
Zionist Organization of America, from Le 
Peuple Juif, official newspaper of the French 
Zionists, published in Paris. , 

These Polish Jews, according to the report, 
have no means with which to secure transporta- 
tion to Palestine and, lacking the practical 
training essential to the efficient rebuilding of 
the Holy Land, agree to spend a minimum of 
one year, aiding in the restoration of Northern 
France, if at the end of their term of service the 
French government. will give them transporta- 
tion to Palestine. 

“In the Jewish centers of Poland, many thousands of 


' gignatures have already been secured to a memorial, 


urging the French and Polish governments to adopt 
this plan of fulfilling the hopes of these ardent Jews and 
at: the same time assisting France in her problem of 
reconstructing the northern part of France”, the report 
teade.. “There is every chance that it will be favorably 
acted upon by both governments.” 

Dr. Hausman explains his plan as follows: 

“France, with her present acute shortage of labor, 
reeds several hundred thousand laborers for the re- 
building of its ruined provinces. The destitute Jews of 
Poland, eager to reach Palestine, need transportation 
facilities to the coast and above all, a preliminary 
training of at least one year in building construction, 
road building. agriculture and all kinds of pioneer work. 

“A pact with the French government, dispatching 
labor battalions of Polish Jews to Northern France, is. 
under the circumstances, a providential arrangement. 
The tnajor part of the wages, after a term of service 
has been agreed upon, is to consist of free transportation 
to Palestine.” : 

To handle the administration of this vast 
army Sh ert Dr. Herman proposes that it 
be orgahized and directed by the Zionist Organ- 
ization, Which should assume full responsibility 
and make the necessary agreements with the 
French government. 
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Le Peuple Juif points out that these 100,000 
Jews are almost all destitute because of cco- 
nomie boycott, pogroms and the present condi- 
tion of Poland, and that they are virtually all 
city people with no knowledge of the practical 
problems of reconstruction to be faced in re- 
storing Palestine. ; 

These 100,000 Jews who have volunteered for 
labor service in France, comprise but one-fifth 








of the total number of Jews ready to leave at 
any time for Palestine, according to the Zionist © 


Organization, which has a report from Dr. 
Jerzy Rosenblatt, member of the Polish Diet 
and now in New York conferring with Zionist 
leaders, that 500,000 Jews will emigrate to the 
Holy Land as soon as the British mandate is 


established and Palestine made the Jewish Na- | 


tional Homeland. 

Unwittingly perhaps, France in arranging to 
bring the Jews back to the Fatherland, is work- 
ing out a divine purpose—one of those things 
written long ago, which cannot fail of coming 

. to pass—“They [the Gentiles of France and 


other countries] shall bring all your brethren - 
[the Jews] for an offering unto the Lord out ~ 


of all nations upon horses, and in chariots 


[wagons, automobiles and trucks], and in litters . 


(Hebrew, coaches, perhaps railway cars], and 
upon mules and upon swift beasts, to my holy 
mountain Jerusalem; for as the new heavens 
{religious arrangements of the Golden Age], 
and the new earth [secular order of things of 
the Golden Age], which I will make, shall re- 
main before me, saith the Lord, so shall your 
seed and your name remain.”—Isaiah 66 :20,22. 


The Golden Age Dy L. D. Barnes 
HE Golden Age is a term applied tu: the 
future, when earth’s troubles and disap- 

pointments will gradually vanish. In all liter- 

ature prophets, poets, philosophers, and phil- 
anthropists have foretold it, sung it and schemed 
for its advent and adoption. In golden tones 
and silver strains the holy prophets and apostles 

,of Seripture are foremost, and tell in glowing 

terms of that glorious day when God’s oath- 

clad promise to bless call the families, nations 
and kindreds of the carth would be effective. 

—Genesis 22: 15-18. 

In Leviticus 25 we find the Golden Age pic- 
{ured in type as a great jubilee, when liberty 
was proclaimed, slaves set free, all debts can- 
csled, broken families reunited, and the unfor- 
tunate placed on the road to prosperity and 
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happiness. It was a time of rest for the land 
and for man and beast. It was a time of great 
rejoicing which foreshadowed the day of Christ, 
when sin’s captives would be set free and all 
enemies, including death, be destroyed. 

This great Golden Age of antitypical jubilee 
is foretold by all the holy prophets and various- 
ly stated. In Isaiah 35 it is the highway of 
holiness, over which no unclean thing can pass, 
but the redeemed shall walk there, the ransomed 
of the Lord (1 Timothy 2:6) will return from 
the tomb, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away. Explanation is made that then nothing 
shall hurt or offend; no lion of temptation, no 
beastly system, shall flourish; the blind shall 
see, the deaf hear, and the way. will be made 
so plain and so smooth that a simpleton may 
see it and walk in it if he chooses. 

St. Peter in Acts 3:19-21 refers to that 


‘period as times of restitution and refreshing 


from the presence of the Lord. Reformation is 
exhorted. Jesus in Matthew 19:28 speaks of it 
as times of regeneration. In Ephesians 1:10 


_ Paul calls it the dispensation of the fullness of 
‘times, when Christ will gather together in one 


all things unto himself. 

In Revelation 21: 1 the Golden Age is the new 
heavens and earth—the new government and 
new social order wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
(2 Peter 3:13) Under this glorious régime all 
tears are to be dried, and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying nor pain. In 
Revelation 20 it is called the thousand-year 
reign of Christ, and is mentioned five times. 
The saints are to reign with Christ, and Satan 
is to be bound. 

Throughout the Scriptures the terms “that 
day” and “day of judgment” are expressive of 
the Golden Age, times of restitution, ete. In 


- that day we are told that the judgments of the 


Lord will be in the earth and that the people 
will then learn righteousness; that his spirit 
wil] be poured ont on all flech and all shall know 
him>This condition of things is the desire of,all 
nations. The whole creation groans and travails 
in pain, waiting for it. During that happy day 
Jesus will see the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied; for then the kingdoms of this world 
will have become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
the resitue of men and all the Gentiles will be 
seeking after him. He will draw all men unto 
him and all will be enlightened, as he declared. 

The great preacher-philanthrepist, Pastor 








Russell, has penned for us a beautiful sketch of 
the restitutionary processes of the Golden Age: 

“Cloae your eyes for a moment to the scenes of misery 
and woe, degradation and sorrow that yet prevail on 
account of sin; snd picture before your mental vision 
the glory of the perfect earth. Not @ stain of sin mars. 
the harmony and peace of a perfect society; not « bitter: 
thought, not an unkind look or word; love, welling up 
from every heart, meets a kindred response in every 
other heart, and benevolence. marks avery act. There 
sickness shall he no more; not an ache nor @ pain, nor 
any evidences of decay—not even the fear of such things. 
Think of all the picturea of comparative health and 
beauty of human form and feature that you have ever 
seen, and know that perfect humanity will be of still 
surpassing loveliness. The inward purity and mental 
and moral perfection will stamp. and glorify every: 
radiant countenance. Such will earth’s sociaty ba; weep- 
ing and bereaved ones will have their tears wiped away, 
when thus they realize the resurrection work complete. 
—Revelation 21; 4.” 


Its Liberty : 


The liberty of the Golden Age will be liberty 
to do right. “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” This 


- will be the le-v between men, gradually written 


in their hearts. Much that is now permitted and 
considered “legitimate” will then be banned. 

The gain of oppressiona shall cease. Earth's 
new King shall judge the poor of the people, he 
shall save the children of the needy, he shall 
break in pieces the oppressor. (Psalm 72:4) 
For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing 
of the needy, now will I arise, saith the Lord; 
I will set him in safety from him that puffeth 
at him.—Psalm 12:35. 

Evil doers shall be ent down like grass. The 


-Lord-shall laugh at him; for his day is coming. 
_The sword of the wicked shall enter into their 


own heart, and their bows shall be broken. 
(Psalm 37) Now, the wicked flourish as a green 
bay tree; but then the righteous shall flourish, 
and the wicked be converted or cut off. 

Yea, the light of the wicked shall be put out, 
and the spark of his fire shall not shine. The 
snare is laid for him. He shall be driven from 
light into darkness and chased out of the world. 
His strength shall be hunger-bitten, and destrne- 
tion shall be at his side. His roots shall be dried 
up beneath, and above shall his branch be cut 
off. They that come after him shall be astonish- 
ed at his day, as they that went before were 
affrighted. (Job 18) The unsalvahle wicked 
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shal] not be, nor have place.—Psalm 37: 10. 

But it shall be well with the righteous. They 
shall inherit the earth; they shall never be 
moved; they shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance; have abundance of peace, so long as the 
moon endures. Rich indeed are the promises: 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and the half 
has not been told. In that day the earth shall 
yield its increase, and the obedient shall eat the 
fat of the land; they shall build houses, and 
‘ inhabit them; they shall not build, and another 
inhabit; they shall not plant, and another eat; 
they shall not labor in vain, nor bring forth for 
trouble; sins will be blotted. out, and all evil 
suppressed. This is the hope held ont. 

Nothing more could be asked. Not one of all 
his good promises will fail.. Our prayer, Thy 
kingdom come, has been answered. Even now, 
millions are living who will never die. To these, 
the Lord seems to say: ‘Behold I stand at the 
door, and knock; and my reward is with me to 
give every man according as his work shall be. 

‘If you are obedient to the laws of my king- 
dom, which I am about to inaugurate, blessed 
are you! Beyond the great time of trouble in- 
eident to my inauguration as king over all the 
earth, you will have right to the trees and water 
of life and, entering my highway of holiness, 
nothing shall molest nor make you afraid. 

‘As you progress along this highway the 
beauties of righteousness and holiness should 
appeal to you more and more, and in view of 
your precarious existence and experience with 
sin and death, you should progress rapidly 
beyond all danger of relapse and second death. 
Your great deliverance which I purchased for 
you at Calvary is now an accomplished fact; 
and the possibilities of your future, with life 
eternal, are so immense that eternity alone can 
unfold them. 

‘Entering that age, the water of life you may 
drink abundantly, and whosoever will may drink 
freely. Having all power in heaven and carth I 
guarantee vour safety in the pursuit of peace, 
and as long as you pursue peace your feet shall 
not stumble. Every righteous thought and act 
of yours will be rewarded. while the opposite of 
these will he correspondingly punished. 

‘Remember, vou have nothing which was not 
given you: even your lite is not your own, having 
been purchased by me, and must remain subject 
to my will. On your loyalty to me and to the 
_ principles of righteousness—of which yeu know 


little as yet—will depend your future happiness 


and. existence. I, your Redeemer and Deliverer, - 


will require absolute obedience to the best of 
your ability, and under my restitutionary pro- 
cesses obedience will be possible. My body of 
144,000 members, selected from among men 
since my first advent, is about complete; and 
their love for you, like mine, is unbounded. The 
resources of the universe and myriads of angels 
are at our command and the earth will be made 
glorious; for it is Jehovah’s footstool. 

‘My able assistants, the worthies and prophets 
of the past, will be among you, living examples 
of perfect men. These having had their trial, 
having been proved worthy, will be made princes 
in all the earth. Under my direction they will 


have full control of earth’s affairs. Everything | 


will be done to lift you up and make yon fit for 
a life of eternal happiness. You may now enter 
upon that new and living way. The past is 
blotted out. All things are made new. The 
customs of your former day are past—folded 
away as an outworn garment. The gods of war 
and of finance, the political masters, the social 
lions and masters of trade, the sky-pilots, whose 
inventions were built up upon your backs and 
hung like millstones about your necks, have all 
been subdued and are subject to my control. 
‘Bear in mind that my perfect and loyal 
ambassadors, under my perfect system, will 
keep perfect record of all your movements, 


noting your daily performances; and-.as these - 


conform to righteousness,. your benefits will 
increase or decrease accordingly. Even the 
thoughts and intents of your heart will be noted, 
and to the extent that these are not in line with 
mercy and truth you will suffer loss. , 

‘Enough for you to know now. I have placed 
before vou life and death, and in every danger 
you will be fully warned. Choose life that ye 
may live, saith the Lord.’ 


Its Day of Judgment 

In the Golden Age “God will bring every 
‘vork into judgment, and.every secret thing, 
whether it be good. or whether it be evil”. (Ee- 
clesiastes 12:14) “There shall be nothing cover- 
ed that shall not be revealed; and hid, that shall 
not be known.” (Matthew 10:26) He will bring 
to light the hidden things of darkness and will 
make manifest the counsels of the hearts. (1 
Corinthians 4:5) In that day he will judge the 
world in righteousness, will lay judgment to the 
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line, and the people will learn righteousness, 
say the Scriptures. This would seem to be the 
great purgatorial period when sin’s dross and 
every hase element in the human heart will be 
purged away, for all who will. “Purge me with 
hyssop, and I shall be clean; wash me, and I 
shall be whiter than snow.”—Psalm 51:7. 

The inquisitionary judgments of that order 
will be searching—like refiner’s fire and fuller’s 
soap. The great Judge will sit as a refiner and 
purifier of men.—Malachi 3:2, 3. . 

This oncoming: judgment is variously noted 
in the Bible. In the Book of Daniel we have two 
notable pictures of the kingdoms of this world 
becoming the kingdom of God. (Revelation 11: 
15) In chapter 2 the picture is that of a great 
image, head of gold, breast and arms of silver, 
belly and thighs of brass, legs and feet of iron 
and clay. This was seen in a dream by the 
king of Babylon, and the inspired interpretation 
by the Prophet Daniel explains that it Teer 
sented empires of government. 

In chapter 7 the same empires are seen in 


_ vision by Daniel himself. The picture is that of 


four great beasts: the first was like a lion, the 


second a bear, the third a leopard, and the 


fourth terrible and un-namable. The four great 
universal empires of history, and the nations of 
earth are thus represented. In the first picture 


‘these are seen from the standpoint of human 


glory; in the second picture they are scen from 


s 


DELIVERANCE 
Still o'er carth’s sky the clouds of anger roll, 
And God’s revenge hangs heavy on her soul, 
Yet shall «he rise. though first by God chastised, 
In glory and in beauty then hapitized. 
Yes. earth. thou shalt arise: thy Father's aid 
Shall heal the wound His chastening hand has made ; 
Shall judge the proud oppressor’s ruthless swar, 
And burst his bonds. and cast his cords awar. 
Then on your soi) shall deathless verdure spring ; 

*.. Break forth, ye mountains, and ye vallevs sing! 
‘No more vour thirsty rocks shall frown forlorn. , 
The unbeliever's jest. the heathen’s scorn: 

The sultry sands shall tenfold harvests vield, 
And a new Eden deck the thorny ficld, 
E’en now we see wide waving o’er the land, 
The mizhty angel lifts his golden wand. 
Courts the bright vision of descending power. 
Tells every gate. and measutes every tower; 
And chides the tardy seals that vet detain 
Thy Lion. Judah, from His destined reicn! 

— Bishop Heber 
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God’s standpoint as beastly. In one picture 
deterioration is seen as from gold to clay, and 
in the other from the majestic lion to a dreadful 
and terrible beast. 

The point we note is that in each picture these 
empires of human government are seen to give 
way to the kingdom ‘of God. In the king’s dream 
God’s kingdom. as a stone cut out of the moun- 
tain, was hurled and smote the image on its feet, 
ground it to powder, became a great mountain 
and filled the whole earth. 

In the Prophet Daniel’s vision the Ancient 
of Days did sit, thrones were tumbled down, the 
Son of Man came; and there was given Him 
dominion and alory and a kingdom everlasting, 
in which all people should serve Him. 

In these visions Michael stands up, assumes 
control of earth’s affairs, and begins His iron 
rule which is to put down all opposing author- 
ity. Christ takes His power to reign.—Daniel 
12:1; Revelatign 2:7, 9, 15; 1 Corinthians 15:24. 

Thus the Golden Age of glory and blessing is 
staged. The great clock of the ages strikes the 
hour of golden sunrise, and dawn appears. The 
binding of Satan and the overthrow of sin pro- 
ceed. The great reforms already accomplished 
and the great blessings in scientific discovery 
are but foregleams of the new day. The search- 
ing and healing rays of the rising Sun of Right- 
cousness will shine clearly into and upon all 
and chase sin’s dark night forever away. 


TELL IT OUT! 


“Yetl if out among the nations, that the Lerd is mae? 
Toll it out! Tell it out? 

Tell it out among the nations; bid them shout and sing 
Tell it outl Tell it out: 

Teil it out with ‘adoration, that He shall increase: 

That the mighty King of Glory is the King of Peace; 

Toll i. one with Jubilation; let the Song ne’er cease: 
Tell it vuti Left it out? 


“Yell it ont among the peopte, that the Savior reigns! 
Tett it.out! Tell i¢ out: 
‘Yoll it out among the heathen: bid them break their chains: 
_ Teth it out! Tell it out! 
‘Tell ic out umoug the weeping ones, that Jesus lives; 
Telt {t euc among the weary unes, what rest He gives; - 
Tell it out among the sinners, that He came to save; 
Tell it out: Tell it out! 


“Tell it ont among the people, Jesus’ reign begins: 
Tou it out? ‘Tell it out! 

Telt it our among the nations, He shall vanquish sins. 
‘Tell ic out! Yell it out! 

‘Tell it ont among the highways and the lanes at heme; 

Let it ring across the mountains and the ocean's foam; 

That the weorr, heavy-laden need no lunger roam; 
Tell ic out: Yelk ic out!” 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day {is provided by this journal. The parent will find it interesting and helpfal . 
to have the child take up the question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired. 





7. Where there any thorns, thistles or weeds 
in the garden of Eden? 


_1. Was any person or class of persons on 
earth to know of these things before they hap- 


pened; if so who? Angwer: See Genesis 2: 9. z . 
Answer: See 1 Thesealbnians 5: 1-4. 8. What did Adam have to do in the garden ' 
2. At any time have those then living in full of Eden? 


harmony with the Lord been left in ignorance 
of the truth then due to be understood? 
Answer: No. 
3. Did Noah know beforehand of the destruc- 


Answer: See Genesis 2:15, 16. 


' 9. Was Adam a king? 
Answer: See Genesis 1:28; Psalm 8: 4-8. 


10. How. was Adam created} 


lion of the “world”, or arrangement of things Answees- Se6 Genasih 221. 
then existing? 
Answer: He did. See Genta eCinede: 11. Was Adam. created perfect aaa sinless? © 


: Noa har Prange: Answer: See Genesis 1:27-31; Deuteronomy 32: 
4. Was Noah in harmony with God's arrang e Becliasts som: 


ments? | 
Answer: Genesis 6:8, 9, 22. . Who was the first woman? 

_ 5. Did Abraham and Lot know beforehand af ee See Genesis 3: 20. 

the destruction of Sodom? 13. How tw as Eve created?” 
Answer: Genesis 18: 20-23; 19:12, 13. Answer: See Genesis 2 21, 22. ps 
6. Did any at the first advent know? 14. Why did God create Eve? a Mie 
Answer: Matthew 2:1, 2; Luke 2:25 - 38. Answer: See Genesis 2:18. . 4 
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PALESTINE # THE ® NEW 


6 Dae imagination of mankind is fired today by the 
picture of a New Palestine —a Palestine Restored. a 
In this the world sees more than the: return of scattered t 
Israel to the Promised Land—more than a realization of 

the age-long aspirations of a people. It sees the renewal of 
a fount from which, for centuries past, civilization has ' 


| GOLDEN AGE REMITTANCE 
COUPON 


Zionist ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Gentlemen :—I desire to heip the 


wee” 


“ssa.ddress.._..___... 


Jews in the restoration of Palestine 
as their national home and enclose 


$.._..._.. for that purpose. 


Name........ 





drawn rich inspiration—moral, intellectual and spiritual. 
Once more united on the sacred soll of their fathers, inspired 
anew by their traditions of oll, their wisdom enriched by the 
accumulated lore of many peoples and many lands, the modern 
sons of an ancient race will give new treasures to the world. 
Palestine Restared holds out new promise te mankind. 


U. S. SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS says: 


“{ think it all constitutes an epoch in the history of the 
‘Chosen Race,’ and still more than that, it constitutes an epoch 
in the history of civilization.” 


PALESTINE RESTORATION FUND 


Write for free literature. Contributions to authorized representatives or direct to 


The Zionist Organization of America 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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HOPE. FOR DISTRESSED 
HUMANITY 


“STUDIES IN THE SCRIPTURES” 


give you Hope based on Fact and Faith. They tell the meaning of present world 
events and sustain both mind and heart in wee distressing times. | 


ARE YOU AN INFIDEL! 


These books will give you a rational under- 
standing of the Bible—so different from other 
works. 


ARE YOU A CHURCH-MEMBER! 


These volumes will answer your every ques- 
tion on Christian doctrine and practice and 
settle your misgivings and doubts. 





ARE YOU A SUNDAY SCHOOL on BIBLE CLASS TEACHER on PUPIL! 
Then you cannot afford to be without this helpful series of Scrtrrure Srupms 
in six voluames—3,000 pages. 


Vol. I “The Divine Plan of the Ages” Vol. IV “The Battle of Armageddon”. 
Vol. I “The Time is at Hand” Vol. Vi “The Atonement” - 
Vol. III “Thy Kingdom Come” Vol. VI “The New Creation” 


Positively the Greatest Library of the Twentieth Century 
10,000,000 already in circulation. Have you obtained yours? 


Comprets Ser 
So VoLeues $4.80 POSTPAID 
Send all ofders direct to publishers. 


Bible & Tract Society, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Some of the most vital and at the same time 
most interesting questions in the world ? 


Such as—~ 
scientific origin of the earth 
length of the seven days of creation 
coming of sorrow, suffering, death 
truth about the flood, about Noah and the Ark 
four great empires of earth 
life and times of Jesus 
nature, location, and destruction of hell 
meaning of the time of trouble, now here 
happincss of ‘the Golden Age, now near. 


_- Without an expensive college education you can. 
understand these and many more of life’s 
questions by simply making use of the 


~ SCENARIO Sunny 


380 illustrations, 192 pages, cloth bound, size 44” x 83”, sale price 75 cents. 
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-” Special Offer to Golden Age Subscribers: 


Send us two new subscriptions for Tae Gotpen Ace and we will send you, postage: 


paid, one copy of the Seenario of “Creation”, above described, as @ premium. . 


You know Tue Goipex AcE. You want your friends to enjoy it too. The hopeful 


view it takes of the future. its evident endeavor to get at the truth of current 
events, its freedom from political domination, either reactionary or radical, are 
surely worth a dollar and a half a year to every one of your neighbors and friends. 


Furthermore, to each of the subscribers you thus secure, we will send, absolutely free, 

one copy of the 160 pase, handsomely bound booklet, “Talking with the Dead ? 7? 2” 

This booklet is not spiritistic propaganda, but shows what the Bible says on spiritism. 
Send the two subscriptions, at $1.50 each, on thia blank; also your name and address 
To THE GOLDEN AGE, 35 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, New York City 
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Volume I 


World Tonnage and The War 
A GROSS ton is 100 cubic feet of freight 
space. A deadweight ton is a ton of 2,240 
Tbs. of heavy freight, on which freight is charged 
by weight rather than by bulk. The gross tonnage 
of vessels is estimated as two-thirds the dead- 
_ weight tonnage. In this article, unless otherwise 


New York, Wednesday, June 9, 1920 





America’s Great Merchant Marine Problem 











Number 19 


of commission. Building of new vessels pro- ..; 
eceded rapidly, to take the place of those sunk; : 
and damaged vessels were quickly repaired and “ye! 
again in use. 

Had there been no war the normal increase 
in the world’s shipping would have been about 

2,500,000 tous per vear, so that by the spring of 





stated, we speak only in 
gross tons. 

At the outbreak of the 
World War the steam ton- 
nage of the world was 45,- 
404,000 gross tons. During 
the war the tonnage destroy- 
ed, exclusive of the losses of 
Germany and Austria, was 
equivalent to 14,555,344, 
gross tons, or 32% of all 
vessels in use at the time 
war broke out. 

During the war Greece lost 
64.6% of her shipping, Spain 
lost 19.8%, Denmark lost 
18.7%, Norway lost 18.4%. 
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1920 it would have been about 
60,000,000 tons. It is not yet 
nearly that amount; but in 
June, 1919, it had reached 
47,897,000 tons and is increas- 
ing rapidly, being now prob- 
ably over 50,000,000 tons. 
In June, 1914, the United  —_-: 
Kingdom had 18,892,000 tons, 
of shipping; and in June, ‘ 
1919, she had 16,345,000 tons, ee 
some of it ex-German. In er 
1914 her imports were 55,- 
000,000 tons annually; but 
her imports are now but 
40,000,000 tons, or 70% of 
what they formerly were. 








Sweden lost 9.7%. France 
lost 900,000 tons during the 
war; America lost 354,449 
tons; and the United King- 
dom lest 7,759,090 tons, which was 41% of all the 
ships she had afloat at the beginning of the war. 

This loss to the United Kingdom represented 
2,479 vessels, 14,287 lives and an investment of 
$300,000,000. In addition to this the United 
Kingdom had 1,885 vessels of 8,007,967 tons 
attacked and injured, but not sunk. Total losses 
and injuries together amounted to 83.5%. But 
it must not be supposed that at any time there 
were 83.5% of the United Kingdom vessels out 
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British Shipping Notes 
Wales Honrp, the Brit- 
ish naval] critic, in an 
extended article published in 
London in the fall of 1919, made the claim 
that America is now queen of the ocean and 
that British naval supremacy has passed. This 
article may have been published largely to 
awaken the people of Great Britain to the 
changed conditions brought about by the war. 
At any rate it does not seem to us that his 
conclusions are well-founded. 
It is true that Britain is importing about 70% 
of what she formerly imported, ap that saci : 
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ica now has an enormous marine. It is also true 
that British docks are in the worst state of 
congestion ever known. Dock warchouses being 
used as storage depots, ships are compelled to 
wait a month sometimes before they can dis- 
charge cargoes, and to leave with an average 


eargo of only 70%, which it takes twice as long. 


to load as formerly. 

But many of these conditions are temporary. 
The British Government will not always be 
using the docks for warehouses; the dock work- 
ers will not always be as unrestful as now; and 
if America does have over 20% of the world’s 
shipping, Britain still has over 34.1% of it and 
is geographically in a much more favorable 
position to do the general shipping business 
for Europe than is any other country. 

The British dockers are demanding minimum 
wages of $4 per day, but in America the same 
class of workers demand twice that amount. 
Despite the handicaps caused by the Govern- 
ment’s fixing of freight rates on wheat, meat, 
sugar, lumber and wool at low figures, the profit 
in shipping, even though the cargoes be not full, 
- is still large: and the Cunard Company last year 
paid 20% dividends, besides adding a further 
10% to te reserves. 


World Shipbuilding 


N the year ending June 30, 1919, the ship- 
builders of the world and the tonnage they 
produced in the previous year, were as follows: 








Urited States. cncacesessccseseesnssmcemnceneee O14, 143 
Umited Keim orn nannies cennnectmmeneins 2,524,050 
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Canada ... Sat ecchvcintnninatenee aa samiess 201,043 
Spain ..... Ss cdbedeneastacesctenititeneastecan LL 8,004 
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There was a time when England alone pro- 
duced 80% of the ships of the world; and 
although it is not doing so at present, yet its 
shipyards are tied up with orders for two years 
to come, and one English firm alone has secured 
orders from Denmark, “Norway, Sweden and 
Italy, amounting to $150,000,000. One of these 
larger concerns recently swallowed six smaller 
ones. British shipbuilders are under some 
handicap in the immediate present, owing to the 
fact that their yards are not built for the most 
economical construction and that labor is high 
and going higher. The advance in United States 
and Japanese output was due to the war. 
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World Needs Many Ships 
USSIAN granarics are closed for the pres, 
ent, and the world’s supplies of food must 

be brought from America, Argentine and Aus- 
tralia. English coal exports are estimated to 
fall short of pre-war totals by 50,000,000 tons 
a year for many years to come, and this shortage 
must be made up by shipments from America. 
The world is denuded of supplies of every 
kind because there is not sufficient shipping to 
effect exchange of products. As an illustration 
of this, a ship which had been on a reef off Cape 
Horn for twenty years was salvaged, and in the | 
fall of 1919 brought a cargo of Patagonian wool 
into New York. Shipping officers are so scarce 
that this vessel was navigated largely by aie 
man officers interned in Argentina. 
Experienced shippers believe that there is 
still a shortage of 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 gross 
tons in the world’s shipping. A large amount of 
tonnage now in use would, in other times, have 
been broken up and replaced by more modern 
vessels and more economical vessels. 


American Need of Ships 
(Os world, and particularly the Atlantic 
Ocean, has been getting smaller and smaller. 
When Leif Ericson crossed the ocean it proba- 
bly took him six months. Columbus made the 
trip in ecaravels in seven weeks; the first steam- 
ship made it in twenty- six days; the Mauretania 
in four days and ten hours; the Alcock airplane 
in sixteen hours and twolve minutes. 
All this reads very well. But to the manu- 
facturers, farmers and workers of all kinds in 
America it does not read quite so well that. 
there is capacity to produce and manufacture 
four times the amount of raw materials and 
goods in America that can be consumed in 
‘America, or that if shipping were available the 
business of the United States with China could 
be doubled in two years, or that Australian 
wharves are piled with products which her: 
people would like to sell in America but which. 
cannot be sold here because they cannot be 
transported here. 
Statesmen agree that unless the national sur- 
plus can be successfully disposed of abroad, in’ 
competition with foreign countries, the Amer- 
ican producer, employer or worker, no matte 
what his occupation, must of necessity suffe 
and the national prosperity be retarded accord 
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‘ingly. They. also agree that for reasons of 
national defense and well-being the United 
States should have ships enough to handle its 
own commerce. 


Just before the Spanish-American war Uncle 
_ Sam palpitated around the world buying every 
tub that had not been sold for junk. During that 
war the soldier boys had to be sent to the 
Philippines in cattle ships. Ten years ago the 
-South was paying $180,000,000 annually in 
freight bills on cotton shipped to Europe in 


‘ . foreign bottoms. When the time came to trans- 


. port American boys to France they had to go 
largely in British ships, and the price charged 
for their transportation was enormous. The 
- foreign commerce of the United States now 
* exceeds ten billion dollars annually, and an 
American merchant marine is sucha self-evident 
“necessity that no one questions it. 

There was a time when the American mer- 
chant marine was the best in the world. The 
history of its fall is revealed by the following 
table, which shows the percentage of American 
exports carried in American bottoms in the 
years named. As the German merchant marine 
was ruined by the World War, so the American 

-merchant marine was ruined by the Civil War. 
_. There were other contributory causes, however. 


In 1810 American ships carried_......_...---..92.0 
* In 1830 rs ” PE = ga Sed 86.5% 
In 1860 " 2 hs ean tont ee 10.0% 
In 1879 7 a OF Boe a ON EG 
In 1880 . ” e Pe Sassatecarce IB 1% 
In 1890 "2 PO te carne DAI 
In 1900 a a Me Seas, TAG 


_ At the outbreak of the World War the United 
States had only fifteen vessels of over one 
thousand tons engaged in overseas trade. For 
years the American public has understood the 
need of a merchant marine and has been willing 
to tax itself in order to establish one. But 
powerful ‘international shipping and financial 
interests have succeeded admirably in so con- 
fusing the people and so heclouding the issue 
that practically nothing was done until those 
‘same owners, in fear for their own safety, 
- begged America to build ships. 
| American Merchant Marine 
ITH the advent of America into the war 
a came a leap in the shipping world unpar- 
alleled in history. From a merchant marine 





proposed to cost $50,000,000 a determination 
was suddenly made to produce one eighty times 
as large, involving an expenditure of $4,000,000- 
000. Prior to the war the country had few ship- 
yards and few people engaged in shipping. 
There were at the start only 61 shipyards with 
234 ways; these were increased to 223 yards 
with 1099 ways. 

A Shipping Board was organized that has 
literally had on its hands the largest task ever 
undertaken. For a time it produced more ship- 
ping than all of the rest of the world put to- 
gether. In 1917 the Shipping Board made 106 
ships, in 1918 it made 812 ships and in 1919 it © 
made 1065 ships. The last of its fleet is now 
approaching completion. 

When the plans of the new ships were an- 
nouneed, it was publicly charged that foreign 
interests had influenced the construction of 
vessels too small or of too out-of-date material 
(wood) to be suecessful in the peacetime com- 
petition that would follow the war. For profit- 
able ocean transportation vessels should not be 
constructed of wood and should not exceed 5,500 
gross tons. Of course it was brought forward 
that war was an emergency, when many quickly- 
built vessels were wanted of such a size that no 
one ship would be a serious loss. Most of the 
vessels were finished after the armistice was 
declared. 

Of the American vessels registered to August 
31, 1919, there were 347 wooden vessels and 
1,558 made of steel. The wooden vessels were 
all less than 4,000 tons. Of the steel vessels 803 
were less than 4,000 tons, 182 were less than 
5,000 tons, 251 were less than 6,000 tons, 249 
were less than 7,000 tons and 123 were over - 
7,000 gross tons. The government now owns, 
controls or has contracted for ten million tons 
of ships, and the American merchant marine 
is now transporting 26.4°¢ of American exports 
and imports. 

By the close of 1920 it is estimated that there 
will be, counting private owners, 18,000,000 
gross tons under the American flag. Perhaps | 
6,000,000 of this will be used in coastwise trade 
and about 8,000,000 will be government built, 


-government owned, and available for foreign 


trade. Much additional passenger tonnage .is 

needed. 
The Shipping Board’s property includes 1,8 

steamers worth $3,000,000,000. In this inventory 
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are 95 of the German vessels, aggregating 
630,000 gross tons and valued at $34,193,100. 
The great investment in shipping belongs to the 
common people; it was bought with the proceeds 
of their purchases of Liberty Bonds. They are 
interested in it and anxious to see what is done 
with it. As long as the world is as short of 
shipping as at present, it will be a very valuable 
property. 


American Shipyards 

UCCESSFUL building up of a vast mer- 

chant marine in two years was not accom- 
_plished without some unhappy results. The 
cost-plus system at the Hog Island shipyards at 
Philadelphia and at yards in the Puget Sound 
region and elsewhere led to frightful abuses— 
abuses so great that the New York Times re- 
ports the Government as “alleged to have been 
defrauded of more than a billion dollars” in 
this connection; and Charles M. Schwab in a 
speech delivered in January, 1920, affirmed that 
the ships cost three or four times as much as 
they should have cost. 

For all of this the people have had to pay. 
And the morale of myriads of men who worked 
under dishonest contractors was impaired, as 
they saw how, under cost-plus contracts, three 
men were hired to do one man’s work and how 
the higher the expenses ran up the more profit 
there was in it for the contractor. 

But although Hog Island will, to those who 
know anything of the facts, always be a syno- 
nym for graft running far into the millions, yet 
Hog Island finally got to producing ships, and 
in twenty months turned out 98 of them, adding 
750,000 tons to the nation’s merchant marine. 
This was 20% of the tonnage launched in the 
United States during that period. The Hog 
Island plant is a vast establishment covering 
108 acres of floor space and 824 acres of yard- 
age, and represents an enormous investment. 
It employed 30,000 men during 1919, but will be 
closed on June 30 of this year." 

One shipyard with only twelve slips, however, 
has been turning out a ship of 5,280 gross tons 
every two weeks, which shows what a relatively 
small plant can accomplish by wise manage- 
ment. In the shipyard in question 30¢°% of the 
total tonnage of each vessel was pre-assembled 
and one-seventh of all the rivets were driven 
before these units were attached to the hull. 
No doubt this yard made large sums of money 
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on its contracts; for the saving in riveting alone, 
under the conditions by w hich it was Gone, 
amounted to $3,000 per hull. 
It is probable that there are now more shin: 
building plants in America than it can sustain, 
although at present they have all the work they 
can handle. In February there were 84 tankers 
on the ways, amounting to 588,565 gross tons. 
During the war a very large tonnage was built 
at yards on the Great Lakes, but none of these 
vessels are large enough to make them desirable 
for ocean-borne commerce. 
Kinglish shipbuilders who have inspected 
cargo and passenger ships built in America’ 
before, during and since the war have admitted 
that, class for class, they compare favorably — 
with the ships of other nations. And what 
reason can be given why they should not do so? . 
The American builders themselves claim that 
their structural work is superior, that their . 
yards are better laid out and that they have 
more labor-saving devices in use than other. 
shipbuilders anywhere. 2 
However, the cost of manufacturing first-class — 
cargo ships in the United States is still around 
$110 per gross ton as compared with a claimed °- 
cost of $87 per gross ton in Great Britain, a 
difference sufficient to bring the American yards — 
back to where they were before the war unless, 
the causes are found and removed. During 1919 © 
Great Britain built 1,620,000 tons of shipping, 
and the United States 4,075,385 tons; but these 
proportions will not continue. 


Shipping Board Operations es 
Y MEANS of its Shipping Board the United - 
States government has practically taken 
over the world business once handled by Ger- 
many ; and the Stars and Stripes are now flying | 
in ports in which they had not been seen before 
in a generation. The great fleet of vessels at its 
command has been apportioned to routes and ; 
services reaching various parts of the world 
as follows: 


Northern Europe nee - 19% 
Food Relief Service penne eeceseeennenseneee 16% 
South American Trade — Wee 15% 
Ariiy: Service! stented es TA 
West Indies Trade ~._________ a 12% 
Trans-Pacific Trade —— 1% 
Coastwise Trade neers ANG 
African ‘Prade 2-23 a 1 
























' During the year 1919 the Shipping Board 
_ dispatched 100 steamers to Brazil, 129 to Ar- 
gentina and other Platte River points, and 62 to 
west coast ports of South America. Of this 
number 21 returned to America via Europe. 
The net profits of the Shipping Board on the 
operation of its ships from 1917 to April, 1920, 
totaled $132,944,614.07. It pays the highest 
salaries of any department qf the government 
—as high as $30,000 per year. Upon the Board 
at one time or another it is claimed that there 
have been employed representatives of all the 
‘principal American lines engaged in shipping— 
the Barber Line, Munson Line, Mallory Line, 
Bull-Insular Line, Clyde Line, Ward Line and 
the so-called “American” Grace Line, Pacific 
Mail and International Mercantile Marine. 

. The law which created the Shipping Board 
provides that it shall go out of existence five 
-years after the termination of the war—if it 
ever terminates. But there are international 
financial and shipping interests that would like 
_to have it terminated much earlier ; for they fear 
the success of any government- owned enter- 
prise. Once the government of the people should 
get the idea that the people can do anything at 
all as it ought to be done, there would be danger 
that they might try some other experiment. 

». Talk with any railroad man; and you can 
easily learn how zealously the railway officials 
_ tried; during the period of government manage- 
“ment, to make the goverment operation a finan- 
cial failure. You can learn how engines and 
“ crews went out with fractional loads, how freight 
. schedules were purposely impeded, how waste- 
“fulness was aided and abetted, all to make 
“government management a failure, until the 
-knowledge will make you sick at heart. 

_- True, this makes a poor outlook for any plan 
designed to lift the burdens from the plain 
people, just as it was intended to do; but the job 
“was too well done. That is the real cause of the 
“unrest among railway employes. They know 
they were used by their officials to help forward 
a piece of double-dealing, and they resent it and 
are trying to bring their and the people’s be- 
/trayers to account. 


Marine Freight Rates 

DVERTISEMENTS widely published ¢ dur- 
ing the war told the people: “Undoubtedly 

- after the war is over, the ships which we are 
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building will pay for themselves many times 
over”. Few are found to echo that statement at 
the present time, although marine profits have 
been very high, and in some instances too high. 

Before the war coal was being carried from 
the United States to Italy at $4.50 per ton; and 
although the increased cost of operation is 150% 
to 200%, vet it seems hard to think that the 
Shipping Board authorized freight rates of 
$26.50 to $27.50 per ton, so that a bankrupt ally 
has had to eut down its olive trees for fuel 
because it could not afford to buy American coal 
on that basis. It may be said that others were 
charging the same rate, and it may be said that 
in general the rates of the Shipping Board were 
but three-fourths the rates charged by British 
shippers; but it is too bad any way. 

One ship operating between San Francisco 
and Caleutta earned in one voyage of 110 days 
$750,000 net, after all expenses of every kind 
had been provided for—about 50% of the cost 
of the vessel. The Quisteonck, the first ship 
built at Hog Island, in a voyage of 92 days made 
a net profit of $461,151. The prevailing general 
freight rate on transatlantic cargo is around 
$25 per gross ton of 2,240 pounds. This is about 
two cents per can on canned tomatoes, a slight 
increase over the cost of bringing the ean by 
rail from California to New York. It is too 
high a rate. 

There is no question, however, but that ocean 
freight rates will be on a profiteering basis for 
many years to come. Shipbuilding costs are 
high and not liable to come down much. Labor 
is high and unrestful. Foreign ships are no 
longer capitalized at their cost, but at their 
earning values. These and other items will tend 
to keep up rates. 

The Shipping Board has been operating its — 
fleet by paying the operators a percentage of 
the gross freight receipts. There are 300 firms 
engaged in operating the ships; they employ 
60,000 officers and men; and there are twenty- 
eight navigation and engineering schools which 
have turned out 12,000 graduate deck officers 
and engineers for this work. 

An idea of the rapidity with which the pres- 
ent opportunities are being embraced may be 
gathered from the fact that twenty-four eon- 
cerns with a capital of $42,485,000 entered the 
shipping business of the United States in July, 
1919; in August nineteen more concerns with a 
















































capital of $55,950,000 entered and in September 
thirty-five more concerns with a capital of 
_ $40,870,000 entered. . 


Eventually there will be a gradual decline in 
. the rates, as the troops and war supplies get 
back home and the devastated countries are 
restocked with the necessaries of life; and the 
rates will have to come down in due time if the 
American farmer and manufacturer are to con- 
tinue competing with the foreign farmer and 
manufacturer. If America has no ships she will 
trade in only those ports in which her compet- 
itors please to permit her, and her goods will go 
there delayed and badly handled. 

Profits in the shipping business depend upon 
ability and experience, as in every other busi- 
ness. The International Merchant Marine, ply- 
ing out of Wall Street under the British flag, 
miade profits of $33,000,000 in 1917. It is easy 
to see why the I. M. M. would help the American 
people to believe that their government could 
not learn to sail a ship at a profit. There are 
33,000,000 reasons in plain sight. 


Shippers have to have some wits. They have 
to know what can be done with a ship and how 
to do it. It is a surprise to some to learn that 
tankers go from the United States to Cuba and 
Porto Rico loaded down with vile-smelling, 
sticky, greasy fuel oil, and come back with the 
same tanks filled with sweet, clean new molasses; 
yet such is the fact. At the end of the journey 
the tank walls are thoroughly cleansed with 
steam and caustic soda to prevent contamina- 
tion and to prepare for the new cargo. 


Farmers and Shipping 
ARMERS of the United States are a unit in 
wanting the government to run its own 
ships. They claim that under private ownership 
and operation ocean freight rates have been 
enormously increased, Wall Street patrioteers 
having made as high as 42% a year on their 
capital even before the war. The farmers would 
like to try the experiment of seeing whether the 
government (the people) can sail ships without 
paying tribute to Morgan. 
American ship owners have no just complaint 
at the American government making the at- 
tempt. They have fared well at the hands of this 
people. When Great Britain commandeered ships 
' ‘ander the British flag for war purposes she 
. paid their owners $1.27 to $2.01 per deadweight 
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ton per month; but when the American Shipping 
Board commandeered ships the owners were 
compensated at $4.15 per deadweight ton per: 
month, or a little more than 25% per annum on 
the investment represented. 2 


Labor and Shipping 


O* E bugaboo which has always been used to: 
eoddle the American people into the belief 
that they could not possibly learn how to sail. 
ships again has been the difference in the scale. 
of wages paid to American and foreign sailors. 
The facts are now coming to light; and it is 
revealed that labor forms only 12% of ship’ 
operation cost, and that the cost of living has 
increased 1.5 times as rapidly in the United. 
Kingdom as in America. It is also discovered . 
that the American crews, on account of oil- 
driven engines, are only slightly larger than the: 
British—three or four men to a crew of 40 to 60. 
Before the war England’s tonnage was manned 
by 295,652 men. American tonnage is now man 
ned by 266,000 men. 7 
The difference in wages between foreign and 
American seamen was removed in one stroke. ' 
by the wise Lafollette Seamen’s Act. Seamen - 
ean no longer be treated as slaves in American 
ports. They ean obtain half of their wages at. 
any time, and are not liable to imprisonment in 
irons for changing employment while in port. 
The effect of this act was to cause thousands 
of foreign sailors to accept shore positions 
while their boats were in American ports. 
Americans took their places at American wages; 
and in an incredibly short time American wages 
became the rule, and there is now very little » 
difference between the wages of British and 
American seafaring men. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Company (dom- 
inated by British interests) claimed it would be 
ruined by the Seamen’s Act and offered for sale 
its five vessels worth $3,000,000. The Inte 
national Mercantile Marine— practically the 
same interests—purchased these during the war 
for $5,250,000, made enormous profits from ther 
in the Atlantic carrying trade, and a year later 
these “financiers” sold two of the vessels to a 
Japanese company for the sum they originally 
paid for the whole fleet. ve 
The sequel, showing how sincere are some of: 
the people that criticise American marine legi 
lation, is to be found in the fact that the Pacifia, 





' Mail Steamship Company is now having twelve 
_ vessels made in New York which, when com- 
pleted, are to be the finest vessels on the Pacific, 
capabie of maintaining a ten-day schedule to 
the Orient. 


‘Government Aid to Shipping 


ArTER the Revolutionary War Congress 
- + passed a law that any imports brought into 
the United States in American bottoms should 
pay a slightly lower rate of duty than imports 
brought by foreign ships; and in less than ten 
years the percentage of goods brought in Amer- 
ican bottoms had increased from 23% to 90%. 
It is proposed to revive this plan. Present 
- commercial treaties are in conflict with it, but 
_ they can be changed if we insist. 

At the conclusion of the war every govern- 
ment-owned British boat was sold to British 
shipping interests at $100 to $150 per dead- 
weight ton. Thus practically every buyer was 
‘given a subsidy; and it is believed by many 
- (notably by Mr. Schwab, who is a shipbuilder 
and genuinely interested in the maintenance of 
a@ permanent merchant marine) that a subsidy 
af some form must be made by America if she 
is to compete permanently with Japanese and 
. other subsidized lines. 

. The Congress would like to extend some form 
-of aid to American shipowners, as soon as the 
necessity of aid is apparent; but it does not yet 
know what it wants to do. The Shipping Board 
has had four chairmen already, and as many 
policies. Old timers fight shy of subsidies, re- 
-membering the years before the war during 
which American ships could not compete with 
- foreigners, but possibly not taking the changed 
conditions sufficiently into account. 

-Bills are now under consideration which 
provide, under certain circumstances, for ex- 
empting profits of American ship-owners, de- 
rived from foreign trade, from all Federal 
excess profit taxes for ten years. Congress 
- would like to do this, but is conscious of the need 
. for revenue and inclined to go slowly on any 
‘“Maeasure proposing elimination of taxation. 

“. The claim is widely made that private ship- 
owners must have government aid in the oper- 
_ ation of their ships or their purchases of gov- 
ernment boats will never be completed and the 
“boats they~have started to purchase will find 
their way back to the Shipping Board. Many 
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‘were the case. They wish that one of the officers 


farmers and others would not be sorry if such 








ot the cabinet should be a Shipping Officer, - 
whose duty it would be to employ permanently 
the most competent ship operator to be found 
as general manager of the Shipping Board fleet, 
giving him a salary that would induce him to 
do his best. 
Thoughtful shipping men who have: the best 
interests of the whole country at heart nave 
suggested that a considerable part of the Amer- . 
ican tonnage must be used in tramping, and 
should be chartered to operators on a three- 
year basis, under the obligation to purchase at. 
the end of the three years. A charter price of $3 
per deadweight ton per month is suggested. 
It is believed by the advocates of this idea 
that in three years the small operators who have 
ability will have developed that ability, com- 
mercial and financial; and that by that time the 
entire tonnage now in the hands of the Shippin 
Board can be absorbed. : . 


Must the Ships be Sold? a 
SUALLY the answer to this question is an 
unreserved Yes, but when we take note of 
the interests represented by those who thus. 
promptly advocate the surrender of this great 
asset of the common people we are led to wonder 
whether the answer should be Yes or No. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has 
advised the sale of all wooden and steel vessels 
under 6,000 tons deadweight to the highest 
bidder, foreign or domestic; the sale of all other 
vessels to Americans; the absorption by the 
government of the difference between war costs 
and present value of ships; freedom from gov- 
ernmental regulation of routes and rates; priv- 
ilege of transferring larger vessels to foreigners 
after a term of years; no government insurance ; 
and a declaration by Congress of a policy of 
giving aid to a privately owned and operated 
American merchant marine. Looks like another 
scheme to get the common people; to give up 
everything, including their hopes, but to guar- 
antee everything to the other fellow. Too many 
bristles on this meat to make it pass for spring 
lamb. . ae 

A survey of the situation by one of the chair- 
men of the Shipping Board discloses the fact 
that America’s shipowners could not at present 
take over more than the government’s best 360. 
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. hand-picked ships, leaving it with the least 
profitable 1,800 ships to operate anyway. Im- 
mediate sale, therefore, is impossible, at any 
reasonable price. If sold too cheaply the dis- 
position of the Shipping Board’s fleet would 
kill the American shipyards. 

It is pointed out by the thoughtful that in 
' view of the dearth of shipping in Europe, now 
is the time to dispose of such portions of the 
fleet as are least likely to be profitable when the 
time of competition at much reduced rates 
arrives. Europe could take over the wooden 
ships which will never be profitable in the day 
of competition, and would be glad to get them. 
Many of the smaller steel ships could also be 
disposed of to advantage in the same market. 

As to the price for the ships, the world is 
short of ships today, and there is no “difference 
between war costs and present value of ships” 
. so long as this shortage exists; nor is there any 
indication that either labor or material, here or 
abroad, will become cheaper. The Government 
has already suffered a sufficient loss on many 
of these ships, and should not be in a great 
hurry to sell while they can be operated as 
profitably as at present. 


The hope that Congress will compel the sale 
. of ships is holding buyers off, and agitation in 
that direction is agitation against one of. the 
great investments of the common people. One 
paper that ought to know better has even urged 
that the Government donate these ships to any- 
body who would agree to operate them under 
the American flag. 

Of the thirty-one ships made for the Shipping 
Board, and sold by them, the average price 
obtained was $217 a deadweight ton, considered 
a fair price. Shipping operators want the fleet 
sold much more cheaply than this. Some of 
them argue for a price of $150 to $160 a dead- 
weight ton, which by their own admissions 
would enable them to pay for the ships out of 
the earnings of the ships themselves in four 
years time; others want to buy for $100 a ton 
vessels which cost $250 to $300 per ton to build. 
Tentative prices are $200 to $225 per deadweight 
ton. These may have to be reduced gradually 
from time to time as the market falls. The 
ships cannot be sold in large numbers until the 
country is prepared to purchase them, and it 
‘is not yet prepared. 

Besides the Shipping Board the navy has 
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boats for sale, a surplus of steam yachts, motor . 
boats, barges, scows, tugs and many other 
varieties used during the war for locating sub- 
marines and for other purposes. Some of these 
boats are being absorbed by the fishing business, 
to which they are best suited. 

The Government also has 200 wooden hulls’ 
of the 3,500 ton class for which it has fixed a 
price of $75,000 each, and estimates that these 
can be finished as steamers at $65.71 per dead- 
weight ton each. Here is a chance for some 
people who know something about fitting out 
ships to complete some of these bargains and 
dispose of them in Europe. 


Transport Agencies a 
Le CLE SAM as a trader enters the field of 

world transportation under favorable cir- 
cumstances as far as jealousies and animosities 
are concerned, but he is without the experience 
of Germany and without either the experience _ 
or the influence of Great Britain in securing - 
and holding tonnage. 

Great Britain has at all important ports 
qualified, capable, influential men who are able 
to pick up all the best of the traffic for British 
boats; and this is quite right. This ability, 
experience and influence is properly theirs, and 
if American boats are to compete favorably with - 
British boats the same efforts that the British 
have used must be made to learn the needs and 
to fill them. American boys must be taught, as — 
are British boys, that American trade is a world 
business, the same as British trade. The Ship- 
ping Board sees the pinch of competition coming 
in the distance, and in March announced that it 
favored some kind of working agreement be- 
tween American ship owners and the German 
Hamburg-American Line, which has a good 
organization throughout the world, but no ships, 


Marine Insurance 
F America is to have a merchant marine ~ 
worthy of the name she must have her own 
marine insurance companies. At present two- 
thirds of American ship insurance is handled 
by foreign companies. In 1918 a total of. 
$71,258,305,186 of marine insurance was written 
in the United States. There are fifty-two strictly 
American companies, but a large part of the: 
one-third handled by domestic companies was . 
handled by only twe of the fifty-two concerns, 





Australian Government Ships 

HE Australian government is also wrest- 

fing with the shipping problem, and finds 
itself confronted with much the same difficulties 
faced by America. Australians have made large 
sums out of running their lines up to the 
present; and although they are considering the 
question of selling out and retiring from the 
ocean, they express fear that in so doing they 
will be left to the merey of what they call the 
“British shipping ring’ and forced to take only 
such goods as those lines will handle. 

The shipment of wool from Australia is still 
under wartime restrictions, as are also meats 
and other staple commodities. No Australian 
wool can come to American markets except via 
England, but hides and tallow can be shipped 
anywhere, and there is a ready market in Amer- 
ica if shipping to move these could be found. 


Power of British Interests 
HE Plumb‘Plan League, in its weckly news- 
letter of April 24th, 1920, says: 
- “It is charged by organizations which are interested 
‘in the development of South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
that American railway managers are in conspiracy with 
_ British shipping interests to injure a large section of 
the country which under federal control of the railroads 
had been treated fairly. 

“The British steamship lines, it is charged, do not 
relish the diversion of trafiic from northern and Canadian 
seaports to southern trade routes, and have joined in 
with the railroad executives in demanding that rates 
established for southern ports be cancelled. It is about 
the boldest bit of effrontery that has been witnessed 
for a long time. 

“While agitating for a cancellation of export rates to 
South Atlantic ports the railroads and British shippers 
advocate a continuance of similar rates to Halifax, a 
British port which is served by their lines. ‘They ask 
that export freight from the middle west be hauled to 
Halifax at practically the same rate as to New York, 
although Halifax is obviously much farther from the 
middle west than from the South Atlantic or Gulf ports. 
’ “The demand for the breaking up of our merchant 
marine is a part of this conspiracy. The shipping trust 
does not welcome this competition. 

“Tf they succeed in securing a cancellation of southern 
export rates and the destruction of our merchant marine, 
the combine will be in fine position to exploit the Amer- 
ican shipper at will. Heretofore the railroads have got 
all that they sought. If they are not successful in their 
latest venture, it will be the first check they have sus- 
tained since they. launched a campaign to drain the 
federal treasury and place the public completely at 
their mercy.” 
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Naval Items 
INCE the wiping out of ihe German navy 


all the remaining navies and naval pro-_ 


grams in the world, exclusive of England, 


do not equal those of the United States. It-was | 


proposed that during 1920 the United States 
should spend $425,000, 000 on its navy, during 


the same period in which England is to spend. 


$184,000,000 for the same purpose. We can but 
wonder at these great expenditures. How fool- 
ish they will all seem sometime! 

The American naval building policy is ad- 
mittedly predicated on the naval policies of 
Great Britain and Japan, and calls for a force 
of 638 ships as compared with a pre-war 
strength of 231 ships. All the great nations of 
the world, aside from the United States, have 
stopped building these great dreadnaughts 
which take so much of-the people’s treasure. 

It the World War was “a war to end war,” 
why do not the nations, and’ especially this 


‘nation, stop getting ready tor bigger wars? If 


navies are to be a mere “international police,” 
what sense is there in making any of them more 
formidable than ever? 

An interesting Italian naval item is the rais- 
ing of a superdreadnaught which went down in 
1916 in 36 feet of water. The vessel turned 
turtle as she sank, and buried the noses of 
thirteen 12-inch guns deeply in the sand. Never- 
theless, the ship was raised. This is a great 
triumph of Italian ability and ingenuity. 

During the entire period of modern civiliza- 
tion the great maritime nation has been Eng- 
Jand, which has either owned or controlled most 


of the world’s shipping. This supremacy has not . 


been without prophetic notice, particularly as 


















to the British navy, which in the estimation of “| 


Bible students, figures prophetically: in its at- 
tack under Nelson at. Trafalgar against Napo- 
leon: “For the ships [navy] of Chittim [Eng-. 
land} shall come against him [Napoleon].” 
(Daniel 11:30) That all may not always be 


smooth sailing for the trade of the vast modern ~ 
aggregation of merchant vessels is hinted at in 


other expressions based upon a general lan- - 


guishing of commerce, “Howl, ye ships of Tar- 
shish; for it is laid waste, so that there is no 
house, no entering in: from the land of Chittim 
it is revealed to. them”. 


(Isaiah 23:1) But, 


whatever the temporary setback, the Golden ~ 
Age will bring renewed and vastly greater use- 


fulness for the shipping prepared for that time.. 
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The Preacher’s Commission 


ofS RES CREE is one who preaches or pro- 
claims a message. The gospel means glad 
_ tidings. A preacher of the gospel is therefore 

one who proclaims the good news of the king- 
dom of the Lord and the divine plan for the 
salvation of the human race. At the birth of 
Jesus the angel announced to the shepherds 
watching their flocks in the field: “Behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born this day 
in-the city of David a Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord.” (Luke 2:10, 11) This is the message 
of glad tidings which preachers of the gospel 
are privileged to tell the people who have an 
ear to hear. It is a wonderful privilege to be a 
messenger to proclaim the Lord’s message; 
therefore the true preacher of the gospel oceu- 
pies a position of great privilege, as well as 
great responsibility. There are different kinds 
of preachers, however; but the world has come 
to put them practically all in one class. 

Just now thirty denominations announce that 
they have formed a league or federation under 
the name or title of Interchurch World Move- 
‘ment. All the preachers of these various denom- 
inations are expected to participate heartily in 
this movement of their various denominational 
systems, and they would impress upon the 
people in general that their work is preaching 
the gospel. In January, 1920, at a council held 
by the World-Survey Conference of the Inter- 
church World Movement at Atlantie City, by 
rising vote a resolution was adopted setting 
forth the purposes of this great organization. 
That document says: 

“Since there is no other agency of the churches, as 

at present constituted, capable of undertaking the task 
forced upon us by the present world situation and out- 
lined by the Interchurch World Movement, this organ- 
. Yeation was called into being. 
' “We believe the time is fully ripe for such unity of 
action on the part of united Protestantism, that without 
attempting to solve the problems arising from divergent 
and conscientiously held points of view on matters of 
doctrine and policy, the churches are ready for a common 
_ program of activity.” 

Doctrine means that which is taught, put 
‘forth as truth and supported by authority. 
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We emphasize the point that the Interchurch 
World Movement is deliberately ignoring the 
doctrines—the great truths of the divine plan. 
—~and joining hands in a movement. In this. 
connection it is interesting to read the prophetic 
words of the Apostle Paul, applicable to the end = 
of the age where we now are: “lor the time will 
come when they will not endure sound doctrine; 
but after their own lusts shall they heap to them- 

selves teachers, having itching ears; and they 
shall turn away their ears from the ‘truth, and 
shall be turned unto fables.”—2 Timothy 4: 3, ‘4. 

On April 1, 1920, a bulletin was issued by 
the Interchure eh World Movement announcing 
a financial campaign, thus disclosing what is: 
meant by their united action. This campaign 
purposes to raise $336,777,000 to carry on ‘in 
the name of the church and in the namé of Christ 
the expenses of a great world movement whieh. 
boldly announces that it disregards the doctrines 
that have been taught by Christians for cen-- 
turies. The people are asked, of course, to con- 
tribute to this large fund; and the people are 
entitled to know whether or not this movement 
is man-made or whether it has divine authoriza-. 
tion. Is the Interchurch World Movement in 
the interest of announcing the glad tidings of. 
the kingdom for the salvation of all mankind, 
or is it a man-made movement, having as. its. 
chief purpose the controlling of the polHee! 
situation of the world? e 

It is interesting here to examine the divine: 
commission given to preachers of the gospel. 
A commission is the authority granted or issued 
to one to do or to perform certain things. A 
man is elected to a public office. There is issued: 
to him by the duly constituted authority a paper 
writing, commissioning him to perform the 
duties of that office, and his duties are usuall; 
prescribed by the laws of the land. One w. oO. 
becomes @ preacher of the gospel by taking. the 
divinely ordained steps is commissioned 9 
clothed with authority, which eommission .o: 
authority is set forth in the Word of God an 
defines his duties and his privileges. This com 
mission came to the Lord Jesus at the tim 
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_ who thereafter by full consecration, justification 
‘and acceptance was received into the body of 
Christ, was likewise commissioned to preach 
the good tidings of the kingdom. The terms of 
that commission are plainly set forth in the 
following words: “The spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me 
to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath 
sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, to pro- 
- elaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the'prison to them that are bound; to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of 
vengeance of our God; to comfort all that 
-Taourn; to appoint unto them that mourn in 
Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil 
of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness; that they might be called 
trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, 
“that he might be glorified.”—Isaiah 61:1 -3. 
It was God’s intention that there should be 
preachers of the gospel in order that the people 
might hear and understand the truth. The 
Apostle says: “Whosoever shall call upon the 
“name of the Lord shall be saved. How then shall 
they call on him in whom they have not believed? 
..,' And how shall they believe in him of whom they 
_ have not heard? and how shall they hear without 
a preacher? And how shall they preach, except 
they he sent?” (Romans 10:13-15) The Apostle 
- Paul tells us that it pleased God in due time to 
manifest His plan through preaching. (Titus 1: 
3; 1 Corinthians 1:21) When St. Paul was re- 
strained of his liberty many came to him and he 
received them, “preaching the kingdom of God, 
and teaching those things which concern the 
Lord Jesus Christ”.—Acts 28: 31. 
_ Since the commission set forth in the Scrip- 
tures is the only one granted to a minister or 
preacher, it becomes the Christian’s duty to 
vexamine it carefully; and in so doing he fails to 
find any intimation whatsoever authorizing the 
‘organization of a great system to go among the 
people, especially those who are unconsecrated, 
rand to solicit from them large sums of money. 
No authority is given in the Bible, and no prece- 
“dent surely, where the Lord or the apostles ever 
i inaugurated a big “drive” for the collection of 
large or small sums of money. On the contrary, 
they went about proclaiming the message of 
glad tidings concerning the kingdom; and Jesus 
-gaid: “Iuet him who hath an ear to hear hear”. 
“What, then, is the real purpose of the Inter- 
hurch World Movement? 
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It is manifest from statements issued by that 
body that its purpose is not to enlighten the 
people concerning the doctrines of Jesus Christ 
and him crucified; that it is not its purpose to 
teach the doctrines concerning the kingdom of 
Messiah; that it is not its purpose to call atten- _ 
tion to the oathbound promise God made to ~ 
Abraham, through which blessings shall flow to — 
all the human family; that it is not its purpose © 
to teach the people concerning the restitution 
blessings, which were spoken of by all the holy 


prophets from Moses to John the Baptist and 


and to which attention was called by the Apostle 
Peter at Pentecost. One of its boldly announced 
purposes is to collect from the people a large 
sum of money. 

The Freeport (Il.) Journal Standard pub- 
lishes a discourse delivered by Dr. Conant, in 
which he refers to the Interchurch World Move- 
ment; and since Dr. Conant is a clergyman and 
should speak with authority concerning the © 
movement we quote his words concerning this 
great world movement. Among other things 
he said: ne 

“The Bible is now the last restraint on man, and he 
is seeking to throw that off and forget God. 

«. . , And so a union of the churches under such 
leaders as the Interchurch World Movement furnishes 
will be to be taken into camp with the devil’s agents. 

“This movement is shot through and through with, 
fundamental error. Our Lord tells us that the mission 
of the church is to preach the gospel to every creature 
—just that and nothing more. But the leaders in this: 
movement tell us that the mission of the church is to 
‘establish a civilization, Christian in spirit and in 
passion, throughout the world’. Those two conceptions 
will not mix any more than oil and water will. 

“The leaders of this movement are also seeking to 
manufacture service by the machinery of organization, 
through which they are trying to squeeze it out of-us 
by drives, rallies, pledges, and other forms of. external 
pressure, instead of quickening the spiritual life of the 
church from within, which always results in the kind 
of service that is spontaneous and that doesn’t have 
to be pressed out of us. ‘ 

“And they are reversing God’s method for raising - 
money. For he says, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and all these things will be added unto you’. 


“And by their social service program they are seeking .. ’ 


to capture the functions of the state, and are thus b 
uniting church and state.” 
Dr. White, another clergyman, is reported as "_ 
saying: “The world will be ruled by the forces 
of Christianity in twenty years”. 











’ “The Lord hath anointed me” 


Dr. A. T. Peterson, an Illinois Baptist minis- 


‘ter,. says concerning the Interchurch World 


Movement: “It is a super-league of nations”. 
A comparison of the above utterances and 
the announeed purposes of this movement is 
interesting in the light of the divinely-given 
commission to preachers. That commission says: 
This anointing 
is of the spirit of the Lord and i is the divinely 
authorized commission or authority to tell 


others about His great plan. They are author- 


ized or commissioned to preach unto the meek; 
ive., to instruct the teachable, those who are 
willing and anxious to hear about the plan of 
salvation. There never was a time in the world’s 
history in which the people are so anxious to 
hear the truth as now. Trouble always causes 
one to turn his heart toward the great Creator, 
when nothing else will. The commission fur ther. 
more says: “He hath sent me to bind up the 
brokenhearted”. Never in the world’s history 


- Were there so many brokenhearted people as 


now. The great world war, revolutions, famine, 


pestilence, the oppression by profiteers and 


other unjust men, the sadness that has come 
into the homes by reason of sickness and death, 
have caused the nations and peoples of earth to 
bow down in sorrow with broken hearts. This 


divine’ commission does not authorize any one 


to break the hearts of the people or to break 
their pocketbooks; but it does authorize those 
whom the Lord has anointed to carry to the 
people the soothing balm of His precious prom- 
ises, pointing them to a day coming in which 


order will be brought out of chaos, and when 


peace will be established and the blessings of 
life and liberty given to the people. 

“To proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound.” 
The whole world is in captivity to sin; and 
resulting from that sin are oppression, injustice, 
unrighteousness, sickness and death. The Lord 
through His Word points to the fact that with 
the passing away of the great world-trouble the 
old order, or world, completely ends and Mes- 
siah’s kingdom shall be established, and that 
then the glad tidings of. great joy will be given 
to all the people and all will be released from the 
prison-house of death, and all will have an 


opportunity to know of God’s great plan of - 


salvation. It is the privilege of the preacher to 
comfort the hearts of those who are now in 


sorrow, with the assurance that a blessing is in 
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the future not only for them, but for their loved 


ones who have gone down into death. 
“To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord” 
nieans to point the Christian to the fact that the 


time of acceptance of sacrifices in order to be a | : 
part of the body of Christ is before the kingdonr ~ 


is set up; and that day of sacrifice is now 
about ended. 

“And the day of vengeance of our God” means 
that the preacher’ s commission is to call to the 
attention of the peoples of earth the fact that: 
the great war, famine, pestilence, distress: of 
nations, ete., are but in fulfillment of the divine 
prophecies concerning God’s vengean¢e upon 
the unrighteous systems of the earth. These 
have reached a fullness; and Messiah’s kingdom 
is now being installed for the purpose of dis- 
pelling all “anrighteousnéss and of bringing 
peace and happiness to the people. 

The glad tidings which all truly iSiiseetated 
preachers are commissioned to proclaim in brief 
are: That our first parents, Adam, when per- 


feiture of life, liberty and happiness, and that 
this disability passed upon all of Adam’s off- 
spring; that God promised to redeem man from 


this condition of death and suffering. (Hosea ar 


13:14); that He made promise to Abraham, 
saying, “In thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed” (Genesis 12:3); that the seed 


of Abraham, according to the promise, is the - 


Christ—Jesus the head, the church his body 
members (Galatians 3:16, 27, 29; Colossians 1: 
18); that the seed must be developed and in- 
stalled fully into office before the blessings can 
come to the world (Acts 15:14-17); that the 
beginning of the selection of the seed of promise 
was with Christ Jesus at the Jordan and the 
body members at Pentecost, and that this selec- 
tion progresses from that time until the Lord 
comes again to receive His own unto Himself 
(John 14:1-3); that the second coming of the 
Lord and the ending of the world, ie. the 
ending of the old social order, would be specially 
marked by world-war, famine, pestilence, revo- 
lutions, distress of nations, falling away from 
the faith, and a general time of trouble (Mat- 
thew 24) ; that then will follow the establishment 
of Messiah’s kingdom, in the days of these un- 
righteous kings (Daniel 2:44; 12:1); that then 
would follow “times of refreshing . . .. from 
the presence of the Lord; . . . times of restitu- 
tion [restoration] of all things which God hath 








fect, violated God’s law, resulting in the for- - a 
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spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets 
since the world began” (Acts 3: 19-24) ; that this 
period of the reign of Messiah, now shortly to 
. begin, will mean the blessing of all the obedient 
ones of earth and will result in the restoring 
of such obedient ones to fulness of life lost by 
' father Adam’s disobedience, and the full re- 
storation to conditions of peace and happiness 
and the complete destruction of all unrighteous 
things — everything that makes sorrowful, in- 
cluding death itself (1 Corinthians 15: 20-26; 
Revelation 21: 1-5); that all this great blessing 
is coming to the human race by reason of the 
fact that Jesus Christ, by the grace of God, 
tasted death for every man (Hebrews 2:9, 10; 
1 Timothy 2:5, 6); and that his resurrection 
from the dead was a guarantee that all the 
world shall be tried in righteousness and be 
given an opportunity for the blessings that God 
has in store for them.—<Acts 17: 31. 

What a wonderful opportunity preachers now 
have of comforting the people and binding up 
the brokenhearted by fulfilling the divinely- 
given commission instead of turning away from 
the doctrines themselves and turning the peo- 
ple’s minds away from the doctrines of the Bible. 
Why should they solicit men who make no pre- 
tense of Christianity, or any one else for that 
matter, to give up their money to carry on a 
campaign which is not authorized by the Bible, 
_ and which brings neither comfort, joy, peace, 
nor satisfaction to the groaning creation? Would 
to God that the clergymen of the land would 
awaken to their great privileges and duties at 
this time. Would that they would re-examine 
carefully the divine commission and seize the 


opportunity to put it into practice by teaching , 


the people the great divinely-given doctrines 
and truths instead of purposely ignoring them. 
At this time, as never before, the people need 
instruction, correction and teaching in right- 
eousness. Nothing is so helpful as the doctrine 
of the Bible. “All scripture given by inspiration 
of God is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 
(2 Timothy 3:16) The Interchurch World 
Movement says: “We have ignored the doc- 
trines.” “Whosoever transgresseth and abidcth 
_not in the doetrine of Christ, hath not God. He 
that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath 
both the Father and the Son.”—2 John 9. 
- Are the people being honestly dealt with and 
honestly treated by the clergy when these tell 












organized system which admittedly mixes poli- 
ties with religion, and which frankly states that-— 
it ignores doctrine? = 

We are here reminded of the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoin: “You can fool some of the people ° 
all the time, and all the people some of the time ;. 
but you can’t fool ali the peopie all the time’. * 
Ere long the eyes of the people shall be opened © 
to the truth, and then the knowledge of the - 
glory of the Lord shali fill the earth as. me 
waters fill the deep. 


Accused Bible Students Exonerated — 
ITJs officers of the International Bible Stu- 
dents Association, generally known. as Rus- 

sellites, were indicted in May, 1918, tried before. 

a court and jury and sentenced to 80 years. 

imprisonment for an alleged violation .of the | 

Espionage law. They applied for bail on appeal, 

but bail was denied and they were incarcerated 

in the peniteniary. At the end of nine months 
they were released on bail and two months later 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals - 
reversed the judgment because “they did. not 
have a fair trial”. They were the only men in = 
the country arrested under this act who were >. 
denied bail. The reversal of this judgment was ‘=: 
equivalent to saying that these men were illegal- 
ly and unjustly convicted and sentenced and 
illegally imprisoned. On May 5, 1920, on motion 
of the United States District Attorney, the ~~ 
cases were dismissed, thus completely removing | 
the charge and vindicating each one of them. 
The Brooklyn Eagle is a sample of certain 

papers that did not make a fair report of the 
facts, with desire still to prejudice the minds of 
the people against a religious organization.. On 
May 6 the publishers of that paper requested 
an interview from Mr. Joseph F. Rutherford, 
President of the International Bible Students 
Association, concerning the case. He declined 
to give it, assigning as a reason that the Eagle Rg 
would not make a fair report. Upon a promise 
from that paper that it would publish exaetly _ 
what he said or nothing, he prepared a state- 
ment and furnished it with the distizict under- 
standing between himself and the Eagle that : 
they would either publish the statement as made. « 
by him or nothing. In keeping with its course, 
it broke faith and published a garbled state.  - 
ment, Iisquoting him. THe GoupEn AcE has ‘ 
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~~ been furnished a copy of the statement sent to 
' the Eagle and we here insert it: 


“Of course we are pleased to be relieved of the prose- 
cution that we might give our time wholly to the Lord’s 
work in which we have been engaged for a number of 
years. As a Christian I endeavor not to murmur nor 
complain, knowing that my experiences come to me by 
the permission of the Lord. The Bible makes a clear 
distinction between a Christian and a churenman or 
religionist. It has been the rule to persecute Christians. 
The Master Christ Jesus was not only misunderstool, 
but charged with sedition at the instance of the religion- 
ists of his time and caused to be put to death. St. 
Stephen, St. Paul, St. John, John Bunyan, and a long 
list of other followers of the Master have been similarly 
misunderstood, charged with being against the govern- 
ment and prosecuted. This is not strange, in view of 
the fact that Jesus said: “Ihe servant is not above his 
master; if they have persecuted me, they will persecute 
you also’. 

' “War inflames the minds of the people end often 
advantage is taken of such condition to accomplish a 
selfish desire. 


“Pastor Russell organized the International Bible 
Students Association and its work in 1879. Because cf 
adhering strictly to the Scriptural teachings, the work 
of this association has not been popular with Church- 
ianity. Its members have always been conscientiously 
opposed to taking human life, believing in the Scriptural 
injunction :“Thou shalt not kill’ and ‘Though we walk 
in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh’. 

“At the annual meeting of this association held in 
Pittsburgh January 5, 1918, a resolution was adopted 
defining the position of the Bible Students concerning 
combatant service in the war, and asking that its mem- 
bers be given the privileges of Section 4 of the Selective 
Service Act. Amongst other things that resolution said: 
*The kingdoms of earth have mixed the religion of 
Jesus Christ with the politics of the world, which has 
resulted in confusion amongst Christian peoples, and 
which the Lord denounces as Babylon and as an abom- 
ination in his sight, . . . and which would bring upon 
both the indignation of God, causing wars, Tey olution 
and anarchy.’ 

“A committee bearing this resolution called upon 
President Wilson and personally read and presented it 
to him. Our troubles began shortly thereatter. 

“Prior to the war, a small wireless receiving instru- 
ment was placed on the roof at Bethel. It was a gift to 
Pastor Russell and was used only by the boys there 
trying to learn the code. It had no sending attachment. 
It was impossible to send a message. Early in 1917 
this apparatus was dismantled and stored in the basc- 
-ment. In the spring of 1918, over-zealous agents of the 
secret service had it hauled out of the basement and 
_ then deliberately delivered the false statement to the 
... Associated Press, and had it heralded over the world, 






























that our institution was maintaining a powerful wireless, . 
sufficient to send messages across the Atlantic to the 
Germans. It is obvious that the purpose was to create 
public prejudice. : 
“Tt happened about this time that a lawyer was pliéed: 
in charge cf the espionage cases at Washington who had 
previously distinguished himself by prosecuting ‘Dr 
Crapsey for heresy. On May 4, 1918, a report from that. 
quarter was filed in the United States Senate, stating. 
in regard to our association: ‘We found that its head 
quarters have long been reported as the resort of German. 
agents.’ This statement was either recklessly made — 
without any proof, or else was a deliberate falsehood : 
to create public prejudice. vs 
“Upon the theory that we were in league with the . 
Germans, our books. of account were seized and for five ° 
weeks experts examined them, and then returned them, - 
not having found one penny which came from a ques- 
tionable source. These reports appearing from time. to 
time in the press, however, increased the prejudice : 
against us. 
““The Finished Mystery’ was the seventh volume of 
a series of ‘Studies in the Scriptures’ which Pastor. 
Russell began 31 years before the war ; and on his death- 
bed he requested that this, the seventh volume, be com- 
pleted by some one else. The manuscript was practically ° 
all complete before the United States got into ‘the war. . 
It is a-book of 608 pages, devoted exclusively to the. 
explanaticn of the prophecy ef Ezekiel, the book of 
Revelation, and the Song of Solomon. 
“Thousands of Bible Students had ordered this book. 
years before the war, knowing that it was the intention. 
to publish it. No one connected with it ever had any. ° 
thought of interfering with the government or the draft. 
This book explains 1700 verses of the Bible. Serious; 
objection was found by the government to the explana: | 
tion of only a part of one verse. As quickly as it was; 
ascertained that objection was made to this, I personally 
visited the Department of Justice, advised them that I 
had stopped the circulation of the book all over the 
United States, and offered to take out any objectionable 
part of the book, that we might'go on with our religious 
work. From then until now we have not attempted to: 
sell or dispose of any of these volumes. 
“Our trial came on ata time of great public excitement, 
when the Germans were driving the Allies. With the 
public prejudice created by the false statements pub+ 
lished breadcast, it is not at all surprising that we were: 
convicted by the jury. Myself and associates took it as 
being permitted of the Lord for some good purpose and, 
calmly submitted. We hold no enmity against any one, 
Our purpose is to do good and‘ not to do evil. We have: 
never had a feeling against the government; no deai 
to do any injury to the government; always have | 
loyal citizens and are yct loyal, recognizing that i 
one of the highest duties of the Christian to be. lay 
abiding, 
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“When a petition was circulated asking that we be 
_Tcleased irom jail, 700.000 people signed it in two weeks. 
“We are engaged in a fight against no one. Our work 
_is purely to preach the gospel of Messiah’s kingdom, for 
which he’ taught all his followers to pray; and we are 
glad that it is near at hand. 

“Since my release from jail and my recovery from a 
great illness resulting from imprisonment, I have spoken 
to thousands of people on the timely and up-to-date 
subject: “Millions Now Living Will Never Die’, and 
made glad many hearts. 

“By the Lord’s grace we purpose to continue to make 
proclamation of His message; because we are convinced 
beyond a doubt that within five years the people will 
awaken to the fact that they are entering the period of 
the greatest blessings man has ever dreamed could come 
to the world. We are perfectly willing to be misunder- 
stood and persecuted in order that we might have a part 
- in making known these glad tidings. 

“Our prosecution and persecution in the last two years 
has cost us a great amount of money and time, physical 
inconvenience, and has retarded our work ; but we neither 
murmur nor complain, believing that in due time the 
Lord will overrule this, as He has at other times the 
wrath of-man, to his own praise. 

“Tf every one in the United States were as loyal as 
the Bible Students, there would be no agitation against 
the government, there would be no revolutions, no 
violence, no disturbance of any kind. Everywhere I go 
Shipping and Prehibition 

GREAT hue and ery has been made about 
the impossibility of American shipping’s 
being a success because of national prohibition. 
There may be something in this; but if the 
liquor trafic is a curse to humanity, then better 
- forfeit every ship than carrv the curse to others. 
. Twenty-one vessels returned empty from 
_ Marseilles in December, for the reason that 
- most of the exports from that port are of wine, 
~ which is now contraband in America. This is 
not the only loss that American shipping has 
sustained on this account; for when the first 
passenger ship sailed for South America and it 
was found she would not carry liquor, half of 
the bookings were cancelled. This speaks hetter 
for the class of ships than for the passengers. 
_ Chairman Payne, of the Shipping Board, held 
that since the sale of liquor in the United States 
is prohibited, its sale should be prohibited on 
vernment-owned vessels; and we think that 
fie. ‘decision was quite right. Besides, it may be 
true, as he suggested, that when the travelling 
public finds there is no liquor on American ves- 
eels, millions of people will prefer to saii in them. 
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I urge the people to calmness and to avoid strife and, 
contention, and I appeal to the clergy that instead of 
lending their influence to persecuting humble laymen’ 
who are preaching the gospel, they tell the people tha- 
truth as to the meaning of this great time of stress, viz.,. 
that it is a forerunner of the inauguration of Messiah’s 
glorious kingdom for the blessing of mankind. I -do 
this because His message is the only thing that will - 
comfort the hearts of the distressed and bring order 
out of the present chaotic condition. a as 
“A distinguished government official has recently said! 
‘The world is staggering on the brink of chaos.’ If it- 
must go into this condition, our desire is that it go in 
with some knowledge upon which to base a hope for the 
early reconstruction of society andthe blessing of man- 
kind. Whether persecuted and interrupted, or permitted 
to pursue the even tenor of our way, we will continud 
to strive to do as we have in the past, to tell the people 
of Messiah’s kingdom, the only panacea for the present 
ills of mankind.” . 
Mr. Upton Sinclair has recently published. a - 
book entitled “The Brass Check”, a study in. 
American journalism, in which he exposes the 
unrighteous practices to which certain metro- 
politan papers will resort, the breaking of faith 
such as above indicated being a common thing. 
In due season we will give a full review of Mr. 
Sinclair’s book. 


Marine Repairs 

AE cost of repairs to the Shipping Board’s 

vessels is now about $1,000,000 per month. | 
During the war it was almost impossible ‘to 
spare vessels from the service to make repairs; 
and as a consequence all drydocks are very 
busy, and will be for a long time to come, thus 
cutting down the available tonnage ready for 
immediate use. A great many drydocks have 
been added to the American equipment. Norfolk |. 
has three new ones, built of conerete and com- 
pleted in less than a year. This is considered. 
a remarkable engineering feat. 


Canals end Waterways 
HIPS to the number of 2,396 made use of 
the Panama Canal in the year 1919. These 
vessels paid in tolls $6,972,004, or about $3,000 
per vessel. The Canadian government has an 
important eanal in view. It is to consider a plan 
for deepening the St. Lawrence River, to allow 
passage of vessels of 30 feet draft to and from”. 
Lake Ontario. If carried into effect this would’ - 
make seaports of several great cities, now cut 
off i from the high seas. 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day is provided by this journal. The parent wiil find it interesting and helpful 
to have the child take up the question euch day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, . 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired. 







1. Did God create only Adam of dust? &. Did Adam and Eve fail in their trial for life? 
Answer: See Genesis 1:11, 12, 24; 2:9. 19. Answer: Yes~-Genesis 3:6. 


17) a i 4, te Dinde Reh ptad 2 ee 8 
2. Who named all Oo] the beasts, birds, fish, cic? 9, Did God blame Eve for Adam’s sin? 
te 2 { tomanea is a s 
3 soe es See Genesis 2:19, 20. Answer: Sec 1 Timothy 2:14; Romans 5: 12, 16, 18.. 
. Why di 1 prepare th. “d - Adam? : 
wae eee i = eee ae ener ae 10. How did God punish Adam? ° 
: cause the earth was not then perfect. carta. Let ig B12 2299 90> : 
He made the perfect garden for Adam's home 5 oa Bere nce Gente na 528 te Ee ROR ANe STs 
oe) : 23; 6:12, 16, 18; 1 Corinthians 15: 22.- 


4. What were Adam and Eve commanded to do? ah 

A Hewore ee Conedig Ue aa: 11. Are the dead conscious? 
r exe 3 sige ge ok Answer: Sen Ecclesiastes 9:5, 10; 3:19, 20; Psalm 
o Ue oe a the earth be filled—re- 146:4; 6:5; 1 Corinthians 15:18; 2 Peter 2:12.°  * 
tn —Utth Adams race? _ 

Answer: See Jchn 5:28, 29; Acts 24:15; Isaiah 
85:10; Acts 17:31, 82; 3:20, 21; 15:14-17; Zeph- 
aniah 3:8, 9. 


12. Will the dead cver live again? a 
Answer: See John 5:28, 29; 1 Corinthians 15:12; 
22, 23; Acts 17:31; 24:15; Revelation 20:12, 18. © 


6. Were Adam and Eve on trial for life? 15. Why will all of the dead be raised? 
Answer: See Genesis 2:17; Romans 5:12. Answer: See 1 Timothy 2:5, 6; Hosea 13:14; Acts 
7. If Adam had obeyed God, would he have 24:14, 15; Luke 9:11; 1 Corinthians 15:13-18, 
-gone to heaven? 14. Did Adam alone suffer the death penalty? 
Answer: God did net promise Adam a heavenly Answer: See Romans 5:12, 18; Ezekiel 18:2; 1 
home, but an carthly one. ‘Corinthians 15:22; Ecclesiastes 3:20; Rom. 3: 10,23, 
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OTTON is the money crop of the South, a 
most essential contribution to civilization. 
Its fleecy staple clothes the teeming millions, 
and the by-products from the seed are an im- 
portant source of food for man ar] bedst. 
. Hence the welfare of this plant engages our 
attention and causes us all concern directly or 
indirectly. 

The Mexican boll-weeval- 
was the first serious pest to 
attack the cotton-plant. In 
1893 it made its appearance 
n a,far-off corner of the 
“Sunny South” (Texas), mi- 
grated into the United States’ 
via the Mexican border, and 
thus getting its name. In 
1907 it had crossed Louis- 
iana into the United States 
from Texas and had invaded 
Mississippi. It has now ad- 
vanced over the principal 
cotton-growing sections of 
the South and causes an es- 
timated annual loss of $40,- 
090,000, while another $20,- 
000,000 loss is accredited to 
insects of less destructive 
tendencies. 

». Another and yet deadlier insect now threatens 
. King Cotton in his adopted habitat, the Southern 
*States, where seven-tenths of the world’s supply 
-is produced. The pink boll-worm has crossed 
over from Mexico and made its appearance in 
Texas. This boll-worm is cotton’s most destruc- 
tive insect enemy. It frequently reduces the 
yield of lint fifty percent and greatly diminishes 
the amount of oil ones by the seed. Once it 
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By WH. B. Coffey 


gains a foothold, it spreads like wildfire and i is 
impossible to control. ‘Chis iisect has reduced 
the yield on what was formerly some of Mexico’s 
best cotton land to a point where cotton-¢ growing _ 
has had to he abandoned as unprofitable. It is: 
conservatively estiinated that were this pest te. - 


gain a foothold it would cause the cotton farmer : 


an annual loss of $50,000,000, 
a total almost as great as the 
loss from all other insect en- | 


emies combined. - 
594 


594 
.-596 
noxious worm. An embargo _ 
ne was placed on cotton-seed - 
shipments from Mexico; and © 
as a first step toward eradi- - 
cating the pest 10,000. acres 
of jJand were conipletely 
razed, i. e., cleared of all ~ 
stalks, bolls, leaves, etc.’ 
Hunting for a needle in a 
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‘eo? | less tiresome than this huge 


task undertaken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture ata 
large outlay “of time and 
money. It is claimed that. 
the undertaking was a success; but all danger is 
evidently not passed, since Louisiana has re- 
cently passed an embargo on cotton, seed, etce., 
coming from Texas. Close watch and vigilance _ 
will be necessary in order to keep the pink boll- — 
worm from making further inroads. 

At present man is struggling against great. 
odds, but the Bible promises that it will not be 
always thus. Before the Scripture, “They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in my holy mountain [kin 
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Therefore, speedy steps : 
were taken to eradicate the. 


haystack would hardly be. 
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dom]” (Isaiah 11:9), becomes an actuality, 
injurious insects and parasites must go. God 
with His boundless resources will devise a way 
for their elimination, and a natural way. There 


are scientists who claim that the earth is envel- 


oped in an electrical ring, and that its descent 
upon the earth shortly will bring about the 
destruction of injurious insccts, parasites, ete. 
This may be the method the Lord will use; and 
if so, these wise men have reasoned correctly. 
Meantime, let us look forward expectantly in 


‘anticipation of the Golden Age when the promis- 


ed blessings will be ours; for not one of God’s 
promises can fail—Matthew 5:18. 


Distress in Alberta By Claud Mitchum 


R. Eprror: In one of vour recent issues you 
spoke of a “creeping famine”. It looks to 
me as if we are face to face with something of 


* that kind in this western country. Our winter 


started October 20, 1919, which is unusually 
early for us. A deep snow, came, followed by 
severe cold weather with no let-up. We usually 
have four to six weeks of Indian summer in 
November and December, but had none in 1919. 

The result of this unusually severe weather 
was that the animals and birds on our farms had 
not time to grow their winter coats, and I lost 
most of my fowl right at the start. The stock 
also suffered. The feed was out in the field; and 
as the weather did not break up, the getting of 
this food to the animals was slow, hard work. 

This weather also deprived us of means for 
getting our threshing done. Neighbors could not 
assist one another as usual. This left us with 
almost nothing to feed to our stock, and we have 
had to sell off everything that the butcher would 
take, to save feed. Old hay and straw brought a 
big price, and now there is none to be had at any 
price in the section in which I live. 

Spring is now here, but our horses are thin 
and weak from insufficient food. Some of them 
are too weak to stand, and some of them have 
died. The brood mares are too weak to keep 
colts and work, so we are one-third short on 
horses and are unable to feed those we do have 
until we can get our crops in. 

The spring is late and wet. There are very 
few places where a tractor will go through 
muddy fields; and even if we could use tractors 
we cannot get them, for credit is very hard to 
obtain. after such a season as we have passed 


_ through. When we were forced to sell off our 
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stock last fall the butchers gave us almost noth- 
ing for good stock—$3 to $15 a head for calves 
up to two years old—so that we have no funds 
with which to buy tractors outright. 

With a wet spring the seed will not root low ~ 
and the hot summers burn up the young plants - 
before they mature, while wet summers result 
in lots of straw and chaff, but wheat kernels 
will not form. Present indications, therefore, 
are for a very poor crop in 1920; and this has 
happened frequently in recent years throughout 
all Western Canada. 

Under these conditions, with grain at its 
present market price, and hay for the farmer 
costing $60 to $100 a ton and straw costing $30 
to $50 a ton, what has become of our life work, 
what will keep life together, where shall we ~ 
get bread for our babies, and what will the world 
do that is looking to us for food? I suppose you . 
will say that your Golden Age will solve these 
problems, and it looks as though it is the only 
thing that would do so. Well! Let it come. 
I am ready! 


qs It a Fair Wage: ? - 
ACCORDING to an ancient Paes of san 
nomics the basic or lowest wage o man. 
eould work for would be one that would barely. °2 
keep him and a family alive. This was termed «4 
the subsistence wage. Any higher wage was. so’: 
much gain for the worker; for he was thus much 
farther from the starvation line. The subsist-— 
ence wage is small. It takes but little to keep ©: 
people alive in some countries. For example, #3 
the susbsistence wage in China and in India’. 
would be measured with a few cents. ous 
But Americans do not want any one in their x& 
country to live on the native Chinese or Indian | 
basis. The subsistence wage is not the American.” 
wage; and the minimum American standard of 
living, according to the National Industrial Con. 
ference of Lawrence, Massachusetts, calls for 
$1,385.79 a year. The country, however, is not”: 
desirous of having its people live on a minimum: 
standard; anda slig ghtly more liberal American 
standard is set at St, 658.04, for a family of five: 
This may be taken as a normal minimum in 
estimating the wage condition of individuals 
or classes, though some authorities auggost a 
higher figure. 
When the railway express employes in Middle 
West cities were getting $107.50 to $119 a month | 
and asked for a flat increase of $35 a month, was 
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it a reasonable demand? On a yearly basis of 
300 days the salaries were $1,290 to $1,428, or 
22% to 14% under a minimum American wage. 
The wage asked for was $1,710 to $1,848, or 3% 
to 11% above the American wage, as ‘figured 
- for a laborer. Is it reasonable to pay a man 
carrying the responsibility and calling for the 
intelligence and fidelity of an express position 
only 3% to 11% more than a day laborer? 
Considerable ado was made over the 10% 
increase given by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration to its employes, shortly after the steel 
strike had failed. Much was made of the fact 
that since 1915 the laborers had been advanced 
144%. The day laborers had been getting $4.62 
and went to $5.08 for a 10-hour day, including 
two hours overtime. This makes the new wage 
$1,524 a year, if a man works 300 days a year, 
which few do. On the $1,658 American labor 
basis the Steel laborers are still 8% under the 
wage that such a worker ought to get in 
America. The fairness of the former wage of 


$2 a day, or $600 a year, may be estimated by. 


making use of the Bradstreet price index for 
1915, which was 10.65, and that for February, 


1920, which was 20.87. This, when divided into 


the total wage, gives the number of articles of 
. the same kind purchasable with the money at 
. the time. The $600 wage divided by the 10.65 
price index gives 563; and the $1,653 wage 
. divided by the 20.87 price index gives 794. In 
_ other words, a fair American wage for a laborer 
would buy 794 articles, and to enjoy that 
standard of living the 1915 laborer should have 
‘been able to buy that number of articles with 
» his wage. But his 1915 wage would buy him only 
563 articles. Therefore, he was obliged to live 
_on a standard of living ths of a fair living 
-, or expressed as a percent, 71% of.a fair living, 
or 29% below what he ought to have been living 
at. The $2 wage was unfair to the laborer and 
his family by about 30%. To come up to a fair 
living, the $2 wage chould have been increased 
from 1915, not 144%, but 176%; and until it is, 
the Steel worker must keep living on standards 
below what Americans ought to have the chance 
to live on. © 

- The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
announced that it would make the minimum 
- wage for male employes $6 a day or, on full 
‘time, $1,800 a year. This is about 9% higher 
than the American standard foregoing; and the 
question whether it is a fair wage for a laborer, 
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hangs on the question whether a day laborer in - 
the rubber industry, with its peculiar require-. 
ments and temptations, ought to get at least | 
9% more than the average. 


In New York City the 18,000 elevator oper- 
ators recently asked for a raise from $6.50 for - 


an eight-hour day, to $8.00, or from $1,950 to 
$2,400 a year, if the work called for 300 days a 
year. The fairness of the $2,400 wage depends 


on when the $1,950 wage was established, on the . 


principle that it is ri, ight for the wage to purchase 
at least the same amount of goods from year to 
year, and wrong to penalize a worker merely: 
because prices go up. The comparison may be 
made by using the Bradstreet price index, which 
was respectively by years, 1915, 9.85; 1916, 
11.83; 1917, 15.66; 1918, 18.72; 1919, 18.66; 
and February 1920, 20.87. The quotient obtained 
by dividing this average price into the wage for 
the year, gives the number of articles of the 
same kind purchasable with the wage, and makes 
possible a comparison of the real value of the 

wage. Some discrepancy might come from the — 
fact that this price index is the average price 
of 96 articles at wholesale, while the man on the 
street buys only the things that he and his 
family use. But the resulting figures are not 
materially different. For the wage of each of 
the years to equal the $2,400 asked for now, 
it should have been respectively, 1919, $2,145; 

1918, $2,152; 1917, $1,800; 1916, $1, 358; 1915,. 
$1,132. 
figured readily, for every dollar of wage re- 
ceived in 1915, the worker, without receiving - 
any raise in the purchasing power of his wages, 
ought to receive the following amount each year, 
1916, $1.20; 1917, $1.59; 1918, $1.90; 1919, $1.90; 
February, 1920, "$9, 12. With these figures any + 
one can calenlate what his real wage position is 
compared with 1915 or the following years, and 
see whether with all the increase received he 
has been going ahead or astern in the purchas- 
ing power of his wages, measured in terms of 
the Bradstreet price index. 

Among the most poorly paid workers are 
those in the textile industry. In Massachusetts 
the average weekly wage of 9,598, or 17% of . 
the men workers, was under $15; that of 28,621, - 
or 51%, was under $20; that of 43,356, or 87%, 
was under $25. It is seldom that textile workers 
ean get 300 days work a year; but even if they 
did, the annual wage would have been $780, 
$1,040 and $1,300, or 47%, 63% and 78% of a 
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To put the matter where it can be - 





fair American living, as figured for a laborer 
with a family of four. The effect is that several 
members of a family have to work in order to 
earn the living for the family. 

It is not likely that the existing situation can 
be helped very much under present conditions. 
To raise the real wage of all the men of the 
country to the $1,658 American basis is impos- 
sible; for though the money wage might be in- 
creased, there are not the goods produced to 
give all the people the kind and quantity of 
things they ought to have to meet this standard. 
A variety of factors has combined to reduce the 
volume of godds produced, the producing power 
of workers being stated to have declined about 
40% from what it was before the war. There 
does not seem to be the incentive to rouse the 
people to the pitch of efficient work requisite for 
all to enjoy a really American standard of living. 

Such an incentive, however, is destined to 
appear ere Jong. The Golden Age is at the 
doors; and when men everywhere have the feel- 
ing that they are to one another as brothers, as 
they will when the .present period of unrest is 
passed, everyone will ke a worker, and will 
work for the happiness to be found in fruitful, 
artistic work, and for very love of all the human 
members of the universal brotherhood that will 
then exist in that good time coming. 


Sharing Ford’s Prosperity 
F the earnings of the Ford Motor Company 
(where the minimum wages are $6 per day, 
and not $8 as previously stated in THe GoLDEN 
AcE) permit, the holders of employes’ 6% cer- 
tificates will be credited a higher return than 
the 6% guarantee. Only employes are permit- 
ted to secure or hold these certificates, and the 
arrangement is designed to enable the workers 
in Ford plants to share in Ford prosperity. 
Up to one-third of his pay an employe may 
devote his earnings to an investment in these 
highly desirable securities. The money cannot 
be paid from bank deposits or other funds, but 
must be authorized from current earnings with- 
in five days after pay-day. As not every worker 
can take in a single month one of the $100, 
- $500 or $1,000 units, he is credited interest at 
3% on amounts subscribed until the proper 
amount is reached. 
On 30 days’ notice an employe may demand 
the money for ‘his certificates; but the 30-day 
provision is for emergency use, as the certifi- 
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cates are paid off on demand, with interest at. 





6%. At death the certificates become payable . 
to the employe’s personal representative, though 
the directors of the Company may hold the = 
investment for them as an income-producing 
fund, this being evidently for the protection of, 
survivors liable to be imposed on. If the Ford. 
concern should decide to issue a more favorable * 
form of certificate, it may exchange them for” 
the less desirable ones held by employes, and - 
it may pay them off in cash at any time. 4 
This is a good addition to the Ford 1914% 
profit-sharing plan and the cash-bonus plan of : 
1920, and is an indication of the steps being - 
taken by many right-minded employers to do , 
the right thing by those that work for them.“ 
The Ford industries are notable among Amer." ‘ ‘ 
ican concerns, not merely for their size and - 
their success, but for the Golden-Age attitude : 
of the management. . 


Are Workers Abandoning Seattle? 
ee it is reported, is not enjoying th 
business boom of the remainder of the 
country. Perhaps the city was overdone in the * 
extraordinary rise it had for several decades, 
Just now another cause seems to be operati 
The following items show the temporary di 
cline of the city. Houses are beginning to stan 
vacant in the workers’ section. Increasin, 
numbers of small mortgages are sought by small 
house owners apparently unable to contin 
their payments. In one industrial district ther: 
is a decrease of 40% in the number of men usir 
the street-cars. The street railway concern i 
said to show a growing deficit in receipts frox 
rides by working people. Many thousands o 
dollars are being withdrawn from banks thai 
carry deposits of workers. Many journeymen 
tailors are reported to be about to leave the city. 
The movement of workingmen eastward i 
said to be helped by the Seattle trades uniang:: 
One union reports 200 vacancies in the East 
which are to be filled by Seattle workers. Th 
Seattle carpenters’ union has sent letters te 
every city to be posted in union halls to t 
effect that they do not regard that city a g00 
place for union men to come to. The me 
trades unions are assisting the exit of workers 
This astonishing condition i in a hitherto ex: 
tremely prosperous and attractive city is rev 
garded as owing to the attitude of emiployer 
toward union men. Since the great - strike: 
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year or so ago, every effort has been made in the 
name of Americanism to break down the labor 
unions. Union men have been discharged and 
locked out, until they have begun to retaliate 
with a systematic campaign for the removal of 
abor from the Pacific coast to more hospitable 
sections of the country. 

. - Itis along cry from the discord of Seattle to 
«the conditions that are promised in the Golden 
Age; but there is absolutely no doubt that the 
time is at hand when the better day will dawn 
~and workers and employers will labor together, 
not merely in peace, but in brotherliness. 


“(Negro Facts Appreciated — By Arthur 1. Jennings, 


(Ohairman, Sons of Confederate Veterans) 
M& Envrror: I wish to congratulate you upon 
the fairness and justice which distinguishes 
“your article entitled “American Negro”, in this 
‘May 26th number of Tue Gotpen Acgr, which I 
have just. seen. 
It is astonishing to see, in a journal published 
“in the North, an article which shows in every 
line a determined effort to be fair and to present 
the truth, without prejudice toward one section 
“or hypocritical pretensions toward another. 
».. Your remarks regarding the beginning of 
lavery are true, but they could have gone much 
“farther; for it is a fact that the North (New 
England and New York) had a practical mo- 
-nopoly on the slave trade. Hundreds of ships 
plying from Boston, Newport, Providence and 
-New York made the Congo regularly, trading 
. rum for negroes, whom they brought here and 
sold to South American countries and the 
. Southern states. Faneuil Hall of Boston, the 
amed “Temple of Liberty”, was built with slave 
“money, it is said; for Peter Faneuil was a 
» Slave dealer and made his fortune that way. 
Much of the prominence of the slave-trading 
cities mentioned above came from their slave- 
rading prosperity. Girard College was founded 
“vith money that Girard made on his slaves, 
“whom he worked on a Louisiana plantation. 
“The first slave ship was the “Desire”, which 
. sailed from Marblehead, Mass.; and the last one, 
“the “Nightingale”, captured by a U. S. man- 
of-war off the African coast with 900 slaves 
iboard after the war between the States had 
tarted, was a New England ship. It was a 
re-war taunt that “the North sold slaves, the 
outh only bought them”; and it is a historic 
that the reasons why there were no resident 
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slaves in the North were purely economic, not 
in any way whatever humanitarian. 

In no one way is the history of our country 
more distorted (and it is a fabric of distortions) 
than on the subject of slavery—its institution, 
its progress, and its abolishment. And the 
section most responsible for it all points the 
finger of reproach at the section least respon- 
sible, while jingling in their pockets the money 
they obtained for the slaves they sold thém.- 


The Real Trouble 


Baptist pastor in Toledo said to a min- 
isterial conference: “Not until we min- . 
isters get religion ourselves can we expect to 
deal wisely with the Negro problem”; and The 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- — 


ica has issued a call urging that the Negro be 
granted economic and community justice. They 
denounce the treason and anarchy of lynch law, 
and add; “Communities that have expressed 
horror over atrocities abroad, have seen, almost 
unmoved and silent, men beaten, hanged and 
also burned by the mob”. 


The Mulatto Question 
i South Africa there are 600,000 mulattoes, 
in the West Indies a lke number, and in 
the United States there are close to 3,000,000. 
The colored population of Porto Rico is more 
than six-sevenths mulatto. Since 1850 the per- 
centage of mulattoes among the blacks has in- 
creased from 11% to 20%. However, this does 
not mean, as some have hastily concluded, that 
3,000,000 children in the United States have 
white fathers and black mothers. It merely 
means that there are 3,000,000 who have some 
white blood in them, and in a few generations 
it might easily happen that all the colored race 
would become mulattoes through the intermar- 
riage of blacks and mulattoes without the ad- | 
dition of any white blood whatever. , 


Education in Palestine 
IXTY-TWO Hebrew schools with 390 teach- 
ers and 8,805 pupils are being operated in 
Jerusalem by the Board of Education of the 
Zionist Commission, a report to the Zionist: 
Organization of America states. The schools. 
are conducted entirely in Hebrew. 
Practically all education in Palestine is di- 
rected by the Zionist Commission, whose activ- 
ities in establishing schools have extended as 








- far as the establishment of a Jewish school 
'. solely for Arab children. Included in the schools 
maintained by the Zionists in Jerusalem are a 
Hebrew Teachers’ Seminary, two high schools, 
an art school, nine primary schools, twelve kin- 
dergartens, seven technical schools and twenty- 
eight religious schools. 

The technical schools include schools for 
_ embroidery and lace work, sewing, copper work, 
' filigree and weaving. Evening classes, including 
law lectures and advanced courses in Hebrew, 
are held in many of the schools. 

The Hebrew University, now under construc- 
-, tion on the Mount of Olives, will have several of 
its buildings completed by the end of this year, 
‘according to a recent announcement of its 
designer and builder, Prof. Patrick Geddes of 
the University of Edinburgh, a noted town- 
planner, working on the restoration of Palestine 

































tion. 

No other nation has been so distinguished as 
the Jews for their cultivation of education. 
Under their hand, schools, colleges and univer- 
sities have sprung up wherever there have been 
prosperous Jewish communities. True to their 
traditions the first move is to equip their Home 
Land with what will doubtless become the best 
_ institutions of the world. 


Insurance Business Profitable 
Te annual report of Frank T. Ellsworth, 
. Commissioner of Insurance for Michigan, 
shows that for the year 1919 the people of 
Michigan paid to stock and mutual life insur- 
ance companies in premiums the sum of $32,- 
166,294, while the total death loss in the state 
of Michigan during the same period amounted 
to $9,524,911. The difference between these two 
amounts is $22,641,383. Obviously the insurance 
business is a profitable business. Obviously, too, 
the insurance companies are in a position to 
give 22,641,383 reasons to the politicians of 
Michigan why insurance should continue to be a 
'- private business, and why the state should not 
» - gonduet it in the efficient, not to say, profitable 
way in which it is now conducted. 
An elderly friend, calling attention to these 
- figures, says: 
"The average policy runs seven years. In other words, 
for avery dollar the public pays in' seven years they 
secure back thirty cents. They conld have put this 
yponey in a bank and divided $32,166,294 immediately. 
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They could have bought city bonds and hed about 
$34,000,000 to divide in seven years.” | . 

What is going on in Michigan is going on in’. 
every state in the Union. 


Improvements in Ships 
COMPELLING emergency, the war, forced te 
the front some inventions that would have 
been long in attaining the importance they 80 . 
quickly developed. One of these was the electric . 
welding process. This process was used in the 
repair of the sabotaged German ships seized in 
American ports, and has worked so remarkably 
well that it bids fair to revolutionize the ship- ~ 
building of the future. 

It has been discovered that the tensile strength< 
of welded joints is 90% to 95% of the original 
plates as against 65% to 70% in riveted joints, 
and microscopic and metallurgical tests have 
shown that the two metals are fused together 30 
perfectly that no line of demarcation between 
them can be discerned. The riveted joints are 
slightly more elastic than the welded joints. 

It has been demonstrated that ships specially: 
designed for electric welding can be built at a 
saving of 25% over present methods and in 
25% less time. There is also a saving of 10% | 
in material as compared to the riveting process. 
This means that a ship of 9,500 deadweight tons 
earries 500 tons of useless rivets and overs . 
lapped plates, and that in lieu of these could « 
earry 500 tons more of cargo. 

The reénforced concrete vessel was an inter- . 
esting experiment. It is too early yet to pass. 
final judgment upon this form of construction, °: 
but at this time it seems somewhat doubtful, © 
The hope that they could be built more quickly 
than steel vessels was not justified, and the 
designs first made required strengthening, bu 
this difficulty was not unlooked for and wa 
easily surmounted. The average time of con- 
structing a concrete hull was seven months, 
same as steel. This could probably be redu 
considerably. s 

The largest concrete vessels thus far built are 
420 feet long between perpendiculars, 36 feet 
moulded depth and 54 feet beam. They have 
behaved well in all weathers, showing less 
vibration than steel ships, with a considerably 
increased period in the roll. A few shear cracks 
have been observed in all the shells and bulk. 
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easily damaged in docking. Any severe con- 
ntrated blow shatters the concrete; but repairs 
are simple, cost little and can be effected with a 
- Minimum loss of time. One of the concrete ships 
ran onto a reef on the Maine coast, and ripped 
both sides open the whole length of the vessel. 
But the frames were uninjured, and it is hoped 
that the vessel can be raised and put into use. 
- Concrete ships have a greater carrying ca- 
- pacity for bulky cargoes, such as cotton or fruit, 
- and a smaller capacity than steel for heavy 
: cargoes such as steel, coal or oil, in which the 
deadweight capacity is reached before the hold 
* spaces are filled. 
Many of the new American ships are fitted to 
» use oil as fuel. There is 10% more cargo space 
~ in a motor ship than in one fitted to operate 
with triple- -expansion steam engines. Such ves- 
sels require smaller crews, the steaming radius 
is three or four times as great as that of a coal- 
- using vessel, the fuel can be carried more con- 
" veniently and is not more than 50% as great. 
These vessels are slower, are more liable to 
break down and are more difficult to repair, 
_ but are better, all things considered, for long 
voyages. 
The Shipping Board program calls for oil- 
tank facilities at St. Thomas (in the West 
Indies), Virgin Islands -(also in the West 
Indies), Honolulu (in the Hawaiian Islands), 
Manila (in the Philippine Islands), Punta Del- 
-gada (in Portugal), the Azores (two-thirds the 
“way across the Atlantic on the way to Portugal), 
- Bizerta (in Tunis) and at Constantinople. 
mn advantage in the use of oil as fuel is the 
‘possibility of omitting bulkhead doors in the 
-eonstruction of the vessel. These doors are 
- extremely hard to shut; and it has been general- 
‘ly found in case of accidents that they are not 
‘elosed. Consequently bulkheads have failed of 
heir mission, and the ship has gone down. 
In ship fittings, a safe has been invented 
“which antomatically releases itself from a sink- 
ing ship, sends up a rocket every hour for the 
first twelve hours, emits a loud sound signal 
“and gives forth a light continuously for three 
months. The safe is unsinkable. 
“In ship operation the Sperry gyroscope com- 
pass has shown the possibility of non-rolling 
eean liners, and its use has lowered the speed 
record between Jacksonville and New York by 
-hours. With the aid of this compass the 
tor knows the true North at all times. 
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A revolution in ship design has been proposed. 
by an inventor who would make his ships in 
two detachable parts. The cargo part is a scow | 
with a huge notch in its rear end. The power: 
part, carrying engines, boilers, propellers and 
crew space, is constructed to fit into the notch 
in the cargo part, and to be fastened securely 
to it. The purpose is to save the time of the 
power part while the cargo part is dispatching .. 
and receiving cargo. 


Marine Legislation 
ARINE legislation will have to be over- 
hauled. To this day, although wooden 
vessels are virtually obsolete, the navigation 
laws of the United States provide that before - 
any American-built ship can be admitted: to 
American registry a certificate must be pro- 
duced under the hand of the principal or master 
“carpenter” by whom the vessel has been built. 
The United States is the only great govern- 
ment giving no individual or body the authority 
to investigate maritime casualities. Some years 
ago, when a fuel tank exploded on a steamer 


in one of. our large ports, a city coroner was the 


only official having authority on the premises. 
A law is needed which will arrange astandard _ 
for determining the number of passengers that — 


may be carried on a steamer. As this matter is - 


now fixed it would be possible for a captain to 
sail from one port with the number of passen- 
gers permitted by the port of departure; and on 
arrival at the port of call the number on the 
vessel would be illegal, or vice versa. 


Passenger Service 
HE Shipping Board is getting a passenger . 
service under way and expects in a few . 

months to have a steamer sailing every other 

week to eastern South America. Three of their — 
five boats are now about going into commission. — 

In addition, forty large ships, each 535. feet 

long, and with accomodations for 700 passen- 

gers, are approaching completion and are also 2 

to be used in passenger service. : . 


A Delightful Nerve Tonic 
B EAT until very light an egg ‘tansned ‘to. 

taste with sugar, salt, and cocoa; add a: 
large cup of hot milk. Good at any time. 


oe 
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Efficiency in Dietetics By Mrs. Andrew J. Holmes 
Cee of food are often spoiled 
because of false economy in substituting 
ingredients of ‘a combination which renders the 
food value almost nil. For instance, when cream 
is required, and milk is used instead, the food 
is deficient in fat, as a result. 
We are living in an age when efficiency counts. 
And efficiency in selecting and combining foods 
for building health and strength is just as im- 
portant for the housewife as ‘efficiency in any 
other occupation. In all lines of endeavor we try 
to get the most work with the least waste of 
energy. So if you aspire to be a person of 
efficiency, look to it that you do not put into 


BR your stomach indigestible food; for sooner or 


later you will pay the penalty in weakness, sick- 
ness and a general break-down of your health. 

Dietetics has come to be a science. The old 
dietetics, based on guess-work and experimen- 
tation, has had its day, and gone the way all 
ignorance must eventually go. When dietetics 
-is taught in the school, that to retain our effici- 


- ency we must eat to live and not live to eat, 


only then will the average length of life be 
extended from thirty-five to one hundred and 
fifty years or longer. 

The dishes which appear on the tables of the 
average homes of our so-called better-class are 
' far, far better adapted to the promotion of 
disease than the promotion of health. We are 
- divided into two classes today—those who are 
: sick and those who are going to be sick. 


, By Reginald Heber Smith 
Justice and The Poor Fe et the Boston Bar 


\HE Szconp Derecr: Cover Costs anp Fzss. 
(Part 1.)—“Believing that courts as gov- 
-ernmental agencies are operated as a part of 
our social system for the benefit of all, we are 
‘anwilling to subscribe to the view that the liti- 
gant should pay all the expenses of maintaining 
the court. Inasmuch as the law of the state re- 
quires that fees and costs be taxed and charged 
_ to the litigants, and has conferred no power 
upon this court to abolish them entirely, we 
-eould not consider doing away with all fees how- 
ever desirable that might seem.”—-Committee on 
Costs of the Cleveland Municipal Court. 
The entire question of the costs and fees paid 
_ to courts and court officers is one that has been 
" neglected in discussions concerning the better- 
~ ment of the administration of justice. While the 
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total expense of litigation and the injustice 
which it causes is a common topic, the precise 
part played by the system of imposts fixed and 
levied by the state on persons who are compelled 
to resort to the courts for protection or redress" 
has never received any general or extended con- 
sideration. The American Bar Association’s 
“Special Committee to Suggest Remedies and _ 
Formulate Proposed Laws to Prevent Delay 
and Unnecessary Cost in Litigation”, which has 
been in existence since 1907 and has submitted 

annual reports, has laid almost all of its empha- 
sis on procedure and has done but little with 
the subject of costs. 

This is but natural; for the present pastes 
and tariff of fees is so curious that, with the 
exception of the taxing clerk and those attor- 
neys who live by costs, few lawyers understand ~ 
its details or why many of the items exist. And 
yet, inasmuch as these costs form no. inconsid- 
erable item and are a prolific source of denial . 
of justice to the poor, they require careful state- “ 
ment and examination. 


Narurge axp Hisrony or Costs anp Fxxs.. 
Costs have existed so long that there is a gen- 
eral disposition to regard them as fundamental, 
as immutably bound up with our legal institu- - 
tions. This is a mistake. Costs are not estab- 
Fished by our constitutions; they are not the 
product of common law; they exist solely and 
entirely as creatures of statute. 

The early English law had no system of costs, 
An unsuccessful plaintiff or defendant might be 
amerced “pro clamore falso” (for false accusa- 
sion) ; that is, the court might impose a fine for 
setting up a false claim or defense; but it is 
doubtful if this was done to any extént. So far 
as costs played any part, they were included in 
the damages or, on occasion, assessed in the 
arbitrary discretion of the judge. It is true that 
it was the royal prerogative of the earlier kings 
to charge suitors for writs in the king’s court, 
but it was an accepted maxim that the poor 
should have their writs for nothing. “Before: 
the Statute of Gloucester no. person was entitled 
to recover any costs of suit either in plea, real, 
personal or mixed.” 

With this statute of Edward I the system of. 
fixed costs begins. The motivating causes which. 
led to the establishment of court fees are no’ 
clear. They seem to have been a survival of 1 
idea of revenue, a carrying over of the co 
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tion of fines for a false claim (for in theory only 
the wrongdoer bears costs), and a desire to im- 
pose a deterrent to litigation. At the same time 
there was a clear idea that, while revenue and a 
deterrent were desirable, costs ought never to 
operate as prohibition; and by the time of 
Henry VIII ample provision had been made to 
safeguard the rights of the poor. 

The Statute of 11 Henry VH, cap 12, permit- 
ting poor persons to sue without payment of 
costs merits quotation; for the centuries which 
have intervened between its enactment in 1495 
and the establishment of the small claims court 
in Cleveland in 1913 bear witness to no more 
comprehensive attempt to secure freedom of 
justice to the poor. The tendency has, in fact, 
_ until recently been entirely in an opposite direc- 

tion. It was provided: 

“That every poor person or persons which have or 
hereafter shall have causes of action against any person 
, Within this realm shall have by the discretion of the 

Chancellor of this realm, for the time being, writ or 
writs original, and subpeenas according to the nature of 
the causes, therefore nothing paying to your Highness 
for the seals of the same, nor to any person for the 
writing of the said writs to be hereafter sued; and that 
the said Chancellor shall assign clerks to write the same 
writs ready to be sealed; and also learned counsel and 
attorneys for the same, without any reward taken there- 
for; and if the said writ or writs be returned before the 
~ king in his bench, the justices shall assign to the same 
poor person or persons, counsel learned by their discre- 
tions, which shall give their counsels, nothing taking 
for the same; and the justices shall likewise appoint 
attorney for such poor person or persons and all other 
officers requisite and necessary to be had for the speed 
of the said suits, which shall do their duties without 
any reward for their counsels, help and business in the 
game; and the same law shall be observed of all such 
suits to be made before the King’s justices of his com- 
mon pleas and barons of his exchequer, and all other 
justices in the courts of record where any such suit 
shall. be.” 

This was the origin of the “in forma pauperis” 
proceeding. It is an important landmark which 
has been too much forgotten. Because it gives 
effect to the spirit of Magna Charta it has heen 
regarded as establishing a constitutional prin- 
ciple. This enactment was carried to its logical 
completion by 23 Henry VIM, cap 15, which 
freed a pauper plaintiff from imposition of 
costs if he failed to obtain a verdict or was 
nonsuited. The statute left the defeated poor 
-. guitor to be subjected to such other punishment 

<gg the judges | deemed reasonable. The old books 
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state that if a pauper abused the proceeding or. 
was nonsuited, he might be taken to the market- 
place and whipped; but the general spirit of |< 
the law was such that when a motion came’ 
before Lord Chief Justice Holt to order a non- 
suited pauper to be whipped, he denied the . 
motion, observing that there was no officer for - 2 
the purpose and that he had never known it 
to be done. o 
These statutes remained in force in England ee 
until 1883, when by the Statute Law and Civil - 
Procedure Act they were repealed, and with - 
them these rights and privileges swept away. | 
Isnglish law remained inhospitable to poor suit- 
ors until the great changes inaugurated in 1913. 
The American states carried over into their .. 
judicial system the plan of costs and fees, but  *; 
many neglected to include the necessary cor- ... 
ollary of the proceeding in forma pauperis. In’. 
Pennsylvania it has been held that the statute of 
11 Henry VII, cap 12, is part of the common — 
law of the state; but in practice the statute is —: 
ignored. ‘Today, the permission to sue without —: 
costs is granted in about half the states. Even | 
in such states the right is a good deal hedged 
about, by limiting it to certain specified types .* 
of cases, as wage claims, by confining it to pro- —; 
ceedings in certain courts, and by holding it 
inapplicable to cases on appeal. In several ..: 
states it has fallen into disuse. ; 














Tue Presenr Srrvation. It is extremely 
difficult to present with any conciseness the. * 
existing costs and fees in the United States. 
The items are innumerable. They vary from 
state to state; and within a state they differ in. 
different courts, in different proceedings, and a 
line of cleavage runs through law and equity. 
In the Boston Municipal Court service’ of proc-. - 
ess must be made by a sheriff or constable 
whose fees are paid by the plaintiff; in the 
Cincinnati court the constable must serve. ‘proc-: 
ess, but he is paid a salary by the city; in 
Cleveland the mail is used; in New York any. 
disinterested person may serve the summons. 
In some states fees are charged for marking 
cases on the calendar, for entering judgment, 
for issuance of execution; in others such costs. 
are unknown. If a cook, suing for wages earned. 
on land in Boston, takes an appeal from Munie-. 
ipal Court to the Supreme Judicial Court, the 
entry fee is three dollars; but if a cook, sui 
for wages earned on a vessel which comes in 
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_ the port of Boston, takes an appeal from the 
District ‘Court to the Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
the entry fee is $35. In Oregon, to the regular 
“filing fee in the county court there has been 
. added a one-dollar fee for the benefit of the 
Multnomah County law library. In many states 
jury fees varying greatly in amounts are charg- 
ed—California $24 a day, Connecticut one pay- 
~ ment of $6, Minnesota $3, Pennsylvania $4, 
Virginia $1.50, Oregon $6 (jury of six); in Ohio 
a law prescribing a jury fee of $5 was declared 
‘anconstitutional. In California, until changed 
- in 1915 at the instance of the Public Defender, 
the costs of entering and marking a case on 
appéal was borne by the plaintiff, although the 
_judgment in the lower court was in his favor 
‘and he had not taken the appeal. In some 
_ jurisdictions the defendant must pay a fee be- 
fore he can appear and file an answer. In IIli- 
nois the respondent in a divorce case has been 
' obliged to pay three dollars for the privilege of 
contesting; while in Missouri the court was 
doing it utmost to prevent divorces by default, 
thereby to safeguard the interests of the state. 
-.. Itis impossible to find any principle by whieh 
_eosts are determined and regulated. They are 
too low to deter the rich, but high enough to 
prohibit the poor. They bear little relation to 
the actual disbursements of the parties. “Term 
“fees” which taxed in favor of the successful party 
represent no cash expenditure by anybody. The 
. bill of costs includes one dollar for a writ that 
ean be purchased at any law stationer’s for five 
cents, It allows to the prevailing party two or 
‘three dollars as an attorney’s fee, while the 
actual charge made by the attorney to his client 
is probably ten times that amount. 
.. Whe fees paid by the litigants bear no closer 
relation to the state’s expense in maintaining 
- the judicial organization. The average cost to 
_the state for a trial with jury is variously 
estimated to be from $50 to $150. The total 
fees paid by litigants for such a trial range 
from $3 to $82. 
If the existing system were brought forward 
‘de novo, it would be ridiculed as absurd. Con- 
“sidering it as a part of our traditional method 
of working out justice, it is fairer to call it an 
‘anachronism. The Cleveland report accurately 
‘ stmmarizes the situation: 
“The old standards worked serious inequalities and 
mently discriminated against the smaller cases. 
es are made in smaller cases for services which 
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are not charged: in the larger. For example, in the - 


justice code fees are charged for services of the j udge in 
trying the case and in entering judgment, while for 


similar services rendered by judges of common pleas no - 


charge is made. There are also instances of greater 
charge for purely clerical or ministerial work; for 
example, taking affidavits, bonds, undertakings, issuing 
process, orders of attachment, poundage, etc. The com- 
mittee was of opinion that like services should be charged 
for equally. 


“In making the revision we have endeavored to adapt 


the charges to modern conditions. The present schedule - 
is a relic of the stage-coach days, and in many respects 


has come down to us unchanged from the laws of the. 


Northwestern ‘Territory and from the first enactments 


of Ohio after achieving statehood, passed in February, ' 


1805. These schedules of fees were enacted under dit- 
ferent conditions when communication: was difficult, 
facilities of transportation were scarce and labor-saving 
devices unknown, , 

“An inspection of the old schedule under modern 
conditions shows also disproportionate charges and 
absurdities ; for instance, the charge of twenty-five cents 
for copies which are now made by using carbon paper 


and not by long hand, as was necessary before the day of » 


the typewriter. So is the method of charging mileage or 
travelling expenses inexcusable. For these reasons your 
committee deemed revision of many fees necessary.” 
By eliminating all fictitious costs and leaving 
the worry over that puzzle to the taxing clerk, 
and narrowing the inquiry to the actual cash 


expense for costs which must be met by persons: 


desiring to use the courts, it is possible to make 
a more concrete presentation. Because of radical 
differences, it is convenient to separate costs 
into three groups: First, costs in the trial court 
paid to the court or its officers; second, costs on 
appeal; third, costs for witnesses, transcripts 
of evidence, and briefs. -As to the first, there 
being several trial courts, each with its own 
costs, it is advisable to study only the inferior 
courts where the cases of the poor are generally. 


heard, except where the inferior court’s limit of . 


jurisdiction is so low that cases are necessarily 
brought in the superior courts. 


[All statements are taken from such authorities as the Amer-_. 


iean Bar Assoctation Review, American Judicature Society 
Review Bulletin, Chief Justice Olson in the Annual Reports 
of. the Chicago Municipal Courts, various law books, and 
other works. This is one of a series of articles reprinted 


from a work of limited circulation published by the Carnegie -— 


Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and entltled 
“Justice and the Poor’. The articles are: (1) Freedom and 


Equality of Justice: The Ideal; (2) Denial of Justice; The’ 


Fact; (3) Defects in the Administration of Justice; (4) 
The First Defect: Delay: (5) The Second Defect: Court 
Costs and Fees; (6) The Third Defect: Expense of Counsel. 
Letters are welcome from readers giving an account; 
their experiences with the administration of jugtica.] . 
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Morning Cometh: A Night Also 


“Watchman, what of the night?. . . 


HE literature of the world shows that intel- 
ligent men have refused to believe that the 
divine purpose in the creation of our earth has 
yet been attained. Continually we find refer- 
_ ences to “the morning of the new day,” to the 
: “golden age,” etc., ete. Yet not to the longings 
of men’s hearts, but to the promises of our God, 
‘do we look for real instruction on this subject. 
The Bible most emphatically declares that the 
entire period of human history thus far has 
_ been a night time. 

The Prophet David explains, “Weeping may 
; endure for a night, but j joy cometh in the morn- 
ing”. (Psalm 30:5) Thus prophetically we 
* are assured that there will be a morning whose 
glory, brightness and blessings will fully com- 
_ pensate for all the dark shadows of the night 
‘time past. Our text is another prophecy along 
the same line. The message of the Lord is: 
“The morning cometh!” - St. Paul writes that 
‘up to his time the world had been under a 
‘reign of sin and death, not under a reign of 
righteousness and life. (Romans 5:21) He 
points out also that the day of the Lord will 
come, and will come gradually, stealthily taking 
the world unawares, “as a thief in the night”.— 
'1 Thessalonians 5:1- 6. 

- All of the apostles assure us that it is not 
God’s purpose to permit the reign of sin and 
death to continue forever. They tell us that 
the divine program is that Messiah, in the 
Father’s appointed time, will take to himself 
. His great power and reign King of kings and 
‘Lord. of lords—putting down sin and every evil 
thing, uplifting humanity and granting a divine 
blessing where for six thousand years there has 
been a divine curse. The Bible writers explain 
that this does not signify a change in the divine 
‘purpose, but that God had planned this thing 
in Himself from before the foundation of the 
world; and that although He had permitted sin 
to enter and death to reign, He had made fullest 
‘provision for the Redeemer to die for our sins 
and eventually to become the Restorer and Life- 
+ giver to Adam and his race—to as many as will 
accept everlasting life on the divine terms. 
The apostles tell us that during the “night 
time’’, since Jesus’ death, God has been doing a 
ipecial work—selecting from mankind a special 
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The morning cometh, and a night also.”—Isaiah 21:11, 12, 


class, a saintly few—‘“the church of the first-_ 
borns, whose names sre written in heaven”. 


These are not taken from any one nation or — 


denomination. This “little flock’, to whom it.is 
the Father’s good pleasure to give the kingdom 
(Luke 12:32), is composed of all the saintly . 
followers of Jesus, who walk in His steps in the 
narrow way during this gospel age. Their ex- 
periences are to qualify them for association 
with their Redeemer in His Messianic kingdom. 
Their trials, their obedience, and their suffer- 
ings for righteousness’ sake are to work out for 
these a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. Suffering with the Master for the 
truth’s sake in the present life, they are to share | 
His glory, honor and immortality in the life to 
come. They are to be His joint-heirs in His 
kingdom.-—Galatians 3:29; 2 Timothy 2:11, 12. 


The Kingdom Sunrise Nearing. 
Amongst the Lord’s people even, few, yet — 
understand that Jesus distinctly teaches that the. 
“Sun of Righteousness”, which will arise with | 
healing in His beams and whose light will con- 
stitute the new day, will be composed of the 
ehurch of Christ glorified—changedfromhuman . 
to divine nature by participation in the first res- - 
urrection. Our Lord Jesus tells this in the par-. - 
able of the Wheat and the Tares. He declares © 
that in the end of this gospel age all of the 
wheat class will be gathered into the heavenly 


garner, and that “then shall the righteous shine — 


forth as the SUN in the kingdom of their 
Father’. (Matthew 13:43) We must not think, | 
however, that this signifies the church without 
the Redeemer, but must remember that Jesus. 
is “the head over the church whith is His 
body”’.—Ephesians 1: 22, 23. oo 
How wonderful, how beautifal, how appropri- . 
ate are the word-pictures of the ‘Bible! No one 
but the Lord knew of the great divine plan. No 
one but Him, therefore, could give these pic-. 
tures of its development. In various terms and._ 
figures of speech the Bible attempts to give us - 
a little glimpse of the glorious conditions of. - 
that day, The new day and the kingdom will 
be “the desire of all peoples”. In that day the 
righteous will flourish, and evil-doers will be ent. 
off from life. During that thousand-year- day: 
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of Messiah’s kingdom, Satan is to be hound, 
“that he may deceive the nations no more” 

(Revelation 20: 2,3) Landlordism will come to 
an end; for ‘ ‘they shall not build and another 
inhabit; they shall not plant and another eat 
the fruit thereof”, but “shall long enjoy the work 


33 











The earth is to yield her increase. (Psalm 
67:6) Streams are to come forth in the desert; 
the solitary places are to be made glad. The 
entire earth is to become like the Garden of 
Eden. It is God’s footstool, and He declares that 
He will make it glorious. It is not to be burned 
up with literal fire, as once we supposed. It is 
to “abide forever”. (Ecclesiastes 1:4; Psalm 
104:5) “He formed it not in vain; He tormed it 
to be inhabited.”—Isaiah 45:18; 66:1; 60:18; 
35:1,7 


y Wonderful Foregleams of Light. 


The most wonderful thing that the Bible tells 
us respecting that new day is that it will bring 
great intelligence and enlightenment to every 
creature. The light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God shall fill the whole earth as the 
waters cover the face of the great deep. (Isaiah 
‘11:9; Habakkuk 2:14) “And they shall teach 
. ho more every man his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for they 
shall all know me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest, saith the Lord.” (Jeremiah 31: 34) 
Ultimately every knee shall bow and every 
tongue shall confess, to the glory of God.—Phil- 
ippians 2:11; Isaiah 45: 23. 

What an enthusing prospect the Bible holds 
out before the church and before as many of 
the world as can exercise a measure of faith 
to believe! The world indeed sees to some ex- 
tent that great blessings are coming; but just 
what these are and how they are to come man- 
. kind know not; for “the world by wisdom knows 
not God”. (1 Corinthians 1:21) The worldly 


: . wise have rejected the Bible, and do not trust it 


as a revelation from God. Thus the wise are 
caught in their own craftiness. (1 Corinthians 
3:19) Their boasted wisdom ensnares them 


. and blinds them to the divine revelation. 


_ Nevertheless, some of our greatest thinkers 
=-Mr. Edison and others—are rapidly seeing 
that the world is just on the verge of the most 
wonderful inventions and knowledge, which will 
transform the face of the earth and the people 
‘thereof. They are corroborating the Bible un- 
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wittingly ; ; for they ee it not and know not 
of its message. 


The Dawning Begun in A. D, 1874. 

Let us not stop now to discuss the darkness of 
the night and its weeping. Let us awake, and — 
take note of the fact that the dawning of: the. 
new age is already here. For the past forty- 
two years we have been in it and enjoying some 
of its blessings. But those blessings came so 
stealthily—"like a thief in the night’—that few - 
recognize their import. Some’ tew have been 
calling attention to the fact that we have been 
in the Millennial dawn ever since 1874. oe 

Bible chronology quite clearly teaches that 
the six thousand years since Adam’s creation 
have ended—six great days of a thousand years 
each, mentioned by St. Peter-—“a day with the 
Lord is as a thousand years”. (2 Peter 3:8) 


Now the great seventh day, also a thousand ~ . 


years long, has commenced. We have been en- 
joying its dawning. lt is to be a grand day! 
What wonder if the dawning be remarkable! 
it may surprise some to be told that the past 
forty-two years mean more to the world in in- 
crease of education, increase of wealth, increase 
of all manner of labor-saving inventions and 
conveniences, increase of safe-guards and pro- | 
tections for human life, than did all the six’ 
thousand years which preceded them—many 
times over. The world has probably created a 
thousand times as much wealth during these 
forty-two years as during the entire six thou- 
sand years preceding. Yet these changes have 
come so gradually that few have noticed them. 


Fulfilment of Prophecy Everywhere. 
Forty-two years ago man labored from sun 
to sun; today we are rapidly approaching an 
eight-hour day. Forty-two years ago nearly all 
the labor of the world was done with sweat of 
face; today it is nearly all accomplished by ma- 


chinery. Forty-two years ago the sewing-ma- ~ 


chine was just reaching perfection; today it is 
everywhere indispensable. So with the thou- 
sand household conveniences. So with nearly 
all of our sanitary and plumbing arrangements. 
So with farming implements. Reapers and 
binders, mowers, automobiles, gas engines, ete,, 
etc., all belong to these forty-two years. In our 
cities the modern conveniences are wonderful. 
Solomon in all his glory never even dreamed of 
such things as the poorest human beingi in oe 

ica may enjoy! 
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Prophecies respecting streams in the desert 

and the wilderness blossoming as the rose are 
having fulfilment—not miraculously, but in har- 
- mony “with the divine order of an increased in- 
telligence amongst men. Artesian wells are 
being drilled, irrigating canals constructed, not 
only in the western part of the United States 
and Canada, but also in far-off Mesopotamia. 
The results are marvelous. and previously not 
worth fencing is valued at $500 per acre today. 
The increase of knowledge has been supple- 
mented by governmental arrangements for the 
_ distribution of that knowledge amongst the 
people. The soils of various localities are being 
analyzed at public expense; and the tillers of the 
soil are given knowledge as respects what kind 
of fertilizers will bring satisfactory results. 

Under these conditions it does not surprise 
us to know that as much as 156 bushels of corn 
have been raised to one acre, and that 600 
bushels of potatoes and over are not an uncom- 
mon record. Is not the Bible being fulfilled? 
Who can dispute these facts? What do they 
‘signify? We answer that they exactly corrobo- 
rate the divine declaration which describes our 
day: Many shall run to and fro; knowledge 
shall be increased; the wise of God’s people shall 
understand; and “there shall be a time of trou- 
ble such as never was since there was a nation”. 
—Daniel 12:4, 10,1; Matthew 24: 21. 


Increase of World-Wide Discontent. 


We are in the morning of our text. Ah, what 
@ glorious morning! How changed the human 
conditions from those of our grandfathers! 
How thankful the whole world should be! Pzeans 
of praise should be rising from all the people 
of the favored lands of civilization; and helping 
hands should be outstretched to carry the same 
blessings to heathen lands. But is it so? Are 
the people happy and rejoicing? Are they ap- 
preciative of the new day?—of the gifts of 
divine providence? 

No! In proportion as the blessings of God 
have come, the discontent and unbelief of hu- 
manity have increased, not only in respect to the 
Bible as the divine revelation, but in many in- 
stances in respect to the very existence of an 
intelligent Creator. Notwithstanding the great 
increase in the world’s wealth, and the fact that 
there are some noble souls who are using their 
share of. the wealth in a praiseworthy manner, 
nevertheless the general operation of the law of 





selfishness prevails; and all the legislation 
which has been enacted, or which can be enacted, 
fails to restrain the giant institutions—corpo- 
rations——of our day, fails to hinder them from 
the exploiting of the masses in the interests of 
the comparatively few. 

Did God know all these things? What will 
Ue do about them? Will He bring in the Millen- 
nial blessings, and risk that men shall take for 
granted that they have won the secrets of nature 
by their own wisdom and perseverance, and for- 
get God entirely? Will they become more dis- 
contented? Would a Millennium of discontent 
be advantageous? What will God do about it? 


The Dark Night Already Settling. 

Aceording to the Bible, God foreknew of the 
conditions of our day as we are now reviewing 
them; and in our text He gives a key to the sit- 
uation—elsewhere in the Scriptures made very 
plain. Through the Prophet, God tells of the 
dark night coming—after the morning dawn had 
been well ushered in—a dark storm-cloud just at 
sunrise. This dark hour is deseribed in the 
prophecy of Daniel, and also in that of our Lord 
Jesus, to be “a time of trouble, such as never 
was since there was a nation”. 

Bible students see this great time of trouble 
already beginning in the letting loose of the, - 
winds of strife in Europe. In the light of the . 
Bible they perceive that the result of this pres- 
ent war will be the great wakening of the-na- 
tions—of the governments of the earth—an 
increased knowledge and discontent amongst the 
people everywhere. 

The next phase of the trouble, according to 
the Bible, is to be the “great earthquake, such 
as was not since men were upon the earth, so 
mighty an earthquake, and so great”. (Revela- 
tion 16:18) This is not a literal earthquake, 
but a symbolic one—revolution. Then the third 
phase of the calamity—the darkest of all—will © 
be the symbolic fire of anarchy, which will ut- 
terly destroy our present civilization. Then, in 
the midst of that most awful time of trouble, 
Messiah, the great King, will take His great 
power and will exercise it, with the result that 
the raging waves of the sea of human passion 
will all be quieted, the fires of anarchy will all 
be extinguished, and the reign of righteousness . 
and peace will begin. 

Cannot we see the wisdom of the great Crea- 
tor’s program? He has GeteHmined: to perme 
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mankind to convince themselves of their own 
impotency, of their need of a God, and of the 
- fact that there is a God, and that His glorious 
purposes for humanity are revealed in His 
Word. Ah, it is no wonder that the Bible speaks 
of that revelation of the Lord as the “still small 
voice of God”, speaking to mankind through 
Messiah’s kingdom! No wonder the Lord de- 
clares that “then He will turn to the people a 
pure message, that they may all call upon the 
name of the Lord, to serve Him with one con- 


sent !*—Zephaniah 3: 8, 9. 


Messiah Will “Make All Things New”. 


St. Peter gives us a vivid picture of the new 
order of things in Messiah’s kingdom. He says, 
“The day of the Lord will come as a thief in 
the night; in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burned up. . 
the heavens, being on fire, shall be dissolved. . . 
Nevertheless we, according to His promise, look 
for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.”—2 Peter 3:10, 12, 13. 

The “new heavens” will be the glorified church, 
consisting of Jesus the Head and His bride 
class, selected from the world during the past 
eighteen centuries. The “new earth” will be 
the new social order under the control of the 
new heavens. There will be no patching of 
present institutions, but a clean sweep of them 
by the fire of divine wrath preceding the estab- 
ishment of the new order, wherein only that 
which is righteous, just, equitable, true, will be 
recognized in any degree. 

We rejoice that such glorious things are com- 
ing—even though the world must necessarily 
reach. them through the tribulation of the time 
of trouble. Happy are those whose eyes and 
ears of understanding are open now, and who 
are in such heart relationship with the Lord 
that He can make known to them in advance 
something of the riches of His grace, and show 
them how the coming troubles will work out 
blessings for the human family. 


Life and The Life-Giver By J. W. Coolidge, 4. D. 
S a matter of pure reason, it must infallibly 

be that the proper means and agencies for 

the care and preservation of our bodies have 
- been provided; that is only a wise provision of 
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a kind and beneficent Creator. What are these 
agencies and are all discoverable by man? All© 
human experience affirms that they are. They 
exist as naturally and continually acting forces - 
revealed to and under the control.of the intel-  - 
ligence of men. They exist in nature everywhere » 
—most wonderful, so varied, such a great multi- 
plicity and so adaptable—in the air, the water, 
the food, in fact in all nature—the mineral, the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
Let us instance the almost countless numbers 
of medical plants for man’s use growing by the 
neglected wayside, in field, forest and garden. 
They are medicines of nature for man and also © 
for animal life. The former finds these proper- 
ties and applications through human energy ang 
education: the latter by instinct. 
New discoveries are always consequent upon 
new effort; first the sense of the need, then the 
finding of what has always been in nature: 
simply awaiting its day—just another step for- 
ward and the unknown is revealed. : 
Society functions at its best and highest when 
it studies how to promote the physical well- 
being of the individual, not to the neglect of the | 
spiritual, but as the very foundation of prin-— 
ciple upon which the higher life is based. As. 
St. Paul so finely says: “Know ye not that ye 
are the temples of the Holy Spirit?” We may, - 
therefore, accept it as an axiom that the Spirit 
cannot function at its highest when the body 
does not—that it is our chief duty to keep well, 
to use every known preventive means to this . 
end, as well as to seek creative and restorative 
measures when there are departures from nor-_ 
mal bodily conditions. 
In this our day came the discovery of elec- 
tricity and of radium. These discoveries did » 
not happen by accident; for nothing happens 
by accident. But the discovery of electrical 
energy and radio-activity came at the exact 
time when human intelligence was sufficiently 
advanced to understand them and to grasp. 
their true import. — 
All of us are in a general way familiar with — 
electricity and the multiplicity of benefits which 
its discovery and development have conferred 
upon our race. So it needs no mention here. 
But radium is of itself such a spectacular ele- 
ment and its discovery is so recent that many . 
of the romantic features of its advent into the < 
human world are yet unwritten. That it was 
discovered by a woman and that her discovery. 
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‘was awarded the Nobel Prize of $40,000, and 
that it was heralded as the greatest scientific 
discovery of the century are in themselves but 


_ ‘merely interesting side-lights of this remark- 


able substance. 
Locked up within that mysterious element 


- are secrets far more important to this and other 


worlds than any discovery yet made by man. 
It has. revolutionized and knocked the very 
foundation stones from under our preconceived 
ideas of matter and the law governing things 
material. 

It has destroyed and set at naught many of 
our old theories of chemical action. Even the 
force of gravity has been overcome by the power 
locked up within this subtle substance, as evi- 
denced by its power to discharge from itself 
real particles of matter at terrific velocity. 

Moreover, it has given us a new branch of 
human wisdom and that branch is the science of 
radio-activity, the science that deals with the 
very base of things and bridges the gulf that 


- separates the real from the unreal, the ponder- 


able from the intangible. This wonderful 
energy finds its principal use and application in 
dealing with our physical bodies in the relief of 
human suffering. Its force is strikingly akin to 
the actual, vital forces of the cells of the body 
by which all the life functions of our bodies 
are sustained. 

Does it seem like a far-fetched statement to 
say that we can apply at will to any portion of 
our anatomy, or to any of the organs, the same 
kind of force of life inherent in them by nature? 
Some experimental facts, now quite fully estab- 
lished, point to this; and if this is true, then this 
strange substance or form of energy called 
radium, a solar energy or sun product, or what 
not, is more wonderful than all the dreams and 
imaginations of the human mind since the dawn 
of creation. 


Comment on the Foregoing By J. F. Rutherford 
HE article by Dr. Coolidge concerning the 
application of radium as a vital force is 

interesting to me. About a year ago I suffered 

from a severe case of pleuro-pneumonia, and 

Dr. Coolidge was my physician. During the 

period of convalescence he provided me with a 

radio-solar pad, or belt, which I wore with great 

profit to myself. I have since recommended it 
to others, who have likewise ‘benefited by it. 


; This pad I understand is manufactured by the 
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Radium Appliance Company of Los Angeles, 
California, and the process of manufacture is 
to diffuse through a mass of paste by the power 
of electricity a small quantity of radium, and 
out of this the pad is manufactured. If the pad 
is held in the sunlight for five minutes, it can be 
taken into a dark room and will photograph 
itself. In other words, it absorbs the energy 
of the sun and transmits that to the human 
system. I believe that this wil€@prove very 
beneficial to humanity; and so recognizing it, 
I am glad to call attention to it. 

Palestine Items 

Newspapers of Palestine have been printing © 
instructions from the Medical Unit on how to 
prevent the spread of Spanish influenza, which 
is prevalent. The pupils in the schools have 
been receiving lectures from the Vaad Hach-. 
inuch on the prevention and cure of influenza, 
which has caused many deaths. 

The severe economic straits of doctors in 
Palestine were discussed at a meeting of the | 
Hebrew doctors’ association in Jaffa. Due to™ 
the larger number of new doctors who had 
immigrated in proportion to other immigrants, 
the situation of the doctors was growing worse 
daily. It was decided to publish an open letter 
to Hebrew doctors abroad, depicting the pres- 
ent situation and the impossibility of organiza- 
tion while immigration was not free and while 
sanitary and hygiene work had not been taken 
up on a national scale. 

The Zionist Commission in Palestine has 
decided on the following plan of work: 

1. To settle 60 members of the Jewish Battalion in 
upper Galilee, 20 in Kfar Giladi, 20 in Tel Hai, and 
20 in Hanara. 

2. To reconstruct the houses destroyed during the 
war at Givat Saul, near Jerusalem. 

3. To create in codperation with the Anglo-Palestine _ 
Company, a special fund for loans for the development 
of commercial industry in Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa. 

4. To arrange surveying courses in Jerusalem fot 
24. pupils for a period of five months under the direction 
of Engineer Krause. 

5. To support, up to half its budget (£15 per month) 
the Beth Haam of Jerusalem. 





Darkness and Sunshine 
“How Thou canst love me as I am, 
And be the God Thou art, 
Is darkness to my intellect, 
But sunshine to my heart.” 





‘ 


ill find it interesting and heipful 
ing the answer in the Scriptures, 


1. Who was. ihe first person that ever went to 8. What is faith? ». 
Reng en? ; Answer: See Hebrews. 11:1, 6.’ 





dicwer:, Sog. John 3: 13.- -9..Whe was the first.one to. receiwwe a prom- 
¥ gf Is ngs id, the swect singer of Isracl,in tse of a heavenly home? 
"heaven? . Answer: See 1 Corinthians 15: 20; Colossians 1: 18. « 
inswer: Sce Acts 2:34. - 410. When was the “kingdom of heaven’ first 
_. 8. Did God promise to take Abraham, His preached? : 
Friend, to heaven? Answer: See Luke 16:16; Matthew 3:1, 2. . 
Answer: See Gencsis 13: i4- 16. 11. Who was the first to speak about the. 
‘4. Did Abraham ever get that land? . “great salvation’ or “high calling”? 
Answer: See Acts 7:5. Answer: See Hebrews 2:3. > ( : 





5. Can Jehovah break His word, or will He 12. What nanies are given to the’ class who 
resurrect Abrakain and pine him that promised receive the hear enly home? 








land?” Answer: See Luke 12:32; Mark 13: ile Galatians 
. ‘Answer: See Hebrews 6:18, 3:29: John 15:5: 1 Peter 2:5,9; 2 Corinthians 
6. Did thé patriarch Job expect to be raiscd 6:2; Romans 8:7-9, 17; Revelation 21: 2,9; Mat- 
from the dead and live on the carth again? thew 25:1; Psalm 45:9; Revelation 19: 7. 
"Answer: See Job 14:13 -15. 13. How many will be in this bride class? 
. % Did any of the old: patriarchs receive the Answer: . Sce Revelation 7:3, 4,9,15; 14:1. 
promised- blessings before they dicd? 14. What will this class do in heaven? 


Answer: See Hebrews 11: 13. ie Answer: Sec Romans $: 16,1731 Cor. 6: 2, 3. 
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Exposes the duplicity “ot the élergy; explains- 
the cause of the distress of nations ; and fore- 
tells the blessing of e peoplei in the near future. 
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The League of Nations Imbroglio 


MERICA is still at war with Germany, 
technically, and will continue to be until the 
League of Nations question is settled. Various 
reasons as to why the United States entered the 
war have been assigned, which we summarize: 
. Representative William J. Graham has stated 
that his examination of the 
minutes of the Council of 


the United States, issued a statement that “as 
banker and creditor, the United States would 
have a place at the Peace Conference table, and 
be in much better position to resist any pro- 
posed repudiation of debts”. On April 6, 1917, 
the war was duly declared. 

September 28, 1917, in a 
speech delivered before the 





National Defense “discloses 
the fact that a commission 
of seven (‘Vall Street], men, 
chosen by the President 
{October 11, 1916, twenty- 
seven days before his re- 
election], seems to have de- 
vised the entire system of 
purchasing war supplies, 
planned a press censorship, 
designed a system of food 
control, and selected Herbert 
Hoover as its director, deter- 
mined on a daylight-saving 
scheme and. in a word, de- 
signed practically every war 
measure which the Congress 
subsequently enacted, and 
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Explanatory Note 

The chortage of peper still continues, bat, 
beginning October first Tau Gotpew Aca 
will cesume ite usval size and increase the 
price fifty ceats to cover the greatly {n- 
creased costs. This will make the price after 
October first $2.00 in the United States and 
$2.50 in Canada and itn foreign territory. 
Meantime, howerer, subscriptions and re 
newals will be accepted, until September 
thirtieth lnclosivra, at the present srice— 
$1.50 domestic, and $2.00 Canadaand foreign. 





American Bankers Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, Mr. 
William G. McAdoo, then - 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
said: “It has been repeatedly 
stated that the United States 
entered this war to make 
liberty and democracy secure 
throughout the world. While 
this is truce, it must he. 
remembered that America 
entered this war for a more 
immediate reason” —the 
Kaiser’s bumptious order 
that America should cease 
trading with England and 
Franee. And, said Mr. Me- 
‘Adoo, if this order had been 


did all this behind closed doors, weeks and 
even months before the Congress of the United 
States declared war against Germany”. 
February 26, 1917, in his address to Congress, 
President Wilson said: “I am not proposing or 
contemplating war or any steps that may lead 
to it’ On March 22, 1917, E. P. C. Harding, 
President of the Federal Reserve Bank Board of 


obeyed, “he would have destroyed by one stroke 
of his pen more than $3,400,000,000 of our 
commerce” and “would have accomplished more . 
destruction on our farms, in our factories, and 
in our mines than he could achieve with all the 
armies and navies of the German Empire”. 
The object of the war was to whip the 75,000,- 

000 Germans and prevent the one-legged and 
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‘ one-armed Teutonic survivors, after England, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Japan and Russia got 
through with them, from placing the remaining 
1,600,000,000 of mankind under everlasting mis- 
government and servitude. The war was also 
to be “a war to end war”. , 


The President and the League 
HEN President Wilson, much against the 
wishes of many of his admirers, and con- 
trary to the custom of the presidential office, 
left Washington to proceed to a foreign capital 
and there negotiate a peace on the basis of his 
famous Fourteen Points of justice and mercy, 
he enjoyed a prestige and a moral influence in 
the world unparalleled in history. 
Unlike American diplomatic practice, the for- 


eign offices of European countries are filled with’ 


men trained all their lives to say one thing and 
mean another, to scheme, plot, intrigue, deceive 
and undermine; and it was fundamentally im- 
possible for men of that type to comprehend the 
reverence with which honest men everywhere 
regarded those Fourteen Points. 

It was unfortunate for Mr. Wilson after he 
had stipulated as one of his Fourteen Points, 
that hereafter the peace of the world should rest 
not on secret treaties but on open covenants 
- openly arrived at, that the covenants at Paris 
promptly began behind barred doors. No one 
likes to doubt: that the President would have 
preferred to have these conferences held in the 
open, or doubts that the European foreign offices 
preferred to have them insecret. Yet Mr. Clem- 
enceau, who did as much or more than any one 
else to wreck the President’s high ideals, caused 
word to be sent out that it was President Wilson 
that was responsible for the secret meetings. 

The freedom of the seas, one of the widely 
heralded “points”, was never mentioned at the 
peace table, Britain having served notice that 
the subject must not be discussed. According to 
Dr. Dillon, of the London Daily Telegraph, none 
of the “points” were considered; no official min- 
utes of the proceedings were recorded; commu- 
nications were never issued to the press, and the 
five, four or three men shut themselves in a 
room and agreed on what disposition they 
should make of the interests of earth’s 1,600,- 
000,000 inhabitants. 

It is said to be a prominent characteristic of 
the President’s temperament seldom to accept 


guidance or advice. On this occasion, if never 
before or never again in his life, he had need 
to lean strongly upon “the advice and consent 
of the Senate”, as the Constitution requires in 


the exercise of the treaty-making prerogative; | 


but he incurred the ill-will of the Senate by fail- 
ure to do so. Premier Lloyd George, on the 
other hand, had with him in Paris a British 
imperial delegation which was virtually an in- 
formal senate; and he took no action without its 
approval. Lloyd George came with complete 
plans for everything, and it was Lord Philli- 
more’s plan for a league, modified by General 
Smuts, that served as a basis for the conference. 

Without Mr. Wilson the Conference would 
have been an even wilder orgy of land-grabbing 
and imperialism than it was, and it was bad 
enough; but he exercised a restraining influence 
and the United States came away from the 
peace tables with just what it desired—nothing. 
So difficult were the conditions that he had to 
meet, and: so dissatisfied was-he at times with 


the mental attitude of those with whom he was © 


trying to arrange a better world, that it is said 
on one occasion he nearly quitted the city in dis- 
gust. He received some honors and gifts in- 
tended, no doubt, to lessen the sting of the dis- 
appointment which he must feel over his failure 
to produce such a covenant as he desired. The 
University of Paris conferred upon him the 
degree of “Doctor Honoris Tatsea”, whatever 
that is; and the gifts presented to him were of 
considerable value. 

The people of the United States were not 
really represented at Paris. President Wilson 
went to the conference after a most spectacular 
defeat in the 1918 elections. Apparently he had 
the thought of redeeming himself in the eyes of 
his fellow men by inaugurating the League and 
becoming a president, as-it-were, of the world. 
To that end he caused the League to be inter- 
woven with the peace treaty proper. When. he 
returned to the United States, Mr. Clemenceau 
and his colleagues separated the League Cove- 
nant from the treaty, but on his return Mr. Wil- 
son insisted that they be put back together. 


The Treaty of Versailles 

Ox April 2, 1917, in his war message, the 
President said: “We act not, to enmity toward 

& people, nor with the desire to bring any injary 

or disadvantage upon them, but only in opposi- 
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tion to an irresponsible government. We are, 
let me say again, sincere friends of the German 
people.” But these temperate words found no 
real fulfillment in the peace treaty. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, speaking at Johns Hop- 
kins University February 23, 1920, said: 

“The Treaty as distinguished from the Covenant was 
born in fire and suffering, a sense of wrong, the passions 
of revenge and fear that grew from them.” 

Mr. Maynard Keynes, at the head of the Brit- 
ish negotiators, next to Lloyd George, says of 
the treaty that it is a shameful, dishonorable 
and dishonoring document, and because it ren- 
ders Germany prostrate, bankrupt and unable 
to rise again, all Europe will surely go to ruin. 
He says that after the armistice was declared 
and Germany had been rendered helpless the 
world was treated to a spectacle on the part of 


’ the Allies of “a breach of engagements and of 


international morality comparable with her 
offense in the invasion of Belgium”. He de- 
elares further: “If I had influence at the United 
States Treasury, I would not lend a penny to a 
single one” of present European governments. 

The President of the French Chamber styled 
the peace terms accorded to Germany, “France’s 
glorious revenge”. 

Lloyd George spoke of the terrible severity 
of the peace terms. He intimated that in the 
matter of information concerning prisoners, 
identification and care of graves, disposition of 
colonics, settlement of debts, restoration of for- 
mer treaties, resumption of commercial rela- 
tions, navigation of German inland waterways, 


' determination of frontiers, and forced confes- 


sion of guilt for starting the war, every effort 
had been made to humiliate the German pcople. 

General Smats, whose plan for the League of 
Nations was used as a basis for the completed 
scheme, says: 

“The promise of the new life, the victory for which 
the people have shed their blood and their treasure 
without stint, the fulfillment of their aspirations toward 
a new international order and a fairer, better world are 
not written in this treaty.” 

Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, though sp- 
proving of the terms of the treaty, says that 
“it is a hard and cruel peace”. 

Lord Robert Cecil, British member of the 
Peace Conference, and one of the strongest ad- 
vocates of the League of Nations, says that “in 
the application of the principles of Christianity 


to international relations lies the only solution 
of the problem”. 

With these words of Lord Cecil in mind, how 
ominous are the comments of the London Nation 
upon the conditions laid down to the former 
subjects of the Kaiser! The article says: 

“And those peace terms? Well, look at them again! 
Suppose they were presented to us. Suppose our cause 
were wrong to the last item, our fault like midnight, our 
community in ruins, the enemy within our gates, and 
we disarmed. Would we Britons submit? Would we? 
Not while one of us was left alive, and there was yet 
another stone in the road.” 

Dr. Felix Adler, leader of the ethical culture 
movement, says: 

“It is true that the darker forces of the world 
triumphed at Paris when the unjust treaty of peace 
was written’. 

So terrible were the conditions laid down that 
the Buddhists and Shintoists of Japan, in pros- 
elyting among the Chinese of Shantung prov- 
ince, are pointing to the way other Protestant 
nations are maltreating Protestant Germany as 
proof that there is no truth nor reality in the 
Christian religion. The House of Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church, at its Triennial General 
Convention, held at Detroit in October, took 
note of this and by a vote of 58 to 44 repudiated 
a resolution approving the Peace Treaty and 
the League of Nations. 


Not the Bird We Expected 


HE one advantage that Germany gets out of 
the treaty, if she has sense enough to avail 
herself of it, is disarmament. A complete dis- 
armament would be a great advantage to her in 
her efforts to regain a footing and pay her in- 
demmity and other colossal debts. The von Kapp 
fiasco in Berlin seems to show conclusively that 
the German people are sick of militarism. 
The United States is in a predicament regard- 
ing the German ships that were seized here. 
Senator Hitchcock says that unless the treaty is 
ratified, “there is every reason to believe that 
Germany could wrest these vessels from us by 
perfectly peaceful means”, i. e. by the courts 
declaring that the seizures were unjust. .The 
United States is in another predicament because 
it sold the property of Germans in this country, 
and unless the treaty is ratified it has no lawful 
means of withholding this money and using it 
as planned for the settlement of damages to 
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American property in Germany, Austria, Bul- 
garia and Turkey, and the payment to Ameri- 
cans of debts owing by Germans. 


” NOT THE BIRD WE EXPECTED 


, From Battimore American 
“Tt Might Have Been’’ 


F there had been a real desire on the part of 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Orlando and Mak- 
kino, prime ministers respectively of France, 
England, Italy and Japan, for a quick settle- 
ment on the basis of a sincere adherence to Wil- 
son’s Fcurteen Points a satisfactory peace could 
have been obtained in sixty days. 

A mere statement by the United States, Eng- 
land, France, Italy and Japan that they would 
stand together for the defense of the liberties 
of the world, for peace and for right. would 
have been a powerful and valuable document. 
The League can do little more than give point 
to such a statement. 

Europe did not seek a league of nations. The 
idea was pressed from the American end. On 
America’s side of the question it was natural 
enough, and is still natural, to wish that some 
kind of covenant could be made which would 
prevent a repetition of the World War, and 
make all wars difficult henceforth. 

The World War cost the Tnited States 100,- 
000 lives and an expenditure of $26.000.000,000. 
The revenue law now in force exacts $6,000,000,- 
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000 annually (with current expenditures of 
$9,000,000,000). 

The loans to America’s allies total $10,000,- 
000,000. If America goes into the League as 
originally drawn, and fails to measure up to 
what is expected of her in keeping the League | 
rules, those who have borrowed these vast sums 
might refuse to repay them as a penalty, and 
could use the League to enforce their decision. 
The League also provides for a general boycott 
of any offending nation, the most effective war 
measure short of actual invasion of a country. 

Much has been said about the mandate prin- 
ciple, but the traditions of America would 
inake it impossible to apply the mandate prin- 
ciple as illustrated in the past activities of 
the East India Company, or the Hudson Bay 
Company, or the South African Company. As 
America has been unaccustomed to such colo- 
nial activities it would be more difficult to raise 
armies here for that purpose than in England. 

The fact that the Administration anticipated 
trouble from an effort to put the League plans 
into effect may be shown by the proposed in- 
crease of the peace army from 80,000 to 500,000 
men, and the proposition to build the greatest 
fighting fleet in the world, with sixteen-inch 
guns, and manned by 250,000 sailors, at an 
expense of $913,000,000 at one time. The state- 
ments that the League was supposed to make 
war a thing of the past were tempered by the 
knowledge that at the time of its announcement 
the United States had in process of construction 
four battleships of 42,000 tons each. 

The Women’s International Conference for 
Permanent Peace, held at Switzerland in the 
suminer of 1919, condemned the League of Xa-. 
tions in the following language: 

‘By guaranteeing the fruits of secret treaties to the 
conquerors the terms of peace have tacitly sanctioned 
secret diplomacy, denied the principle of self-determina- 
tion, recognized the rights of the victors to the spoils, 
and created all over Europe discords and animositics 
which can only lead to future wars. By demanding 4‘s- 
armament from one set of helligerents only, the princi- 
ple of justice is violated and the rule of force continued.” 

Senator France calls attention to the fact that 
the population of the self-determinative nations 
within the League is only one-fourth of the 
population of the world, and that outside of 
ir are 1.200,000,000 Germans, Russians, Turks, 
Chinese, Hindus, and Negroes that contain 
within themselves possibilities of another league 
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capable of destroying the Paris League with 
all it contains. 


The world would better be summoned in a new 


council if it wishes a lasting and useful league 
of nations. There should be a different basis 
of representation agreed upon, one representing 
the peoples of earth and not their politicians. 
The practical showing of the League to date 
is that it puts the whole world under the arbi- 
trary power of England, France and Japan, 
with three or four men dictating to the entire 
world. It is just this kind of centralized power 
that brought on the World War; it bodes no 
good to the liberties of the masses of mankind 
to have so much power vested in so few men. 


Why America Halts - 
YHE American Government, prior to the pres- 
ent administration, stood in much the same 
relation to the American people that the father 
of a home occupies toward his children. It is 
obligated by its basic law to provide large lib 
erties of thought, speech and action, and is 
Ioved because of this; and the people who left 
the execrably governed countries of Europe 
to find a haven of retuge here will not willingly 
put the American people back permanently into 
the hands of a league of the kind of tyrants 
from whom they escaped, nor flatter themselves 
too strongly with the belief that a perfect plan 
has been suddenly devised whereby nations and 
peoples differing in beliefs, standards, customs, 
colors, languages, religions and governments, 
ean work harmoniously tor the common good. 
In the League of Nations the white races of 
the world would be in a minority in voting 
power, and largely in the minority as to the 
total population represented ; and it remains to 
be proven that the relegation of the white races 
to the rear would be for the general welfare. 
The Grand Army of the Republic, veterans 
of the Civil War, at their annual convention at 
Columbus, O., adopted a resolution opposing the 
League as jeopardizing American independence. 
Millions of Americans believe—with all the 
Presidents trom Washington to Grant-—that 


. this nation showd have gotten out of Enrope 


at the time of the armistice, free and independ- 
ent, as heretofore, master of its own destiny, 
and able to work for the benefit of mankind 


' without taking part in the age-long squabbles 


and intrigues of Europe and Asia, or becoming 


the guarantors of a world that was remodeled 
in secret by men whose diplomacy is far below 
the American standard of honor and fair play. 
It is likely that if the United States had ratified 
the League when first presented, it would by this 


time have 250,000 men in Europe, involving an 


additional financial burden of $500,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 per year. 

The discussion of the League in the United 
States Senate centered about Article X, in which 


the members of the League undertook to pre- .- | 


serve the territory and existing political inde- 
pendence of all members of the League. It was 
the contention of the friends of the League that 
nobody supposed that military force could be 
used without the consent of the United States 
Congress; but an increasing number have come 
to share the view that the League would have 
no more effect in keeping the United States out 
of war than did the slogan, “He kept us out the 
war”, of the last presidential campaign. 

And then there are the financiers! . They re, 


member what prodigies of valor were performed _ 


by the American troops in the Argonne; and 
they reflect, “What wonderful collectors of in- 
terest on bonds those troops would make!’ But 
they do not reflect that they themselves would 
not be willing to go to the Far East or into the 
ice and snow of Siberia; and at heart they are 
not anxious that their own sons should go. 
Soldiers who actually saw the firing lines are 

strongly opposed to any league or alliance with 
other powers. The American Legion, an organ- 
ization composed entirely of officers and soldier 
boys who participated in the World War, has 
never ventured to bring this subject to a vote. 
League and the Constitution 

EITHER President nor Senate of the Unit- 

ed States possesses the power legally to 
transfer to a super-government the rights of the 
sovereigns of the United States, who are the 
common people. Any treaties that are executed 
must be in harmony with the United States Con- 
stitution, or be made so by amendments to that 
Constitution before they can become effective. 
The citizen-sovereigns of the coantry can trans- 
fer their sovereignty to a super-government, if 
they choose; but their elected servants and rep- 
resentatives cannot do so and the only proper 
way to settle the question is at the ballot box, by 
a special election. It is the business of French 
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statesmen to look after France, of British states. 
* men to look after Britain, and of American 
statesmen to look after America. No one would 


suggest that a man should destroy his own 


family in order that he might divide his affee- 
tions among the members of other families, and 
no one should expect America to surrender to 
@ council of European politicians American 
judicial, legislative and executive power. 

The London Times says: “There is a deplor- 
able tendency to cast the major responsibility 
for Europe’s troubles on America’s shoulders” 
-—to use the assets of the United States to liqui- 
date European debts. 

Ability to get into the Leagne does not imply 
ability to withdraw easily. Virginia was one of 
the several states that entered the Union of the 
United States of America with the express res- 
ervation that she could withdraw at any time 
she saw fit. During the years 1861-1865 she at- 
tempted to exercise these rights which she had 
expressly reserved to herself; and the decision 
that she had lost the right to withdraw was 
arrived at upon the battlefield. 

The League provides that a nation may with- 
draw from it only when the League itself votes 
that the one that wishes to withdraw has dis- 
charged all its obligations to the League; and 
the nation that wishes to withdraw is excluded 
from the privilege of voting upon the question. 
The Senate attempted to rectify this matter by 
a reservation. But this and other reservations 
calculated’ to preserve the independence of the 
country had no more than passed the Senate 
before the Parisian and London press were dis- 
cussing the advisability of going ahead with the 
inclusion of the United States in the League, and 
later refusing to recognize any of the reserva- 
tions under threat of war. Expulsion or with- 
drawal of any strong nation from the League 
would be almost sure to result in another war. 


Senate and the League 
R. Wilson’s viewpoint changes. Years ago 
he wrote: “No government can be admin- 
istered with the highest efficiency unless there 
be close codperation and an intimate under- 
standing between its administration and its leg- 
islature”; and in referring to President Polk’s 
course in beginning a war without consulting 
Congress and undertaking to conclude peace 
without consulting the Senate, he declared that 
Polk’s course was due to his lack of patriotism, 


his natural love of secrecy and his aversion to 
consulting other persons. These are the charges 
now lodged against himself. 

The Senate let it be known in March, 1919, 
that a number of their body, sufficient to defeat 
the treaty, were against the treaty and the 
League as then projected. Subsequent to that 
date there was no good reason to believe that 
the League would be adopted by the American 
people without careful discussion and probable 
revision of its terms. It would have been wise 
for the President, even at that late date, to re- 
vise his entourage and include among his coun- 
sellors members of the Senate. ° 

On his return to the United States the Pres- 
ident committed the error of assuming that the 
League as he brought it must be accepted with- 
out investigation, analysis, amendment or res- 
ervation. This made the Senate the more deter- 
mined to subject the plan to the closest criti- 
cism; and at one time there were more than fifty 
proposed changes in its terms. These changes 
were not the work of enemies of the idea, how- 
ever, but of friends, of those who really desired 
to save the good features of the Covenant. At 
least eighty of the ninety-six senators are in 
favor of some sort of league, but are unwilling 
to concede that the work at Paris was infallible. 

The League Covenant was first presented to 
the Senate July 10, 1919, and has since been 
the chief subject of national discussion. A few 
months after the debate began it leaked out that 
the Secretary of State had said that if the Sen- 
ate knew what the peace treaty let the country 
in for, it would never stand for the contract. 
The Senate seems to have come to that con- 
clusion. 

Reservations were adopted preserving the 
limitations of armaments, open diplomacy, the 
settlement of national differences peaceably, 
and leaving the obligation of the United States 
to participate in international crises to the 
discretion of Congress. Lord Grey, British 
Ambassador, stated that Great Britain would 
accept these reservations. Ribot, the former 
premier of France, stated that all the Allies 
would accept them. Europe would be glad to 
have the country join on its own terms, the same 
as Switzerland has done. 

Senator Owen, a staunch supporter of the 
President, said in a speech on the floor of the 
Senate: 
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- “T do not believe there is a single Demccratic senator 
who would nct vote for this resolution of ratification 
(with reservations) if it were not for the belief of such 
senators that the President of the United States desires 
them to defeat the resoiution of ratification now pend- 
ing”. 

The treaty was rejected in the Senate the first 
time on November 19 by 41 to 51, and again on 
March 19, 1920, by a vote of 12 Repablicans and 
23 Democrats against ratification and 28 Re- 
publicans and 21 Democrats for ratification. To 
ratity, the vote must stand 56 for to 38 against. 
There are $2 senators to be returned next No- 
vember; and even if all of them are elected on 
a pledge to vote for the treaty unamended there 
would not even then be two-thirds in favor of it 
without change. It follows then, as a matter of 
course, that the treaty will never be ratified in 
its present form. 

There are several things that the President 
can do—return the treaty with acceptance of the 
reservations demanded by the Senate, return it 
in its original form, or make a new treaty. He 
has refused to accept the Senate’s proposed 
peace by proclamation, or to repeal the war 
laws, with their extraordinary powers for the 
executive branch of the government. 


China and the Treaty 

N HIS speech to the Senate, January 22, 1917, 

President Wilson wisely and truthfully said: 
“No right anywhere exists to hand peoples about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were 
property”. In our issue of October 29, 1919, we 
have written upon the transfer of Shantung, 
with its 38,000,000 Chinese republicans, to the 
sovereignty of the Japanese emperor. 

It is not generally known that one of the 
clauses of the treaty between China and Ger- 
many under which the sovereignty of Shantung 
“Was ‘originally wrested away from the Chinese 
by the German imperial forces, was that the 
rights of Germany were tnassignable and non- 
transferable, and that if in any way the rights 
of Germany should be terminated they should 
at once revert to China. When German power 
was broken in Shantung, therefore, that was the 
full end of the Shantung lease. Japan pos- 
sessed not a shadow of right to that lease. 

The way in which China was induced to enter 
the war on the side of the Allies was by the 
assurance of the American Ambassador at 
Tokio that if China would break with Germany 





the United States would uphold her at the coun- 
cil table in her effort to regain control of the 
heart of China, the Shantung province, then in 
Japanese hands. At the time the Ambassador 
made that statement the cables were not work: 
ing, but the United States did not until after 
the war was over notify China that she would 
not back up this promise. 

While Chinese republicans were digging 
trenches in France, under the guns of imperial 
Germany, the secret treaty was made between 
England, France and Japan, ceding to Japan 
the German “rights” in Shantung, which had 
ceased to exist in the Fall of 1914. This secret 
treaty was not made until the early part of 1917, 
two and a half vears after the Japanese troops 
had forced the German surrender at Kiao Chan. 

Japan is steeped in German ideas, and re- 
gards war as an industry. It is by war that she 
has gained her vast territories in Korea, Man- 
churia, Formose, Caroline Islands and more 
recently in Eastern Siberia and Shantung; and 
there is little doubt that she is planning the 
subjugation of all Northern Asia, with a view 
of using for that purpose the millions of 
Chinese, even as Germany and Austria made 
26,000,000 Slavs fight their battles for them, 
even while those Slavs hated the Teutonic mas- 
ters for whom they fought. 

Japan refused to enter the League of Nations 
unless guaranteed the right to retain Shantang; 
and although Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
would have been glad to be freed from the secret 
treaty, and put into Wilson’s hands the power 
to decide whether or not the treaty should be 
cancelled, the President was so eager to get 
Japan’s consent to join the League that he sup- 
ported the agreement. 

Japan delivered a verbal promise to the Coun- 
cil of Five in Paris last Spring that as soon as 
the League became effective she would set a 
definite time for the political and military evac- 
uation of Shantung. But her good faith went 
bankrupt twice over Korea, which she annexed 
after (1) assuring the world that she had no 
intention of establishing a protectorate over it 
and (2) after assuring the world again that she 
had no intention of annexing it. Under the 
Japanese rule over Korea, a nation thousands 
of years old has been deprived of its independ- 
ence, free speech and learning have been sup- 
pressed, modest Christian girls have been 
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marched naked through the streets, and Christ- 


ian men have been crucified. Meantime the 
Mikado pleads for the League, urges his sub- 
jects to abide by the principles of universal 
justice, and agrees with other imperial male- 
factors “to respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members 
of the League”. é 


France and the League 
(pee French never wanted the League and 
shaped it to their ends of defense, revenge 
and aggression. Premier Clemenceau made no 
pretense at any time of considering himself 
bound by the Fourteen Points and, it is said, 
never read them until after the armistice was 
declared, when he said cynically, “Now bring 
on the Fourteen Points”. 

That France never entered into the original 
spirit of the League is manifest from the fact 
that, contrary to its own provisions, she de- 
manded a separate alliance with Great Britain 
and America against Germany and now has 
under process of construction the largest army 
she has ever had. 


Italy and the League 
14 the French were cold on the subject of the 

League the Italians were frigid. They went 
into the war against their former allies, Ger- 
many and Austria, as a result of a cold-blooded 
bargain for Fiume and other possessions on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic Sea. It was their 
intervention that saved the Allies from defeat 
in the second year of the war. Now they are 
tunable to appreciate the nice distinctions of 
morality by which the Allies today deny to them 
what they promised in secret to induce them to 
enter the war, and when they grant to Japan 
“what was also promised in secret two and one- 
half years after Japan had grabbed the coveted 
territory. | 

Reasoning that Italy made a mistake in not 
grabbing first and negotiating afterward, the 
Same as Japan had done, the aristocratic poet 
D’Annunzio seized Fiame while the dispute was 
on, and still retains control of it. At Fiume the 
Italians are in ‘a minority in the city population 
and the Serbs hold the back country. It is Ser- 
bia’s natural outlet to the Adriatic. Like the 
Kaiser, D’Annunzio is alleged to give evidence 


of having trouble with evil spirits. A dispatch 
says: “He thinks himself above all laws and 
proclaims that he is led by divine inspirations”. 


Britain and the League 

HILE there was-no spontaneous or wide- 

spread support of the League idea in Brit- 
ain before President Wilson went to Paris, yet 
Lloyd George made the statement that “the 
Allied governments are pledged to the League’s 
noble ideals”. Would that they had heen! The 
Manchester Guardian, speaking of the efforts of 
the British statesmen at Paris, said: | 

“It seemed perfectly safe to press to the utmost limit, 
because, no matter how top-heavy the structure was 
created, America was there to steady it, and Mr. Wilson 
was there to hallow it”. 

Although one of the Fourteen Points of Pres- 
ident Wilson was “the freedom of the seas’, 
which was something that Britain denied to the 
United States from the first day that she de- 
clared war upon Germany, and something she 
has not yet restored, her statesmen announced 
without hesitation that she proposed to main- 
tain her supremacy upon the waters of the seven 
seas. This killed the spirit of the League from 
the start. 

The London and Manchester Daily News 
says: 

“Europe needed food, and work, and peace to heal 
its wounds. But it was denied these things. Its wounds 
were kept open and inflamed. Six precious weeks were 
wasted on the ‘Hang-the-Kaiser’ election in this coun- 
try, an election in which the mind of the nation, instead 
of being moved to. great issues, was saturated with the 
basest appeals to revenge and ignorance ; and we emerged 
from that eaturnalia to the discussion of peace with the 
atmosphere poisoned by false issues and shameful com-— 
mitments. We have never recovered from the indelible 
crime. It involved us in the French peace of revenge 
instead of the American peace of healing; and its 
fruits are scattered over Europe in famine, disease, rev- 
olution, war, and all the miseries of a great continent 
collapsing deeper and deeper into barbarism.” 

Austin Harrison, editor of The English Re- 
view, Says: 

“The rejection of the Peace Treaty by the American 
Senate is by far the most momentous event since the 
armistice. The bitter truth is simply this: Politicians 
at Paris made a peace which is economically unworkable. 
The action of the American Senate will, in the end, be 
beneficial to Europe and to the world. This warning to 
return to sanity, coming from the quarter which now 
economically controle, must therefore be heeded.” 
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The famous English author, H. G. Wells, 
writes similarly: 

“When the principal powers of Europe can agree upon 
a scheme that is not simply a plan for the partition of 
Asia and Africa among themselves—and by 1922 they 
‘ought to be chastened to the pitch of such an agreement 
—I have no doubt that the American people will be 
found ready and willing to come into a real brotherhood 
of nations”. 

The noted English author, Jerome K. Jerome, 
says: 

“The League of Nations has come into the world 
stillborn. ‘he sooner its peor, unsavory little corpse is 
buried and forgotten the better for the health of 
Europe. Its sponsors, holding their noses tight between 
their.thumbs and fingers, invite us to the christening. 
One or two of them are honest men: “They hoped for 
anew Messiah. They secn to have persuaded themselves 
that by much shouting and prostrating of themselves 
they can raise it from the dead. The League of Nations 
was founded upon violence. It was built up of lies ce- 
mented by hypocrisy. Its cornerstone is injustice.” 

The London Herald says of the League: 

“There is no honor left for any of us. The League of 
Nations is a body without a soul. President Wilson has 
been beaten. He forced public acceptance of his ideals 
on the other powers, but they have beaten him secretly. 
He compromised on essentials, and therefore the details 
have gone estray. From the moment he abandoned the 
first of the Fourtecn Pointa he abandoned them alL” 

The London Daily News says: 

“Rightly or wrongly lovers of world peace have got it 
into their heads that the allied governments and many 
of our leading men do not have, if they ever did have, 
any real faith in the peecue which they have persistently 
domned with faint praise”. 

- The London Standard says: 

“A League of Nations in which no one believes, but 
to which lip service is paid by everybody, is simply a 
sham, aud a most dangerous sham. The [.cague, in fact, 
is becoming. a jest aud, Ls treatey by many ‘public men 
as giich.” 

The London Ricies Post says the League 
should be scrapped as a failure. 

In the New York American Senator Johnson 
quotes Llovd George to this effect: “The United 
States must enter upon foreign war automati- 
eally if England calls”. Probably Lloyd George 
wishes the statement were true; for itis a great 
undertaking for a little country like England, 
with only 34,500,000 peuple, to govern 650,000,.- 
000 people new tributary to her. 

Great Britain as a result of the war added 
800,000 conquered, seized or “mandated” square 


a 


miles to her territory; there being little thought 
by any that the “mandated” countries will ever 
regain their liberties. That this was the thought 
running in the minds of the statesmen that are 
guiding Great Britain’s affairs is indicated by 
the fact that after the adoption of the League 
Great Britain iaid pians for an army of 925,000 
men to be obtained by conscription, and aban- 
doned these plans only in the face of the threat 
of a general strike, when it was agreed to re- 
store the army to its pre-war size. 

British troops are less and less enthusiastic 
over the imperialist plans which have always 
been so much a part of British policy; and it 
would have been far better for Britain in the 
end if a just and generous peace had been ar- 
ranged than the scheme outlined in the League 
of Nations. 


The League and India 
Wie India’s membership in the League be 
a real membership that will do her some 

good or a paper membership that will be used 
against her best interests? 

A. J. Wilson, in The Fortnightly Review, 
March, 18S4, states: 

“In one form or another, we ane fully £30,000,000 
a year from that unhappy country (Indis], and then 
the average wage of the natives is about £2 per annum,.. 
less, rather than more, in many parts. Our Indian 
tribute, therefore, represents the entire earnings of 
upward of six million heads of families, say of thirty 
millions of people. It means the abstraction of more 
than one: -tenth of ae entire sustenance of — every 
year.” . =e *. 


Keir Hardie pera 


“The amount of taxes raised direct from the peasafit~ 


is from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of the value of the 
yield of the land, in addition to which they have to pay 
local cesses, and various other small items, so that prub- 
ably not less than 75 per cent. of the harvest goes in 
taxes. It ia this fact which keeps the people of India 
in a condition of hopeless grinding poverty.” - 

The London Daily Herald, in June, 1919, said: 

“About half the people of India get only one meal 3 
day and that is not a sufficient meal. The average life 
of an individual is only 23 years; in England ir is 40 
years and in New Zealand 60 years. 

The per capita expense for the education of 
natives in the Philippines is two handred and 
sixty-six times that devoted to the edusation of 
the natives in India, with the resuit that in 
twenty years’ time illiteracy of the Philippines 
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has been reduced to 56%. In India, after 140 
years of British rule, only 7% of the natives can 
read or write. 


Labor end the League 

‘M\HE British labor party constitutes a body of 
the most intelligent, progressive, and noble- 

minded men in the world. Directly, or by their 

leaders, they have issued manifestoes regarding 

the League of Nations embodying the following 

declarations: 

“We, the undersigned, declare our most emphatic re- 
pudiation of the action by which Germany has been 
forced to put her signature to what all sane men know 
is destined to be but a scrap of paper. Germany has 
been forced to sign a peace pledging herself to hand 
over enormous indemnities and at the same time to 
give up those mineral and agricultural resources which 
alone would have made possible not only the payment 
of indemnities but the barest sustenance of millions 
.cf her own people. (ermany has, in fact, been 
forced to promise the impossible. Had she rot done 30, 
the food supply on which the lives of her people de- 
pended would have been ruthlessly cut off. In other 
words we put the women and children into the firing 
line, and the Germars had to give in. In any event one 
of the first-fruits of the Peace Treaty will be the 
massacre of habies, who by the cession of cows are to be 
deprived of their milk. Thousands of others will perish 
as their fathers find themselves deprived of the means of 
earning a living. Labor has had no part in the making 
of the treaty. It is a settlement opposed to every ideal 
for which labor stands.” ' 

“The League of Nations, in order to establish and 
maintain world peace, must be based on direct repre- 
sentation from parliaments, and not merely from 
governments, so as to secure and maintain its dem- 
ocratic character and prevent its being ueed as a 
buttress to executive authcrity. It should impose upon 
the signatory nations the responsibility of holding col- 
onies and dependencies in wardship for the purpose of 
training and educating them in political qualities that 
will enable them ultimately to practice self-determina- 
tion, and, in accordance with the proposals in the labor 
war aims, this provision should apply to all such colo- 
nies and rot merely those lately under German centroL” 

The French Federation of Labor, taking note 
of the fact that no workingman, no woman and 
no representative of the colored races were 
among the commissioners that sought to put the 
world in order, has condemned the League on 
the ground that it is a project offered by diplo- 
mats and is “not the society of nations such as 
was prescribed in the Fourteen Points of ‘Presi- 


- dent Wilson”. 
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The League contained provisions for an Inter- 
national Labor Conference, to which the United 
States would send four delegates, Great Britain 
and the colonies twenty-four, and other nations 
four each. The decisions of this Labor Confer- 
ence were to become binding upon all the nations 
having membership in the League, under threat 
of boycott. 

The first meeting of this conference took place 
at Washington in October, but accomplished 
little because the League itself was not yet in 
effect. President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor chose all of the American 
delegates, modestly assuming to speak for the 
40,000,000 workers of this country. 


Russia and the League 

T was President Wilson who said that the 

Allies’ treatment of Russia would be the acid 

test of their good faith. This was before the 
unauthorized-war upon that country in which 
222 American boys were killed. Here is a peo- 
ple, one of the greatest nations of earth, with 
180,000,000 population, that has recently over- 
thrown a monarchy and is proceeding to govern 
itself along lines of its own choosing. That its 
plans of government may be impractical and 
may result in failure is none of the League’s 
business. Russia hes offered, if granted peace, 
to pay the interest on all outstanding bonds. 
What more do financiers want? Apparently 
they want a great deal more; for they have 
raised large sums of money to publish and cir- 
culate literature to try to offset the literature 
which is said to be put out by the Russian 
Soviets, and which, they say, “threatens to con- 
vert the whole world into thinking that these 
Russians have hit upon a good plan of govern- 
ment”. And they think this would be dan- 
gerous. Maybe so—but who made the promise 
to let them alone and let them see what they 
could do? 

In February, 1919, the statesmen of the Peace 
Conference said that they would not perinit 
themselves to be forced to interfere in Russian 
internal affairs and that Russia was free to gov- 
ern itself in its own way. In October the same 
statesmen declared a blockade against it—what 
Mr. Lloyd George called a “death cordon”. Just 
what the object of this death cordon is has been 
concealed. If one dares ‘suggest that these 
harassments of Russia are done, possibly, at the 











suggestion of “big business”, and maybe at its 
command, one is called by names which chiefly 
betray the ignorance of those who use them. 

One thing that withheld public confidence 
from the League was that when Poland made 
war upon Russia the League took not a move to 
stop it, and it is currently reported that the men, 
money and munitions for Poland’s war were 
supplied with the knowledge and approval of 
the imperialists’ back of the League. 


Persia and the League 


AS soon as it became apparent that the prin- 
ciples which President Wilson advocated 
would not be incorporated in the League, Eng- 
land seized Constantinople—the door to the Near 
Hast—having previously sent an army to put 
Persia under a British protectorate.. The Per- 
sian Government was loaned £2,000,000 at 7%, 
and signed an agreement to accept “whatever 
expert advisers may be considered necessary for 
_the several parts of the Persian administra- 
tion”. This looks like the end of Persia’s “self- 
. determination of peoples”, to quote an expres- 
sion in the Fourteen Points. 

The simple-hearted and the simple-headed 
may think that this administration of Persia is 
only temporary ; but thinking people do not for- 
get that England annexed Egypt after three 
British prime ministers had pledged the honor 
of Great Britain never to do it. After the up- 
risings in Egypt, due to the President’s refusal 
to receive representatives of the Egyptian par- 

. tament, a number of British army units in 
Egypt held meetings and decided that they 
wanted to go home on the first ship rather than 
stay and shoot unarmed men, women and chil- 
dren; and home they went. The Egyptian rep- 
resentatives merely wanted to see the President 
in order to remind him that they too fought 
against Germany in reliance upon his an- 
nounced principle of “self-determination of 
peoples”. 


Honesty and the League 
E his speech at Manchester, December 30, 
1918, President Wilson said: 
“There is only one thing that can bind peoples to- 
gether, and that is common devotion to right”. 
It is too bad that the sponsors of the League 
‘did not have that motto before them all the time 
they were deliberating. 
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The League-was to remove economic barriers 
between nations and it has multiplied them. 
There were to be no more secret treaties, but 
there are more of them than ever. The arma- 


ments were to be reduced. and they are larger. © 


Serbia was to be given a port, and she has none. 
Everything was to be done in the open, and 
everything of importance is done in secret. Only 
tro out of nine of the last mectings were public. 
There was to be a “free, open-minded, and abso- 
lutely impartial” adjustment of all. colonial 
claims, but there was none. Germany’s colonies 
were taken away and given to England and that 
was all there was to that. The world was to 
be safe for democracy. The German colonies 
were misgoverned, no doubt, though probably 
not as badly as Congo colonies of at least one 
of the Allics—Belgium. 

It was announced that the object of the 
League of Nations is to keep justice between 
nations, but that does not square with the clause 
which renders the spoil of this and of all past 
wars the inalienable property of the present 
conquerors. Three despoilers sitting down in 
conference with one honest man solemnly agreed 
to protect one another, and that the honest man 
shall also protect them against any despoiler 
in the future. This is first cousin to compound- 
ing a felony. — 

The League of Nations does not represent 
the nations of the world. It placed and leaves 
all the power in the hands of a few countries. 

The way the matter was broached, there was 
to be one American in the council; but there is 


no one man in the United States or in the world | 
capable of speaking for 106,000,000 of the most__ 
intelligent and progressive people of earth. If 


it takes the whole Congress of the whale people 
to decide America’s domestic matters, it is even 
more important that they, or their representa- 
tives, should decide her world policies. Anyway, 
it looks a trifle incongruous for the United 
States to enter an assembly where its one vote 
is counted on a par with the vote of Hedjaz, 
Haiti, or Liberia, insignificant settlements of 
Mohammedans and other backward peoples. 

Tke League was not founded on principle and 
contains no expressions of mutual penitence, 
forgiveness or reconciliation. If it had been 
founded on principle it might have become a 
great reality. 

The League has done something. It has held 
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meetings January 16 at Paris, February 11 at 
London, March 13 at Paris, April 9 at Paris and 
May 17 at Rome. It has approved a plan for 
en International Court of Justice to consist of 
twelve of the world’s most famous jurists, in- 
‘eluding Lord Phillimore, cf England, who draft- 
ed the orizinal Covenant for the League of 
Nations, and Elihu Root of the United ‘States, 
counsel for the liquor interests. 

The membership as of March 20 was Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Brit- 
ish Empire, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, Guatamala, 
India, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Netherlands, New 

- Zealand, Norway, Parama, Paraguay, Persia, 
Pesu, Poland, Salvador, Siam,-South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay and Ven- 
ezuela. 

Cuba, Ecuador, Haiti, Jugo-Slavia, Hedjaz, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Portugal, Rumania and 
President Wilson have signed, but no ratifiea- 
.tion has yet occurred; and Georgia, Iceland, 
Luxembourg and San Marino have made ap- 
plication for membership. 


Almighty God and the League 
r a telegram May 9, 1920, the President 
* said: 

“sti is time that the party should proudly avow that it 
“neans to try without flinching or turcing at any time 
away from the path for reasons of expediency, to anply 
moral and Christian principles to the problems of the 
world”, 

Yet it is a curious commentary on the fate of 
the League that the President went away on the 
greatest task, in some respects, that any man 
ever undertook, without any publie acknowl- 
edgment of his dependence upon God, or without 
any request to anybody to seek Divine guidance 
for him. The Peace Conference at Paris delib- 
erately refused to incorporate in the document 
provisions tor protecting the missionaries in 
their work and when some Christians then in 
Paris sent a written request to President Wil- 
son that the Peace Conference be opened with 
some form of Divine worship or of prayer to 
Almighty God for guidance, the reply was sent 
back that there was no time for religious ~erv- 
ices. The Covenant was a Godless one, and the 
Peace Conference deliberately made it so. 
Whether this was done to please the heathen 
emperor of Japan, and the rulers of the other 
heathen countries that were invited to partici- 
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pate in the League, does not matter. It was a 
strange proceeding. 

The Viroku, a Japanese newspaper, says: 

“The imperial family of Japan is as worthy of respect 
as God, and is the embodiment of benevolence and jus- 
tice. It is the parent not ouly of her 60,000,000 but of 
all mankind on earth. The League of Nations, proposed 
to save mankind from the horrors of war, can only attain 
its real object by placing the imperial family of Japan 
at its head, for to attain its object the League must have 
a strong punitive ferce and a supernational and super- 
racial character, and this force can only be found in 
the imperial family of Japan.” 

It is probable that when President Wilson 
visited the Pope he gave the latter to understand 
that though refused admission to the League in 
the first instance, he should be granted the nriv- 
ilege of coming in toward the last to bless the 
efforts of those who made the League a reality. 
We notice, looking in this direction, a dispatch 
from Brussels that the Committee of the Confer- 
ence of the Associations for the League of Na- 
tions decided “that the papacy could not be 
regarded as a nation, but expressed the view 
that it was a power, and that there was no 
important reason for its exclusion from repre- 
sentation in the League of Nations”. 

The League of Nations seems to be referred 
to in the following Scriptures: “Associate your- 
selves, O ye people, and ye shall be broken in 
pieces; and give ear, all yeof far countries ; gird 
yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces; gird 
yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces. 
Take counsel together and it shall come to 
naught: speak the word, and it shall not stand: 
for God is with us. Kor the Lord God spake 
thus to me with a strong hand, and instructed 


me that I should not walk in the way of this 


people, saying, Say ye not, A confederacy, to 
all them to whom this people shall say, A con- 
tederacy:; neither tear ye their fear, nor be 
afraid. Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself; 
and let him be your fear, and let him be your 
dread.”—Isaiah 3:9 - 13. 
Marshmallow Creme (By Keqecat) 
NIC pint Marshmallew Créme (this ean be 
procured from &.C. Wiliams & Co., New 
York), whites of 6 eggs. L cup sugar. Beat 
thoroughly the whites of eggs, add sugar, then 
the Marshmallow Créme. Beat well. 
Whites of ten eggs are sufficient for two pints 
of Marshmallow Créme, 
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Joo now a stupendous effort is being made to 
convince the people everywhere that the dead 
are alive and not dead; that the dead are really 
spirit beings and are able to communicate 
through mediums with those who are living. 
The largest magazines and newspapers in the 
country are employed to spread this doctrine. 
One of the favorite texts used from the Bible 
to prove that the dead are alive and can be 
preached to are the words of St. Peter, who, 
speaking of Jesus, said: “By which also He 


went and preached unto the spirits in prison”. 
wl. Peter 3:19... gens 


Who are these spirits to whom the preaching 
was done and how did Jesus preach? It is quite 
evident that those to whom Jesus preached were 
not human beings; for this text says that they 
were spirits. This statement will be contested 


-by those who advocate the theory that the dead 


are alive and that these spirits were in fact the 
Spirits of men. But the Bible wholly contradicts 
this theory. “God formed man of the dust of 
the earth and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of lives; and man became a living crea- 
ture”—a human being. (Gencsis 2:7) He was 
not a spirit being but a human being. If we are 
to take the Bible as evidence, we find conclusive 
proof i in the words of St. Paul: “The first man 
is of the earth, earthy”.—1 Corinthians 15: 47. 
Our knowledge of spirit beings and of the 
powers granted to them by Jehovah is limited, 
of course, to the Bible record. That spirit be- 


’ ings have had the power in times past to mate- 


rialize in human form and have done so, is 
clearly proved. For instance, the angels who 
appeared as young men at our Lord’s sepulchre 
and again at His ascension appeared in human 
form and as soon as they had accomplished the 
purpose of their visit they vanished. Again, 
Abraham sat in the door of his tent and three 
men appeared unto him as he'sat there. He 
received them and entertained them, and ther 
talked with him. They appeared in human form 
and likewise disappeared. They dematerialized 
and vanished away. (Genesis 18:1-15) The 
Bible informs us in Genesis 6:1 - 5 that the priv- 
ilege Jehovah granted angels to materialize as 
human beings was misused by some of the angels 
as an opportunity for sinful intercourse with 
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“The Spirits in Prison” 


human beings. This was in the early part of 
the world’s history; just when this was is not 
definitely stated, but “when men began to mul- 
tiply on the face of the earth”. This was prob- 
ably several hundred years before the flood and 
during that period of time, up to and including 


the flood, these spirit beings materializing in — 


human form took wives from among the race of 
Adam's stock; “and they bare children to them, 
the same became mighty men which were of old, 
men of renown”. They were giants. These 
spirit beings had materialized evidently with 
the avowed purpose of supervising the human 
race and having control over them. (Hebrews 
2:5) The children of these angels are not men- 
tioned as boys, but are spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures as mighty men. They were propagated 
without the divine permission. 

The powers of these angels were used for a 
selfish purpose 
thesc materialized spirit beings had a demoral- 
izing effect upon the human family as well as 
upon their own offspring. “And God saw that 
the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually.”. Here we 
have a vivid picture of the miserable condition 
that prevailed just before the flood. Jehovah in- 
formed Noah then that his purpose was to bring 
on the earth a great flood and destroy all flesh. 
He therefore instructed Noah to prepare an ark 
for the saving of himself and his family. For 
12 years Noah builded the ark and preached to 
the people, telling them that the world was com- 
ing to an end and that a great catastrophe would 
follow. They scoffed and mocked at him and 
gave no heed: but in due time the flood came, 
and only Noah and the members of his family 
were saved. They were saved because, as we 
read, “Noah was perfect in his generation”. The 


- Spirit beings had nothing to do with generating 


Noah or any of his family.—Genesis 6:9 - 22. 
While these spirits, materialized as human 
beings, lived in human bodies, yet they could not 
he overwhelmed like humanity in the flood, but 
had the power to dematerialize or disappear 
just as the angels had at the time of the resur- 
rection of the Lord, and at the time they ap- 
peared unto Abraham. Jehovah could have de- 
stroyed them in some way; but it evidently was 


; and the licentious example of: 
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_ not His purpose to do so, as other Scriptures 


show that His purpose was to teach them a won- 
derfal lesson, showing them what blessings obe- 
dience to His law will bring. Therefore, instead 
of destroying them He isolated them from Him- 
self and from the holy angels, and imprisoned 
them in the sense that He no ionger permitted 
them to materialize; and being restrained in 
darkness, they are said to be imprisoned. 

The same Apostle Peter who speaks of Jesus 
preaching to these spirits wrote: “God spared 
not the angels that sinned, but cast them down 
to hell (Greek, tertarus, a condition existing out- 
side the atmosphere of the earth], and delivered 
them into chains of darkness, to be reserved 
unto judgment”. (2 Peter 2:4) We know that 
the hell here referred to is not a place of tor- 
ture; for if there were fire and brimstone, there 
would be light, and this Scripture plainly says 
that they are in darkness. The word here trans- 
lated hell is nowhere else found in the Bible. 
When St. Peter says they were cast down he 
means that they were reduced to an ignominious 
state. Their chains were not of iron heated red 
hot, but the chains are darkness—clearly show- 
ing that the word chains is used symbolically to 
represent restraint. St. Jude corroborates this 


‘when he says (verse G) : “The angels which kept 
- not their first estate, but left their own habita- 
tion, he hath reserved in everlasting chains 


under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
day”. The first estate which they had was the 
state in which they were created—a spirit con- 
dition. They left that proper condition of being 
or estate in violation of the divine will, and lived 
licentiously on the human plane. Being them- 
selves in darkness explains why tke’ spiritist 
mediums operate in the dark. We would not 
be at all surprised, however, if in the very near 
future they may appear in the light, in view of 
the fact that now is the time of their judgment. 
- In what sense, then, did Jesus go and preach 
to these? Did He after His death enter fartarus 
and there deliver cral addresses? We answer, 
No; there are more effective ways of preaching 
than by oral speech. It is a common expression 
that one speaks Icuder by his actions than bv his 
words. St. Peter clearly shows (1 Peter 3:20) 
that the spirits to whom Jesus preached were 
these disobedient ones—“which some time were 
disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
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a@ preparing”. These spirit beings saw the de- 
graded condition in which the human race was 
as a result of Adam’s sin. They had the oppor- 
tunity, by themselves remaining pure and holy, 
of rendering aid to the human family. Just how 
much the Scriptures do not say. But instead of 
doing this they violated their obligations to God 
and did evil to mankind, debauching the entire 


‘race, aside from Noah and his household. 


Jesus, in the beginning the Logos, was a spirit 
being on the spirit plane and He by God’s will 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst men. (John 
1:1-3,14) When He reached His legal majority 
we find Him coming to the Jordan, as it was 
prophetically written of Him, saying, “Lo,.I 
come to do thy will, O my God; for thy law is 
written in my heart”. He rendered Himself in 
absolute obedience to the Father’s will. What 
was the Father's will concerning Jesus? The 
Apostle Paul tells us that Jesus was made a 
little lower than the angels, made a man, in 
order that according to God’s will He might 


taste death for the human race. (Hebrews 2:9) 


And again, “There is one God and one mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, 
who gave himself a ransom for all, to he testified 
in due time”. (1 Timothy 2:5,6) “He poured 
out his soul unto death” and made “his soul an 
offering for sin”. (Isaiah 53:10-12) He died 
that mankind might live. (John 10:10; Matt- 
hew 20:28) In other words, He was wholly 
obedient to Jehovah’s will. Therefore, the 
Apostle argues, “It is better, if the will of God 
be so, that ye suffer for well doing, than for 
evil doing. For Christ also hath once suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
hring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened in the spirit: by which also he 
went and preached unto ‘the spirits in prison.” 
70 paraphrase this language: Jesus, because of 
His full obedience to Jehovah's will, suffered for 
doing well. He suffered death, the most igno- 
tinious death, and because He did this, “God 
also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name: that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in carth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 


' the Father’.—Philippians 2:9-11. 


The imprisoned spirits were looking on and 
beholding the course that Jesus took. We know 
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this is so; for time and again He cast them out 
of human beings and rebuked them, and they 
cried unto Him: “Art thou come to torment us 
_ before the time?” (Matthew 8:29) They clearly 
saw then that their own course had led to their 
‘degradation and that the course of Jesus, ren- 
dering Himself in full obedience to the Father’s 
will, even to the suffering of an ignominious 
death, had exalted Him to the highest place in 
‘heaven, which action on Jesus’ part was the 
greatest preaching that could possibly have been 
given to them. 

Thus the Apostle clearly indicates who these 
spirit beings are and how Jesus preached to 
them. Instead of this proving that the dead are 
alive, it shows exactly the contrary; for Jesus 


went into death in order that He might make. 


it possible for men to live, and throngh His death 
' and resurrection provided for the resurrection 
of mankind, which is a guarantee that all men 
shall be resurrected. 

It is not’ at all improbable that this full obe- 
dience of Jesus, resulting in His exaltation, in- 
spired hope in some of these spirits to repent- 
ance; and since both St. Jude and St. Peter 
show that these spirits are to have a judgment, 
it is not unreasonable to conclude that they have 
learned a lesson from Jesus’ actions and that 
some of them, therefore, may be restored by 
Jehovah to their former estate of perfection. 

In the seventh chapter of Revelation we find 
a strong intimation that epproximately at the 
jadgment of these spirit beings in fartarus they 
will have much to do with the great time of trou- 


The Rights of Minorities —=— From Reedyfe “Mirror” 
ND it must not be thought that only Cathclics are 

in danger of religious proscription in this country. 
The International Bible Students Association has been 
dastardly and damnably dealt with by the Department of 
Justice. Its preachers and teachers have been held in 
jail for long pericds without bail for nothing but their 


“pacifist belief. Their religious literature has been sup- 


‘pressed, though the members of the organization like 
the Quakers, Seventh Day Adventists, Dunkards, etc., 
were willing to render non-combatant service in the war. 

Four of their teachers have been sent to prieon in Cal- 
ifornia in spite of pleas for pardon by the judge who 
tried them for obstructing the draft. The Attorney Gen- 
eral released the Students held in Brooklyn when there 
was found to be no case against them, but they were 


ble upon the earth. Their method of attacking 
the human race is by evil suggestions to the 
mind.. There never has been a time in the 
world’s history in which so much hatred, ill- 
will, selfishness, malice and wickedness has ex- 


-isted; and since we know, chronologically speak- 


ing, that we are ip the time of the judgment of 
these demons, without a doubt they are having 
much to do with causing so much trouble. This 
is another reason why they are injecting into the 
minds of learned men the thought of a wide 
publication of spiritism. Their hope would be 
to thoroughly impress the people with the 
thought that their dead friends are alive, and 
that the living can talk with the dead; and hence 
they would draw mankind away from the Bible 
teaching of the redemption and resurrection, 
and thus lay them open to a complete demorali- 
zation, resulting in a time of trouble such as the 
world has never known, and which the Lord has 
most clearly set forth in Matthew 24. 

We may be assured that if these wicked 
spirits were so active in debauching the human 
race prior to the flood, their minds now are 
still inclined to evil and they would seek to pro- 
duce a saturnalia of crime amongst the human 
family. Their dupes in the earth are numerous 
and are leading the blind people into the, ditch. 
The great trouble is now on the earth. But these 
wicked ones will be destroyed; and following 
this great time of trouble the Messiah will reign 
in Justice and power, ministering blessings to 
all the human family, and teaching the people 
the way to travel back, over the highway of 
holiness, to perfection of life and happiness. 


held for more than a year in prison in violation of the 
rights accorded commen criminals. Louis XIV was 
never more lawless in his use of the lettre de cachet for 
burying objectionable persons in his oudliettes, then 
Mitchel Palmer* has been. The Department of Justice 
has made a harlot of the goddess. 

Americanization propaganda in some aspects is the 
most anti-American thing in America. It surpasses in 
cespicability much of what we were taught to regard as 
the essence of Teutonism. Its ultimate aim would seem 
to be an autocracy rendered more malignant by a strong 
infusion of theccracy. All Americans of truly liberal 
spirit must fight it. This issue is bigger than the League 
of Nations or any other pending question. There can 
be no freedom without freedom of opinion. 


(*Perhape Thomas W. Gregory, former Attorney General tz meant), 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day is provided by this journal. The parent will find it interesting and helpful 
to have the child take up the question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find In it the information which Is desired. 





1. What one thing did God tell Adam he must 9. Besides losing life, what else happened to 


mot ao? Adam? 
Answer: See Genesis 2: 17, first half. Answer: He was driven from his beautiful home, 
2, What did God tell Adam would happen if Eden.—Genesis 3: 23, 24. 
he disobeyed? ~~ 10. Would Adam have lived forever if God had | 
Answer: See Genesis 2:17, last half. : let him stay in Eden? y 
3. What did the serpent tell Eve? Answer: Yes. See Genesis 3: 22, last part and first 
Answer: See Genesis 3: 4. part of verze 23. 
4, Did Adam disobey God? 11. What does “therefore” mean in verse 23? 
Answer: See Genesis 3: 6. o*., _. Answer: For that reason. a 
5. Who was provcd a liar? Did Adain die? 12. After God had driven Adam out of Eden, 
__ Answer: See Jchn 8: 44; Genesis 5: 5. how did He arrange to keep him out? 
6. Did Adam die in one day? Anawons See Genus 9224 


Answer: Yes, in one of the Lord’s days, a thousand 
years. See 2 Peter 3:8; Genesis 5:5. 
%. What is the allotted age of fallen man? what would be the effect? ; 
Answer: See Psalm 90:10, first part. _ Answer: Perfect, everlasting life. ; 
8. Is this the number of wears less than a thou- 14. Can an imperfect man wor. k without becom- 
sand that Adam did not live? ing tired, weary, and how is this expressed? 


Answer: See Genesis 5:6. Answer: See Genesis 3:19. 


13. If a perfect man should cat nerfect food, 


“The Finished Mystery” 


The Great Bible Commentary—600 pages 


Ecery Christian and order-loving person should read it 


Exposes the duplicity of the clergy; explains 
the cause of the distress of nations; and fore- 
tells the blessing of the people in the near future. 


For the publication and circulation of this book 
during the war many Christians suffered great persecu- 
tion—being beaten, tarred and feathered, imprisoned, 
and killed.—Mark 13:9. 
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The Marvel of Sight 


By Frederic Lardent, London 


ne beneficent Creator has bestowed upon 
us many valuable and essential gifts, the 
preciousness of which is not fully realized by 
the majority of mankind. It is only when a 
particular gift is taken from some one, that its 
true value is discerned, reminding us of the 
familiar adage—“We never 
miss the water till the well. 
runs dry”. 

Take the gift of sight. 
Once remove this inestimable 
boon and the sun with all 
its manifold glories reflected 
from earth and sky disap- 
pears beneath the horizon of 
human existence. Pathetic- 
ally did Handel, the musician 
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Explanatory Note 


ponder for a little while over some of its note- 
worthy features. In the first place, with what 
telling foree the scenery of sight declares the 
state of the mind. Supreme happiness may be 
written there, as well as keen sorrow, and love, 
pity, determination, anger—whatever the emo- . 
tion—we instinctively look 
at the eyes to index the 
mental condition. 
Moreover, as though the 
eyes would tell at a glance 
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ings of the soul, invariably. 
when confronted by a 
stranger we fix our atten- 
tion upon the region of sight, 
which seems to form a good ¢ 


who became blind, express it: 

“Total eclipse: no sun, no moon, 

All dark amidst the blaze of 
noon |” 

Again, the poet Milton 
wrote, .after meeting with 
the same affliction: 

“O loss of sight, 

Of thee, I most complain!” 


The shortage of paper still continues, but 
beginning October first Tue GOLDEN AGR 
will resume its usual size and increase the 
price fifty cents to cover the greatly in- 
creased costs. This will make the price after 
October first $2.00 in the United States and 
$2.50 in Canada and in foreign territory. 
Meantime, however, subscriptions and re- 
newals will be accepted, until September 
thirtieth inclusive, at the present price— 
$1.50domestic, and $2.00 Canadaand foreign. 





mirror reflecting the general .. 
disposition of a person. In 
a very little we may tell if 
a person is trustworthy or 
otherwise, strong in purpose 
or weak, generous and large- 
hearted, or narrow and 
severe. 
the law that though words 


We recall Samson and his tragic loss of 
strength and vision, and we seem to hear those 
pleading, burning words again before that 
mighty fall—“O Lord God, remember me, I pray 
thee, and strengthen me, only this once, that I 
may be avenged of the Philistines for my two 
eyes”.— Judges 16: 28. 

Seeing the importance of this faculty let us 


and manners may overcome much of this first 
impression, yet the former guide has eventually 
been found the most trustworthy. Looks, how- 
ever, may deceive, but there is One who knows ° 
the hearts of all. “A proud look” is an abomi-— 
nation to Him, but the day of humbling is at 
hand !—Proverbs 6:16, 17; Isaiah 2:11, 12. 
Through the Psalmist we have the words: 
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the story of the inner work- . : 
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“He that formed the eye shall He not see?” The 
formation of the eye is so wonderful that some 


few thoughts thereon should be both interesting 


and instructive. The delicate organ is enclosed 
in a strong socket of bone and there it may he 
said to safely reside “mid walls of strength sur- 
rounded”. Were it otherwise, we can easily see 
how so important an organ would be placed at 
great disadvantage and be continually liable to 
suffer injury, especially during the reign of 
evil. How wise therefore is this provision of 
nature, reminding us of the loving care and 
protection of God for His chosen, who, as they 
sojourn amid the strife and discord of this pres- 
e~’ world, cry ‘o Him continually: “Keep me as 
; ~vle of thine eye”. (Psalm 17:8) To these 
ord is pleased to answer: “Thy walls are 
continually before me”.—Isaiah 49: 16. 

The eye-ball is embedded in a soft cushion of 
oily fat and by the aid of its six muscles it may 
move in any direction as frecly as if it floated 
on water. While the various parts that make up 
the eye are many and complicated, yet all its ves- 
sels, ligaments, nerves and fluid tubes work in 
perfect accord without jar or friction. 

That bright jewel-like polish of the front re- 
gion termed the cornea is preserved by those oil- 
secreting folds—the eyelids. The unconscious 
habit of winking serves the useful purpose of 
keeping the cornea clean and moist: so essen- 
tial is even this little service that were it to 
suddenly cease the eye would lose its luster, 
become hazy and dim, and blindness soon result. 
The eyelashes form a pleasing decoration, and 
being supplied with delicate nerves they act as 
feelers to warn in case of danger against the 
intrusion of small objects. 

The eves have been aptly termed “the win- 
dows of the soul”, for without them it would be 
like dwelling in a dark place without light of 
any kind. Now ordinary windows are usually 
supplied with curtains for regulating the 
amount of light; so with the eve, its curtain is 
that colored circular portion surrounding the 
pupil and termed the iris. The word iris means a 
rainbow, arising from the fact that its color 
varies in different individuals, though it is in- 
teresting to note that the eyes of new-born babes 
are always blue. Bible students declare that 
the color blue symbolizes faithfulness. In the 
Golden Age all those regenerated will have blue 
eyes; or in other words the eyes of their under- 





standing will be clarified by childlike, teachable 
faith in the Redeemer’s sacrifice.—John 3 :14-17. 
That the iris regulates the amount of light 
entering the eye is evidenced that when passing 
into the glare of sunlight the pupil instinctively 
contracts, thus protecting the eye from an irri- 
tating flood of light; on the other hand the pupil © 
expands or dilates on entering a darkened room, 
in order to admit as much as possible of the 
deficient light. : 
Turning our attention to the anatomical ar- 
rangement of the eye we find that it bears a 
striking resemblance to a photographic camera. 
The lens of the camera is represented by the 
cornea and crystalline lens, the diaphragm by 
the iris, the body of the camera by the eye-ball 
and the focussing screen or sensitive film by 
the retina. Whereas in the camera the focus- 
sing is accomplished by a turn serew, in the eye 
this is done by a delicate muscular action ex- 
erted upon the crystalline lens. The retina at 
the back of the eye receives the image of the 
objects looked at as in the photographic plate. 





How few realize that a tiny picture of whatever 
they see is formed within the eye! If, for in- 
stance, a person is beholding a table or any 
other article or scene a tiny pictorial illustra- 
tion is thrown upon the retina—upside down 
—precisely as indicated in the camera. The 
office of the optic nerve is to carry this illustra- 
tion to the brain for recognition. 

There is an interesting point of difference 
between the sensitive film of a camera and that 
of the eye; whereas the former is confined to 








_ one‘impression only, the capacity of the latter 
is unlimited. Instantly—like the changing pic- 
. tures of a kinematograph—pictures are formed 
and dissolved into others as fast as the eye 
- ehanges its point of view. One realizes, too, how 
very sensitive is the brain when unusual scenes 
are flashed upon the. retina. In a moment of 
_time an incident may be recorded upon the eye- 
 Sereen; and while it instantly disappears, yet the 
fact is never forgotten, because of the deep im- 
"pression made upon the brain organism where 
-it is kept and stored for recollection in the last- 
“ing halls of memory. 

Now the eye-ball is a tiny globular apartment 
filled with a jelly-like substance as transparent 
as water. Its walls are coated with black pig- 
ment and were it not for this important provi- 
. gion light would rebound instead of beiag ab- 
' sorbed. It would be like a kinema hall the walls 
of which are illuminated while the pictures are 
showing—but all is well and comfortable when 
all such unnecessary lights are switched off. It 
is essential therefore for the interior of the eye 
to be a little dark room, particularly while its 
pictures are showing. In the case of albinos 
(Latin albus, white) such are named because 
they lack pigment in the blood. Hence the hair 
is silvery white as in old age and the pupils of 
the eyes instead of appearing quite black are 
 pinkish—-such are painfully sensitive to the 

light, preferring the dusk to see best. White 

mice, white rabbits, white crows, white ele- 
phants are albinos; and this condition exists as 

a disease in certain of the human race, though 

the hody may he otherwise normal. 

We are all familiar more or less with the 
careful manner in which a photographer seeks 
the best and most distinct impression of an 
object. The eye is dependent on the same prin- 
ciple.. In its normal condition it is an optical 
apparatus of such form that parallel rays of 
light—-that is, rays proceeding from a distance 
of twenty feet or more—are precisely focussed 
upon the retina without any effort on the part of 
the eye, thus imprinting on this sensitive mem- 
brane a sharply defined image of all the objects 
from which these rays emanate. Such a condi- 
tion is known as emmetropia—a word derived 
from two Greek words signifying that “it is in 
measure”. When this normal condition is de- 
parted from, in any direction, then we have the 

condition known as ametropia, signifying that 
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it is out of measure. A correct artificial lens is 
usually the only means to remedy such a defeet; 
otherwise—so dependent is the human organism . 
on these important organs—the nervous system: 
is lable to suffer in one way or another. Owing — 
to the fall of man, accelerated by the strain of 
modern life, by far the majority of people are 
ametropic, although many are unaware of it. 
Some go through life with a blurred perception — 
of objects; and it will not be till the Golden Age 
is established that they will realize the true 
beauty and symmetry of the wonders that - 
abound in nature. Meanwhile, to all in doubt, 
it is a wise procedure to visit some competent.’ 
sight specialist for frank advics; for many have - 
been enabled thereby to see normally thx ugh. 
lens adaptation, whereas formerly their sion © 
was perhaps only half the acuteness or less. 

' While the perception of objects by the organ — 
of sight makes an impression on the brain or- © 
ganism we are also aware of another avenue of 
seeing things, namely, by a process of reasoning 
or imagination. (2 Corinthians 4:4) Thus 
scenes may arise before the mental vision which — 
have never been impinged upon the retina of the 
eye. Also the term is used for viewpoints in 
general. “T see things clearly now,” says one; 
while another exclaims, “When he spoke to me 
I saw my error immediately”. 

Again, articles may be clearly perceived i in 
the mind before they ever appear in the con- 
crete, thereby resulting in many inventions. ‘It 
is related of an eminent sculptor who said he 
saw a beautiful angel in a rough block of mar- 
ble that one who heard this remark thought the 
expression strange till a period had elapsed and 
that which was only in the mind’s eye of the 
artist was now in substance. The Scriptures 
abound with both aspects of vision. Now the 
poor world are said to be blinded. (2 Corinthians 
4:4) Then, in the Golden Age, the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened.—Isaiah 35: 5. 

Now eyes are “closed”, “sleepy”, and :the 
precious message of God’s Word i is “sealed” even 
to teachers so-called. Then the deaf shall hear 
the words of the book and—love so amazingy— 
the reasoning faculties will begin to work and. 
the beautiful visions hinted at by the holy 
prophets will arise and the hitherto blind shail” 
see out of obscurity. (Isaiah 29:10-18) New 
the majority hide their faces from the Crucified: 
One; then every eye shall see Him. (Revela: 
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1:7) Moreover, it will depend on their clear- 
ness of mental vision, rather than on their organs 
of natural sight, if the people living in the New 
Era would be filled with that essential over- 
flowing love and appreciation of the great things 
arranged in the divine plan—the issue being 
either eternal life or destruction. Heb. 9 : 27, 28. 

‘in conclusion, as we look upon the eye and 
See in it a wonderful illustration of divine 
handiwork, combining skilful packing, firmness, 
elasticity, mobility, safety and efficiency to a 
degree of perfection unequalled by human in- 
ventive art, we can truly voice our appreciation 
in the. words of the Psalmist (139:14): “I will 
praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully 


~m. Je; marveious are thy works, and that my 


so: ‘noweth right well”. 


Twelve Versus Ten By R. BE. W. Goodridge 
M: Eprtror: In No. 14 of Tar Gotpen Acs, 

page 436, is an article favoring the adop- 
tion of the decimal system in the division of our 
time and advising that the day, at present of 
twenty-four hours, be divided into ten spaces 
only. If this backing of the decimal system be 
favored it would likely mean its adoption for 
all other divisions of money, weights, measures 
of capacity, etc. This is all very well as long as 
we have and retain the decimal system. But 


there is a much better one pointed out to us by 


our Creator, when the tribes of Israel were 


divided into twelve, after the number of the sons 


of Jacob, a typical forerunner of the twelve 
apostles.’ The Bible also quotes the multiple 
144,000 in the Revelation. 

As a means of computing quantities, twelve is 
twice as good as ten, as it can be divided evenly 
by two, three, four and six, while ten can only 
be divided evenly by two and five, or four divi- 
sions against two. If the pound weight were 
fixed at ten ounces, it would not be so easily 


divided into portions as one of twelve ounces, 


or even our present one of sixteen ounces, which 
can be divided by two, four and eight. 
Another phase of twelve is shown in the num- 
ber of notes in the musical scale: seven full and 
five half notes, or twelve in all. They could be 
better charted by perpendicular instead of hori- 
zontal ruled spaces—starting from the central 
C—with groupings of six spaces, marked off by 
thicker or colored lines to right or left for treble 
or bass and eliminating the confusing marks for 
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flats and sharps, giving each separate note a 
permanent place of its own. The music could 
then be played on piano or organ as written, 
moving the hands to right or left to follow the 
notes in their distance from the central C. 

The duodecimal system is not new; but the 
decimal system has been allowed to take pos- 
session of the field, and possession it has been 
said is nine-tenths of the law. 


Crooked Patent Attorneys 
VEN with the American patent laws what 
they are, there are here and there inventors 
that obtain valuable patents and make some 
money from them. But the number is legion who 
ascertain in the hard school of experience that 
while their inventions may be valuable, the 
patents supposed to cover them are worthless. 
This is owing in no small measure to the 
unscrupulousness and incompetence of many of 


the advertising patent attorneys. The manner. 


of operation of these thieves is well illustrated 
in an experience, related in the American 
Machinist, of a machinist who had spent eighteen 
months in developing what he believed was a 
marketable device. He wrote to patent attorneys 
who advertise in the magazines, and received 
the usual booklets telling about the many years’ 
successful experience and the thousands of 
satisfied clients of each attorney. All the 
lawyers agreed on one proposition—that they 
would make an examination as to patentability 
for $5; and some said they would not require 
the last part of the fee earned by the attorney 
until the patent was issued. 

The machinist sent the $5, then $25 with some 
papers, among them the application for patent, 
which by the attorney’s direction he signed in 
blank. Three months passed, during which the 
remainder ($35) was paid, but nothing whatever 
was heard from the lawyer, who had promised 
to keep him informed. The machinist dropped 
in on an attorney doing a local business in his 
city to inquire whether his friends were right 
in telling him he was now protected and might 
safely manufacture and sell the device. 

“The first thing I did,” says the local patent attorney, 
“was to call the attention of the inventor to the fact 
that his invention was not protected ; at least not legally ; 
for his monopoly on the right of manufacture and sale 
would not begin until his patent had been issued to him. 
T asked him whether he had a copy of the patent drawing 
and his application. He said that he had not seen 
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anything besides the papers he had signed. He had not 
seen, let alone read, the specification and claims as set 


‘forth by his attorney. The application of my client was 


void at the time it was being filed. 


“I told him to ask his attorney to furnish him with 
a copy of the drawings, specifications and claims. He 
followed my advice and, after corresponding back and 
forth, received copies and brought them to me. Together 
we started to examine the application. Everything was 
all right until we came to the claims. There we found 
that the attorney had not grasped the idea or the spirit 
of the invention at all. The claims set forth everything 
but the essential part of the invention. They covered 
nothing but incidental parts; and if the patent had been 
granted as applied for, it would have been absolutely 
worthless; for anybody could evade what was covered 
by those claims. 

“The inventor grew angry, and was for taking the 
case out of the hands of this attorney, if it could be done. 
‘This can be done’, I told him, ‘by the simple act of 
revoking the power of attorney filed in the Patent Office. 
However, it is better to try another way first. Let us 
write to your attorney, call his attention to the things 
he overlooked and suggest some claims which will cover 
the invention thoroughly.’ This we did, and as answer 


' received a letter from the attorney saying that he was 


taking care of the case as well as anybody could do it, 
that there was one claim allowed, and that he was ready 
to accept this and have the patent issued. 

“If we had let him do this, the resulting patent 
would have been simply a scrap of paper limited to one 
narrow claim. Therefore, the inventor revoked the power 
of attorney given the patent attorney, and turned the 
case over to our local patent attorney. After going over 
all the papers, the local attorney started the case all 
over again. He told the inventor that the search he 
would make would be an exhaustive one, that it would 
include all patents issued in the United States along the 
lines of his invention, but would not include foreign 
patents and patents pending in the United States 
Patent Office. 

“After the search was made the local attorney worked 
out a new application, gave the inventor a chance to 
examine and approve the specification and claims, and 
then asked him to sign the papers. 

“This case shows exactly what the source of most of 
the trouble is, and why there are so many worthless 
patents which cost the patentee a lot of money and do 
not bring any returns. 


“If you are living in Iowa and your attorney is 
located in New York or Washington, you do not know 
what he is doing. His practice comes to him mostly 


through advertising in magazines and Sunday papers; 


and if you are not satisfied with his services, you cannot 
hurt him. But if you employ your local patent attorney, 
or one that you can reach by making short trips, you 
have the opportunity to talk to him personally, and he 
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has to satisfy you; for you can depend on it that there 
is no business man, be he patent attorney or shoemaker, 
who does not want to be helped along.” 


High Cost of Duing By Thomas Gimbdlett, Wales 
M* Epiror: I appreciate your magazine ve- 
cause it is one of the few publications one 
can rely on for valuable and genuine informa- 
tion. Living in a place where the “flu” epidemic 
is in much effect, claiming its victims with but 
little notice, funerals are very often observed. 
Our observation in this respect renders us con- 
scious of some sad tales, of how tender ties are 
broken when families lose their loved one. Very 
often father and mother are taken as its victims, 
leaving in some instances families of from five 
to ten children to weather the storms of Jife. 

Notwithstanding the trying experiences en- 
countered by the bereaved ones, it seems that 
the dominating spirit of our day does not per- 
mit of painstaking to minimize the expenses 
incurred on such occasions as these. For in- 
stance, without mentioning everything, for bury- 
ing plot about £10; for the undertaker’s job, 
about £15; for admitting a headstone into the 
graveyard, about £3; a suit of mourning for an 
adult, about £10, and various other little ex- 
penses. On the top of all this many relatives, 
neighbors and friends gather together and form 
a regular tea party. These expenses are ill 
afforded by the majority. 

Hail the day “wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness” when such distressing conditions will not 
obtain—The Golden Age! 

The spirit of that age will be different. “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself” will be the earnest en- 
deavor of all who will submit themselves to the 
rules and regulations of that kingdom. People 
will not be permitted to exercise oppression in 
various ways over one another, but:all will be 
taught of God and of Christ to appreciate their 
common interests. Hasten the day when groan- 
ings and travailings will cease! 


Removing Mountains 


T Jerome, Arizona, the entire top of a mine 
400 by 800 feet in area and 400 feet deep is 

to be removed to uncover and subdue fires which 
have been burning in the sulphur in which the 
ores abound. Giant steam shovels will be used 
in this work, which will require several years. 
The cost will be enormous, but an offset will be 
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the eomplete discovery of the ore body, and the 
engineers have figured that it will pay. 

’'In Utah, for some years, one of the world’s 
most profitable mines has been operated in a 
‘somewhat similar manner. An engineer figured 
_ that the best way to get at the ore body would 
_ be to remove the whole mountain top. This was 
done, and the results have fully demonstrated 

he wisdom of his advice. 

The Lord speaks of this matter of removing 
mountains, saying, “If ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed [which grows very vigorously 
_ in Palestine], ye shall say unto this mountain, 
Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall re- 
move”. (Matthew 17:20) The word “mountain” 
ag ased in prophetic Scripture always means 
“titgdom”, and it is evident that our Lord was 
here calling attention to the fact that it would 
‘be the prayers of His followers that would over- 
throw Satan’s empire or kingdom, and inaugu- 
Tate His own in its place. It is for this that we 
“. pray when we voice the prayer He taught us, 
“Thy kingdom come”. (Matthew 6:10) He was 
_ not advising His followers to try to uproot lit- 
~ eral mountains, as is being done in Arizona and 

as was done in Utah. 










- Vertical Mine Boundaries 
ES Mexico mimeral rights are limited by the 
vertical boundaries of the claims, and this is 
_ the way it ought to be But in the United 
- States, as a left-over from the old customs of the 
California “Forty-niners”, we have what are 
-ealled “Apex” laws, which under certain con- 
ditions enable miners to proceed beyond their 
vertical boundaries. This causes endless legal 
+ confusion and is sometimes taken advantage of 
by tricky men, to defeat the ends of justice. 


‘An Underground Mill 
T IS a well-known fact that many of the most 
interesting features of New York City are 
underground; subways, sewers, steam mains, 
gas mains, water mains, telegraph conduits, tel- 
-ephone conduits and underground stories run- 
ning sometimes to the fourth story underground 

~—all attest the fact. 

_» | But an underground mill away up on the side 
- of a mountain is a novelty. However, in Ouray 
county, Colorado, such a mill is being erected. 
The object in thus placing the mill is to avoid 
' the immense avalanches of snow which hitherto 
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have been burying or sweeping into ravines the © 
strongest buildings that could be erected. The, 
new location of the mill enables the mine and its _ 
mill to operate every day in the year, ittstead 
of shutting down for the winter as heretofore. — 







England and King Coal See 
ITH 30,000 more workers in the mines in~ 
1919 than before the war, the production — 
of coal in 1919 was 200,000,000 tons as against — 
287,000,000 tons. This has made coal quite _ 
scarce; and it is said that in the time of greatest 
searcity the economically impossible happened, — 
and coals were really “carried to Newcastle” on 
one occasion. At many places in the early win-_ 
ter the arrival of a carload of, coal brought a 
rush of the inhabitants for miles around, atid 
queues of people desiring fuel formed, as during 
the fuel-shortage days of the war. A ton of, coal 
which used to cost ten shillings now costs 
twenty-six shillings. j 
The seams of English coal belong to 4000 
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owners, who draw a royalty on every ton, in 
addition to the operator’s profits. There are 
1500 mining operators. The condition of the. 
miners in England has been very hard. The 
majority of their families live in houses of three _ 
rooms, and the miner has to wash and change _ 
in the living-room of his house. The miners are 
bent on doing something to end such a state of 
affairs, and seem in a fair way to do it through 
the pressure they are now exerting upon the 
government to nationalize the mines. 






















England and Ireland By Robert Whitaker 
M:* Epvrror: Weare profoundly disappointed =~ 
in your comment on “England and Ivre- 
land” in your issue of April 14. The writer of 
this is English born and of English blood that 
goes back to the Norman conquest. Not only am 
{ familiar with English history from my boy- 
hood, but in 1911 I made a personal tour through 
Ireland and a very particular study of Irish 
conditions in both the north and the south of 
Ireland. Your statement that “those who ought. 
to know say that there are more people in Ire- 
land who do not want an Irish Republic” merely 
indieates that “those who ought to know” are 
often lacking in knowledge or in the fair-minded- - 
ness to face facts. Even Lloyd George admitted 
in Parliament recently: “If the people of Ire- 
land were asked what plan they would accept,’ 
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they would say by an emphatic arity, ‘We 
want independence and an Irish Republic’ ”. 

_ Moreover, even if this thing were true, w hich 
it is not, that there are more people in Ireland 


- who do not want independence and an Irish 


Republic than there are of those who do want it, 
the implication would not justify your para- 
graph. Undoubtedly this was true of the situa- 
tion in America when George Washington was 
fighting for independence here, as I remember 
to have seen the statement that more Americans 
fought under General Howe against American 
independence than ever fought under Washing- 
ton for it. 
Nor is it true that conditions in the north of 
Ireland are as you intimate. I myself saw con- 
itions of poverty there among the striking fac- 


_ tory workers on the streets of Belfast which 


would be a disgrace to Turkey or Japan.. To 
say that Ireland has not been and is not op- 
pressed under English rule is to deny or obscure 
one of the most shameful tyrannies under the 
sun, and is wholly unworthy of such a magazine 
as Tur Gorpen Ace. I love England and the 
English people, as I love all countries and all 


peoples; but Iam sick and ashamed of the cruel, 


cowardly, lying, tyrannous rule of England in 
Ireland, and of the unworthy apologies of all 
England’s defenders in her most indefensible 


treatment of the unhappy island. There is only 


one way out for Ireland, and that is the way 
of independence and self-government; and if the 
British Empire stands in the way much longer 
the British Empire will go the way of the Ger- 
man Empire, and its Roman and Babylonian 
predecessors. Kindly give this letter publicity, 
as you did your editorial. 


Now Is the Judgment By Robert Ranson 
r. Icprror: In the year 1856 Dr. Joseph 
Augustus Seiss, of Philadelphia, looking 
forward to the times in which we now live, 
wrote as follows: 

“Thoughtful. people will be startled at the amazing 
upheavings in society; they will tremble at the mighty 
agitations that confuse and trouble everything in church 
and state; they will grow pale at the gigantic moves of 
revolutionists and military despots and their hearts shall 
fail them es they look forward as to what the end of all 
shall be. 

“Some will call it progress; some will say it is the 
wrong education of the masses; some will attribute it to 
mistaken or ambitious legislation ; some will think it is 
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liberty arising from her sleep of ages to take dominion — 

of the world; end a thousand theologians, philosophers. 
and jurists w Fill have as many different solutions of the” 
problem of what is coming upon the world, without onge . 
striking upon the real Tue that the day of judgment 
has bean,” 

Some years later he writes: 

“Signs of the coming judgment are being dentin 
on every side; all fingers point to the crisis as near at: : 
hand; the times we live in are freighted with intense | 
and limitless issues; we stand upon a point where the |” 
last fading rays of a yi ing world mingle. with the Cae RY 
of an opening eternity. : 

“Nations and churches, superstitions and errors are - “a 
seen crumbling and tottering to their final fall. 

“The long stored up fires are beating against their : 
prison walls and clamor for the promise of 8 cay 
release. The time has come when judgment must Ragin, 
May a beneficent heaven prepare us to nteet gur fod.” 





ak 


Practical Horse Sense By H. #. Ooffey 
OST of us are admirers of good practical 
sense. Among farmers and those that ~~ 
train or break horses for their own use or for» 
others this is an admirable trait of which they - 
all boast. But. comparatively few apply it-in | 
this phase of their work. Few have learned « 
that the secret of successfully training an ani. 
mal to be absolutely reliable lies in permanently - 
fixing the proper impressions upon his mind. : © 
Habits are neither good nor bad to the horse. 
Bad habits are the result of improper cen oe 
or accidents. Good habits are the logical result — 
of proper training. 
The false idea that a horse can reason is not: 
a benefit to the animal, but has resulted in much =~ 
harm being done. The harm is often caused by “oct 
people punishing the horse for not obeying a.” 
signal or command which he had never been: 
taught, and which because of his inability to - : 
reason he cannot understand. The horse is much - = 
larger and stronger than man, but is far his in~ 
ferior in brain development and capacity. The . 
several parts of the horse’s brain are not con-. ~ 
nected, but separate. This fact is borne out.” 
both by an examination of the animal’s brain : 
and by experience in horse training. This ex- ~: 
plains why a horse will shy at an object from — “Fr 
one side and not from the other side; or why a. 
horse may have a particular foot which he does 
not want shod (that portion of his brain has not 
had the proper impression made on it). 
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America’s “Edith Cavell’’ 


- Judge Rutherford, President International Bible Students Association, in Return Address in San Francisco in 
Scottish Rite Auditorium on the Topic “Millions Now Living Will Never Die” 
was Greeted by an Immense and Attentive Audience. 


So positively de- 
clared that those living 
in 1925 would not need to 
die if they obeyed the 
plain Scriptural injunctions 
respecting righteous living, 
ete. His arguments were 
based primarily upon proph- 
ecies that have been fulfilled 
during the past five years, 
supplemented by other 
reshecies which have been 
mn the\course of fulfillment 
since 1878, and which will 


A Gotpen AcE reporter now on the Pacific 
Coast sends us the following account of a 
great mass meeting addressed at San Fran- 
cisco, June twentieth, at which W. L.Dimock, 
Wederal Government Inspector, presided. The 
San Francisco Call was the only paper which 
published a full report of this important 
meeting, and it was not given wide publicity 
by any of the so-called press associations. 

Frank I. Cobb, editor of the New York 
World, addressing the Women’s City Club of 
New York, intimated that the press of Amer- 
ica, as a whole, bas been so deceived, bluffed, 
bulldozed, lied to, and fed with propaganda 
that it no longer dares or is able to get the 
real news to the people; and he might have 
added thet it seems ne 2onger able to secognize 
a truly great news item when oue huppens. 


many others was seated on 
the platform, framed the 
following resolution, which 
he requested the privilege 
of putting to the entire 
audience assembled. The 
chairman, after assuring 
himself respecting the nature 
of the motion, granted the 
Colonel the privilege of pre- 
senting his resolution, which 
was done in high-sounding 
patriotic language, inter- 
mixed with effective strains 








have their culmination in 
1925, the official beginning of the new era during 
which everlasting life will be possible to whoso- 
ever will have it. 

Judge Rutherford, in closing his address 
this afternoon, asked the question, “Are events 
transpiring in this country that parallel the 
religious persecution of the times of inquisition 
of the dark ages?” He answered his own ques- 
tion by emphatically declaring, “Yes, and I 
want to tell you of a case almost within the 
limits of your own city”. 

Judge Rutherford then described the case of 

Mrs. Emma Martin, a gentle Christian woman 
of Southern California, grey-haired and saintly, 
a physician’s widow, who about a month ago 
- ‘was incarcerated in San Quentin prison in a 
ward with vile-mouthed negro women. He told 
how this case was framed up by the Attorney 
General’s representatives in Southern Califor- 
nia, who came to Mrs. Martin’s Bible class, 
posed as interested in Bible study, and begged 
her to let them have a copy of “The Finished 
Mystery”, a Bible commentary exclusively de- 
voted to explaining the mysteries of the book of 
Ezekiel, of the Old Testament, and the book of 
' Revelation. They then arrested her for this; 
and now, more than eighteen months after the 
armistice, she has been incarcerated to serve 
‘several years in San Quentin penitentiary for 
selling this Bible commentary. 

During the recital of this most astonishing 


~. ease, Colonel J. Arthur Petersen, who with 


evidencing great emotion and 

sincere indignation. 
At the conclusion of Colonel Petersen’s re- 
marks many persons throughout the audience 


arose to second his motion, and shouts of “I - 


second the motion” were heard from all parts of. 
the auditorium. Mr. J.E. Brookes, recently a ~ 
non-commissioned officer in Uncle Sam’s army, 
repeatedly requested the privilege of seconding 
this resolution, stating that surely the proper 
officials will take immediate action to undo such 
a wrong—a remark which well expresses the 
general sentiment of all seconding the motion. 
The question being put, the resolution was pass- 
ed unanimously, followed by an unusual ‘out- 
burst of applause and approval. 

Following this demonstration, Colonel Peter- 
sen again arose to his feet and requested the 
privilege of offering the same motion with 
the names of Messrs. Hamm, Sonnenberg and 
Stevens, now imprisoned at MeNeill’s Island 
federal penitentiary, who were convicted on 
similarly framed up cases, and that the Presi- 
dent should be requested to take favorable 
action in their cases also. 

The seconding and passing of this second 


motion was fully as spontaneous and dramatic. 


as the first, and many were the sober-minded 
and sober-faced who emerged from this memor- 
able meeting. 

In presenting this resolution Colonel Petersen 
read a very dramatic article from the Seattle 
Record, in which the writer stated that the 
manner of conviction and imprisonment of these 
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“men strongly indicated that we had already 

entered into another period of darkness and 
inquisition. ° 

The article from the Seattle Record follows: 


WHO WOULD HAVE SUPPOSED? 
, By Anise 


Out on the wharves of Los Angeles as the steamer 
_“President” left for Seattle came hundreds of Bible 
‘students bearing fiowers and singing songs in farewell 
to four of their number who were going away to 
prison! They were simple folk, deeply religious, not 
over-much interested in politics, but concerned with 
the coming of.the Lord as explained by Pastor Russell. 
And three years back, in wartime, they circulated a 
book, “The Finished Mystery,” containing chiefly dis- 
cussions of Ezekiel and Revelation, and incidentally 
denouncing. war! They were a quiet people, and 
unobtrusive, desiring no quarrel with any governments, 
and when they heard their book *ad been accmnted 
seditious, they ceased at once to use it! But some of 
them had sold it already, not knowing it was unlawful, 


and these were at once arrested and brought to trial! 

Honest, industrious citizens, men of family, men 
with sons in our army, men who had never before 
been haled to court, yet they were sentenced to prison 


for selling “The Finished Mystery” ! Month after 
month their case dragged its way through the courts, 
till now, nearly two years after armistice, their last 
appeal is denied, and they are shipped from Los 
_ Angeles up to McNeill Island to spend three years in 
jail for their religion! Down on the dock as they left, 
laden with many flowers, arose the song of the church: 
, “God be with you until we meet again!” 
And the prisoners spoke, saying how glad they were 
to bear witness of their faith before the world!. It was 
like a scene in the days of the early church when 
heathen emperors imprisoned the new believers. 
' Who would have supposed it could happen today 
in America? 


As provided for in the resolution the chair- 
man of the mass meeting, W. L. Dimock, pre- 
pared and forwarded to President Wilson the 
following telegram: 


President Woodrow Wilson, Washington: 
' In response to your recent declaration that no one had 
been, and to your invitation to the Republican party to 
produce a single instance in which any person had been, 
unjustly convicted or punished for violation of the 
Espionage Act, a very large number of patriotic Amer- 





Ecce Venit [Behold He Comes] 


He comes to make the long injustice right— 
Comes to push back the shadow of the night, 
The gray tradition full of flint and flaw. .... 
Yea, He will bear the safety of the state, 
‘ For in His still and rhythmic steps will be 
The power and music of Alcyong 





ican citizens this afternoon in mass meeting assembled 
in the Scottish Rite auditorium in this city unanimously 
and enthusiastically passed the following resolution: > 

WHEREAS a Christian lady home missionary, Mrs... 
Emma Martin, is held in prison at San Quentin under 
the Espionage law for selling one copy of “The Finished _ 
Mystery”, a Bible commentary, to Federal oliicers’ at 
their solicitation ; os 

AND WHEREAS this Christian hamers missionary ig 
now daily compelled to associate with vile and immoral 
negro women, being held in prison almost two vent ae 
after the war is over; Bae 

AND WHEREAS she could not possibly have intends 
ed to impede the draft law by selling to Federal officers 
at their solicitation this book; ae 

Now, therefore, RESOLVED by this mass meeting’ “ 
of American citizens at San Francisco assembled, who — 
are and always have been loyal to the American” 
Gavernment: a 

‘That we regard the conviction and imprsonnyent de 
Mrs, Martin, the said Christian home missionary, under 
the Espionage law as unjust, un-Christian and un- 
American ; 

That the action of Federal officers in using the power 
of their office to inveigle, entrap and induce said. 
Christian home missionary, Mrs. Martin, to sell them... 
the copy of “The Finished Mystery” and ‘then to frame. 
up against her a case to have her sent to prison we | 
denounce as infamous, outrageous, dishonest, unjust, as.” 
in flagrant violation of American principles, as a dis-_ 
grace to American institutions, and as destructive of the - 
time-honored religious and civil freedom which are the. 
very foundation principles of the American Government}: 

AND RESOLVED, that the facts in this case be. 
brought to the attention of President. Wilson, and that 
he be requested immediately to release said Mrs. Martin ©. - 
from prison and to restore her to full citizenship. : 

Subsequent to the adoption of the foregoing resolu- .~ 
tion, information was called for respecting the im- = - 
prisonment of Messrs. Hamm, Sonnenberg and Stevens. 
at McNeill’s Island federal penitentiary for violating. 
the Espionage Act. The information’ comprising the 
testimony of the government’s agents so‘ clearly in-. 
dicated that these cases also had been framed up by the: 
Department of Justice of Southern California, that -a: 
resolution calling for immediate action in their favor. © 
on your part was unanimously adopted, and you are 
hereby apprised in accordance therewith.” 

- W. L. Dimock, Chairman Mass Meeting. 




















Who holds-the swift heavens in their starry fate. 
Yea, He will lay on hearts the power of peace, 

And send on kingdoms torn the sense of home— 
More than the fire of joy that burned on Greece, 


More than the light of law-that rose on Rome. 
—Edwin Markham 











even the Son of man.’—-John 3:18. 


OR a man to declare himself uninterested in 

- this subject would be to proclaim himself 
idiotic—thoughtless. If the ordinary affairs of 
this present life, food, raiment, finance, politics, 
_ete., which concern us but for a few years, are 
deemed worthy of thought, study, how much 
more concern should we have in respect to the 
eternal future of ourselves and neighbors and 
mankind in general! 


We begin our examination by asking our ag- . 


~xostic friends, who boast of their untrammeled 
freedors-of thought, What say you, Free-think- 
ers, in reply to our query, Where are the dead? 
Their answer is, “We do not know. We would 
like to believe in a future life, but we have no 
_ proof of it. Lacking the evidences our conclu- 
sion is that man dies as does the brute beast. 
If our conclusion disappoints your expectations, 
- it eertainly should be comforting to all as re- 
-.. speets the vast majority of our race, who cer- 
tainly would be much better off perished like 
the brute beast than to be preserved in torture, 
as the majority believe.’ 
' We thank our agnostic friends for the reply, 
‘but feel that the answer is not satisfactory, 


_ either to our heads or to our hearts. These cry 


out that there must, or should be, a future life; 
that the Creator made man with powers of mind 
and heart so superior to the brute that his pre- 
éminence in the divine plan should be expected. 
Furthermore, the brevity of the present life, its 
tears, its sorrows, its experiences, its lessons, 


will nearly all be valueless, useless, unless there. 


be a future life—an opportunity for making use 
of these lessons. We must look further for some 
more satisfactory answer to our question. 
' Since three-fourths of the world are heathens, 
the weight of numbers implies that they next 
should be asked for their solution to the question 
—Where are the dead? Heathenism answers: 
(1) Prominent are those who hold to Trans- 
‘migration. These reply to us, ‘Our view is that 
_ when a man dies, he does not die, but merely 
- ehanges his form. His future estate will cor- 
~ respond to his present living and give him either 
a higher or a lower position. We believe that 
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“Men and brethren, let me freely speak to you of the patriarch David, that he is both dead. a 
buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto this day. For David is not ascended into the heavens. 
(Acts 2: 29,84) “And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from he 
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we lived on earth before, perhaps as eats, dogs, 
mice, elephants, or what not, and that if the: 
present life has been wisely used, we may reap- 
pear as men of nobler talents, as philosophers, | 
ete.; but if, as usual, life has been misspent, at. 
death we shall be remanded to some lower form 
of being—an elephant, a worm, or what not. It 
is because of this belief that we are.so careful in. 
respect to our treatment of the lower animals 
and refuse to eat meat of any kind. Were we to 
tramp ruthlessly on the worm, our punishment. 
might be a form in which we ourselves would 
be treated ruthlessly after the change which we 
call death.’ gat 
(2) The other large class of heathen believe 
in a spirit world with happy hunting grounds 
for the good and a hell of different torments for 
the wicked. We are told that when people seem 
to die they really become more alive than ever. 
and that the very minute they cross the river. 
Styx they go to the realms of either the blessed ~ 
or the ever doomed, and that there are stéps | 
or degrees of punishment and reward. . We in- 
quire, Where did you receive these views? The 
answer is, ‘They have been with us for a long, 
long time. We know not where they came from... 
Our learned men have handed them down tous. - 
as truths, and we have accepted them as such.’ . 
But heathenism’s answer is not satisfactory. 
to our heads and hearts. We must look: fur- 
ther. We must not trust to speculation. We 
must look for divine revelation; the message 
from Him with whom we have to do—our Crea 
tor.—Isaiah 45: 22. pi, 
Turning from heathenism we address our 


question to that intelligent one-fourth of ‘the - 


world’s population known as Christendom. We 
say, Christendom, what is your answer to the 
question? The reply is, ‘We are divided in our 
opinion, more than two-thirds of us holding the 
Catholic and nearly one-third the general Prot- | 
estant view’. a 
Let us hear the Catholic view (Greek and 
Roman) first then, because age, as well as numi- 
bers, suggests such precedence. Catholic friends, 


























‘Bive us, please, the results of your labors and 
Studies, the conclusions of your ablest thinkers 
and theologians, in respect to the revelation 
which you claim to have from God on this sub- 
Jeet, Where are the dead? We will hear you 
thoughtfully, patiently, unbiasedly. 
_ Our Catholic friends respond: ‘Our teachings 
are very explicit along the lines of your ques- 
tion. We have canvassed the subject trom every 
standpoint in the light of divine revelation. Our 
conclusion and teaching are that when any one 
dies, he goes to one of three places. First, the 
‘saintly, of whom we claim there are but a few, 
go immediately to the presence of God, to 
heaven. Those who faithfully bear the cross are 
the “little flock”, the “elect”. Respecting these 
Jesus says, “Strait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way, that leadeth to life, and few there be 
that find it’. (Matthew 7:14) These saintly 
do not include our clergy, not even our bishops, 
cardinals and popes; for you will find that when 
_ any.of these die, it is a custom of the church that 

masses be said for the repose of their souls. 
We would not say masses for any we believe to 
be in heaven, because there surely is repose for 
every soul; neither would we say masses for 
- them if we believed them to be in eternal hell, 
for masses could not avail them there. We 
might remark, however, that we do not teach 
that many go to the eternal hell. It is our 
teaching that only incorrigible heretics—per- 
-séns who have had.a full knowledge of Catholic 
dottrines and who have wilfully and deliber- 
ately opposed them—these alone meet the awful, 
hopeless fate. 

‘The dead in general, according to our teach- 
ing, pass immediately to purgatory, which is, 
as the name indicates, a place of purgation from 
sin, a place of penances, sorrows, woes, anguish 
indeed, but not hopeless. The period of con- 
finement here may be centuries or thousands of 
years, according to the deserts of the individual 
and the alleviations granted. If you would know 
more particularly the Catholic teaching on this 
subject, we refer you to the writings of one of 
our great Catholics, the noted poet Dante, a 
loyal Catholic, at one time an abbot, who died in 
a monastery with the full rites of the church. 
Dante’s poem, “Inferno,” graphically describes 
the tortures of hell, as we understand the mat- 
ter. You can procure at almost any library an 
ilustrated copy of this great Catholic poem. 
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Doré, the artist, was also a prominent Catholic 
and he portrayed Dante’s poem vividly and - 
truthfully. The illustrations show the torments « ~ 
ot hell vividly—how the demons chase some 
until they leap over precipices into boiling 
water. They ply others with fiery darts. Others 
are burned with heads downward; others with 
feet downward in pits. Some are bitten by ser- 
pents. Still others are frozen, etc. We advise. 
that you see Dante’s work, “Inferno”; for it - 
gives our Catholic view of the proper answer 

to your question, Where are the dead? The vast - . 
majority are in purgatory. The billions of the, 
heathen are there; for ignorance does not save, | 
does not qualify for the heavenly condition. All 
who enter heaven must previously have been 





























fitted and prepared in a manner impossibleto a 


the heathen. Millions of Protestants are there. 
They could not enter heaven, except through the: 
portals of the Catholic church; neither would 
God deem them worthy of eternal hell, because 
their rejection of Catholicism was due to the 
confession of faith under which they were born — 
and environed. Nearly all Catholies go to pur- 
gatory also, because, notwithstanding the good — 
offices of our church, our holy water, confes- 
sions, masses, holy candles, consecrated burying 
ground, etc., nevertheless, not having attained 
to saintship of character, they would beexcluded 
from heaven until the distressing experiences ~ 
of purgatory would prepare their hearts for — . 
heaven. We hold, however, that for the reason . . 
stated, Catholics will not need to remain aslong © . 
in purgatory as will Protestants and heathen.’ | 
We can thank our Catholic friends for so 
kind a statement of their case. We will not ask 
them where their purgatory is, nor how they 
obtain the details of information respecting it; — 
for such questions might offend them, and we 
have no desire to offend. Aen 
Having found all the other answers unsatis- 
factory, and having now come to the one-twelfth 
portion of our race which has had most advant- 
age every way, we might reasonably expect to © 
find in its answer the quintessence of wisdom - 
and proof from every quarter and from every - 
age. But what do we find?—an answer which © 
is put to shame by the Catholics, the heathen — 
and the agnostics. ’ , 
Protestants got their name from the fact that _ 
our intelligent and well-meaning forefathers, - 
who were Catholics, thought that they discovered 





inconsistencies and unscripturalness in Catholic 

doctrines in which they had been reared. They 
protested against these, and hence came the 
name Protestants. 

One of their points of protest was that our 
forefathers couid find nothing of purgatory any- 
where on earth, nor any declaration respecting 
it in the Bible. With a simplicity that is cer- 
tainly marvelous to us, they concluded that they 
would merely pick up their views of purgatory 
‘and throw them away forever. This left them 
heaven and hell, into one of which, they said, 
every member of the race must go at death and 
there spend his eternity. 

Theoretically, Protestant doctrines stand with 
the Bible and ‘with Catholics and declare that 

“Deeven i is a piace of perfection; that there can 


Lp be no cheige to any who enter there; hence that 


all trial, all refinement, all chiseling, all polish- 
ing of character must be accomplished in ad- 
_ vance of an entrance into the abode of the saints. 
In a word, we agree that only the ‘saints will 
ever enter there, the “pure in heart”, “the over- 
comers”, the “little flock”, who now walk in the 
footsteps of Jesus. What about the remainder 
of mankind? Ah! there is the difficulty. 

Our creeds perplex us; for, as our hearts will 
not permit us to think of these poor creatures 
going to an eternity of misery, neither will our 
heads permit us to say that they are fit for 
heaven. Indeed it would be at variance not only 
with the Scripture, but also with reason itself, 
to suppose heaven with three-fourths of its in- 
habitants unregenerate in every sense of the 

_word. Our forefathers merely spoiled things 

’ for us when they threw away purgatory and 
kept the remainder of the arrangement. If we 
must object to purgatory as being unscriptural, 
must we not equally object to the eternal tor- 
‘Ient of all the families of the earth as being 
‘unscriptural, especially when the Bible declares 
that “all the families of the earth shall be 
blessed” through Christ—blessed with a knowl- 
edge of the truth and opportunity to come into 
heart harmony with God and attain everlasting 
life through Christ? 

‘The clear, plain, reasonable, just, loving and 
wise program of our Heavenly Father has been 
sd long overlooked, so long buried under the 
rubbish of human tradition of the “dark ages” 
that today “Truth is stranger than fiction”. Well 

. did our Lord through the prophet declare: “As 
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the heavens are higher than the earth, 50 are 
my ways higher than your ways, and my Plants: 
higher ‘than your plans”.—Isaiah 55: 9. 

All of the foregoing theories, be it noticed, are 
based upon the assumption that death does not © 


mean death—that to die is to become more alive oes 
than before death. In Eden it was God who. 


declared to our first parents: “Ye shall surely’ 
die”. It was Satan who declared: 
surely die’. Notice that the heathens, as well — 
as the C hristians, have accepted Satan’s lie and. 
correspondingly rejected God’s truth. We have — 
followed the wrong teacher, the one of whom 
our Lord said, “He. abode not in the truth”, and 
that he is the father of lies.—John 8:44. >: 
If our forefathers had believed God’s testi-— 
mony, “Thou shalt surely die”, there would have 
been no room for the introduction of prayers 
for the dead, masses for their sins, frightful 
thoughts respecting their torture. The Scrip- — 
tures agree from first to last that “the dead 
know not anything” (Ecelesiastes 9:5) and that - 
“their sons come to honor and they know it 
not; they come to dishonor and they perceive 
it not of them’. (Job 14:21) It is the Serip- 


tures that tell us where the dead are and their 


condition; that they are experiencing neither 
joy nor sorrow, pleasure nor suffering; that © 
they will have no knowledge of anything done 
under the sun until their awakening in the rés- — 
urrection. “Do with thy might what thy hand 
findeth to do, for there is neither wisdom nor 
knowledge nor device in [sheol] the grave, 
whither thou goest”. (Ecclesiastes 9:10) In the 
Old Testament and in the New Testament itis 
written of both the good and the bad that they 
fell asleep i in death. The Apostle speaks of those 
who “sleep in Jesus”, and of those who have 
“fallen asleep in Christ” and who, he declares, _ 
are perished, if there be no resurrection of the 
dead. Could they perish in heaven or in pur-’ 
gatory or in a hell of torment? Assuredly no 
one so teaches. They are already in a perished 
condition in the tomb; and the perishing would 
be absolute, complete, unless a resurrection. be 
provided for their deliverance from the power 
of death. Hence we read: “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have eternal life”. 

In a word, then, the Bible tensiiue is that 
man was made superior to all the brute creation 


“Ye shall not °° 
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——in the image and likeness of his Creator; that 
he possessed life in a perfect degree in Eden 
and might have retained it by full obedience. 


' But in his trial, his testing, he failed and came 
-under the death sentence. “In the day that thou 


eatest thereof, dying thou shalt die.” (Genesis 
2:17) There the dying began, which, after 930 
years, brought father Adam to the tomb and 
involved all of his children in his weaknesses 
and death sentence. He died in the very day, 


-which the Apostle Peter explains was not a 


twenty-four-hour day, but a thousand-year day, 
saying, “One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years”. (2 Peter 3:8) During six of these great 
days the death sentence has brought man down 
In some respects to the level of the brute and 
left him without hope of future life, except as 
God might take compassion upon him and bring 
him some relief. This was hinted at in the state- 
ment that “the seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent’s head”. It was yet further elabo- 
rated to Abraham, saying, “In thee and in thy 


seed shall all the families of the earth be 


blessed”.—Genesis 28: 14. 

But not until four of the great thousand-year 
days had passed did God send forth his Son to 
redeem the race, by paying father Adam’s pen- 
alty, by dying, “the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God”. (1 Peter 3:18) Asa 


result of that redemptive work accomplished at 


Calvary there is to be “a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and of the unjust”—a 
recovery from the death sentence, from the 


‘prison-house, the tomb. 


Note well the mistake made in assuming eter- 
nal torment the wages of original sin, when 
the Scriptures explicitly declare that “the wages 
of ‘sin is death”—not eternal torment. (Romans 
6:23) We search the Genesis account of man’s 
fall and the sentence imposed, but find no sug- 
gestion of a future punishment, but merely of 
a death penalty. Repeating it, the second time 
the Lord said: “Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return”. (Genesis 3:19) But he said 
not a word respecting devils, fire and torment. 
How, then, did the adversary deceive our fath- 
ers during the “dark ages” with his errors, 
which the Apostle styles “doctrines of devils”? 
Note the fact that none of the prophecies men- 
tion any other than a death penalty for sin. 
Note that the New Testament likewise declares 
the same. St. Paul, who wrote more than one- 
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half of the New Testament, and who assures‘us 
that he did “not shun to declare the whole coun- 
sel of God” (Acts 20: 27) says not a word about 
torment. On the contrary, discussing this very 
matter of sin and its penalty, he says: “Where- 
fore, as by one man sin entered into the world, 


and death by sin; and so death passed upon all oe 
men, for that all have sinned”. (Romans 5:12) 7” 


Note that it was not eternal torment that passed 
upon one man nor upon all men, but death. If 
some one suggests that death would not be a- 
sufficient penalty for sin, all we would need to 
do would be to point him to the facts and thus 
prove his suggestions illogical. ‘For the sin of 
disobedience “Adam lost his paradisaic home—~ 
lost eternal life and divine fellowship, and.in- | 
stead got sickness, pain, sorrow, death. Addi- . 
tionally all of his posterity, reasonabiy esti- -,- 
mated at twenty thousand millions, disinherited 
so far as the blessings are concerned, have in- . 
herited weaknesses, mental, moral and physi- 
eal, and are, as the Apostle declares, “a, groaning. 
ereation”.—Romans 8: 22. 

Let no one think the death penalty unjust and. 
too severe. God could have blotted out Adam, 


the sinner, thus fulfilling the sentence. He could 


have blotted out the race instantly. But would 
we have preferred that? Assuredly not. Life 
is sweet, even amidst pain and suffering. Be- 
sides it is the divine purpose that present trials‘ 
and experiences shall prove useful as disci- 
plines, to prepare us for a wiser course than . 
father Adam took, when we shall be privileged 
to have a further individual trial. Our race - 
would have been without hope of future exist- 
ence, just as agnosticism claims, had it not been 
for divine compassion and the work of redemp- 
tion— John 3:16. 
Notice again why our Lord died for our re- 
demption and see in that another evidence of . 
the penalty. If the penalty against us had been 
eternal torment, our redemption from it would 
have cost our Lord that price. He would have. 
been obliged to suffer eternal torment, the just. 
for the unjust. But eternal torment was not: 
the penalty; hence Jesus did not pay that pen- 
alty for us. Death was the penalty and hence 
“Christ died for our sins”. “By the grace of God 
he tasted death for every man.” Whoever could © 
pay Adam’s penalty. could settle with divine’ 
Justice for the sins of the whole world, because 
Adam alone had been tried—Adam alone had 





been condemned. We, his children, were in- 
volved through him. Behold the wisdom and 
the economy of our Creator! The Scriptures 
assure us that he condemned the whole world 
‘for one man’s disobedience, in order that he 
might have mercy upon all through the obedi- 
ence of another—Christ. We were condemned 
to death without our consent or knowledge. We 
were redeemed from death without our consent 
or knowledge. | 
Some one may inquire, “Are we, therefore, 
‘without responsibility? Will there be no indi- 
vidusl penalty upon us for individual wrong 
doings?” We answer, “A just recompense of 
reward” wili be meted out to all. But our eter- 
} destiny can be settled only by ourselves, by 
~<Our Lidividual acceptance or rejection of the 
grace of God. The Scriptures clearly inform 
us that every sin, in proportion to its wilfulness, 
brings a measure of degradation which in- 
volves “stripes”, chastisements, corrections to 
regain the lost standing. Thus the more mean 
and more wicked a man or a woman may be, the 
greater will be his or her disadvantage in the 
resurrection time, and the more he will then 
have to overcome to get back to all that was lost 
in Adam and redeemed by Christ. 
At his first advent our Lord’s miracles fore- 
shadowed the great work which He, with His 
’ glorified church, will accomplish for the world 
during the Millennium—then all the sick, lame, 
blind and dead will be revived and, if obedient, 
will be brought ultimately to full perfection. 
The disobedient will be destroyed in the second 
' death. The most notable miracle which our 
Lord performed was the awakening of Lazarus, 
His friend. Jesus was gone several days when 
Lazarus took sick and, of course, knew not about 
the matter. Nevertheless, Martha and Mary sent 
Him a special message, saying, “Lord, behold he 
whom thou lovest is sick”. (John 11:3) They 
knew of Jesus’ power to heal, even by the word 
' of His mouth. They had faith that if He could 
" help strangers, He would surely be glad to assist 
... His friend. But Jesus remained where He was 
~, and permitted Lazarus to die and a rude shock 
to come to the dear sisters. Then He said to 
His disciples, “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth”. 
(John 11:11) Then, coming down to their com- 
rehension, He added, “Lazarus is dead; and 
_ Tam glad for your sakes that I was not there”. 
~John 11:14, 15. 
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He was glad to let His friend fall asleep in 
death, because it would provide a special oppor- 
tunity for a special miracle. Then, with His. 
disciples, he began the three days’ journey’ to 
Bethany. We cannot blame the sorrowing éis- 
ters that they felt hurt that the Messiah should. 
apparently neglect their interests. They knew 
that He had the power to relieve them. Martha’s 
gentle reproof was, “Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died. Jesus said unto 
her, Thy brother shall rise again. Martha saith 
unto him, I know that he shall rise again ‘in the 
resurrection at the last day.” (John 21: 23, 24) 
Notice that our Lord did not say, “Thy brother “ 
is not dead; thy brother is more alive than he 
ever was; he is in heaven or in purgatory’. 
Nothing of the kind! Purgatory had not yet -: 
been invented, and He knew nothing of it. And ~* 
as for heaven, our Lord’s testimony is, in our.’ 
text, “No man hath ascended into heaven, but ey 
he that came down from heaven”. Martha was 
also well informed. The errors of the dark © « 
ages had not yet supplanted the truth. Her hope 
for her brother was the Scriptural one; that he |. 
would rise in the resurrection, in the last day, 
the Millennial day, the seventh of the great ae 
thousand-year days from creation. ng 

Our Lord explained that the power of regur- us 
rection was vested in Himself, that He was there - 
with her, and could give relief to them without 
waiting. Martha told our Lord that it was too |. 
late; that putrefaction had set in by this time. .. : 
But Jesus insisted on seeing the tomb and when 
He arrived at it, He said, “Lazarus, come forth”. 
And we read, “He that was dead came forth”. = 
(John 11:43,44) Mark well that it was not 
the living that came forth, but that Lazarus was’ 
really dead. Mark well that he was not called . 
from heaven nor from purgatory. oe 

What Jesus did for Lazarus He intimated He 
would ultimately do for Adam and his entire oe 
race. Note His words: “The hour is coming, in __.,, 
the which all that are in the graves shall hear ~~ 
his voice, and shall come forth”. (John 5: 28, os 
29) Does this astonish us? If so, the reasonis: _ 
not far to seek. It is because we have gotten $0 > 
far away from the teachings of the Bible-so > 
fully immersed in the “doctrines of devils”, 80 ~~ 
fully to believe in the serpent’s lie, “Ye shall not. 
surely die’—so blinded to the Lord’s declara» 
tion, “Ye shall surely die”, and “The wages. of 
sin is death”. 


























The remainder of John 5:29 explains that 


there will be two general classes of the dead to 


come forth: First, those who have had their 
trial and who have passed it successfully; the 
second, all the remainder of mankind who have 
thus far failed to have divine approval. The 


- approved will come forth from the tomb unto a 
“resurrection of life—perfection. The disap- 


proved will come forth unto a resurrection of 
judgment. (see Revised Version) The coming 
forth is one thing. The resurrection is another. 
The Apostle explains that they will come forth 
“every man in his own order”. (1 Corinthians 
15:23) On thus being awakened the privilege 


“will be their rising up, up, up out of present 


degradation, mental, moral, physical, to the 
glorious perfection which father Adam enjoyed 
in the image and likeness of his Creator. The 
uplifting or resurrection work St. Peter refers 


- to as the “restitution of all things which God 


hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy pent 
ets since the world began”.—Acts 3: 21. 

_ Nor does this mean universal everlasting life, 
for the Scriptures declare that such as refuse 
to profit by the glorious opportunities of the 
Millennium, such as refuse to be uplifted to per- 
fection, shall be destroyed from among the peo- 
ple in the second death. “They shall be as 


though'they had not been.” (Obadiah 16) The 


Scriptures declare that a part of our Lord’s 
work is “to open the prison doors and set at 
liberty the captives”. Our Lord did not open 
any of the literal prisons, such as John the Bap- 
tist was confined in. He made no effort to suc- 
eor him. The prison-house which Christ will 
gpen is the great prison-house, the tomb, which 
now holds approximately twenty thousand mil- 
lions of our race. In due time and beginning 
shortly our Lord will open this great prison- 
house and allow all the prisoners to come forth, 
just as truly as He did in the example—in the 
ease of Lazarus. Nor will He call them from 
heaven, purgatory and hell; but, just as He 
declared, “Lazarus, come forth,” “all that are 
in their graves shall hear his voice and come 


forth”. . 


_ We have now heard the testimony of God’s 


“Word—the divine declaration as to “Where are 


the dead?” Harkening to the voice from heaven 
we are assured that they are really dead and 


-that all their hopes as respects the future are 


centered, first, upon the redemptive work of our 
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Lord Jesus, accomplished at Calvary; and, see. 
ondly, upon the work of resurrection which, at- 
His second advent, He is to accomplish for those 
whom He redeemed. If perchance you have a 
shade of disappointment as respects a saintly 
brother or sister, father or mother or child, who. 
you hoped was already in heaven, then as a con- 
solation look at the other side of the question— 
behold how many of your loved ones, kith and 
kin, friends and foes and neighbors, according —_: 
to your theory and all the prevalent theories, «~ 
have been suffering untellable woe since the* 
death and would be suffering similarly for 
centuries to come—consider t’. .elief of 
and heart you get from the knowledge o: 
truth; that they are not alive anywhere, 
simply dead, or more poetically, they are - 
“asleep in J esus”, in the sense that He is their - 
Redeemer, in whom all their hopes of a future’ ’ 
awakening reside. 





Palestine from Day to Day 
NEW Yiddish-Hebrew dictionary is being ~ 
prepared by “Stefatenu”, a Hebrew-speak- . 

ing organization, which now has a membership — 

of more than 400 in Jerusalem. It is also - 
issuing a list of useful words in Hebrew, - 

English, French, ete. 

The parents of the pupils attending the 

Herzliah Gymnasium in Jaffa participate in 

the management of that institution. It was — 

decided to open a preparatory school to the © 

Gymnasium to teach Hebrew to the many new: . 

immigrants that are expected. This school is to - 

be controlled exclusively by the Gymnasium and . 

receives no subvention from the Vaad Hach- — 

inuch (Board of Education). “ae 

A kitchen financed by the Orphan Committes. a 
has been opened in Jerusalem to supply meals © 
to the trade apprentices who attend Hebrew -«.- 
evening classes, and many of whom are orphans.. =“ 

The great lack of modern agricultural ma- :: 
chinery which has long been felt in Palestine. 

has caused representatives of the colonies o* 

Rishon, Petach Tikvah, Nes Zionah, Reho’ 

Gederah, Beer Jacob to negotiate with t' 

Cc. A., to open a store in Jaffa, wh 

implements will be sold on the instal 

Machines for pealing almonds a: 

A course in agricult has © 
the Mikveh Israel Schr 

Haavoda. 
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all men? 
Ans.: See Romans 5: 12. 
| 2. Is death an enemy of man? 
Ans.: See 1 Corinthians 15: 26. 
3. Did God give any hope to fallen man? 
Ans.: See Genesis 3:15. 
ad God! r give further hope? 
3.: He did. see Genesis 12:3; 22:16-18. 
Vhat other promise, connected with the bless- 
ing of all, was made to Abraham? 
. -Ans.: Possession of the land of Canaan. 
sis 13:,12, 14, 15. 
6. When Abraham moved into Canaan did he 
then inherit the land? 
Ans.: Stephen said, “No”. 


See Gene- 


See Acts 7: 4, 5. 


7 Was Abraham sometime actually to possess 
the land, or was he to go to Heaven and 
‘from there with his seed to bless all “fami- 
lies and nations’? 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day is provided by this journsl. 
to have the child take up the question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which ts desired. 3 


“1. Did death pass upon Adam only or upon 8 Does the Bible say that he went to Heaven 
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The parent will find it interesting and helpfal’ 


Ans.: No. pee 
9. What does it say? a 
Ans.: He died and was gathered to his people. See 

Genesis 25: 8. a 

10. Who were “his people”? Tas 

Ans.: Heathen. mo 

11. Was the promise to “bless all families an 

nations” fulfilled in Isaac and Jacob? | . 
Ans.: See Hebrews 11: 13. 

12. Since a dead man cannot own land or bless. 
any one, how ts Abraham to have part:-in 
blessing “all families and nations’? 

Ans.: See John 5: 28,29. Revised Version. 

13. Will the resurrection of the ancient worthies 

be “to life” (perfect life) or “to judgmient’?. 
Ans.: They are to get “ a better resurrection” than the. 

world in general and be “made perfect” (Hebrews 11: 

35, 40); consequently it will be to perfect life.: : 

14. Did God “bless all families and. nations” be- 
fore Christ’s first advent? 


Ans.: See Amos 3:2; Ephesians 2:11, 12. 


Ans.: Read again Genesis 13:15. 






“Che Hinished Mystery” 


The Great Bible Commentary—60o0 pages 









Every Christian ard order-loving person should read it 





Exposes the duplicity of the clergy; explains - 
the cause of the distress of nations; and fore- 
tells the blessing of the people in the near future. 






For the publicaticn and circulation of this book 
during the war many Christians suffered great persecu- 
tion—being beaten, tarred and feathered, imprisoned, 
and killed. —Mark. 13: 9. 
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Revised, illustrated 


edition, cloth-bound $1.00 postpaid 


(“The Finished Mystery” and one year’s subscription to this journal, $2.25) 
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* Getting at the Bottom of Mexico’s Troubles 


(Part One) 


$ 

pas thieves and murderers of Europe were 
always fond of the fields and mines and per- 

sonal property of the denizens of other lands; 

and they remain so to this day. When Pope 

Alexander VI drew his famous line through the 


Azores, -from pole to pole, giving everything 


_west of that line to the Span- 


ish monarch, he probably 


In this beautiful land of Anahuac, as it was 
then called, the Aztecs of long ago developed a 
form of civilization blemished, it is true, but 
probably not worse than that which Cortez rep- 
resented ; and in some respects it may have been 
better. At any rate it was a “self-determination . 
of peoples”, and the people 
then were happier than they 


never once thought of the 
“command, “Thou shalt not 
“steal”; and when Cortez in- 
vaded Mexico and covered 


_the land with blood it is 


doubtful whether he knew 
’ there is such a mandate from 
the Almighty as “Thou shalt 
not kill”. Mexico traces her 
’ present-day trouble to these 
: errors. 
The Mexico of today is 
1,900 miles long, with a 


~ breadth varying from 730 to 


130 miles. ° Tt is a plateau 


country; and the combina- - 


tion of a tropic sun, a high 


elevation and a rich soil en- 


ables it to produce 90¢6 of all the different agri- 
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Explanatory Note 


The shortace of pape: still continues, bat 
Beginning October first THe Goupen Acar 
will resume its usual size and increase the 
price fifty cents to cover the greatly in- 
creased costs. This will make the price after 
October first $2.00 in the United States and 
$2.50 in Canada and in foreign territory. 
Meantime. however, subscriptions and re 
newals will be accepted, until September 
thirtieth inclusive, at the present price— 
$1.50 domestic, and $2.00 Canadaand foreign, 





among the Aztecs. 


_ have been since. 


The Aztec and His Ejido 
rae Ejido is the key to 
the Mexican question. 
The Aztec government was a 
tribal one, and so devised 
that absolute poverty was an 
impossibility. Around every 
village was a great tract of 
land owned by the village as 
a whole. Every year the na- 
tives, by their elders in the 
town council, parcelled ont 
the land that was to be 
worked by each family. Such 
a thing as private property 
in land was never known 
None among them could 


cultural products known to man, at the same time 
giving to a larger part of the interior the climate 
of eternal spring—65° to 75° the year around. 
The rainfall is liberal; and the streams from the 
tablelands to the sea have cut wonderful can- 
yons, 800 to 1,000 feet deep, creating a beauty 
and variety of scenery of remarkable interest. 


become wealthy at the expense of the others, 
and none among them could become destitute 
if willing to work. 

The ill and the aged were cared for, rights of 
person and property were enforced, marriage 
was sacred, and intemperance was frowned 
upon. There were courts of appeal; and even 


$ 
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the Aztee emperor himself was held in check by 
a supreme court that protected the humblest 
subject against any attempted aggression. 
Great post-roads girdled the entire country. 
Upon these roads trained runners relayed mes- 
sages to and from the remotest parts of the 
empire in an incredibly short time. Intensive 
farming, canals and irrigation ditches made 
Mexico a flower garden. The mines yielded 
almost illimitable treasures. The wealth of the 
Aztec nation knew no bounds. Gold, silver and 
precious stones were more plentiful with them 
than with any other nation of the ancient or 
modern world. 

Upon this scene of peace and plenty the Euro- 
pean savage Cortez landed in April, 1519, with 
11 vessels, 700 Spaniards, 18 horses and 10 
pieces of artillery. For hundreds of years the 
Mexicans had had the superstition that at some 
time white “gods” (!) would come from the 
East and dispossess them of their country. The 
landing of Cortez filled the people with terror; 
for they esteemed him and his followers to-be im- 
mortal gods whom it would be useless to resist. 

Montezuma, the Aztec emperor, sent embas- 

sies to Cortez while he was still at Vera Cruz, 
attempting to dissuade him from invading the 
‘country. These embassies carried with ‘them 
helmets full of gold dust, beautifully engraved 
gold and silver plate, and collars and bracelets 
of gold and silver, inlaid with precious stones. 
The more Cortez and his followers saw of these 
gifts the more rapacious they became; and Cor- 
tez himself, a man of intrepid courage and un- 
speakable devilishness, forced the issue by burn- 
ing his ships and sending one of Montezuma’s 
embassies back with both hands of every one of 
the fifty men cut off at his wrists. 

By November 18 of the same year Cortez had 
reached Mexico City, then called Tenochtitlan; 
and although received with the greatest courtesy 
by the people he imprisoned their emperor, oblit- 
erated all records of the Aztec civilization, 
burned their great library, razed their monu- 
ments, killed their most intelligent representa- 
tives and left not a vestige of their original city 
when he began the rebuilding of the city in 1522 

Among the acts of Cortez which mark the 
character of the man, were the burning alive of 
an Aztec governor and sixty of his followers and 
the butchery of six hundred of the nobility in 
their temple, after he had given them permis- 
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sion to assemble there for religious services, and 
had stipulated that they must come unarmed. 
In the city of Cholula, while the streets of the 
city were thronged with people attending a fes- 
‘tival, he became suspicious; and at a given sig- 
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nal his men opened fire and killed thousands of _ 


them. By these and similar methods of cruelty 
and terrorism he seized Mexico in the name of 
the Spanish sovereign. It is estimated that he 
and his brothers in arms in North and South 
America put to death fifteen million innocent 


persons within the first half century after the | 


discovery of America; but there were sections of 
Mexico, notably Yaqui land, that he did not con- 
quer and that have never been subjugated even 
to this day. 

But bad as were the things that Cortez did to 
the generation then living, the thing that he did 
to the unborn generations of Mexicans for hun- 
dreds of years to come was worse. He took 
away from the people their ejidos, located obvi- 
ously in the centers of the richest areas, and 
gave these lands to the Spaniards who came 


with him and who followed him. The natives | 


were driven away from the fertile and well 
watered valleys to hilly, wooded or semi-arid 
lands, there to struggle for a livelihood under 
much less favorableconditions, although millions 
of them were denied even that privilege, and 
were branded with hot irons and made slaves of 
the colonists who now began to come from Spain 
in large numbers. 

Unfamiliar with the, to the Aztec, vicious and 
unexplainable system of private ownership of 
land, the Mexicans lost more and more of their 
lands, some to the nobility, the great landlords, 
and some to the church, until today the descend- 
ant of the Aztec is virtually landless and home- 
less in the land of his fathers. Not all of the 
ejidos were lost at once; indeed, some of them 
are in existence to this day, and there are places 
in Mexico even now where the live stock of any 
villager may be pastured free of charge on the 
outskirts of the village, in a space allotted. But 
transfer of title away from the people who prop- 
erly owned these areas into the hands of great 
and wealthy land holders has progressed from 
the time of Cortez onward. 

The original idea of most of the so-called 
colonizing countries of Europe was to use the 
new countries merely as sources of raw mate- 
rial, and to do everything poscible to repress 
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their industries, the same as is still done in our 
generation with the cotton industries of India 
and Egypt; and until 1821 Mexico was so com- 
pletely in subjection to Spain that no person 
born outside of Spain, even if of Spanish par- 


ents, could hold office of any Lind in Mexico. 
Some of these Spanish viceroys were good men; 


many of them were bad men. Most of them 


' were cruel and selfish, and not interested in 


Aztecs except as slaves. In many of them the 
capacity to think and act independently and 
effectively was stunted by the law of the Inquisi- 
tion, “Thon shalt not think’; and force and cun- 
ning inevitably superseded true statesmanship. 
The most conspicuous example of what priv- 
ate ownership of lands leads to in a country 
where the common people are ignorant of such 
a custom is that of General Luis Terrazas. At 
one time this man, now living in El Paso, held 
70,000,000 acres in the state of Chihuahua—one- 
half of the state. He could ride all day north, 


' south, east or west and never go outside of his 


own land. The whole city of Chihuahua belonged 
to him. No one in the city could borrow money 
or buy property without his consent; and if any 
borrowed they paid, toward the last, 12% for the 
use of their money, all of which went into his 


- : eoffers. He paid no taxes to anybody, had 30,000 
- natives in his immediate service, worked them 


to the limit, paid them thirty or forty cents a 
day, compelled them to trade at his stores and 
virtually held them as slaves. He was supposed 
to be the largest land owner in the world. A 
comparison of the condition of the people under 
Terrazas with what it might be if the ejidos 
which belonged to them were returned to their 
rightful owners led the gentleman and scholar 
and patriot, Francisco Madero,.one of the finest 
characters of history, to devote his own great 
fortune of $30,000,000 to the overthrow of Diaz 
in the successful revolution of 1911. This land 
question in Mexico is really at the bottom of all 
Mexican troubles, and is one that will not down. 
So many of the ejidos had fallen into the hands 
of a few aristocrats, and so many more had come 
under the control of the church, that when in 
1857 the constitution was changed and the lands 
of the church were confiscated, the ejidos were 
confiscated with them, the thought apparently 
being to restore all their lands to the people, 
but by a system of private ownership instead 
of community ownership. The actual effect of 
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the law was to make the condition of the people 
still worse than it had been; for the confiscated 
lands passed very quickly from religious to sec- 
ular control, the great landlords bought them up 
for a song and the people in general were 
brought to a condition which amounted to slav- 
ery, as on the Terrazas estates. 

The natives have never ceased to want their 
ejidos back. From generation to generation 
they talk about them; and in Carranza’s time an 
earnest effort was made to fulfill the promises 
many times made to them that this would be 
done. Carranza did actually bring about the 
restoration of 117 ejidos, covering 280,244 acres. 
Ten acres of this rich soil, bearing three crops a 
year, is sufficient to maintain a family of five 
persons, so that it may be said that Carranza, 
with all he failed to do, succeeded in repatriat- 
ing 140,000 human beings on the soil which be- 
longed to them and to their families. And who 
shall say that this was not a great work? How 
many other statesmen do we know that have 
succeeded in restoring 140,000 of the poor to 
their lost lands and lost liberties? Persons in 
Mexico at the time that some of these efidos 
were returned to the people state that good sol- 
diers to whom some of these efidos belong in 
communal ownership suddenly threw away their 
guns and became the most pacific of farmers, 
not even waiting to finish the tasks m hand 


ye 
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Parentage and Education 
M EXICO has approximately two million 
white people of Spanish descent, six million 
Indians, largely Aztecs, and six million Mesti- 
zos, as they are called, descendants of the two 
races combined. Of the one hundred thousand. 
foreigners, about thirty thousand are Americans 
and five thousand are British. Few of the 
Indians are acquainted with the Spanish tongue; 
they are largely a passive element in the popula- 
tion. By the six million natives that do not 
speak Spanish there are spoken fifty different 
languages and almost innumerable dialects. It 
is claimed that 80% of the people are illiterate; 
and some have used this as an argument that 
they are not adapted to self-government. But 
we reflect that it is only a few generations since 
England passed laws providing for such of the 
English lords as could neither read nor write; ° 
and it does not at all follow that one who is with- 
out ability to read and write may not have as 
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much good common sense as some people who 
have had great educational advantages. 

The Indians who were able to keep in a meas- 
ure aloof from the whites have fared better than 
those who were enslaved and brought into closer 
contact with their conquerors. Many of the lat- 
ter lost their original tribal morality and ac- 
quired the vices which have been carried by 
European civilization throughout the earth— 
lying, stealing, immorality and drunkenness. 
Upon these poor peons, as they are called, has 
fallen the work of producing whatever Mexico 
has produced, whether in the mines or on the 
great estates. Forty years ago these peons were 
paid as little as six cents per day; but now they 
receive, in some places, as high as $1.50 to $2 
for a day’s work. 


Many Lovable Traits 
AYOR Charles Davis, of El Paso, Texas, 
after thirty-eight years of experience says: 

“There are no better people than the Mexican 
merchants and professional men, while the Mex- 
ican peon is no trouble at all, and is not blood- 
thirsty if he is let alone”. Travelers report that 
the Mexicans are among the politest people in 
the world. A common form of salutation is, 
“May God go with you”, a form of salutation 
far above that which prevails in the most exclu- 
sive and self-satisfied portions of the United 
States. Hospitality and general goodness of 
heart are manifest everywhere. Orphans are 
never left without homes; and in cases of sick- 
ness, bereavement or misfortune the sympathy 
of the neighbors and of the whole community 
is generous, sincere and practical. Reverence 
for the Lord and marital faithfulness are said 
to be national traits. These things speak well 
for a land about which so much evil is alleged. 

The family ties of the Mexicans are so strong 
that the men will go nowhere without their 
wives. Ifthe men are in service as engineers, 
firemen, conductors or trainmen, the wives go 
along as a matter of course. If the men go into 
battle the wives go along to care for the sick 
and wounded, to forage for food and to prepare 
meals for their husbands. The meals prepared 
under the most trying conditions are said to be 
remarkable for their neatness and delicacy. 

Mexico has been pictured as a land of som- 
breros and bare feet: and while it is a fact that 
there are no sky-scrapers, yet there are compen- 
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sating advantages. The people move leisurely 
in the streets, the flowers ere more plentirul, the 
food is simpler, the houses are simpler and more 
beautiful, and the people are sunnier, and 
sweeter far than some of their neighbors—not 
mentioning any names. 


The Mexicans have great fondness for art, - 


for literature and for the sciences. They have 
an instinctive taste for music, a music noted for 
its pathos, simplicity, and passionate love. A 
guitar goes with every regiment into battle; and 
the music which it yields is not only wild, bar- 


barie and impelling, as one would expect in the 


descendant of the Aztec, but it has in it also the 
grace and romance of the Castilian. When 
Caruso sang in Mexico City a few months ago 
fifteen thousand people came out to hear him 

in the old Plaza de Toros, where the bull fights 
were formerly held. 

A collection of photographs of the governors 
of Mexican states shows that they compare fav- 
orably with an equal number of governors of 
American states. The faces bespeak intelli- 
gence, refinement and good breeding. 


Mexico’s Political Fight 
aN IN every other country, the political war 
which has been waged in Mexico in the past, 
and which the country still faces, is a fight be- 
tween liberals-and reactionaries. The struggle 
has taken different forms at different times; and 
occasionally, as in the United States, men who 
were elected as liberals have turned out to he 
reactionaries, and the fight has had to be four!:t 
all over again. Too long a lease of power makes 
any party or any man a reactionary. [Even 
Moses, the greatest lawgiver of history, couli 
not stand forty years of uninterrupted power. 
and at the last arrogated to himself an authority 
which prevented his entering the promised lanil. 
The fight in Mexico has ranged around the 
landless condition of the common people, and 
the liberals have at all times had the end in view 
of trying to do something worth while toward 
the bettering of their condition. When the fight 
first opened in 1857 it was largely against the 
church, on account of the fact that at that time 
the church held in fee simple three-fourths of 
the most valuable real estate in Mexico City; 
and vast tracts of land and haciendas of fabu- 
lous richness were in the possession of the priest- 
hood all over the country while three-fourths of 
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the population were absolutezy landless. Many 
of these great estates were not cultivated, but 
merely held, tax free, for purposes of specula- 
tion. Much of the best real estate in and about 
Washington, D. C., is now held in the same way. 

The Constitution of 1857, with its amendments 
of 1873, called the Laws of Reform, provided for 
liberty of speech, liberty of the press, liberty 
of faith and worship, the right of all denomina- 
tions to establish schools and colleges, lawful 
intermarriage of Catholics and Protestants, pub- 
lic schools for secular education, complete sepa- 
ration of church and state, prohibition of laws 
establishing or suppressing any religion, prohi- 
bition of legal recognition of religious festivals, 
prohibition of clerical vestments on the streets, 
' prohibition of religious processions in the 
streets, prohibition of discourses advising diso- 
bedience to the law or advocating violence to 
any one, prohibition of gifts of real estate to re- 
ligious institutions except for religious edifices, 
prohibition of monasteries and convents, prohi- 
bition of any law permitting the reéstablishment 
of Jesuits or Sisters of Charity, prohibition of 
religious vows swearing away one’s liberty, the 
- givil inspection of cemeteries and the opening of 
cemeteries for burial of all creeds and classes. 

While these laws were in process of discus- 
sion, and as an evidence of how a really good 
man in the Catholic church viewed the situation, 
we quote from the Abbe Domenech, Chaplain of 
Napoleon’s Expeditionary Force to Mexico, 
words written in 1867: 

“If the Pope should abolish all simoniacal livings, and 
excommunicate all the priests having concubines, the 
Mexican clergy would be reduced to a very small affair. 
Nevertheless there are some worthy men among them, 
whose conduct as priests is irreproachable. In all Span- 
ish America there are found among the priests the 
veriest wretches, knaves deserving the gallows, men who 
make infamous traffic of religion. Mexico has her share 
of these wretches. One of the greatest evils in Mexico 
is the exorbitant fee for the marriage ceremony. The 
‘priests compel the poor to live without marriage, by 
demanding for the nuptial benediction a sum that a 
Mexican mechanic, with his slender wage, can scarcely 
accumulate in fifty years of the strictest economy. This 
is no exaggeration.” 

We are glad these words were written by the 
Abbe Domenech; for if they had been written by 
others we should have been inclined to think 
they were exaggerated. 

John Lind, former governor of Minnesota, 
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and President Wilson’s personal representative 
to Mexico, in the Savannah Morning News of 
April 28, 1920, speaking on the same general 
subject said: 

“What poor Mexico needs is education, and it is very 
unfortunate that the influence of the Catholic church has 
been against schools in Mexico. Asin the United States, 
its influence has not been in the direction of establishing 
and maintaining public schools.” 


A Century of Liberty 


N EXT year Mexico will celebrate her centen- 
nial. The struggle for liberty did not end 
with the overthrow of Spanish power in 1821. It 
has been going on ever since that time, with the 
usual disorders common to a thinly settled coun- 
try, and especially a country where such a multi- 
tude of the people have been dispossessed of 
their lands. But the general course has been for- 
ward; and considering the difficulties Mexico 
has had to face, the progress has been all that. 
could be expected. 
In 1876 Porfirio Diaz was elected Presidentand 
in many respects made an excellent one, although 
there is something to be said on both sides of the 
subject. He believed frankly that his country 
would prosper best under a benevolent dictator- 
ship, and he so shaped his course and so em- 
ployed the military powers of the Republic that 
for seven terms of five years each he was the 
only candidate for the presidential office. He 
virtually made it a misdemeanor to vote for 
anybody but himself; and thus weakened the 
powers of political perception of the people just 
at the time when they most needed development. 
Diaz was a capable administrator. He opened 
his country to foreign capital and thus indirectly 
educated the common people by enabling them 
to earn larger wages than previously. More- 
over, in the larger cities, he established free 
schools, and there is no doubt that he honestly 
aimed at the education of the people. But this 
was opposed by both the landlords and the clergy, 
and he had a difficult path to follow. Moreover, 
when Morgans, Rockefellers and Guggenheims 
invest millions in foreign enterprises they seem | 
entirely indifferent to the real interests of the 
people of those lands, but have a mania for ex- 
tracting the last dollar, by. fair means or foul, 
no matter what the effect may be on either the 
people or the government. Diaz had to deal with 
these men, and with others; and many ejtdos 
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and other assets of the people found their way 
into the “holdings” of these great corporations 
ere they could be induced to make the invest- 
ments upon which the prosperity of the country 
so much depended. American oil, copper, gold, 
silver, cattle and plantation interests are in- 
tricately woven into Mexican affairs from the 
time of Diaz (1876-1911) onward. 

In 1910, some eleven thousand families owned 
44 percent of the national territory, including 
the bulk of the best arable soil. These estates 
were almost entirely free of taxation, the bulk 
of the taxes being laid against the smaller hold- 
ings. Many of the great landlords held thou- 
sands of acres idle right at the time when thou- 
sands of the common people were wandering, 
landless and homeless, from one mine or planta- 
tion to another, seeking a chance to earn bread. 
Moreover, many of the lands which were used 
were misused to the detriment of the poor, in- 
stead of to their benefit, by being given over 
to the production of the native liquor, pulque; 
'and the producers of this liquor were and are 
against the efforts of the real statesmen, who 
are seeking prohibition for the same reasons 
that it was sought in the United States, i e., as 
a step in the abolishment of shiftlessness, pov- 
erty and crime. ’ 

The thing that finally caused the overthrow 
of Diaz and forced him to flee was the action of 
Francisco Madero, in an effort to improve this 
condition of affairs, Madero was influenced also 
by the arbitrary way in which election returns 
were handled by Diaz. Himself an anti-clerical 
he saw his able and patriotic friend, Vestuniano 
Carranza, deprived of a governorship to which 
he had heen elected, and the clerical candidate 
inducted into office; and the result was the Mexi- 
can Revolution, which was victorious after three 
years of fighting. 

There is a great amount of literature afloat to 
lead one to think that the chronic condition of 
Mexico is that of revolution, but this is not true. 
There is a great cause of unrest there, the land- 
less condition of the common people. These peo- 
ple are seeking relief; and it is a fact that since 
the days of Madero there has been more unrest 
than ever beiore, because the people have had 
. their hopes aroused and not fully realized. 
Madero was a prince among men, but was not 

able to overcome the wealth, power and influ- 
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ence arrayed against giving the people a fair 
deal. The circumstances under which he was 
murdered by the assassin Huerta indicate a con- 
spiracy of base, subtle and tyrannical forces 
against him. President Wilson very properly 
refused to recognize Huerta in any way, and 
backed Carranza, the friend of Madero, in his 
successful fight to drive Huerta out of power. 


Carranza a True Patriot 
ih THE seven years in which he guided the 
affairs of the Mexican people Carranza showed 
that he had their best interests at heart. Be- 
cause of Zimmerman’s unaccepted advances he 
was frequently accused in the American press as 
pro-German in his sympathies, and somewhat 
vain and tactless; but the usual estimate of him 
was that he was a sincere man, honest, and try- 
ing to make Mexico a good place for Mexicans. 
Carranza was instrumental in procuring some 
changes in the Mexican constitution which have 
been much criticised by the oil men, and we will 
have more to say of this hereafter. But the in- 
tent of these changes was to aid Mexico, and 
they are changes such as have been made in 
other lands and strongly advocated in the 
United States. 


He gradually brought the entire country into . 


a state of good order, and until recent years was 
liberally supplied with arms and ammunition 
for that purpose by the United States, according 
to the testimony of S. G. Hopkins before the 
Senate Mexican Committee. In 1915 he abol- 
ished bull fights by presidential decree. In 
March 11, 1917, he was elected President at an 
orderly election, and took the oath of office May 
1, 1917. His administration was anti-clericak 
and not favorable to either the privileged land- 
owners or the foreign interests which were en- 
gaged in exploiting the natives, as indeed it 
could not be if he were to do for these poor peons 
all he hoped. There is no doubt that certain of 
these powerful enemies encouraged men to join 
Carranza’s armies so that they could secure 
rifles, cartridges and belts to be uscd against his 
efforts to maintain law and order. The great 
desertions from the ranks are thus explained. 
Carranza’s troubles with his armies date from 
the beginzing of his regime. Never a lover of 
gilt braid, brass buttons and titles, he was un- 
willing to assume for himself the title of Gen- 
eral, but in his campaign requested to be called 
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merely First Chief. He has been blamed for 
not catching Villa; but if Pershing with 100,000 
American troops was not able to catch him, it is 
no wonder Carranza failed. Villa helped Car- 
ranza to conquer Huerta; but the two disagreed, 
and Villa was a thorn in Carranza’s life for 
seven years. Carranza forced Huerta to resign 
on July 15, 1914, and Villa declared war against 
Carranza September 23, 1914. But’Villa is no 
longer a serious factor in Mexican matters. He 
suffered a military defeat at Celaya, at the 
hands of General Obregon, and has never been 
able to regain his lost prestige. 

This glorifying of successful warriors and 
belittling the achievements of great men who 
lose a single encounter is a common thing in 
history. Millions idealize the successful fighter, 
and there is no doubt that if General Pershing 
had ever gotten anywhere near the front line 
trenches he would today be the most popular 
figure in American life. His star fell when it 
came out in the Senate that in France he kept 
the security of the remote rear and avoided the 
fighting man’s chances of being killed. 

Carranza believed that militarism is a curse in 
Mexico, as it was in Germany and as it is in 
every country, and tried to persuade the Mexi- 
can people to elect as his successor an anti-mili- 
tarist, Senor Bonillas, Mexican ambassador to 
the United States. The pressing of this candi- 
dacy caused his own downfall and death. 

As in the United States, so in Mexico, when 
anything goes wrong in the country the Presi- 
dent is blamed for it; and when he experiences 

failing fortunes or defeat his followers begin to 
abandon him. He starts in as an idol; but when 
he is unable to do all he wishes to do, he grad- 
ually gains enemies, and when the tide starts to 
turn against him it turns quickly. As in the po- 
litical conventions of the United States some 
men show great earnestness in their desire to 
pick the winning side early and to be found 
promptly on that side, so in Mexico. 

Carranza went down in the rising of just such 
a tide. He had been declaiming against mili- 
tarism as one of the curses of his country, 
whereupon several of his generals suddenly de- 
serted him and combined together against him. 
He warned the Mexican people that those who 
had deserted him would quarrel among them- 
selves (a not unlikely thing) ; and he appealed to 
the people for support, but too late. 
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Seeing what was coming, Carnguza shifted 
his son-in-law, General Aguilar, to tne command 
of the federal forces in Vera Cruz on May 1, | 
1920, so as to leave open a way of escape. He 
abandoned Mexico City May 7 and started for 
Vera Cruz; but at the last moment the Vera 
Cruz government went over to the revolution- 
ists, and he had nowhere to go. Determined to 
attempt to retain the government, of which he . 
was president, he properly took with him the 
funds in the treasury, $13,500,000, taken over at 
the time of his death. : 

It is claimed that strict orders were given to 
spare Carranza’s life and permit his escape; 
but if so, these orders were violated. The night 
that he was killed the troops of General Her- 
rera were acting as Carranza’s bodyguard. 
General Herrera himself assigned Carranza, 
not to adjoining stone houses, but to the wooden 
cottage in which his body was found, and helped 
to prepare his bed. At 3:30 A. M., while it was. 
pitch dark, and the rain was falling, Carranza 
was killed by eight bullets entering his body. 
His last words were a request for a rifle that he 
might defend himself. General Herrera’s father 
had been executed by order of Carranza a few 
days earlier. When Carranza’s body was found, 
his shoes had been removed and his pockets 
turned inside out. 

Senor Lopez, confidential agent of Carranza, 
claims that Carranza was killed to prevent the 
publication of important papers which he car- 
ried, showing the conspiracy of Wall Street in- 
terests in the United States, in codperation with 
political and ecclesiastical American and Mexi- 
can factions to overthrow the Mexican govern- 
ment and constitution. The one who is supposed 
to have caused Carranza’s death, General Her- 
rera, volunteered to serve as his bodyguard, 
although he had been for years in the employ of 
General Pelaez, admittedly in the pay of the oil 
companies and in revolt against Carranza’s 
efforts to execute the laws on the Mexican 
statute books. He deceived Carranza by pro- 
fessing loyalty to him in his hour of need. Car- 
ranza’s own brother had a somewhat similar 
experience. He was imprisoned by his own 
escort, and executed. — 

The death of Carranza was promptly fol- 
lowed by a United States Senate resolution call- 
ing. for the policing of Mexico by the United 
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States army; but there is no information to the 
effect that Mexico contemplated such action to- 
ward the United States after the assassinations 
of Lincoln, Garfield, or McKinley. 

America has sometimes been at a loss to know 
how to make the best use of her ex-presidents; 
but they do not seem to have such embarrass- 
ments in Mexico, for they never have any. It 
seems to be the usual custom to kill them or 


drive them out of the country. Madero and. 


Carranza were killed; Diaz and Huerta were 
driven out of Mexico. 


Progress in Mexice 

So was abolished in Mexico three 
years before it was abolished in the United 

States. I'he republic has 20,000 miles of up-to- 

date American railroads, a greater range of 


‘remarkable vegetation than any other country 


in the world; and before the World War it pro- 
duced one-third of the world’s silver, one-ninth 
of its lead and a good share of its gold. It pro- 
duces three crops annually and was pronounced 
by Humboldt the treasure house of the world. 
Mexican linens are among the best. 

The city of Mexico has nine hundred streets, 
but the streets follow the London custom of sev- 
eral different names for the same continuous 
thoroughfare. These streets are broad, well 
paved, well kept and bordered with good side- 
walks. An efficient and up-to-date traction serv- 
ice covers the city and its environs. In 1902 
these lines carried thirty million passengers. 
Mexico has 140 cotton mills. 

The city also Has a wonderful sewage system, 
Piercing a mountain thirty miles distant. by a 
tunnel seven miles in length. Through this tun- 
nel are led away the surplus waters which at 
various times in the past have flooded portions 
of the city. 

The crops of Mexico in 1919 were the best in 
years; every one of its thirty states is highly 
productive. Under Carranza paper money gave 
way to metallic money; trade became better 
than was ever before known; public revenues 
were greatly improved. 

When some American women, well fed on the 
propaganda which was flooding the papers of 
the United States a year ago, offered to spend 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 in charitable work in 
Mexico, the Mexican women sent back word that 
in their judgment the American women would 
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perhaps make a wiser use of the money in doing 
something for the three million to six million 
school children of the United States which the 
Children’s Bureau at Washington claims are 
slowing dying of insufficient food. 


Financial Notes 
ARRANZA was blacklisted by the great 
financial powers of New York, London and 
Paris because his attitude toward big business 
was not considered the correct one. None of 
these financiers would lend the Mexican govern- 
ment a cent; and as Carranza had various diffi- 


culties to face for which money was an urgent 


necessity, he resorted to means which other 
governments have used in such emergencies. 

He took over and operated the railroads, tele- 
graph, telephone lines, express companies and 
the street railway company of the city of Mex- 
ico. Foreign interests were largely represented 
in all of these plants. Americans had a 40% 
interest in the railways, the Wells-Fargo Com- 
pany owned the express lines, the Pearson Cana- 
dian-American syndicate owned the street-car 
lines. 

The operation of the railroads under Car- 
ranza is said to have netted the government 
$5,500,000 a year, which is hundreds of millions 
better than the public press alleges that the 
United States government did while engaged in 
thé same business; and the operation of the 
Traction Company is said to have netted a profit 
of $6,000,000 in the one year in which the gov- 
ernnient had charge of it. The express business 
was also a money maker, so that in the fall of 
1919 the receipts of the Mexican Treasury were 
running ahead of expenditures by three million— 
to four million pesos a month or, say, $2,000,000. 

During the seven years in which Carranza 
was in power, and in which he was unable to 
borrow anything, nothing was paid on the na- 
tional debt of $100,000,000, owed principally to 
France and Belgium; but had it not been for his 
death he might soon have been able to begin 
the making of payments. He had a very diffi- 
cult position to fill. 

Tt is estimated that there is abot $2,000,000,- 
000 of foreign capital invested in Mexico, of - 
which one-half is American. 

IXurope’s system of doing business with Mex- 
ico is to give four to eight months credit, while 


America’ 3 system is to demand cash with order. 
(To be Continued.) 
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What Say The Scriptures About Hell ? 


“To the law and to the testimcny; if they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no light 
tn them.”—/saiah §: 29. : 


CORRECT understanding of this subject has 
become almost a necessity to Christian 
steadfastness. For centuries it has been the 
teaching of “orthodoxy” of all shades that God, 
before creating man, had. created a great abyss 
of fire and terrors, ‘capable of containing all the 
billions of the human family which He purposed 
to. bring into being; that this abyss He had 
named “hell”; and that all of the promises and 
threatenings of the Bible were designed to deter 
as many as possible (a “little flock”) from such 
wrong-doing as would make this awful place 
their perpetual home. 

As knowledge increases and superstitions 
fade, this monstrous view of the divine arrange- 
ment and character is losing its force; and think- 
ing people cannot believe this legend, which used 
to be illustrated on the church walls in the high- 
est degree of art and realism, samples of which 
are still to be seen in Europe. Some now claim 
that the place is literal, but the fire symbolic, 


.. ete,, ete.; while others repudiate the doctrine of 


“hell” in every sense and degree. While glad 
to see superstitions fall, and truer ideas of the 
great, wise, just and loving Creator prevail, we 
are alarmed to notice that the tendency with all 
who abandon this long-revered doctrine is to- 
ward doubt, skepticism, infidelity. 

Why should this be the case, when the mind 
is merely being delivered from an error, do you 
ask? Because Christian people have so long 
been taught that the foundation for this awful 
blasphemy against God’s character and govern- 
ment is deep-laid and firmly fixed in the Word 
of God—the Bible; and consequently to what- 
ever degree that belief in “hell” is shaken, to that 
extent their faith in the Bible, as the revelation 
of the true God, is shaken also, so that those who 
have dropped their belief in a “hell” of some 
kind of endless torment, are often open infidels 
and scoffers at God’s Word. E.very step they pro- 
gress in real intelligence and brotherly kindness, 
which hinders belief in eternal torment, is in 
most cases a step away from God’s Word, which 
is falsely accused of being the authority for this 
teaching. 

Guided by the Lord’s providence to a realiza- 
tion that the Bible has been slandered, as well 


as its divine Author, and that rightly under- 
stood it teaches nothing on this subject deroga- 
tory to God's character nor to an intelligent rea- 
son, we will attempt to lay bare the Scripture 
teaching on this subject, that thereby faith in 
God and His Word may be reéstablished in the 
hearts of His people, on a better, a reasonable 
foundation. Indeed, it is our opinion that who- © 
ever shall hereby find that his false view rested 
upon human misconceptions and misinterpreta- 
tions, will at the same time learn to trust here- 
after less to his own and other men’s imagin- 
ings, and by faith to grasp more firmly the Word 
of God, which is able to make wise unto salva- 
tion.—2 Timothy 3:15... 

That the advocates of the doctrine of eternal 
torment have little or no faith in itis very mani- 
fest from the fact that it has no power over their _ 
course of action. While all the denominations. 
of Christendom sustain the doctrine that eternal 
torment and endless, hopeless despair will con- 
stitute the punishment of the wicked, they are 
mostly quite at ease in allowing the wicked to 
take their course, while they pursue the even 
tenor of their own way. Chiming bells, pealing or- 
gans, artistic choirs, costly edifices, upholstered 
pews and polished oratory which more and more 
avoids any reference to this alarming theme, 
afford rest and entertainment to fashionable 
congregations that gather on the Lord’s day and 
are known to the world as churches of Christ 
and representatives of His doctrines. But they 
seem little concerned about the eternal welfare 
of the multitudes or even of themselves and their 
own families, though one would naturally pre- 
sume that with such awful possibilities in view 
they would be almost frantic in their efforts to 
rescue the perishing. 

The plain inference is that they do not believe 
this teaching. The only class of people that to 
any degree show their faith in it by their works 
is the Salvation Army; and these are the sub- 
jects of ridicule from almost all other Christ- 
ians, because they are somewhat consistent with 
their belief. Yet their peculiar and often absurd 
methods, so strikingly in contrast with those of 
the Lord of whom it was written, “He shall not 
ery, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard 
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in the street” (Isaiah 42:2), are very mild com- 
pared with what might be expected if they were 
fully convinced of the doctrine. We cannot im- 
agine how sincere believers of this terrible doc- 
trine go from day to day about the ordinary 
affairs of life, or meet quietly in elegance every 
Sunday to hear an essay from the pulpit on the 
peculiar subjects often advertised. Could they 
do so while really believing all the time that fel- 
low mortals are dying at the rate of one hundred 
@ minute, and entering 

“That lone land of deep despair,” where 

“No God regards their bitter prayer”? 

If they really believed this, few saints could 
complacently sit there and think of those hurry- 
ing every moment into that awful state de- 
scribed by that good, well-meaning but greatly 
deluded man, Isaac Watts (whose own heart was 


immeasurably warmer and larger than that he - 


. ascribed to the great Jehovah), when he wrote 
the hymn— 
“Tempests of angry fire shall roll 
To blast the rebel worm, 
And beat upon the naked soul 
In one eternal storm.” 

People often become frantie with grief when 
friends have been caught in some terrible catas- 
trophe, as a fire or a wreck, though they know 
they will soon be relieved by death. Yet they 
pretend to believe that God is less loving than 
themselves, and that He can look with indiffer- 
ence, if not with delight, at billions of His ecrea- 
tares enduring an eternity of torture far more 
terrible, which He prepares for them and pre- 
vents any escape from forever. Not only so, but 

_ they expect that they will get literally into Abra- 
ham’s bosom, and will then look across the gulf 
and see and hear the agonies of the multitudes 
(some of whom they now love and weep over); 
and they imagine that they will be so changed, 
and become so like their present idea of God, so 
hardened against all pity, and so barren of love 
and sympathy, that they will delight in such a 
God and in such a plan. 

It is wonderful that otherwise sensible men 
and women, who love their fellows, and who es- 
tablish hospitals, orphanages, asylums, and 
societies for the prevention of cruelty even to 
the brute creation, are so unbalanced mentally 
that they can believe and subscribe to such a 
doctrine, and yet be so indifferent about investi- 
gating its authority! 
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Only one exception can we think of—those 
who hold the ultra-Calvinistic doctrine; who be- - 
lieve that God has decreed it thus, that all the 
efforts they could put forth could not alter the 
result with a single person; and that all the 
prayers they could offer would not change one 
iota of the awful plan they believe God has 
marked out for His and their eternal pleasure. 
These indeed could sit still, as far as effort for 
their fellows is concerned: but why sing the 


praises of such a scheme for the damnation of . - 


their neighbors whom God has told them to love 
as themselves? . ; 

Why not rather begin to doubt this “doctrine 
of devils”, this blasphemy against the great God, 
hatched in the “dark ages”, when a crafty priest- 
hood taught that it is right to do evil that good 
may result? 

But, says one, has not the error done some 
good? Have not many been brought into the 
churches by the preaching of this doctrine in 
the past? : 

No error, we answer, ever did real good, but . 
always harm. Those whom error brings into a 
church, and whom the truth would not move, are 
an injury to the church. The thousands terror- 
ized, but not at heart converted, whom this doc- 
trine forced into the church, and who swelled her 
numbers and her wealth, diluted what little truth 
was held before, and so mingled it with their un- 
holy sentiments and errors that to meet the 
changed condition of things the “clergy” found 
it needful to add error to error, and resorted to 
methods, forms, ete., not taught in the Scrip- 
tures and useless to the truly converted whom 
the truth controls. Among these were pictures, 
images, beads, vestments, candles, grand cathe- 
drals, altars, etc., to help the unconverted heath- 
en to a form of godliness more nearly corre- 
sponding to their former heathen worship, but 
lacking all the power of vital godliness. 

The heathen were not benefited; for they were 
still heathen in God’s sight, deluded into aping 
what they did not understand or do from the 
heart. They were added “tares” to choke the 
“wheat”. without being profited themselves. The 
Lord tells who sowed the seed of this enormous 
crop. (\fatthew 13:39) The same is true of 
those who assume the name “Christian” today, 
and who are not really at heart converted by the 
truth, but merely frightened by the error or al- 
lured by promised earthly advantages of a social 





or business kind. Such add nothing to the true 


church. By their ideas and manners they be- 
come stumbling blocks to the truly consecrated, 
and by their inability to digest the truth, the 
real food of the saints, they lead even the few 
true pastors to defraud the true “sheep” in order 
4o satisfy the demands of these “goats” for some- 
thing pleasing to their unconverted tastes. No; 
in no way has this error accomplished good ex- 
cept in the sense that God is able to make even 
the wrath of man to praise Him. So-also He 


_Will overrule this evil thing eventually to serve 


His purposes. When by and by all men (during 
the Millennium) shall come to see through this 
great deception by which Satan has blinded the 
world to God’s true character, it will perhaps 
awaken in them a warmer, stronger love for God. 
Seeing, then, the unreasonableness of man’s 
view, let us lay aside human opinions and theo- 
ries and come to the Word of God, the only an- 
thority on the subject, remembering that 
“God is His own interpreter, and He will make it plain”. 


“Hell” as an English Word 


In the first place, bear in mind that the Old 
Testament Scriptures were written in the 
Hebrew language, and the New Testament in the 
Greek. The word “hell” is an English word 
sometimes selected by the translators of the 
English Bible to express the sense of the 


Hebrew word Sheol and the Greek words Hades, 


Tartaroo and Gehenna—sometimes rendered 
“grave” and “pit”. 

The word “hell” in old English usage, before 
the theologians picked it up and gave it a 
new and special significance to suit their own 
purposes, sinply meant to conceal, to hide, to 
cover; hence the concealed, hidden or covered 
place. In old English literature records may be 
found of the helling of potatoes—putting pota- 
toes into pits—and of the helling of a house— 
covering or thatching it. The word hell was 
therefore properly used synonymously with the 
words “grave” and “pit”, to translate the words 
Sheol and Hades as signifying the secret or hid- 
den condition of death. However, the same 
spirit which was willing to twist the word to ter- 
rorize the ignorant is willing still to perpetuate 
the error—presumably saying, “Let us do evil 
that good may follow”. 

If the translators of the Revised Version Bible 
had been thoroughly disentangled from all cleri- 
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eal error and thoroughly honest, they would 
have done more to help the English student than 
merely to substitute the Hebrew word Sheol and 
the Greek word Hades, as they have done. They 
should have translated the words. But they 
were evidently afraid to tell the truth and 
ashamed to tell the lie; and so they gave us 
Sheol and Hades untranslated, and permitted 
the inference that these words mean the same as 
the word “hell” has become perverted to mean. 
Their course, while it for a time shields them- 
selves, dishonors God and the Bible, which the 
common people still suppose teaches a “hell” of 
torment in the words Sheol and Hades. Yet any 
one can see that if it was proper to translate the 
word Sheol thirty-one times “grave” and three 
times “pit”, it could not have been improper so 
to translate it in every other instance. . 

A peculiarity to be observed in comparing 
these cases, as we will do shortly, is that in those 
texts where the torment idea would be an ab- 
surdity the translators of the King James ver- 
sion have used the words “grave” or “pit”; while 
in all other cases they have used the word “hell”. 
The reader, long schooled in the clerical idea of 
torment, reads the word “hell” and thinks of it 
as signifying a place of torment, instead of the 
grave, the hidden or covered place or condition. 
For example, compare Job 14:13 with Psalm 
86:13. The former reads, “Oh, that thou wouldst 
hide me in the grave [Sheol]” etc., while the lat- 
ter reads, “Thou hast delivered my soul from the 
lowest hell [Sheol]”. The Hebrew word being 
the same in both cases, there is no reason why 
the same word “grave” should not be used in 
both. But how absurd it would have been for 
Job to pray to God to hide him in a hell of eter- 
nal torture. The English reader would have 
asked questions, and the secret would have got- 
ten out speedily. 

While the translators of the Reformation 
times are somewhat excusable for their mental 
bias in this matter, as they were just breaking 
away from the old Papal system, our modern 
translators, especially those of the recent Re- 
vised Version, are not entitled to any such con- 
sideration. Theological professors and pastors 
of congregations consider that they are justified 
in following the course of the revisers in not ex- 
plaining the meaning of either the Hebrew or 
Greek words Sheol or Hades; and by their use 
of the words they also give their confiding flocks 
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to understand that a place of torture, a lake of 
fire, is meant. While attributing to the ignorant 
only the best of motives, it is manifestly sheer 
duplicity and cowardice which induces educated 
men, who know the truth on this subject, to pre- 
' fer to continue to teach the error inferentially. 
' But not all ministers know of the errors of the 
transiators and deliberately cover and hide those 
errors from the people. Many, indeed, do not 
know of them, having merely accepted without 
investigation the theories of their seminary 
professors. It is the professors and learned ones 
who are most blameworthy. These have kept 
back the truth about “hell” for several reasons. 
First, there is evidently a sort of understanding 
or etiquette among them, that if they wish to 
maintain their standing in the “profession” they 
“must not tell tales out of school”; i. e., they 
must not divulge professional secrets to the 
“common people”, the “laity”. Second, they all 
fear that to let it be known that they have been 
teaching an unscriptural doctrine for years 
would break down the popular respect and rev- 
erence for the “clergy”, the denominations and 
the theological schools, and unsettle confidence 
in their wisdom. And, oh, how much depends 
upon confidence and reverence for men, when 
God’s Word is so generally ignored! Third, 
they know that many of the members of their 
sects are not constrained by “the love of Christ” 
(2 Corinthians 5:14), but merely by the fear 
of hell; ‘and they see clearly, therefore, that to 
let the truth be known now would soon cut loose 
the names and the dollars of many in their 
‘flocks; and this, to those who “desire to make a 
fair show in the flesh” (Galatians 6:12) would 
seem to be a great calamity. 

But what will be the judgment of God, whose 
character and plan are traduced by the blasphe- 
mous doctrine which these untranslated words 
help to support? Wul He commend these un- 
faithful servants? Will He justify their course? 
Will the Chief Shepherd call these His beloved 
friends, and make known to them His further 
plans (John 15:15), that they may misrepresent 
these also to preserve their own dignity and rev- 
erence? Will He continue to send forth “things 
new and old”, “meat in due season”, to the house- 
hold of faith, by the hand of these unfaithful 
servants? No, such shall not continue to be His 
mouthpieces or to shepherd His flock. (Ezekiel 
34:9,10) He will choose instead, as at the first 
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advent, from among the laity—“the common 
people”—mouthpieces, and will give them words 
which none of the chief priests shall be able to 
gainsay or resist. (Luke 21:15) And, as fore- 


told, “the wisdom of their wise men shall perish, _ 


and the understanding of their prudent men 
shall be hid”.—Isaiah 29: 9-19. 


“Hell” in the Old Testament 


. The word “hell” occurs thirty-one times in the 
Old Testament, and in every instance it is Sheol 
in the Hebrew. It does not mean a lake of fire 
and brimstone, nor anything at all resembling 
that thought: not in the slightest degree! Quite 
the reverse: instead of a place of blazing fire it 
is described in the context as a state of “dark- 
ness” (Job 10:21); instead of a place where 
shrieks and groans are heard, it is described in 
the context as a place of-“silence” (Psalm 115: 
17); instead of representing in any sense pain 
and suffering, or remorse, the context describes 


it as a place or condition of forgetfulness. | 


(Psalm 88:11,12) “There is no work, nor de- 
vice, nor knowledge, in the grave [Sheol] 
whither thou goest.’—Ecclesiastes 9: 10. 

The meaning of Sheol is “the hidden state”, 
as applied to man’s condition in death, in and 
beyond which all is hidden, except to the eye of 
faith; hence, by proper and close association, the 
word was often used in the sense of grave—the 
tomb, the hidden place, beyond which only those 
who have the enlightened eye of the understand- 
ing can see resurrection, restitution of being. 
And be it particularly noted that this identical 
word Sheol is translated “grave” thirty-one 
times and “pit” three times in our common ver= 
sion by the same translators—more times than 
it is translated “hell”; and twice, where it is 
translated “hell”, the statement seemed so ab- 
surd, according to the present accepted meaning 
of the English word “hell”, that scholars have 
felt it necessary to explain in the margin of 
modern Bibles, that it means grave. (Isaiah 14: 
9 and Jonah 2:2) In the latter case, the hidden 
state, or grave, was the belly of the fish in which 
Jonah was buried alive, and from which he cried 
to God. 


All Texts in Which “Sheol” Is Translated “Hell” 


(1) Amos 9:2.—“Though they dig into hell, thence 
shall mine hand take them.” (a figurative expression; 
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era. 


but certainly pits of the earth are the only hells men 
can dig into] | 

(2) Psalm 16: 10.—“Thou will not leave my soul in 
hell; neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption.” [This refers to our Lord's three days in the 
tomb. —Acts 2:31; 3:15] 

(3,4) Psalm 18:5 and 2 Samuel 22: 6—margin.— 
“The cords of hell compassed me about.” [A figure in 
which trouble is represented as hastening one to the 
tomb] 

(5) Psalm 55: 15.—“Let them go down quick into 
hell”—-margin, “the grave” 

(6) Psalm 9: 17.—“The “wicked shall be turned into 
hell, and all the nations that forget God.” [This text 
will be treated later, under a separate heading] 


(7) Psalm 86:13.—“Thou hast delivered my soul 


from the lowest hell”—margin, “the grave”. 

(8) Psalm 116: 3.—“The sorrows of death compassed 
me, and the pains of hell gat hold upon me.” [Sickness 
and trouble are the figurative hands of the grave to 
grasp us] 

(9) Psalm 139: 8.—“If I make my bed in hell, be- 
hold, thou art there.” [God’s power is unlimited: even 
over those in the tomb He can and will exert it and bring 
forth ail that are in the graves.—John 5: 28] 

(10) Deuteronomy 32: 22.—“For a fire is kindled in 
- mine anger, and shall burn into the lowest hell.” [A fig- 
urative representation of the destruction, the utter ruin, 
of Israel as a nation, “wrath to the uttermost,” as the 
Apostle called it, God‘s anger burning that nation to the 
“lowest deep,” as Leeser here translates the word Sheol. 
—1 Thessalonians 2: 16] 

(11) Job 11: 8.—“It [God’s wisdom] is as high as 
heaven ; what canst thou do? deeper than hell [than any 
pit) ; what canst thou know ?” 

(12) Job 26: 6.—“Hell [the tomb] is naked before 
him, and destruction hath no covering.” 

(13 Proverbs 5: 5.—“Her feet go down to death; her 
steps take hold on hell [i. e., lead to the grave}.” 

(14) Proverbs 7: 27.—‘Her house is the way to hell 
{the grave], going down to the chambers of death.” 

(15) Proverbs 9:18.—“He knoweth not that the 
dead are there, and that her guests are in the depths of 
hell.” [Here the harlot’s guests are represented as dead, 
diseased or dying, and many of the victims of sensuality 
in premature graves from diseases which also hurry off 
their posterity to the tomb] 

(16) Proverbs 15: 11.—“Hell and destruction are be- 
fore the Lord.” [Here the grave is associated with de- 
struction and not with a life of torment] 

(17) Proverbs 15: 24.—“The path of life [leadeth] 
upward for the wise, that he may depart from hell 
beneath.” [This illustrates the hope of resurrection from 
the tomb] 

(18) Proverbs 23: 14.—“Thon shalt beat him with 
the rod, and shall deliver his soul from hell” [i. e., wise 
correction will save a child from vicious ways which 








lead to premature death, and may also possibly prepare 
him to escape the ‘ ‘second death’’] 

(19) Proverbs 27: 20.—“Hell [the wal iea de- 
struction are never full: so the eyes of man are never 
satisfied.” 

(20) Isaiah 5: 14.—"Therefore hell hath enlarged 
herself and opened her mouth without measure.” (Here 
the grave is a symbol of destruction] 

(21, 22) Isaiah 14:9, 15.—“Hell [margim, grave] 
from beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy 
coming.” .. . “Thou shalt be brought down to hell” 
[the grave—so rendered in verse 11] 

(23) Isaiah 57:9.—“‘And didst debase thyself even” 
unto hell.” [Here figurative of deep degradation] 

(24,25) Ezekiel 31:15-17.—“In the day when he 
went down to the grave, ...I made the nations to 
shake at the sound of his fall, when I cast him down to 
hell with them that descend into the pit. . . They also 
went down into hell with him, unto them that be slain 
with the sword.” [Figurative and prophetic description 
of the fall of Babylon into destruction, silence, the grave] 

(26) Ezekiel 32: 21.—“The strong among the mighty 
shall speak to’ him out of the midst of hell with them 
that help him.” {A continuation of the same figure rep- 
resenting Egypt’s overthrow as a nation to join Baby lon 
in destruction—buried]: 

(27) Ezekiel 32: 27——“And they shall not lie with 
the mighty that are fallen of the uncircumcised, which 
are gone down to hell with their weapons of war: and 
they have laid their swords under their heads; but their 
iniquities chall be upon their bones, though ‘they were 
the terror of the mighty in the land of the living.” [The 
grave is the only “hell” where fallen ones are buried and 
lie with their weapons of war under their heads] 

(28) Habakkuk 2:5 ——Who enlargeth his desire as 
hell [the grave] and as death, and cannot be satisfied.” 

(29) Jonah 2:1, 2.—“Then Jonah prayed unto the 
Lord his God, out of the fish’s belly, and said, I cried 
by reason of mine affliction unto the Lord, and he heard 
me; out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou heardest 
my voice.” [The belly of the fish was for a time his 
grave.—Sce margin] 

(30, 31) Tsaiah 28:15 - 18.—“Because ye have said, 
We have made a covenant with death, and with hell [the 
grave] are we at agreement; when the overflowing 
scourge shall pass through, it shall not come unto us, for 
we have made lies our refuge, and under falsehood have 
we hid ourselves: Therefore, saith the Lord, .. . Your 
covenant with death shall be disannulled, and your 
agreement with hell [the grave] shall not stand.” [God 
thus declares that the present prevalent idea, by which 
death and the grave are represented as friends, rather 
than enemies, shall cease; and men shall learn that death 
is the wages of sin, and that it is in Satan’s power 
(Romans 6: 23; Hebrews 2:14) and not an =e sent 
by God] 
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All Other Texts Where “Sheol” Occurs— 
Rendered “Grave” and “Pit” 


Genesis 37: 35.—“I will go down into the grave un- 
to my son.” 

Genesis 42: 38.—“Then shall ye bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the crave.” [See also the same ex- 
pression in 44: 29,31. The translators did not like to 
send God’s servant, Jacob, to hell simply because his 
gons were evil] 

1 Samuel 2: 6.—“The Lord killeth, and maketh alive: 
he bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up.” 

1 Kings 2: 6, 9.—“Let not his hoar head go down to 
the grave with, peace. ... His hoar head bring thou 
down to the grave with blood.” 

Job 7: 9.—“He that goeth down to the grave.” 

Job 14: 13.—“Oh, thet thou wouldst hide me in the 
grave, that thou wouldest keep me secret until thy wrath 
be past, that thou wouldst appoint me a set time, and 
remember me [resurrect me] !” 

Job 17:13.—“If I wait, the grave is mine house: 
I have made my bed in the darkness.” [Job waits for 
resurrection—“in the moruing’’] 

Job 17: 16.—“They shall go down is the bars of the 
pit [grave], when our rest together is in the dust.” 

Job 21: 13.—“They: spend their days in mirth, and 
in a moment go down to the grave.” 

Job 24:19, 20.—“Drought and heat consume the snow 
waters: so doth the grave those which have sinned.” 
{All have sinned, herce “death passed upon all men,” 
and all go down to the grave. But all have been re- 
deemed by “the precious blood of Christ” ; hence all shall 
be awakened and come forth again in God’s due time— 
“in the morning”.—Romans 5: 12, 18, 19] 

Psalm 6:5.—“In death there is no remembrance of 
thee; in the grave who shall give thee thanks?” 

Psalm 20: 3.—“O Lord, thou hast brought up my soul 
from the grave: thou hast kept me alive, that I should 
not go down to the pit.” [This passage expresses grati- 
tude for recovery from danger of death] 

Psalm 31: 17.—“Let the wicked be ashamed ; let them 
be silent in the grave.” 

Psalm 49:14, 15, margin.—“Like sheep they are laid 
in the grave: death shall feed on them; and the upright 
{the saints—-Daniel 7:27] shall have dominion over 
them in the morning [the Millennial morning]; and 
their beauty shall consume, the grave being an habita- 
tion to every one of them. But God will redeem my 
soul from the ee of the grave.” 

Psalm 88: 3.—“‘Sfv life draweth nigh unto the grave.” 

Psalm 89: oS —‘Shall he deliver his soul from the 
hand of the grave?” 

Psalm 141: 7.—*Our bones are scattered at the grave’s 
mou 

Proverbs 1: 12.—“Let us swallow them up alive as the 
grave: and whole, as those that go down into the pit” 
[i. a, as of an earthquake, as in Numbers 16: 30 - 33]. 





Proverbs 30: 15, 16.—Four things say not, It is 
enough: the grave,” etc. 

Ecclesiastes 9: 10.—“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor de- 
vice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest.” 

Song of Solomon 8:6.—“Jealousy is cruel as the 
grave,” 


grave.” 

Isaiah 38: 10.—“T shall go to the gates of the grave: 
I am deprived of the residue of my years.” 

Tsaiah 38: 18.—“The grave cannot praise thee, death 
cannot celebrate thee: they that go down into the pit 
cannot hope for thy. truth.” 


Numbers 16:30 -33.—“If ... they go down quick 


into the pit, then shall ye understand. . . . The ground 
clave asunder that was under them, and the earth opened 
her mouth and swallowed them up, and their houses, and 
all the men that appertained unto Korah, and all their 
goods. They and all that appertained to them went 
down alive into the pit, and the earth closed upon them : 
and they perished from among the congregation.” 

Ezekiel 51: 15.—“In the day when he went down to 
the grave.” 

Hosea 13: 14.—“I will ransom them from the power 
of the grave; I will redeem them from death. O death, I 
will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy destruction. 
Tepentance shall be hid from mine eyes.” [The Lord did 
not ransom any from a place of fire and torment, for 
there is no such place; but He did ransom all mankind 
from the grave, from death, the penalty brought upon all 
by Adam’s sin, as this verse declares] 

The above list includes every instance of the 
use of the English word “hell” and the Hebrew 
word Sheol in the Old Testament. From this 
examination it must be evident to all readers 
that God’s revelations for four thcusand years 
contain not a single hint of a “hell”, such as the 
word is now understood to signify. 


“Hell” in the Ni ew Testament 


In the New Testament, the Greek word Hades 
corresponds exactly to the Hebrew word Sheol. 
As proof see the quotations of the Apostles from 
the Old Testament, in which they render it 
Hades. For instance, Acts 2: 27, “Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in Hades,” is a quotation from 
Psalm 16:10, “Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
Sheol”. And in 1 Corinthians 15: 54, 55, “Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave [Hades], where is thy vic- 
tory?” is an allusion to Isaiah 25:8, “He will 
swallow up death in victory’, and to Hosea 13: 


- 
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14, “O death, I will be thy plagues; O Sheol, I 


will be thy destruction.” 


“Hell” from the Greek “Hades” 


Matthew 11: 23.—“And thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to hell,” 
' Luke 10:15: “Shall be thrust down to hell”. [In priv- 
- ileges of knowledge. and opportunity the city was highly 
favored, or, figurativ ely, “exalted unto heaven”; but be~ 
cause of misuse of God’s favors, it would be debased, or, 
figuratively, cast down to Hades, overthrown, destroyed. 
It is now go thoroughly buried in oblivion, that even the 
site where it stood is a matter of dispute. Capernaum 
is certainly destroved, thrust down to Hades] 

Luke 16: 23.—“In hell he lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments.” [A parabolic figure explained further 
along, under a separate heading] 

Revelation 6: 8.—‘“And behold a pale horse: and his 
name that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with 
him.” [Symbolic of destruction or the grave] 

Matthew 16: 18.—“Upon this rock I will build my 
church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” [Although bitter and relentless persecution, even 


* unto death, should afflict the church during the gospel 


age, it should never prevail to her utter extermination; 
and eventually, by her resurrection, accomplished by her 


.Lord, the church will prevail over Hades—the tomb] 
' Christ in “Hell” (Hades) and Resurrected from 


“Hell” (Hades)—Acts 2:1, 14, 22 - 31 


“And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, . . . 
Peter .. . lifted up his voice and said, ... Ye men 
Jesus of Nazareth, a’ man 
approved of God amorg you, . . . being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God [‘He was 
delivered for our offenses’], ye have taken and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain: whom God hath raised 
up, having loosed the pains [or bands] of death, because 
it was not possible that he should be holden of it [for the 


‘Word of Jehovah had previously declared His resurrec- 


tion] ; for David speaketh concerning him [personating 


_- or speaking for Him], ‘I [Christ] foresaw the Lord 


Hie: 
in 


[Jehovah] always before my face; for he is on my right 
hand, that I should not be moved. Therefore did my 
heart rejoice, and my tongue was glad; moreover also 
my flesh shall rest in hope, because thou wilt rot leave 
my soul in hell [Hades, the tomb, the state of death], 
neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion. Thou ({Jehovah] hast made known to me [Christ] 
the ways of life’.’ Here our Lord, as personified by the 
prophet David, expresses his faith in a resurrection. 
Peter then proceeds, saying, “Men and brethren, let 
me freely speak unto you of the patriarch David, that he 
is both dead and buried, and his sepulcher is with us unto 
this day [eo that this prophecy could not have referred 
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to himself personally ; for David’s soul was left in “hell” 
—Hades, the tomb, the state of death—and his flesh © 
did see corruption]: Therefore being a prophet, and 
knowing that God had sworn with an oath to him, that 
of the fruit of his loins according to the flesh, he would 
taise up Chriet to sit on bis throne; he, seeing this before 
{prophetically], spake of the resurrection of Christ [out 
of “hell”—Hades, the tomb—to which He must go for 
our offenses], that his soul was not left in hell [Hades 
—the death state], neither his flesh did see corruption.” 
Thus Peter presents a strong, logical argument, based 
on the words of the prophet David—showing first, that 
Christ, who was delivered by God for our offenses, went 
to “hell’, the grave, the condition of death, destruction 
(Psalm 16:10) ; and, second, that according to promise 
he had been delivered from hell, the grave, death, de- 
struction by a resurrection—a raising up to life; being 
created again, the same identical being, yet more glorious 
and exalted even to “the express image of the Father's 
person”. (Hebrews 1:3) And now “this same Jesus” 
(Acts 2:36), in His suber ent revelation to the church, 
declares: 

Revelation 1: 18.—“TI am he that liveth and was dead, 
and, behold, I am alive forevermore, Amen; and have 
the keys of hell (Hades, the grave] and of death.” 

Amen! Amen! our hearts respond; for in His > 
resurrection we see the glorious outcome of the 
whole plan of Jehovah to be accomplished 
through the power of the Resurrected One who 
now holds the keys of the tomb and of death and 
in due time will release all the prisoners who 
are, therefore, called the “prisoners of hope”. 
(Zechariah 9:12; Luke 4:18) No craft or cun- 
ning can by any possible device wrest these 
Scriptures entire and pervert them to the sup- 
port of that monstrous and blasphemous clerical 
tradition of eternal torment. Had that been our 
penalty, Christ, to be our vicarious sacrifice, 
toust still, and to all eternity, endure such tor- 
ment, which no one will claim. But death was 
our penalty, and “Christ died for our sins”, and 
“also for the sins of the whole world”.—1 Cor- 
inthians 15:3; 1 John 2:2. 

Revelation 20: 13,14.—“And the sea gave up the dead 
which were in it; and death and hell [the grave] deliv- 
ered up the dead which were in them: and they were 
judged, every man, according to their works. And death 
ard hell [the grave] were cast into the lake of fire: 
this isthe second death.” [‘The lake of fire is the symbol 
of final and everlasting destruction. Death and hell 
{the grave] both go into it. There shall be no more 


_ death; “the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 


—1 Corinthians 15:26; Revelation 21: 4] 
(To be Continued.) 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day is provided by this journal. The parent will find {it {nteresting and helpful 3 . 


to huve the child take up a question each day and to ald it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired, 





1. How did the Lord teach us to pray? . & What advantage did the Jews Adve that ' ac. 
Answer: “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on cepted Jesus then? peo ‘ 
earth as it is ii Heaven.” See Matthew 6: 10. Answer: The advantage of eeeoaiag” “sons of cosh 
2. -How is God’s will done in Heaven? See John 1: 12. ‘ 
Answer: It is done perfectly. 9. Was not the house of Moses a house of sons? 
3. Is God's will done on earth now as it is in _ Answer: No. “They were a house of ‘servants. See 


Hebrews 3: 3, 6. eR 
10. Did Jesus preach to the Gentiles or recog- 
nize them as proper recipients, of God's 


Heaven? 
Answer: No. See Romans 3:10. 


4. What advantage had the Jew up to the time 


oe) blessings? 
of Christ's first advent? — Aniwee, No. See Atetihew Gb stb2 96. 
ADEWEE: ae Boman oye: ‘ 11. To whom did Jesus teil His apostles to 
5. Did Jesus recognize the Jews as His people preach? : 
when He came? _ Answer: See Matthew 10: 5, 6. 
Answer: Sce John 1: M1. 12. Was the Jewish house afterwards cast off? 
6. Did any “receive Him’? Answer: See Matthew 23:37, 38. 
Answer: A very few did, but the rest rejected Him. 13. Who was the first Gentile convert? 
See John 1:11, 12. Answer: See Acts, 10th and 11th chapters. 
7. Was God disappointed, or did He Laneprow 14. How did God show St. Peter that the Gospel - 
that Jesus would be rejected? message was to go to the Gentiles? ea 
Answer: See Isaiah 53:1- 7%. Answer: By a vision of “clean and unclean” animals. ° 
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The Great Bible Commentary—600 pages 


Every Christian and order-loving person should read it 


Exposes the duplicity of the clergy; explains 
the cause of the distress of nations; and fore- 
tells the blessing of the people in the near future. 
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Getting at the Bottom of Mexico’s Troubles 


(Part Two) 


HICHEVER way we turn in consideration 

of Mexico’s difficulties, we are confronted 
anew with the problems arising out of the pos- 
session of almost all of her soil by a few families. 
So great are these estates that the average size 
of the Mexican hacienda is eighty times as great 
as that of Cuba and four 
thousand times as great as in 


less taxes than an adjoining estate of very lim- 
ited acreage. The owners of these estates were 
the ones who brought about the death of Madero 
and probably of Carranza; and their power and 
influence are such as to make it impossible under 
present conditions either to assess their estates 
properly or to collect the 
taxes assessed. The Mexican 





Porto Rico. Three of these 
vast estates, taken together, 
are as large as the whole of 
France. 

The owners of these great 
estates have peons working 
for them for wages that are 
contrived to be always a lit- 
tle less than the peon can live 
upon. He must borrow money 
to live; he can borrow only 
from the haciendado, and 
sometimes must pay as high 
as 90% for the use of the 
money. If he cannot pay the 
money when it falls due he 
cannot legally leave the haci- 
enda; and there are peons in 
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Explanatory Note 


The shortage of paper still continues, bat 
beginning October frst THs GoLpen Acs 
will resume its usual size and increase the 
price fifty cents to cover the greatly in- 
creased costs. This will make the price after 
October first $2.00 in the United States and 
$2.50 in Canada and in foreign territory. 
Meantime, however, subscriptions and re 
pewals will be accepted, until September 
thirtieth inclusive, at the present price— 
$1.50 domestic, and $2.00 Canadaand foreign. 





agrarian problem resembles 
the American corporation 
problem. 

There are in Mexico 767,- 
000 square miles, of which 
500,000 square miles are till- 
able. The tillable area is 
therefore 330,000.000 acres. 
In 1914 the total appraise- 
ment of this acreage was__ 
$800,000,000, or less than $3 
per acre. As some of this 
land is now changing hands 
at $1,000 per acre, ore can 
see at a glance where much 
of the Mexican financial trou- 
ble comes from. In short. the 
people who are. financially 


at 


Mexico today who are toiling their lives away 
trying to pay back money thus borrowed by 
their great grandfathers a hundred years ago. 
Moreover, the owners of these great estates 
pay next to nothing in the way of taxes and are 
80 powerful that taxes cannot be collected even 
when levied. It frequently happens that a haci- 
enda covering, literally, millions of acres pays 


+ 


most interested in maintaining a good govern- 
ment in Mexico, are doing everything humanly 
(or inhumanly) possible to make it impossible 
to have such a government. 


Great Qil Discoveries 
IL was discovered in Mexico in 1904; the 
first shipments to the United States were 
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made in 1911. At present Mexico is producing 
75,000,000 barrels annually. The flow is unusu- 
ally steady, indicating vast quantities available. 
Long before oil was produced from drilled wells 
the seepages supplied asphalt, and the streets of 
Vera Cruz are paved with asphalt from nearby 
seepage. The Standard Oil Company put into 
operation the first large fleet of tank steamers in 
which to carry Mexican crude oil to other mar- 
kets. The greatest Mexican oil wells are about 
20 miles back from the ocean and are connected 


with the ocean by railways. The oil is pumped 


out to vessels a mile from shore. 

Mexico is now second only to the United States 
among the oil-producing countries of the world. 
It is calculated that its production during 1920 
will be between 130,000,000 and 135,000,000 bar- 
rels, one-fifth of the oil of the world, and more 
than that of all the rest of the world outside of 
the United States. Moreover, it is calculated 
that in eighteen years the oil deposits of the 
United States will be worked out, while those of 
Mexico seem almost inexhaustible. 

The wells of Mexico have been wonderful pro- 
ducers. One of these wells, the Dos Bocas, 
which came in without being controlled, flowed 
thousands of barrels a day. It caught fire and 
burned for sixty days until it extinguished 
itself, the flow of oil having been replaced by a 
gevser of hot water. This well is now a salt- 
water volcano, the crater being half a mile in 
diameter, and producing about one million 
barrels of boiled salt water a day. 

In 1917 the Mexican people adopted a new 
constitution containing two articles that bear 
upon the oil question. Article 27 (based upon 
the old constitution) declares the separation of 
the ownership of the land from ownership of 
mineral deposits, and provides that in the 
nation is vested the direct ownership of all min- 
erals, solid, liquid or gaseous, and that royalties 
or rentals must be paid to the Mexican govern- 
ment for all mineral deposits taken from the 
land. In adopting this policy that Mexican oil 
resources shall be in the hands of the Mexican 
nation, Mexico has only been following the lead 
of the most enlightened nations of the earth. 

Article 28 of the same constitution reads: 
“Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and 
Mexican companies have any right to acquire 
ownership in land, waters, and their appurte- 
nances, or to obtain concessions to develop 
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mines, waters or mineral fuels in the Republic of 
Mexico. The nation may grant the same right 
to foreigners, provided they agree before the 
Department of Foreign Affairs to be considered 


Mexicans in respect to such property, and ac- , 
cordingly not té invoke the protection of their | 


governments in respect to the same.” Stated in 
other phrase this merely means that the Mexi- 
can nation, acting through the Mexican govern- 
ment, has the absolute right to control the 


resources of Mexico, without dictation or inter- - 


ference from outside sources. 

It is these foreign oil owners, insisting upon 
operating Mexican oil wells under American 
laws, that have filled the newspapers with 
clamor against Mexico. The parties directly 
interested in trying to force American laws 
upon Mexico, if one may judge from their activ- 
ities, are the National Bank of Commerce, Texas 
Company, Inter-Continental Rubber Company, 
Pan-American Petroleum and Transport Com- 
pany, Montezuma Copper Company, Greene 
Cananea Copper Company, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Guaranty Trust Company, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey and Yaqui Delta Land and 
Water Company, these being the interests com- 
posing the Association for the Protection of 
American Rights (!) in Mexico—whose acts are 
those of a combination lobby and propaganda 
bureau. These concerns appear to uphold the 
theory that if Mexico should be governed by the 
Mexicans they and their stockholders would 
suffer a wrong. 


Since the death of Carranza these oil men of 
the United States, operating in Mexico, have 
issued an ultimatum to the Mexican Goyern- 
ment, demanding the cancellation of all decrees 
promulgated by Carranza, and the new provi- 
sional president, de la Huerta, though declining 
to accede to all their presumptuous demands, 
has promised to do what he can toward reducing 
the taxes of which they complain. 

Mexico imposes an export tax of only 11 cents 
per barrel on oil. The shipments for the last 
three months of 1919 were as follows: October, 
8,561,002 barrels: November, 7,020,729 barrels; 
December, 7,999,738 barrels. The Mexican gov- 
ernment received last year from such taxes 
about $8,000,000, or 5% of its revenue. You 
who buy gasoline and other oils, do you consider 
11 cents a barrel an exorbitant tax? It is less 
than 4% ofthecost to consumers of $3 per barrel. 
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As far as the rentals and taxes for oil prop- 
erty in Mexico are concerned, they are only five 
pesos per hectare (50c per acre) and are lower 
than in either Texas or Oklahoma; and the pay- 
ment of these taxes, which the American Asso- 
ciation of Oil Producers in Mexico refuses to 
make, would have meant only $880,000 in 1919, 
or about one cent per barrel on the output. Is 
there anything in this for the American people 
to get excited about? Let us admit, for the sake 


of argument, that Mexican oil laws are narrow - 


and unwise. Has Mexico a monopoly of unwise 
laws? How about the wonderful Espionage Act 
of the United States? 


Franklin K. Lane, former Secretary of the 
Interior, but now employed by one of America’s 
large oil companies, desires American interven- 
tion in Mexico, frankly giving as a reason, “We 
have got to get an outside supply of oil for 
development of the United States”. A statement 
widely published in Mexico, and credited to 
another American oil man doing business there, 
is: “If Mr. Carranza won't give us what we 
want, I’ll go down into Mexico City and set up 
a government that will’. With a view of pos- 
sibly doing something of the kind, the oil men in 
and about Tampico employed the rebel chief- 
tain, General Pelaez, at a monthly expense 
stated by Congressman La Guardia to be $190,- 
000, to stand between them and Carranza. It 
was one of General Pelaez’s lieutenants, General 
Herrera, that assassinated Carranza. The first 
pronunciamento of the new government in Mex- 
ico was distinctly soothing to the dil interests. 


Before the death of Carranza an enthusiastic 
writer in the Manufacturer's Record gave an elo- 
quent description of what he would like to have 
happen in Mexico. He said: “How great a bur- 
den Latin America could lift by bringing the 
world’s production of metals back to normal! 
“ow tremendous would be the burden lifted if 
Latin America would develop her oil fields and 
supply the mercantile marine of the earth with 
fuel and the tractors with gasoline! What a 
great help it would be in these troubled days if 
Mexican railroads were paying good dividends 
and if other Mexican securities were at a pre- 
mium on the world’s exchanges!” One can 
almost feel the great heart that is beating in 
sympathy for the poor landless, homeless Mexi- 
can peon—or somebody else, say Wall street! 
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Or is it the wail of the lost dollar, invested in 
Mexico when peon wages were 25 cents a day 
and dividends were 50% to 100% a year? 
The same paper, under another date, says 
astutely: 
“A country possessed of exceptional resources in raw 


' materials becomes subject to external pressures unless it 


facilitates the proper use and distribution of these prod- 
ucts. Mexico is blessed, or cursed, according to one’s 
point of view, by one of the most extraordinary oil fields 
in the world.” 

Much of the foreign protest against Carranza 
was against the legislation which put limits upon 
the exploitation of the peons. Before his presi- 
dency it was said that four-fifths of the natural 
resources of Mexico were in the hands of for- 
eigners, and that except in the south, where 
wages on the large haciendas have been good 
and the conditions fairly comfortable, their lot 
was a hard one. The peon needs to be educated 
and lifted tp. He needs to learn how to live. 
In many districts, back in the interior, the huts 
are of but one room, and for safety’s sake all of 
the livestock of the family is brought into the 
room at night—pig, hens, burro and dogs. Car- 
ranza wanted to rectify these conditions and to 
make it possible for the peon to occasionally 
have other food than the tortillas (corn cakes) 
and coffee, which usually make his meal. 

Respecting the American oil interests in Mex- 
ico, Mexican citizens living in Los Angeles have 
issued a manifesto charging that the very men 
in the United States who were loudly demanding 
intervention last year, were the same men who 
helped Villa and Pelaez by arms, ammunition 
and money, and in the same breath urged an 
embargo on arms to Carranza. In other words 
they helped to maintain a condition of banditry, 
and blamed Mexico and the Mexican people for 
it. They wish “law and order”, but laws must te 
of their making and “order” on their approval. 

Senator Capper said in the United States 
Senate that this country has become a den of 
robbers, and named scores of great financial in- 
terests in his statement. Well, if these great 
corporations have so defied and violated the let- 
ter and spirit of American laws which sought to 
curb them here, what could we expect them to do 
or be in Mexico! When Mexicans come to the 
United States they expect to obey American 
laws, and why should Americans who go to Mex- 
ico object to living up to the laws of Mexico? 
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Senate’s Mexican Committee 
"[ IS not customary for governments of one 
country toinvestigate governments of another; 
but the United States Senate has a Mexican 
committee, all of the sittings of which are held 
‘on this side of the line. This enables the com- 
mittee to get one side of the story. Learning of 
these sittings Luis Cabrera, Minister of Finance 
of Mexico, invited the chairman, Senator Fall, 
to come over and take a trip through Mexico, 
so as to learn just what kind of country it is, 
stating with some force that “looking into the 
Mexican situation through the keyhole of the 
door, your official investigation is distorted by 
the lenses of the prejudice of specially interest- 
.ed parties. Come to Mexico to see how our 
country is living and fighting its way to recon- 
struction through all sorts of obstacles both in- 
ternal and external.” 


Senator Fall did not accept this invitation, 
although it would have been better for his repu- 
tation had he done so. He has admitted that he 
has $75,000 invested in Mexican mining proper- 
ties, and it is feared that this condition does not 
make for judicial calmness and fairness. Thus 
far 257 witnesses were heard by the Fall com- 
mittee, and the so-called Association for the 
Protection of American “Rights” in Mexico has 
seen to it that everything that should be said 
against the Mexican government or the Mexican 
people came to the attention of the committee 
and was straightway sent out as propaganda to 
all American newspapers. 


The way these reports affected the papers to 
which they were sent can be judged from a char- 
acteristic editorial from the reactionary Boston 
Transcript, which we quote: 


“To put an end once and for all to the anarchy that 
has laid waste the land and ended the orderly life of the 
nation’s next door neighbor to the south is a duty that 
America owes first of all to her own self-protection and 
self-respect, to her injured living and her massacred 
dead; a duty that America owes to the peace and order 
of the western hemisphere, a duty that America owes to 
the peace and order of the world. In the discharge of 
that duty America neither needs nor should America 
accept a mandate from any international alliance. It 
is a duty to be discharged upon American initiative and 
under the compulsion of America’s conscience. For the 
pacification of Mexico its the next contribution that 
America must and will make to the peace of the world.” 


Or take the following in the reactionary New 
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York Times, accredited to Henry Lake Wilson, 
former ambassador to Mexico, and accused by 
the Mexicans as having been constantly plotting 
against the peace and happiness of the country 
and as in league with all the ecclesiastical and 
financial princes that have brought Mexieo into 
its difficulties. He said of President Wilson’s 
Mexican policy: 

“To date it has cost the people of the United States 
upwards of half a billion dollars. It has led to the vio- 
lent death of 300,000 Mexicans and to the death by pes- 
tilence and famine of 500,000 more. It has caused up 
to this week, the murder of 665 American citizens within 
Mexico; it has kept 80,000 of our troops on the border; 
it has left in the Mexican Treasury a deficit of more 
than $300,000,000 to replace a surplus of $100,000,000 
left by Diaz.” 


Don’t these statements have a grand sound? 
Don’t they make vou feel like rushing right in 
and cleaning things up in Mexico? They do, and 
that is what they were intended to do. But wait 
until you get some of the real facts. Let us con- 
sider some of them. 


Real Facts About Mexico 
M~ OR Lynn Dinkins, president of the 
Interstate Bank of New Orleans, after six 
weeks’ tour of Mexico, stated in the New York 
Tribune of April 11, 1920, that practically all the 
land which he saw in a trip which began at Vera 
Cruz and extended throughout the length and 
breadth of Mexico bore every evidence of close 
cultivation and great prosperity. He said: 

“We did not see a single bandit or hear of anv. We 
found conditions politically, financially and socially dif- 
ferent from the impressions we entertained before our 
departure. We travelled more than two thousand miles. 
by railroad within the limits of the Mexican republic, 
and our trains were all on time. The roadbeds of the 
Mexican railroads are better than those of the American 
lines.” 

William H. Ellis, banker and broker of 63 
Wall Street, New York, is authority for the 
statement,“Mexico without a doubt is the richest 
spot on the face of the earth and I have often 
thought that this is why there is so much trouble 
in that country”. 

Joseph Guffey, of Pittsburgh, president of the 
Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Corporation, 
after a seven weeks’ visit in Mexico ending in 
March, 1920, declared that at that time Mexico 
was more prosperous than at any other time in 
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_ its history and that American investments were 
as safe as Mexican investments. He considered 
Carranza “an intelligent, high-type, constructive 
and honest statesman, a man who has a definite 
objective and who is making rapid and system- 
atic progress toward its attainment”. He said: 
“Disorders are isolated and sporadic, and any 
one who says conditions in Mexico are chaotic 
talks without advantage of facts”. 

E. Fred Eastman, director of the Educational 
Department of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, after an extensive trip 
along the Mexican border returned with the pro- 
found conviction “that at least as many Mexi- 
cans are killed on this side of the border as there 
are Americans on the other side; but that when 
a Mexican is killed on this side of the border the 
newspapers say little or nothing about it, 
whereas every murder or holdup on the Mexican 
side is magnified in the American press”. 

The official list of Americans killed in Mexico 
in a period of eight years, made public by the 
American ambassador in July, 1919, totalled 
217. This number included those killed in the 
various invasions by American military and 
naval forces, those who were members of Mexi- 
ean rebel forces, Americans killed by Ameri- 
cans, Americans killed by bandits who were sup- 
ported by American money, and Americans 
killed by bandits who had ceased to be thus sup- 
ported and wished revenge. To offset this list 
is the statement that after the Villa raid 300 
unoffending Mexican farmers on the American 
side of the line, unarmed and defenseless, were 
killed by ‘Americans, to the slogan, “America 
for Americans”! 

Mexico has never offered to come into the 
United States and clean it up, despitethe fact that 
in the eight years following the overthrow of 
Diaz, in which the 217 Americans were killed in 
Mexico, 469 American negroes were lynchedon 
this side of the line. The whole country has 
been stirred by the stories which have been told 
about these Mexican atrocities, some even going 
so far as to see a plot by the Bolsheviki or the 


I. W. W. or the pro-Germans or somebody else’ 


planning together to extend the Mexican reign 
of terror northward and overthrow the Cnited 
States. Sounds like some story gotten up by the 
same parties that got up Mr. Palmer’s May Day 
riots and for the same purpose. 
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Senator LaFollette says: “More American 
citizens have been killed in the past two years 
in this country in lynching bees and race riots 
than have been killed from all causes during 
eight years of revolution in Mexico”. One thing 
that has greatly deceived the American people 
in this regard is the fact that New York papers 
have even gone so far as to give detailed stories 
of a revolt in Mexico City at a time when the 
city was absolutely calm. 

Mexicans could, if they would, point to Amer- 
ica’s record of 3,889 men and women hanged, 
shot, roasted and otherwise brutally lynched in 
America during the thirty- three peaceful years 
from 1885 to 1918, and inquire why we should 
be so disturbed over their troubles. They might 
remind us of the old adage, “Physician, heal 
thyself”. 

John Lind, ex-governor of Minnesota, and 
President Wilson’s personal representative in 
Mexico, says that anarchistic American business 
men in Mexico have attempted to evade payment 
of taxes in Mexico that were proper and right, 
and that they have caused annoyance and em- 
barrassment by objecting to laws and taxes 
which the Mexican government imposed and at- 
tempted to enforce. 

He states that many Americans have not 
treated the natives well, adding, “I saw Ameri- 
can-owned plantations where peons were herded 
by guards armed with revolvers, sawed off shot- 
guns and blacksnake whips. They were slaves 
to all intents and purposes. I came to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible for Americans to 
operate tropical estates without these condi- 
tions, and that it was a very great misfortune 
that they ever became involved in them. It only 
begets strife, ill feeling and revolution.” 

Mexicans claim that no honest, fair-minded 
Americans ever came to Mexico to go into busi- 
ness who did not succeed, but that they haye 
noticed that Americans have always given sup- 
port to every anti-governmental outbreak, and 
that it is not to be wondered at that such citi- 
zens are viewed with suspicion. There are thou- 
sands of Mexican laborers in Texas, New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, on the ranches, in stores, at 
work on the roads; and there are no more law- 
abiding or capable workers to be found. It is 
estimated that since the downfall of Madero 
600,000 Mexicans, mostly pure Aztecs, have en- 
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tered the Southwest, 100,000 of them since last 
Christmas. The arrival of these Mexicans has 
enabled Texas to surpass in agricultural prod- 
ucts every other state in the Union. Of the 
American soldiers in one of the regiments at El 
Paso 32% are of Mexican birth. This shows a 
friendliness by Mexicans for American institu- 
tions that ought to operate reversely. 


That money can be made in Mexico is shown 
by the records of the recent past. The Aguila 
Company had an original investment of $30,000- 
000 American gold in Mexico and, utilizing en- 
tirely the resources of Mexico as a source of 
profit, reported net profits of $14,000,000 in 
1918. The Dutch Shell Company paid a dividend 
of 48% on its preferred stock and 37% on its 
common stock in the same year, while the Pan- 
American Petroleum and Transport Company 
paid a dividend of 28% a quarter during the 
same period. 

In the first nine months of 1919 Mexico pur- 
chased more automobiles from the United States 
than did France. During the last three years im- 
ports from Mexico gained 70% over the 1913 
record, and exports to Mexico increased 110%. 
The leading newspaper of Mexico City, El Uni- 
versal, claims that Mexico is now as safe for 
purposes of trade and development as the Unit- 
ed States; and the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce declares that during the darkest days of 
the revolution the merchants of Mexico invari- 
ably discharged their St. Louis obligations. 

If it be claimed that in Mexico there isantipathy 
to aliens, let us in the United States remember 
the treatment innocent Germans and Russians 
have received here within the past few years, 
and say nothing. In the past special privileges 
were given to foreigners in Mexico, but if now 
all foreigners will be treated the same as the 
Mexicans themselves, is that not just? Other na- 
tionalities can get along with the Mexicans. 
There are more than three thousand Japanese 
families on one raneh, and there are other thou- 
sandsof Japanese merchants,restaurant keepers 
and coffee house proprietors located all over 
the republic. In November more than 3,400,000 
acres were granted as concessions under a plan 
to bring 45,000 German colonists a year into 
the republic. _ 

The relations between Mexico and America 
will be better when the people know one another 
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better and when both nationalities try to learn 
the other’s good points. There are tens of thou- 
sands of Americans now in Mexico who manage 
to get along. It is to be feared that many peons 
have been killed by Americans in Mexico of 
whom we never hear. It is certain that along 
the border many Americans have been guilty of 
cattle stealing and of the murder of Mexican 
citizens, no account of which ever gets into the 
American press. 

The fairness of the press toward Mexico may 
be judged from the fact that recently American 
employment agents went into Mexico to obtain 
help. So many responded that the Mexican gov- 
ernment sent ont circulars to all the Mexican 
governors warning them against unscrupulous 
agents and pointing out that many Mexicans 
in southern states were at that time unemployed. 
The way this was stated in the American papers 
was that a horde of Mexicans had fled across the 
border to escape the carnage which was then 
going on in Mexico!! 

Those who have practiced or condoned plug- 
hat anarchy in the recent past should not shriek 
too loudly over the lawlessness of others; and an 
examination of history in America during the 
past few years leads any honest mind to inquire 
why those who have failed to provide security 
for either Mexican or American lives in America 
could hope to provide such security for either 
Mexican or American lives if they had charge of 
Mexico. 

One of the things that nearly led the United 
States into war with Mexico last fall was the 
case of Jenkins, the American consul at Puebla. 
Jenkins was accused of conniving with bandits 
to discredit the Mexican government. Bail was 
fixed at $500 and friends paid it, but Jenkins 
insisted upon going to jail. Subsequently he 
made application for Mexican citizenship, and 
the case dropped from sight. Jenkins was ac- 
cused by Carranza of being self-captured, but 
the American Department of State scouted the 
idea that he would go so far as to sustain indig- 
nities and maltreatment merely for the sake of 
bringing down the wrath of the American gov- 
ernment upon Mexico. 

The sum total of all the disorders in Mexico 
during the seven years of Carranza’s adminis- 
tration may be fairly judged by the following 
item in the Wall Street Journal for December 
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17,1919, The trivial size of the American claims 
shows just how much fire there has been back 
of all the smoke about Mexican disregard of 
American rights: 

“Washington.—According to reports received here 
today, claims of approximately $30,226,235 have been 
made egainst the Mexican government by foreign in- 
terests owning property in Mexico, for damages sustained 
since the present government came into power. Amer- 
ican claims against the government totaled 139,914 
pesos (half-dollars). Spanish interests have presented 
claims totaling 14,764,453 pesos. The Turks, 3,530,467 
pesos ; Germans, 1,095,400 pesos; French, 282,841 pesos; 
Italians, 272,497 pesos; Swiss, 40,540 pesos; Chinese, 
38,663 pesos; Guatemala, 20,000 pesos; English, 9,907 





pesos; Holland, 7,770 pesos; Austria, 3,225 pesos, and. 


Mexican 10,020,558 pesos.” 
In other words, the Mexicans did one hundred 
_and five times as much damage to the Spanish, 
twenty-five times as much damage to the Turks, 
eight times as much damage to the Germans, 
twice as much damage to the French, twice as 
much damage to the Italians and seventy-one 
times as much damage to themselves as they did 
to the Americans. 


President Wilson Correct 


E IT be judged from the foregoing study of 

Mexican affairs that we believe President 
Wilson’s course with regard to Mexico has been 
the correct one, then that is just what we desire. 
Let no one think that Tue Gotpen Ace favors 
either of the Wall Street parties. Thoughtful 
men are looking away from both of them. Nev- 
ertheless where a man has performed a real 
service for the cause of liberty and right, as 
President Wilson has done with respect to Mex- 
ri he should not be deprived of the credit due 

m™. 

The executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in a statesmanlike manifesto, 
has said: 

“We call upon our people to be of all possible assist- 
ance to the people of Mexico in working out most serious 
problems under most distressing circumstances. We 
conceive it to be our province to be of service to the 
people of Mexico, to make every effort to understand 
their difficulties and their problems and to work with 
them in harmony in the solution of problems common to 
both peoples. We are unalterably opposed to any exer- 
cise of force by the United States to satisfy the desires 
of those Americans whose sole interest in Mexico is the 
exploitation of its workers. its boundless wealth of oil 
and minerals. In spite of tremendous obstacles and in 
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spite of difficulties of long standing, the Mexican peo- 
ple have continually striven toward the establishment of 
democracy, toward the elevation of their standard of 
living, and have never willingly consented to the imposi- 
tion of autocratic power. We commend the course of 
President Wilson in his conduct of policies toward Mex- 
ico and declare our approval and support of that policy 
of non-intervention and non-interference, not only in the 
past but for the future.” 

The President’s policy of friendliness and for- 
bearance regarding Mexico has been the right 
one. He said in 1915: “We shall triumph as 
Mexico’s friends sooner than we could triumph 
as her enemies, and how much more handsomely, 
with how much higher and finer satisfaction of 
conscience and honor’. We believe that the 
President's partial recovery of health was the 
only thing that kept this country out of war with 
Mexico in December, 1919, and that it was prob- 
ably Lansing’s attitude toward Mexico that 
called for the latter’s resignation. 

Prof. Frederick Starr of Chicago University 
was quoted as saying at Chicago on March 12, 
1920, that “a war with Mexico was planned and 
fixed up at the peace conference in Paris”. THE 
Goupen Ace is unwilling to believe that Presi- 
dent Wilson had anything to do with such an 
arrangement, no matter what representations 
were made by the association of oil and mining 
interests, styled the National Association for 
the Protection of American “Rights” in Mexico, 
which has been working to bring about such a 
war. These interests are always very ready for 
war and very patriotic, though never without 
profit. An official of the National City Bank is 
quoted as saying, “The reéstablishment of its 
[Mexico’s] government may be confidently -ex- 
pected when the European war no longer stays 
the hands of the other nations who have invest- 
ments there”. 

Mr. George Agnew Chamberlain, former Con- 
sul General in Mexico, is authority for the state- 
ment that Mexican commercial and official life 
is “stained with graft from the lowest tally clerk 
to the highest cabinet officer”. We are glad that 
he refrained from mentioning anything about 
graft in America. This would be too sad a sub- 
ject to have been so gently dismissed. It is con- 
tidently believed by millions of Americans that 
the loot and graft in America during and since 
the war would have made Alaric or Attila or 
Ghenghis Khan look like a beggar. And before 
the war, who did not hear of New York, and 
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Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, and Chicago, and 
San Francisco? Name almost any city, and the 
story was the same. 

Mr. Chamberlain wants a “benevolent” as- 
Similation of Mexico, preferably after the man- 
ner in which Britain assimilated Persia. He 
says: 

“We should offer a loan sufficient to put its finances in 
shape, bound up with a treaty which would give us direct 
supervision of its economic affairs. The second step 
should be to withdraw the present recognition unless 
that was accepted. Still failing acceptance, the third 
step should be embargo; the fourth, commercial block- 
ade; the fifth, a naval demonstration ; lastly, a military 
occupancy !”’—-simply a high-toned Mexican “hold-up”. 

If such a program becomes “necessary” 
Tae Gotpen Ace is of the opinion that there are 
numerous politicians, financiers and ecclesias- 
ties that could better be spared for military 
hardships than the fine type of American boy 

_that would ordinarily be selected. 

The minute the United States undertakes to 
oecupy Mexico, that moment and for good it 
loses the confidence and the trade of all Central 
and South America.. Such a war would take 
three years, require 400,000 troops, and would 
cost every year more than the present total 
American investments in Mexico. The peaple 
of France and Britain do not desire the United 
States to intervene in Mexico; and in ¢ase of an 
invasion all the Americans now there would 
perish, and many more. Among the people that 
live on the border war is desired by no one. 

It has been claimed that a treaty exists which 
guarantees to Mexico immediate Japanese as- 
sistance if Mexico should be attacked by another 
nation; and some color is lent to this claim by 
the enthusiastic reception in Mexico City early 
in January, 1920, extended to the Japanese crew 
of the vessel which brought eighteen carloads of 
arms and ammunition to Mexico by way of 
Pacific coast ports. 

Millions of Americans would believe that a 
war against Mexico would be simply a war for 
loot. They would believe that it is folly to add 
12,000,000 Indians to American population until 
America has solved the problem of how to treat 
the 10,000,000 Negroes already in her borders. 
And they do not forget that it is but a little time 
since 100,000 young Americans died to establish 
the principle of “self-determination of peoples” ; 
and the Mexicans have it now and should keep it. 


The Obregon Revolution 

HE latest Mexican revolution would not have 

occurred if Mr. Carranza had shown more 
confidence in the institutions of Mexico. The 
Mexiean constitution forbids the president to 
run for reélection or to interfere in any way 
with the popular vote. The term of office is four 
years. Carranza’s term was to have expired in 
December. The elections of the country were to 
have been held July 4, but have been postponed 
to Sunday, September 5. . 

Three principal candidates were in the field, 
Generals Obregon and Gonzales and Senor Bonil- 
las, referred to on page 647. General Obregon 
hails from the state of Sonora, on the Ameri- 
can border. Within this state are located the 
richest copper deposits in the world, all owned 
by American capitalists. 

The government of fhe state of Sonora has 
been exceptionally good. The civil governor, 
de la Huerta (not the Huerta who assassinated 


Madero), is an educated business man and a . 


good administrator. The military head, General 
P. Elias Calles, formerly a schoolmaster, is also 
an exceptionally capable man, of high integrity 
and proven ability. He has always stood for 
decency and morality and has excluded both 
liquor and the dance hall from places under 
his command, 

In Sonora the American dollar is the mediam 
of exchange. Sonora is in fact an Americanized 
state. It is the most prosperous state in Mexico 
at this time, having enormous cattle interests as 
well as mining and agriculture. 

Carranza rightly concluded that the state of 


Sonora would be strongly in favor of General 


Obregon, instead of the candidate Bonillas, upon 
whom he had set his heart. Perhaps he had no 
thought of attempting to overawe the elections; 
but it looked that way to the Sonorans when, in 
violation of the constitution, he attempted to 
send national troops into the state before they 
had been requested by the state government. 
The excuse made on his behalf is that he thought 
that the Yaqui Indians were about to revolt, and 


that he was afraid of Sonora’s loyalty to Mex- | 


ico in such an event; for the Yaquis had but a 
little time before elected the civil governor of 
the state, de la Huerta, their Supreme Chief. 
The Yaquis are, so to speak, the nobility among 
Mexican Indians. They occupy high ground 
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from which they have never been dislodged, are 
unconquered, unconquerable, well equipped and 
well armed. It is said they are able to do twice 
the work of an ordinary Indian. 

Sonora was willing to stay in the union if 
‘given assurances that federal troops would be 
kept out, but when this assurance was denied 
the Sonorans declared their independence. This 
Was a severe blow to Carranza; for the state had 
been contributing $1,000,000 per month to the 
central government and was almost incapable of 
invasion except through American territory. 
Critics of Carranza claim that he had already 
forced his own candidates into office in Nuevo 
Leon, Tamaulipas, Guanajuato and other places 
where opposing candidates had been elected. 

General Obregon of Sonora was Carranza’s 
minister of war, no doubt the ablest soldier in 
Mexico. He resigned as Minister of War on May 
1, 1917. He is said to be part Yaqui and part 
Irish, surely a formidable fighting combination. 
He has the reputation of being the only Mexi- 
can General that never lost a battle. His thou- 
sand-mile march from Sonora, through Sinaloa, 


Tepic, Jalisco and Michoacan to the city of: 


Mexico in 1914, which deposed Huerta and put 
Carranza-in power, was a remarkable military 
achievement. Obregon is less than forty years 
of age, a good horseman, deft with the machete, 
and has but one arm. He is a popular hero. 

When Sonora declared her independence Car- 
ranza ordered Obregon to Mexico City, appar- 
ently to watch his movements, and then forbade 
him to leave. But he did leave, fleeing from the 
capital by automobile April 13, placed himself 
at the head of all the brands of discontent in 
Mexico, and in a few days returned with three 
armies. Then Carranza fled. The revolution 
was a bloodless one. The civil governor of 
Sonora, de la Huerta, was made provisional 
president, to remain in office until November. 
Meantime the presidential election will be held, 
and it is expected that General Obregon will be 
chosen president. Pessimists say his election 
wil mean the turning of Mexico over bodily to 
American oil, copper, and land interests. It is 
too early to determine this. Obregon’s record in 
Sonora does not seem to justify such a gloomy 
view, but there is no doubt that in the death of 
Carranza the Mexican people lost a better cham- 
pion than Obregon is likely to make. — 
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The Los Angeles Times, referring to a visit of 
General Obregon to that city in September, 
1917, intimates that it was at that time that “the 
seeds that grew into the overthrow of Carranza 
were implanted”. Julia Carranza, daughter of 
Carranza, has filed a statement with the Ameri- 
can State Department claiming that she has 
documents to prove that General Obregon was 
guilty of Carranza’s death. : 

Obregon was trained for his prospective posi- - 
tion in 1918 by being taken by American army 
officers from one end of the United States to the 
other. He was given.a clear idea of America’s 
strength as a fighting nation, so as to convey to 
his mind the hopelessness of Mexico if it came to 
a question of war between the two countries. He 
is reported to have said that he would rather 
teach the Mexicans to use the tooth-brush than 
the rifle, would rather see them in schools than 
on the battlefields, and prefers, any day, a good 
electrician, machinist, carpenter, or farmer to a 
soldier. In June, 1920, 15,000 soldiers were de- 
mobilized, and 5,000 in July. Most of them have 
been set to work cultivating idle lands. 

Mexico’s troubles will not be settled until the 
lands that were stolen from the common people 
400 years ago are returned. They have some of 
their ejidos back, but they want them all. Those 
who hold the lands ery out in “holy horror” that 
Carranza and his followers are wicked com- 
munists. And communism is such a dreadful 
thing that if you are a Russian, and came to this 
country when you were two years old, and if you 
believe in ejidos, or anything that looks like 
them, back you go to Russia; for this is the Tand 
of the free and we do not stand for anything 
like ejtdos here. No, siree!. In this country we 
believe in letting the wealth get into the hands of 
the few, the same as in Mexico, and doing everv- 
thing possible to keep it there. That the people 
should not desire land, except plots large 
enough to hold them when they are no longer 
able to wurk, seems to be the view of some. 

The Bible does not teach communism. The 
experiment was tried in the early church and 
failed. The Scriptural proposition regarding 
restored humanity is, “They shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his fig tree” (Micah 4: 
4), subject to neither landlords nor communal 
ownership. In the Golden Age, now at hand, 
this will be the arrangement in all the earth. 
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What Say the Scriptures About Hell? 
(Continued) 


H AVING examined the word Sheol, the only 
word in the Old Testament rendered “hell”, 
and the word Hades, most frequently in the New 
Testament rendered “hell”, we now notice every 
remaining instance in Scripture of the English 
word “hell”. In the New Testament two other 
words are rendered “hell”; namely, Gehenna and 
Tartaroo, which we will consider in the order 
named. 
“Gehenna’ Rendered “Hell” 

This word occurs in the following passages, 
in all twelve times:—Matthew 5: 22, 29, 30; 10: 
28; 18: 9; 23:15, 33; Mark 9: 43 - 47; Luke 12:5; 
James 3:6. It is the Grecian mode of spelling 
the Hebrew words which are translated “Valley 
of Hinnom”. This valley lay just outside the 
city of Jerusalem, and served the purpose of 
sewer and garbage burner to that city. The 
offal, garbage, etc., were emptied there, and 
fires were kept continually burning to consume 
utterly all things deposited therein, brimstone 
being added to assist combustion and insure 
complete destruction. But no living thing was 
ever permitted to be cast into Gehenna. The 
Jews were not permitted to torture any creature. 

When we consider that in the people of Israel 
God was giving us object lessons illustrating his 
dealings and plans, present and future, we 
should expect that this Valley of Hinnom, or 
Gehenna, would also play its part in illustrating 
things future. We know that Israel’s priesthood 
and temple illustrated the royal priesthood, the 
Christian church as it will be, the true temple 
of God; and we know that their chief city was a 
figure of the New Jerusalem, the seat of king- 
dom power and center of authority—the city 
(government) of the Great King, Immanuel. 
We remember, too, that Christ’s government is 
represented in the book of Revelation (Revela- 
tion 21:10-27) under the figure of a city—the 
New Jerusalem. There, after describing the 
class permitted to enter the privileges and bless. 
ings of that kingdom—the honorable and glori- 
ous, and all who have right to the trees of lite— 
we find it also declared that there shall not enter 
into it anything that defileth, or that worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie; but only such as 
the Lamb shall write as worthy of life. This 
city, which thus will represent the entire saved 


world in the end of the Millennium, was typified 
in the earthly city, Jerusalem; and the defiling, 
the abominable, etc., the class unworthy of life 
everlasting, who do not enter in, were represent- 
ed by the refuse and the filthy, lifeless carcasses 
cast into Gehenna outside the city, whose utter 
destruction was thus symbolized—the second 
death: Accordingly, we find it stated that those 
not found worthy of life are to be cast into the 
“lake of fire” (Revelation 20: 15)—fire here, as 
everywhere, being used as a symbol of destruc- 
tion, and the symbol, lake of fire, being drawn 
from this same Gehenna, or Valley of Hinnom. 

“Therefore, while Gehenna served a useful pur- 
pose to the city of Jerusalem as a place for 
garbage burning it, like the city itself, was typi- 
cal, and illustrated the future dealings of God in 
refusing and committing to destruction all the 
impure elements, thus preventing them from 
defiling the holy city, the New Jerusalem, after 
the trial of the Millennial age of judgment shall 
have fully proved them and separated with un- 
erring accuracy the “sheep” from the “goats”. 

So, then, Gehenna was a type or ilustration of 
the second death—final and complete destruc- 
tion, from which there can be no recovery; for 
after that, “there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sins”, but only “fiery indignation which shall 
devour the adversaries”.—Hebrews 10: 26. 

Let us remember that Israel, for the purpose 
of being used as types of God’s future dealing 
with the race, was typically treated as though 
the ransom had been given before they left 
Egypt, though only a typical lamb had been 
slain. When Jerusalem was built, and the Tem- 
ple, representative of the true temple, the church, 
and the true kingdom as it will be established by 
Christ in the Millennium—her people typified 
the world in the Millennial age. Their priests 
represented the glorified royal priesthood, and 
their law and its demands of perfect obedience 
represented the law and conditions under the 
New Covenant, to be brought into operation for 
the hlessing of all the obedient, and for the con- 
demnation of all who, when granted fullest 
opportunity, will not heartily submit to the 
righteous ruling and laws of the Great King. 

Seeing then, that Israel’s polity, condition, 
ete., prefigured those of the world in the coming 
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age, how appropriate that we should find the 
valley or abyss, Gehenna, a figure of the second 
death, the utter destruction in. the coming age 
of all that is unworthy of preservation; and how 
aptly, too, is the symbol, “lake of fire burning 
with brimstone” (Revelation 19: 20), drawn from 
this same Gehenna, or Valley of Hinnom, burn- 
ing continually with brimstone. The expression, 
“burning with brimstone,” adds force to the sym- 
bol “fire”, to express the utter and irrevocable 
destructiveness of the second death; for burn- 
ing brimstone is the most deadly agent known. 
How reasonable, too, to expect that Israel would 
have courts and judges resembling or prefigur- 
ing the judgments of the next age; and that the 
sentence of those (figurative) courts of that’ 
(figurative) people under those (figurative) 
laws to that (figurative) abyss, outside that 
(figurative) city, would largely correspond to 
_ the (real) sentences of the (real) court and 
judges in the next age. If these points are kept 
in mind, they will greatly assist .us in under- 
standing the words of our Lord in reference to 
Gehenna; for though the literal valley just at 
hand was named and referred to, yet His words 
earry with them lessons concerning the future 
age and the antitypical Gehenna—second death. 


Shall be in Danger of Gehenna.—Matt. 5: 21, 22 


“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoéver shall 
kill shall be amenable to the judges; but I say 
unto you that whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause shall [future—under the 
regulations of the real kingdom] be amenable to 
the judges; and whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca [villain], shall be in danger of 
the high council but whosoever shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell [Gehenna] fire.” 

To understand these references to council and 
judges and Gehenna, all should know something 
of Jewish regulations. The “Court of Judges” 
consisted of seven men (or twenty-three—the 
number is in dispute), who had power to judge 
some classes of crimes. The High Council, or 
Sanhedrin, consisted of seventy-one men of rec- 
ognized learning and ability. This constituted 
the highest court of the Jews. and its supervi- 
sion was over the gravest offenses. The most 
serious sentence was death; but certain very ob- 
noxious criminals were subjected to an indignity 
after death, being refused burial and cast with 
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the carcasses of dogs, the city refuse, ete., into 
Gehenna, there to be consumed. The object of 
this burning in Gehenna was to make the crime 
and the criminal detestable in the eyes of the 
people, and signified that the culprit was a hope- 
less case. It must be remembered that Israel 
hoped for a resurrection from the tomb, and 
hence they were particular in caring for the 
corpses of their dead. Not realizing fully God’s 
power, they apparently thought that He needed 
their assistance to that extent. (Exodus 13:19; 
Hebrews 11:22; Acts 7:15,16) Hence the de- 
struction of the body in Gehenna after death 
(figuratively) implied the loss of hope of future 
life by a resurrection. Thus to such Gehenna 
represented the second death in the same figura- 
tive way that they as a people represented or 
illustrated a future order of things under the 
New Covenant. 


Notice that our Lord, in the above words, 
pointed out to them that their construction of 
the law, severe though it was, was far below the 
real import of that law, asit shall beinterpreted | 
under the real kingdom and its judges, which - 
theirs only typified. He shows that the com- 
mand of their law, “Thou shalt not kill,” reached 
much farther than they supposed; that mali- 
cious anger and vituperation “shall be” consid- 
ered a violation of God’s law, under the New 
Covenant; and that such as, under the favorable 
conditions of that new age, will not reform so 
thoroughly as to fully observe God’s law will be 
counted worthy of that which the Gehenna near 
them typified—the second death. However, the 
strict severity of that law will be enforced only 
in proportion as the discipline, advantages and_ 
assistance of that age, enabling each to comply 
with its laws, shall be disregarded. . 


The same thought is continued in 


Matthew 5:27 - 30 


“Ye have heard... But I say unto you... It is 
better for thee to lose one of thy members, than 
that thy whole body should be cast into Ge- 
henna.” 


Here again the operation of God’s law under 
the New Covenant is contrasted with its opera- 
tion under the Old or Jewish Covenant, and the 
lesson of self-control is urged by the statement 
that it is far more profitable that men should re- 
fuse to gratify depraved desires (though these be 
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dear to them as a right eye, and apparently in- 
dispensable as a right hand) than that they 
should gratify these, and lose, in the second 
death, the future life provided through the 
atonement for all who will return to perfection, 
holiness and God. 

Theseexpressions of our Lord not only serve to 
show us the perfection (Rom. 7:12) of God’s law, 
and how fully it will be defined and enforced in 
the Millennium, but they served as a lesson to 
the Jews also, who previously saw through 
Moses’ commands only the erude exterior of the 
law of God. Since they found it difficult in their 
state to keep inviolate even the surface signifi- 
cance of the law, they must now see the impossi- 
bility of their keeping the finer meaning of the 
law revealed by Christ. Had they understood 
and received His teaching fully, they would have 
cried out, Alas! If God judges us thus, by the 
very thoughts and intents of the heart, we are 
all unclean, all undone, and can hope for naught 
but condemnation to Gehenna (to utter destruc- 
tion, as brute beasts). They would have cried, 
Show us a greater priesthood than that of 
Aaron, a high priest and teacher able fully to 
appreciate and sympathize with our fallen state 
and inherited weaknesses, and let him offer for 
us better sacrifices, and apply to us the needed 
greater forgiveness of sin, and let him as a 
great physician heal us and restore us, so that 
we can obey the perfect law of God from our 
hearts. Then they would have found Christ. 

But this lesson they did not learn; for the ears 
of their understanding were “dull of hearing”. 
Hence they knew not that God had already pre- 
pared the very priest and sacrifice and teacher 
and physician they needed, who in due time re- 
deemed those under the typical Law Covenant, 
as well as all not under it, and who also in due 
time, shortly, will begin His restoring work— 
restoring sight to the blind eyes of their under- 
standing, and hearing to their deaf ears. Then 
the “vail shall be taken away’—the vail of ignor- 
ance, pride and human wisdom which Satan now 
uses to blind the world to God's true law and 
true plan of salvation in Christ. 

And not only did our Lord’s teaching here 
show the law of the New Covenant, and teach 
the Jew a lesson, but it is of benefit to the gospel 
church also. In proportion as we learn the ex- 
actness of God’s law, and what would constitute 
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perfection under its requirements, we see that 
our Redeemer was perfect, and that we, totally 
unable to commend ourselves to God as keepers 
of that law, can find acceptance with the Father 
only in the merit of our Redeemer, while none 
can be of that “body”, covered by the robe of His 
righteousness, except the consecrated who en- 
deavor to do only those things well pleasing to 
God, which includes the avoidance of sin to the 
extent of ability. Yet their acceptability with 
God rests not in their perfection, but upon the 
perfection of Christ, so long as they abide in 
Him. These, nevertheless, are benefited by a 
clear insight into the perfect law of God, even 
though they are not dependent on the perfect 
keeping of it. They delight to do God’s will to 
the extent of their ability, and the better they 
know His perfect law, the better they are able to 
rule themselves and to conform to it. So, then, 
to us the Lord’s words have a lesson of value. 


The point, however, to be specially noticed 
here is that Gehenna, which the Jews knew, and 


of which our Lord spoke to them, was not a lake © 


of fire to be kept burning to all eternity, into 
which all would be cast who get “angry with a 
brother” and call him a “fool”. No; the Jews 
gathered no such extreme idea from the Lord’s 
words. The eternal torment theory was un- 
known to them. It had no place in their theol- 
ogy, as will be seen. It is a comparatively 
modern invention, coming down, as we have 
shown, from apostasies of the dark ages. The 
point is that Gehenna svmbolizes the second 
death—utter, complete and everlasting destruc- 
tion. This is clearly shown by its being con- 
trasted with life as its opposite. “It is better 
for thee to enter into life halt, or maimed, than 
otherwise to be cast into Gehenna.” It.is better 
that you should deny yourselves sinful gratifica- 
tions than that vou should lose all future life, 
and perish in the second death. 


Able to Destroy both Soul and Body in Gehenna 
Matthew 10:28; Luke 12:5 


“Tear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell [Gehenna].” See also another account of 
the same discourse hy Luke—12:4, 5. 

Here our Lord pointed out to His followers 
the great cause they had for courage and brav- 
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ery under the most trying circumstances. They 
were to expect persecution, and to have all man- 
ner of evil spoken against them falsely, for His 
sake, and for the sake of the “good tidings” of 
which He made them the ministers and heralds; 
yea, the time would come, that whosoever would 
kill them would think that he did God a service. 
Their consolation or reward for this was to be 
received, not in the present life, but in the life to 
come. They were assured, and they believed that 
He had come to give His life a ransom for many, 
and that all in their graves must in consequence, 
in due time, hear the Deliverer’s voice and come 
forth, either to reward (if their trial had been 
passed in this life successfully), or to future 
trial, or judgment, as must be the case with 
the great majority who do not, in this present 
life, come to the necessary knowledge and 
opportunity essential to a complete trial. 

Under present conditions men are able to kill 
our bodies, but nothing that they can do will af- 
fect our future being (soul), which God has 
promised shall be revived or restored by His 
power in the resurrection day—the Millennial 
age. Our revived souls will have new bodies 
(spiritual or natural—“to each seed his own 
[kind of] body”),and these none will have liberty 
to kill. God alone has power to destroy utterly 
soul and body. He alone, therefore, should be 
feared; and the opposition of men even to the 
death is not to be feared, if thereby we gain 
divine approval. Our Lord’s bidding then is: 
‘Fear not them which can terminate the present 
(dying) life in these poor, dying bodies. Care 
little for it, its food, its clothing. its pleasures, 
in comparison with that future existence or being 
which God has provided for you, and which, 
if secured, may be your portion forever. Fear 
not the threats, or looks, or acts of men, whose 
power can extend no farther than the present 
existence; who can harm and kill these bodies, 
but can do no more. Rather have respect and 
deference to God, with whom are the issues of 
life everlasting—fear Him who is able to de- 
' stroy in Gehenna, the second death, both the 
present dying condition and all hope of future 
existence.’ 


Undying Worms and Quenchless Fires 
Matthew 18:8, 9; Mark 9:43 - 48 
Here it is conclusively shown that Gehenna as 
a figure represented the second death—the utter 
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destruction which must ensue in the ease of all 
who, after having fully received the opportuni- 
ties of a future being or existence through our 
Lord’s sacrifice, prove themselves unworthy of 
God’s gift, and refuse to accept it, by refusing 
obedience to His just requirements. For it does 
not say that God will preserve soul or body in 
Gehenna, but that init He can and will “destroy” 
both. Thus we are taught that any who are con- 
demned to the second death are hopelessly and 
forever blotted out of existence. 

[Since these two passages refer to the same 
discourse, we quote from Mark—pointing out 
that verses 44 and 46, and part of 45, are not 
found in the oldest Greek MSS., though verse 
48, which reads the same, is in all manuscripts. 
We quote the text as found in these ancient and 
reliable MSS.] “If thy hand offend thee, cut it 
off: it is better for thee to enter into life 
maimed, than having two hands to go into Ge- 
henna, into the fire that never shall be quenched. 
And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off: it is better 
for thee to enter halt into life, than having two 
feet to be cast into Gehenna. And if thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out: it is better for thee to 
enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, than 
having two eyes to be cast into Gehenna, where 
the worm dies not and the fire is not quenched.” 

After reading the above, all must agree with 
the prophet that our Lord opened his mouth in 
figures and obscure sayings. (Psa. 78:2; Matt. 
13:35) No one for a moment supposes that our 
Lord advised the people to mutilate their bodies 
by cutting off their limbs, or gouging out their 
eyes. Nor does He mean us to understand that 


the injuries and disfigurements of the present - 


life will continue beyond the grave, when we 
shall “enter into life’. The Jews, whom our 
Lord addressed, having no conception of a place 
of everlasting torment, and who knew the word 
Gehenna to refer to the valley outside their city, 
which was not a place of torment, nor a place 
where any living thing was cast, but a place for 
the utter destruction of whatever might be cast 
into it, recognized the Lord’s expression regard- 
ing lunbs and eyes to be figurative, and knew that 
Gehenna also was used in the same figurative 
sense, to syinbolize utter destruction. 

The Lord meant simply this: ‘The future life, 
which God has provided for redeemed man, is of 
inestimable value, and it will richly pay you to 
make any sacrifice to receive and enjoy that life, 
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- Should it eost even an eye, a hand or a foot, so 


that to all eternity you would be obliged to 
endure the loss of these, yet life would be cheap 
at even such acost. That would be better farthan 
to retain your members and lose all in Gehenna.’ 
Doubtless, too, the hearers drew the lesson as 
applicable to all the affairs of life, and under- 
stood the Master to mean that it would richly 
repay them to deny themselves many comforts, 
pleasures and tastes, dear to them as a right 
hand, precious as an eye, and serviceable as a 
foot, rather than by gratification to forfeit 
the life to come and be utterly destroyed in Ge- 
henna—the second death. 


But what about the undying worms and the 
unquenchable fire? ; 


We answer, In the literal Gehenna, which is 
the basis of our Lord’s illustration, the bodies of 
animals, etc., frequently fell upon ledges of 
rocks and not into the fire kept burning below. 
Thus exposed, these would breed worms and 
be destroyed by them, as completely and as 
surely as those which burned. No one was al- 
lowed to disturb the contents of this valley; 
hence the worm and the fire together completed 
the work of destruction—the fire was not 
quenched and the worms died not. This would 
not imply a never-ending fire nor everlasting 
worms. The thought is that the worms did not 


die off and leave the carcasses there, but contin- 


ued and completed the work of destruction. So 
with the fire: it was not quenched, it burned on 
until all was consumed. Just so if a house were 
ablaze and the fire could not be contrclled or 
quenched, but burned until the building was de- 
stroyed, we might properly call such an “un- 
quenchable fire”. 


Our Lord wished to impress the thought of 
the completeness and finality of the second 
death, symbolized in Gehenna. All who go into 
the second death will be thoroughly, complet-lv 
and forever destroyed. No ransom will ever 
again be given for any (Rom. 6:9): for none 
worthy of life will be cast into the second death, 
or lake of fire, but only those who love unright- 
eousness after coming to the knowledge of the 
truth. 

Not only in the above instances is the second 
death pointedly illustrated by Gehenna, but it is 
evident that the same Teacher used the same 
figure to represent the same thing in the symbols 
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of Revelation, though there it is not called Ge- 
henna, but a “lake of fire”. 

The same valley was once before used as a 
basis of a discourse by the Prophet Isaiah. 
(Isa. 66:24) Though he gives it no name, he de- 
scribes it; and all should notice that he speaks, 
not aS some with false ideas might expect, of bil- 
lions alive in flames and torture, but of the car- 
casses of those who transgressed against the 
Lord, who are thus represented as utterly. 
destroyed in the second death. 

The two preceding verses show the time when 
this prophecy will be fulfilled, and it is in perfect 
harmony with the symbols of Revelation; for it 
appertains to the new dispensation, the Millen- 
nium, the “new heavens and new earth” condi- 
tion of things. Then all the righteous will see 
the justice as well as the wisdom of the utter de- 
struction of the incorrigible, wilful enemies of 
righteousness, as it is written: “They shall be 
an abhorring unto all flesh”. 


Matthew 23:15, 33 


The class here addressed were not the heathen 
who had no knowledge of the truth, nor the low- 
est and most ignorant of the Jewish nation, but 
the Scribes and Pharisees, outwardly the most 
religious, and the leaders and teachers of the 
people. To these our Lord said: “How can ye 
escape the judgment of Gehenna?’ These men 
were hypocritical; they were not true to their 
convictions. Abundant testimony of the truth 
had been horne to them, but they refused to ac- 
cept it, and endeavored to counteract its influ- 
ence and to discourage the people from accept- 
ing it. And in thus resisting the holy spirit of 
light and truth, they were hardening their 
hearts against the very agency which God de- 
signed for their blessing. Hence they were 
wickedly resisting his grace, and such a course, 
if pursued, must eventually end in condemna- 
tion to the second death, Gehenna. Every step 
in the direction of wilful blindness and opposi- 
tion to the truth makes return more difficult, and 
makes the wrongdoer more and: more of the 
character which God abhors, and which the sec- 
ond death is intended to utterly destroy. The 
Scribes and Pharisees were progressing rapidly 
in that course: hence the warning inquiry of our 
Lord, “How can ye escape?” ete. The sense is 
this: Although you boast of your piety, you will 
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surely be destroyed in Gehenna, unless you 
change your course. 


Set on Fire of Gehenna—James 3:6 


“So [important] is the tongue among our 
members, that it defileth the whole body, and 
Setteth on fire the course of nature, and [or 
when] it is set on fire of Gehenna.” , 

Here, in strong, symbolic language, the Apos- 
tle points out the great and bad influence of an 
evil tongue—a tongue set on fire (figuratively) 
by Gehenna (figuratively). For a tongue to be 
set on fire of Gehenna signifies that it is set go- 
ing in evil by a perverse disposition, self-willed, 
selfish, hateful, malicious, the sort of disposition 
which, in spite of knowledge and opportunity, 
unless controlled and reformed, will be counted 
worthy to be destroyed—the class for whom the 
“second death,” the real “lake of fire,” the real 
Gehenna, is intended. One in that attitude may 
by his tongue kindle a great fire, a destructive 
disturbance, which, wherever it has contact, will 
work evil in the entire course of nature. A few 
malicious words often arouse all the evil 
passions of the speaker, engender the same in 
others and react upon the first. And continu- 
ance in‘such an evil course finally corrupts the 
entire man, and brings him under sentence as 
utterly unworthy of life. 


“Tarta roo” Rendered “Hell” 


The Greek word tartaroo occurs but once in 
the Scriptures, and is translated hell. It is 
found in 2 Pet. 2:4, which reads thus: 

“God spared not the angels who sinned, but 
cast [them] down to hell (tartaroo], and deliv- 
ered them into chains of darkness, to be re- 
served unto judgment.” 

Having examined all other words rendered 
“hell” in the Bible, and all the texts in which they 
occur, we conclude the examination with this 
text, which is the only one in which the word tar- 
taroo occurs. In the above quotation, all the 
words shown in Italic type are translated from 
the one Greek word tartaroo. Evidently the 
translators were at a loss to know how to trans- 
late the word, but concluded they knew where 
the evil angels ought to be, and so they made 
bold to put them into “hell”, though it took six 
words to twist the idea into the shape they had 
pre-determined it must take. 


‘ 
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The word tartaroo, used by Peter, very close- 
ly resembles Tartarus, a word used in Grecian 
mythology as the name for a dark abyss or 
prison. But tartaroo seems to refer more to an 


act than to a place. The fall of the angels who. 


sinned was from honor and dignity into dis- 
honor and condemnation, and the thought seems 
to be: “God spared not the angels who sinned, 
but degraded them, and, delivered them into 
chains of darkness.” 


This certainly agrees with the facts known to _ 


us through other Scriptures for these fallen 
spirits frequented the earth in the days of our 
Lord and the apostles. Hence they were not cast 
down in some place, but “down” in the sense of 
being degraded from former honor and liberty, 
and restrained under darkness, as by a chain. 
Whenever these fallen spirits, in. spiritualistic 
seances, manifest their powers through medi- 
ums, pretending to be certain. dead human 
beings, they must always do their work in the 
dark, because darkness is the chain by which 


they are bound until the great Millennial day of 


judgment. Whether this implies that in the 
immediate future they will be able to materialize 
in daylight is difficult to determine. If so, it 
would greatly increase Satan’s power to blind 
and deceive for a short season—until the Sun of 
Righteousness has fully risen and Satan is fully 
bound. 


Thus we close our investigation of the Bible 
use of the word “hell”. Thank God, we find no 
such place of everlasting torture as the creeds 
and hymn-books and many pulpits erroneously 
teach. Yet we have found a “hell,” Sheol, 
Hades, to which all our race were condemned-on 
account of Adam’s sin, and from wkich all are 
redeemed by our Lord’s death; and that “hell” 
is the tomb—the death condition. And we find 
another “hell” (Gehenna—the second death— 
utter destruction) brought to our attention as 
the final penalty upon all who, after being re- 
deemed and brought to the full knowledge of the 
truth, and to full ability to obey it, shall yet 
choose death by choosing a course of opposition 
to God and righteousness. And our hearts say, 
Amen! “True and righteous are thy ways, thou 
King of nations! Who shall not venerate thee, 
O Lord, and glorify thy name? For thou art 
entirely holy. And all nations shall come and 
worship before thee, because thy righteous deal- 
ings are made manifest.”—Rev. 15: 3, 4. 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY ~- 


NE question for each day is provided by this journal. The pnrent will find it interesting and hetpful 


to have the child take up a question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired. 





‘1. What did the unclean animals of Peter's” 


vision represent? 
Answer: The Gentiles. See Acts 10:28. 
9, Were the Jewish converts “astonished” 
because God had visited the Gentiles? 
Answer: See Acts 10:45. 
3. Were. the other apostles astonished also? 
Answer: See Acts 11:1- 3. 
4. What is meant by the expression “they of the 
circumcision’? 
Answer: The Jews. 
5. Has God been trying to convert the world? 
Answer: No; for God is almighty and all wise, and 
does just what He plans to do. See Isa. 55:10, 11. 


6. Then what has God been doing during the 


Gospel age? 
Answer: See Acts 15:14. 

7. When a young man takes out froma ‘certain 
family a girl “for his name”, what does the 
phrase mean? a 

Answer: He takes her for his bride. 


8. To “take out of them” a bride implies what? 
Answer: That there were others in the family whom 
he did not take as his bride. 
9. Would this imply that he hated the others 
and had no favors for them? 
Answer: No. 


-10. When Isaac took Rebecca did ther menubers 


of her family receive gifts also? . 
Answer: See Genesis 24: 53. 

11. What does the word Christ mean? 
Answer: Anointed. 

12. Is the title Christ applied to Jesus alone or 

is it also applied to the true church? 
Answer: See Romans 12:5; 1 Corinthians 12: 12, 27 
13. In olden times were persons anointed to be 
kings? 
Answer: See 1 Samuel 15:1. 

14. Was David anointed to be king some time 
before he actually becamc king? 
Answer: Yes; about seven years before. 

uel 16:13 ty? Samuel 2:4. 


See 1 Sam- 
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America’s Lost Liberties—A Symposium 


(Part 


ORN in the throes of revolution, the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America rests 

not upon bayonets, the divine right of kings, the 
sanction of ecclesiastical politicians or the 
tyranny of financial potentates, but upon the 
will of the American people, a will which 
functions at the ballot box in 
obedience to public opinion. 
If the time ever comes, or if 


One) 


to he allowed to preach just as often and just as loud as 
ourselves. We have learned this—have been taught it 
by persecution on the question of slavery. No matter 
whose the lips that would speak they must be free and 
ungagged. Let us remember that he does not really 
believe his own opinions who dares not give free scope 
to his opponent.”"—Wendell Phillips, at the twentieth 
anniversary of the Garrison mob 
in Boston. 

“If there is one thing we love 


it has already come, when in 
America the right of free 
and public discussion of all 
questions is forbidden, and a 
rule of force or craft or both 
takes the place of the rule of 
reason, then the American 
_ Republic as a democracy 
ceases to exist. We give a 
few quotations, which might 
be multiplied indefinitely, 
showing the truth of these 
statements. 

“They that can give up essen- 
tial liberty to obtain a litile tem- 


Every Order-Loving 


person should read “The Dis- 
tress of Nations, Cause—Remedy”’ 
and “The Beast at War’, in a 


subsequentissueof this Journal, 
by Judge Rutherford. 


Explanatory Note 


The shortage of paper still continues, but 
bezinning October first THE GOLDEN AGE 
will resume ifs usual size and increase the 
price fifty cents to cover the greatly in- 
eroased costs. This will make the price after 
October first $2.60 in the United States and 
$2.50 in Canada and in foreign territory. 
Meantime, however, subscriptions and re- 
newals will be accepted, until September 
thirtieth inclusive, at the present price— 
$1.50 domestic, and $2.00 Canadaand foreign. 


more than another in the United 
States, it is that every man should 
have the privilege unmolested to 
utter the convictions of his mind.” 
-——Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States. 

“TY have a right, I think, to 
advocate in the way of free speech, 
the altering and reforming of this 
Government of ours into either a 
socialism or a monarchy if I 
choose to do so; and no law of 
this country should close my 
mouth.”—Thomas R. Marshall, 
Vice-President of the United 
States, in address to representa- 








porary safety deserve neither 
liberty nor safety.”—-Benjamin 
Franklin. 


“Tt is a Constitutional right of this people to canvass 

‘public measures and public men. This privilege I shall 

defend in time of war and in time of peacc.”—Daniel 
Webster. 

“How shall we ever learn toleration for what we do not 
believe?) The last lesson a man ever learns is that liberty 
of thought and specch is the right for all mankind; 
that the man who denies every artieke of our creed is 





tives of The Associated Press, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, April 20, 1920. 

“To punish men for their beliefs is contrary to the 
spirit of American institutions and American history. 
It is right to punish overt acts; but the only way to 
deal with beliefs is to meet them, expose their fallacy 
and present the facts which prove them wrong. That 
is the American way.”—Calvin Coolidge, Governor of 
Massachusetts, Republican candidate for Vice-President 
of the United States. , 

“The tendency to crave and assert arbitrary power, to 
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. ‘worse 
‘November 17, 1919, when Congressman Ernest 
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.use power—either economic or’ political power—ruth- 


lessly, is more apparent with us than devotion to the 
cause of liberty. The true method is to trust the truth 
to find the remedy. Does a grievance exist? If it does 
not. then show that it does not. If it is exaggerated, 
limit it to the facts. To the degree that it exists, search 
for the remedy. If a wrong remedy is proposed, expose 
it. If the remedy proposed is worse than the grievance, 
demonstrate it. The motto for democracy must be, 
Educate, educate, educate. You can find no other 
security than the conscience and intelligence of the 
people.” [The purpose of this journal is to educate the 
people. |] 

“But you cannot at once educate and stifle opinion. 
There is hope in the free air. There is tonic in confi- 
dence in ultimate success of what you strongly believe 
to be true; but the policy of denying free expression of 
political opinions is death to the Republic; for that 
expression is its vital force. The practice of putting 
large discretionary powers at the disposal of officers 
needs a curb, The patriot in peace demands a govern- 
ment upon established principles; and he should always 
be ready to contest officialism and bureaucracy, with its 
readiness to suppress individual freedom by capricious 
administrative action and to install in departments of 


_ & supposed free government what is nothing short of a 


Supreme Court of the United States. 


“The law has no business whatever to interfere with 
any individual’s opinion nor with any organization to 


Spread that opinion. Opinion is absolutely free in this 


country. In so far as it is not we are defective in liberty, 
which is supposed to be one of our inalienable rights. 


‘If I attack a priest, the courts should punish me for 


plain assault, and not for being a Preshyterian.”—Dr. 


.Frank Crane, noted editorial writer, in the New York 


Globe. 


Suppression of Free Speech 


W E CAN scarcely afford to ignore such 
instances of suppression of. free speech as 


- that at Ardmore, Oklahoma, where United 


States Senator James A. Reed was rotten- 
egged, and the electric wires were cut, when he 
attempted to give an address on the League of 
Nations. 

We certainly cannot pass by in silence the 
offense at Ortonville, Minnesota, 


Lundeen was arrested by Sheriff Gowan as he 
was about to begin his speech on the same 


‘subject, was taken to the railway station, pushed 
into a refrigerator ear and the door locked, and 


was rescued only after the train had gone 
twenty miles. 


And in no possible way can we afford to pass 
by such a calm, dispassionate arraignment as 
is contained in the address of Frank I. Cobb, — 
editor of the New York World, December 11, © 
1919, before the Women’s City Club of New 
York. Mr. Cobb is now acknowledged as the 
greatest newspaper man in America; and his | 
words, from which we make selections, are those - 
of a thoughtful and experienced man. He said: — 

“Thomas Jefferson said that ‘The spirit of resistance 
to government is so valuable on certain occasions that I 
wish it always to be kept alive. It will often be exercised 
when wrong, but better so than not to be exercised at ; 
all.” If the author of the Declaration of Independence 


were to utter such a sentiment today the Post Office — 


Department could exclude him from the mail; grand 
juries could indict him for sedition and criminal syndi- | 
calism; legislative committees could seize his private 
papers and search them for evidence of Bolshevism, and 
United States Senators would be clamoring for his 
deportation on the ground that he had been tainted with 
the ribald doctrines of the Trench Revolution, and 
should be sent back to live with the rest of the terrorists,” 

“This theory that it is the duty of the government to 
protect the people from propaganda is Prussianism. It: 
was the gospel of his Imperial Majesty, the German 
Kaiser.” 

“The moment that a republican form of government 
sets itself up as the nursemaid of the people, to train 
their immature minds to suit its own purposes, and to 
guard them from all influences that it considers con- 
taminating, we already have a revolution and a revolu- 
tion backward, a revolution by usurpation.” - 


“God forbid that our supreme achievement in this 
war should be the Prussianizing of ourselves.” 


“The policy of repression that has been generally _ 
adopted by governors, mayors and police officials—in 
some cases by federal authority—to meet this propa- 
ganda of radicalism is fatal. ‘Two thousand years of. 
history bear witness to its folly. Nobody ever succeeded 
in bettering the weather by putting the thermometer 
in jail, and nobody will ever remove the causes of unrest 
and discontent by trying to suppress their manifesta- 
tions.” 

The Times-Independent of Streator, Illinois, 
after noting the attempt made in that city to 
suppress a lecture on economics by Scott 
Nearing, and after admitting that though not 
an advocate of Nearing’s philosophy the editor .. 
had received great benefit from the address and 
wished that every person in the city might have - 
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enjoyed it, concluded with the following obser- 
vation: 

“We fought the war to kill tyranny and despotism. 
We seem now to be in danger of establishing the most 
sinister of all tyrarinies, a dictatorship of force to curb 
the free, spontaneous expression of ideas. We are getting 
hysterical and losing our sense of perspective, damning 
everybody who does not wear a conventional label. It is 
one thing to deport aliens who repudiate our institutions 
and preach violent resistance to them and quite another 
to leok with suspicion on every liberal-minded person 
who seeks drastic reforms, instead of being content to 
platitudinize about them.” 


Debauchment of the Press 


pee the worst form of suppression of 
free speech is that form of suppression 
which silences important news, information of 
vital interest to all the people because it affects 
them financially or socially or spiritually, and 
which by artificial playing up of murders, sports 
- and other items of little or no real value keeps 
the people from giving any serious attention to 
the things that are of real importance to them. 


But the debauchment of the press goes further 
than the suppression of important news and the 
magnifying of unimportant news. There is 
almost no limit to the damage that can be done 
to a just cause by its deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion heralded to millions of people through 
thousands of widely circulated sheets in the 
' same way and on the same day. 


Mr. Cobb, in the great address to which we 
have referred, even went so far as to say that 
during the war “Government suppressed the 
truth, government distorted the truth; govern- 
- ment lied glibly and magnificently when occasion 
seemed to require”. ‘ 


Not out of harmony with Mr. Cobb’s statement, 
is that of Judge George W. Anderson in an 
address before the Harvard Liberal Club in 
Boston in January. Judge Anderson was 
District Attorney in-.Boston while the scare over 
German spies was at its height, and therefore 
had the best of opportunities to know the facts. 
He said: — 

“I assert as my best judgment, grounded on the infor- 
mation that I can get, that more than 99% of the adver- 
tised and reported pro-German plots never existed. I 
think it is time that publicity was given to this view. I 
doubt the Red menace having more basis in fact that 
the pro-German peril. I assert the significant fact that 
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many of the same persons and newspapers that were ~ 


faking pro-German plots are now promoting ‘the Red 


Terror’. There are Reds; probably there are dangerous © ¥ 
Reds. But they are not half as dangerous as the prating 


pseudo-patriots who under the guise of Americanism are = 
preaching murder, ‘shooting-at-sunrise’, and to whom © . 
our church parlors and other public forums have hitherto ~ 

been open.” 7 


In view of what happened in the primaries of ©. 
Michigan and other states no one doubts that if 
the voters of the Republican party could have 
had their way they would have chosen as their .. 
candidate for President Hiram W. Johnson, '- 
United States Senator from California; but he 
is not as acceptable to Wali Street as a man who. 
will stand in any position without hitching, and 
who can be trusted to do at all times exactly as - 
he is told by the men higher up. 
Johnson, in a speech delivered January 13, 1920, 


before the Brooklyn Republican County Com- - . 


mittee, gave his opinion of the condition of a 
large section of the press in this country in the ~ 
following remarks: 


“The fathers of this country recognized, and none. 
since has dared to differ with them, that'a republic such 
as ours, where legitimate opinion of the majority rules, 
can last only as long as there is freedom of speech, — 
freedom of the press and the right of the people — 
peaceably to assemble. Public opinion is formed by a 
free press, peaceable assemblage and free speech. Censor- 
ship, propaganda and big business interests have made 
of a large part of the press anything but the medinm of 
expression of legitimate and honest public opinion. We . 
must, therefore, the more zealously guard free speech 
and the right of peaceable assemblage. We can continue ” 
as a republic only by free public opinion.” a 

“Censorship and governmental propaganda first cur- 
tail and limit freedom and then destroy it. In the last 
few years we have been filching from taxpayers millions — 
of money for governmental propaganda, not to dissemi- — 
nate information, but to hide defects and deficiencies 
and to praise what was not always praiseworthy. If any: ~ 
group, even a governmental group, has the right with 
the public funds to feed misinformation to the people, 
the shackling of freedom is not far distant.” ve 


Dangers of Suppressing Free Speech “a 
7, HE statement of Benjamin Franklin is still .: 

true that “Freedom of speech is a principal 
pillar of free government; when this support is. «: 
taken away the constitution of a free society is” 
dissolved and tyranny is erected on its ruins”. 
The worst of it is that the kind of tyranny that 
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is inevitable is not evident on the surface. A 
“benevolent” tyrant who honestly believes that 
radical papers should be suppressed in the 
interests of all the people thereby extends an 
urgent invitation to the radicals to get into 
power by fair means or foul, and when they do 
get into power to suppress all the reactionary 
papers. It was noteworthy at Berlin that the 
first seizures by the radicals were the newspaper 
offices. In a message to Congress President 
Wilson has said pointedly and truthfully: “The 
seed of revolution is repression”. 


_Another natural effect of an attempt at sup- 
pression is the common knowledge of students of 
history that every effort to suppress a teaching 
greatly extends the influence of that teaching 
because it whets the public’s curiosity in the 
doctrines banned. When the Germans invaded 
Belgium and suppressed all the Belgian papers, 
one paper managed to live on for four years, 
‘during the entire time of the occupancy of the 
country. This paper, La Libre Belgique, was 
written, printed and circulated under the very 
noses of the Germans, pasted on the walls of 
their apartments and even earried into the 
prisons and circulated among the inmates right 
while an army of spies was hunting for those 
responsible forits publication, and sentences of 
fifteen vears in prison awaited the guilty if 
found. Similarly, when workers in Seattle con- 
cluded they were not given proper opportunity 
for the exercise of free speech, they found an 

_opportunity to exercise their prerogatives by 

purchasing a plot of fifty acres of land just 
outside of the city; and here, on oceasion, eight 
thousand people have assembled in the open to 
hear such subjects discussed as one may hear 
any Sunday afternoon in Hyde Park, in the 
eenter of the great city of London, without any 
‘interference from anybody. 

It.is unfavorable conditions and not unfavor- 
able words that lead to discontent. The expres- 
sion of the discontent in words is a safety valve 
against expression in deeds. Almost any person, 
with even a moderate amount of brains, per- 

 ceives the utility of a safety valve and knows 
the futility of attempting to do away with the 
_ unpleasant noises it sometimes makes. We give 
a. number of expressions on this subject from 
sources that should command respect: 

. “No people, no institution whose history is recorded 
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in the annals of civilization, that ever sought safety upon’ 
the road of intolerance survived, or deserved to survive. 


That road was laid out by bigotry, inspired by indolence, | . 


abetted hy stagnation. It is lighted by the flickering 
fires of eannticnm: It-is not the road for us. *—Bulletin 
of The American Exchange National Bank. 


“Why are some of us so afraid today to let its 
[democracy ’s| aims and methods be overhauled? Mob 
mind, repression and fanatic denunciation of radicalism 
are no way to correct maladjustments. To remedy the 
shortcomings of democracy by suppressing freedom of 
discussion is like burning down the house to destroy 
the rats.”-—Professor David Saville Muzzey, of Columbia 
nea April 25, 1920. 


No problem can be intelligently solved in a represen- © 
tative democracy without the fullest and freest discus- 
sion. We must rely for our political atid economic — 
stability—for the permanence of our institutions—net 
upon the prosecuting attorney and the jailer, but upon 
that organized self-control, which is both the substance 
and the soul of popular government. I am well aware 
that unrestricted freedom | of speech in respect to political 
and economic matters may often be a nuisance and may 
sometimes be a menace; but life is filled with nuisances 
and menaces, and clumsy attempts to cure them by 
drastic remedies have uniformly proved worse than the 
disease.”—Frank I. Cobb, Editor of the New York 
World, in an address before the Economic Club of New 
York. 

“Ours is a government by public opinion and its pros- 
perity depends on the freedom of forces which mold 
public opinion. If you deny to a group of men the 
right to say what you think is wrong, it will not be long 
before you will lose the right to say what you think -is 
right. You can retain freedom of speech for yourself 
only by granting it to others. Defense of their freedom 
is self-defense. When men are emotionally stirred over 
real or supposed wrongs they need the safety valve which 
speech gives them. It may be dangerous to permit some 
opinions to be expressed; it is more dangerous not to 
permit them to be expressed: The attempt to prevent | 
an explosion in the boiler by sitting on the safety valve 
is obviously futile and foolish. It invites disaster: 
‘Suppression is the seed of revolution.’ History has 
demonstrated it.’—Dr. Henry E. Jackson, United 
States Bureau of Education. ae 

“Thoughtful individuals assumed as a matter of course 
that as soon as the war ended the free expression of 
opinion would be resumed. They took it for granted 
that the fundamental doctrine of free speech and free 
assemblage and a free press were as sound as ever, and’ 
that no one would dispute them in time of peace. But 
there have been two unexpected and alarming develop- 
ments in this connection. The first is that a considerable 
proportion of the people seem, as a result of the suspen- 
sion of their habit of thinking, to have lost that habit, 
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Their mental faculties seem to have atrophied from 
disuse. 

“The second is that an even larger proportion of the 
people have grown so accustomed to.censorship and 
suppression that they want these continued. They don’t 
want free speech and free assemblage and a free press 
any more. It doesn’t occur to them that while the ideas 
which are now being suppressed are obnoxious to them, 
the day will surely come, if the principle of suppression 
is established, when ideas of their own will be denied 
utterance. The Russian monarchists were highly agree- 
able to the institution of a censorship under the Czar; 
they are not so pleased with the censorship established 
by Lenine.” 


Is ‘American Liberty To Be Destroyed? 


NITED STATES Senator Joseph I. France, 

in an article in the New York American, 
January 14, 1920, gave in caustic language his 
opinion of the forces which have been working 
together, and are still working together, in a 
conspiracy to destroy the last vestiges of 
American liberty and to make this a land in 
which only special interests dare have a word to 
say about how things should be done, no matter 
what the efforts or sufferings or achievements 
of others on behalf of the common people may 
have been. He said: 

- “And now we sec, O strange and self-revealing incon- 
sistency, these same stone-faced, bone-headed and hard- 
hearted Bourbon reactionaries who, but a few short 
weeks ago in holy surplices, with deep emotion, were 
‘with such cant and smug phrase telling us that we were 
now our brother’s keeper, advocating the policy of 
cleansing our own country, not by the educational eradi- 
cation of false doctrines from the unfortunate minds 
which dwell in darkness; not by the disinfecting power 
of free discussion; not by the resistless power of reason, 
but. by ruthless repression of violence and the wholesale 
deportation of the undesirable unfortunates.” 


On the Senate floor, at about the same time, 
this great statesman said: 
“We fought for democracy and liberty, and we are 
threatened with losing both. The Espionage Act should 
' be repealed. If we would restore the liberties which the 
American people enjoyed before the war, discontent 
would be very largely dissipated. The cure for discon- 
tent is not less liberty, but more liberty. Autocracy is 
government by repression. Democracy is government 
by discussion. We ‘have been substituting repression for 
discussion. While we were democratizing the rest of the 
world we have been autocratizing ourselves.” 


Laurence Housman, noted British author, in 
@ sarcastic letter printed in the New York 
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Times, May 23, 1920, calls attention to the fact 
that there is vast difference between an active, 
pulsating, vital liberty and a liberty which, he 


suggests, is merely a “statue” of one that has ~; 


really ceased to exist. He makes a pley upon 


words by referring to our “Statue of Liberty” — 


as being only a statue of what we once had. Of 
what he learned had happened in the United 


States within a few months prior to his visit he: 


told: 


“How at the fiat of a certain ‘legion’ lawful public 
mectings were forbidden ; how difficult it was in certain 
states for colored men to obtain even a semblance of 
their lecal rights; how certain labor demonstrators in 
the Far West “had been shot down from a landing stage, 
tried for their own murder, acquitted and released, but 
none of their self-confessed assailants charged in their 
place; how Socialists elected by the people were not 
allowed to take their seats; how police raiders made 


domiciliary search without warrant; how arrest. and- 


imprisonment of suspects for deportation took place with 
so little regard for legal sanction that a judge from the 
bench denounced the whole process as an outrage upon 
the Constitution; how for months at one big industrial 
center the local authorities denied to organized labor the 
right to hold open meetings as ‘not conducive to the 
publie welfare’; how for testing out that right as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution (after applying for a permit 
and being refused) six men were sent to jail for a 
month.” 


Suppression of Economic Discussion . 
HAT subject is it that today is on every- 


body’s lips?—The industrial situation, is. 


it not? What subject is it that workingmen and 
other men ought to discuss until they arrive ‘at 
basic truths?—The relations of master and 
workmen, is it not? 
League of Industrial Democracy, a natiorial 
organization composed of liberal members ‘of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, had to say on 
this matter in the Baltimore News of.May 1, 
1920; and it is impossible to read the statement 
without admiring the courage of. the noble- 


minded men who made the manifesto (and paid __ 


for its insertion at advertising rates). 
statement follows: 


The 


“The defense of these constitutional, time-honored .~ 
rights thus falls upon some who. are opprobriously called - “ 


radicals. It seems at first to be a curious paradox. “A 


conservative press, bench, bar and pulpit hound the'- 
officials who are sworn to uphold the laws not to be too, 


squeamish about the legality of their acts; and subserv- 
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ient officials not unwillingly invade the home, club the 
defenseless, use evidence obtained illegally, flout the 
spirit of the Constitution and even the letter of the law. 
Judges, generals, prosecuting attorneys, editors, candi- 
dates for high office, university officials, constabulary 
and detectives vie with one another in their incitement 
to tevolutionary and lawless acts. 

“There are evidences of social breakdown which we 
cannot afford to ignore. There is dead festering tissue 
to be removed from the wounds of the body politic. At 
this very moment ideas are taking shape in the minds 
of common men everywhere, which should freely be 
allowed to make their way, if they can, into laws and 
regulations. Their champions are pioneers, statesmen, 
- saber builders, forerunners of a new and better social 
order. Old things will pass away; and the foolish, 
seared people who are trying to hold on to them are not 
true conservatives at all, but blind and reckless revolu- 
.tionists, instinctively ready to tip over the table when 
_ they do not like the way the game is going, crying out 
‘for new laws—not to meet a need, but to prevent 
_ reformers from pointing out a need and from talking 
' about remedies.” 


What is the meaning of the expression so 
_ often and so gliby quoted, “One-hundred-percent 
, American”? Does it mean a man who happens 
to agree with us in one hundred percent of our 
private opinions? Does it mean a man who is 
_ for one hundred (or more) percent profit in his 


hundred percent strong for the interests of all 
‘the people, and not merely for such of them as 
happen today to have more of this world’s goods 
than their fellows? Is it “One-hundred-percent 
' American” to insist that the minority, whether 
_ right or wrong, must cease to speak and cease to 
- think? President Wilson once wrote: “The only 
way to keep men from agitating against griev- 
. ances is to remove the grievances”. That state- 
ment is still true, but there are some among us 
who seem to reason that the only way to keep 
‘men from agitating against grievances is to 
_ break their heads and imprison them if they 
attempt to try to use the brains with which 
nature has endowed them. 


The Baltimore Sun, in its issue of October 
14, 1919, said: 

' “Any man, woman or child who believes that 
Bolshevism, Socialism or syndicalism is a good thing 
has a right to say so, provided they do not advocate 
violence or disobedience to the laws:of the country in 
“eonnection. with their propaganda. Unless we have 
absolute freedom of speech in regard to all public ques- 
tions, many reforms as desirable as Bolshevism is 


‘own business, or does it mean a man who is one- 
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undesirable would be rendered impossible, and progress 
would be a dream.” 


Federal Judge Bourquin, of Montana, in 
releasing one John Jackson on a writ of Habeas 
Corpus in March, 1920, made the following . 
statements from the bench: OT 

“From August, 1916, to February, 1919, the Butte . 
union of the Industrial Workers of the World was dis- 
satisfied with working places, conditions and wages in — 
the mining industry, and to remedy them were discus< 
sing ways and means including strike if necessary. In 
consequence its hall.and orderly meetings were several .. 
times raided by employers’ agents, federal agents and 
soldiers duly officered, acting by federal authority and . 
without warrant. The members, men and women, many ” 
of whom a familiar principle concludes are citizens of 
the United States, made no resistance save oral protests, . 
no retaliation, and there was no disorder save by the : 
raiders. 

“These, armed, forcibly entered, broke and destroyed 
property, searched effects and papers, seized papers and 
documents, cursed, insulted, beat, dispersed and bayo- 
netted members by order of the captain commanding, | 
likewise entered petitioner’s adjacent living apartment, — 
insulted his wife, searthed and seized his papers, several - 
times arrested him and others, and in general in an 
orderly and populous city perpetrated an orgy of terror, 
violence and crime against citizen and alien in public 
assemblage, whose only offense seems to have been 
peaceable insistence upon and exercise of a legal right. 

“ .,. They [the raiders] are the spirit of intolerance 
incarnate, and the most alarming manifestation in 
America today. Thoughtful persons who love this. 


country and its institutions see more danger in them |. 


and in their practices, and the government by hysteria 
that they stimulate, than in the miserable, baited ‘Reds’ 
that are ‘the ostensible occasion of it all.” 


The Hidden Hand of Wall Street 


N his book on “The New Freedom”, page 136, 

President Wilson made the statement that 
“We have become one of the worst governed — 
countries in the civilized world, no longer a: _ 
government by the will and conviction of the 
majority, but a government by the will and — 
duress of small groups of dominant men.” As — 
this statement was made before he took office, | 
President Wilson might not endorse this view at 
the present time; but it shows what was once his 
expressed thought, even though he held and ~ 
holds different views not publicly expressed. 

Despite this severe statement these “dominant 
men” have fared well at President Wilson’s .... 
hands. Immediately after the armistice he. - 
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recommended that Congress sicela at once 
remove all the restrictions which had been 
. imposed upon them during the war—restrictions 
. $0 light that their profits made during that 
period stagger the mind. But he deliberately 
vetoed a Congressional act repealing, the 
Espionage law under which honest ‘Christian 
citizens were persecuted, and forgot to request 
that the people should have restored to them 
at once the rights of free speech, free press and 
_ free assembly that would enable them to exercise 
& measure of supervision over these great. and 
_ powerful interests, and thus protect themselves 

from what many men now see impending—a 
government by plutocracy. One of these men is 
James Couzens, the millionaire mayor of 
Detroit. He has stated that: 


“A smoke screen is being spread to mask the operations 
. of a predatory minority in this country, and that screen 
is labeled ‘Bolshevism’. It is an epithet used to brand 
those who would in any way change our social condition.” 


Are there no social conditions in this country 
_ that need to be improved? How about the steel 
business, for example, where the inhuman 
. twelve-hour day still persists, with its seven-day 
- week, and where seventy-two percent of the 
workers have a wage that is below the bare- 
comfort level? Why should any thinking man 
who loves this country be opposed to a discus- 
sion of these conditions or of the supplementary 
fact that the profits of the steel trust now 
‘amount to fourteen million dollars per month? 


‘Representative Huddleston, of Alabama, in 
‘ .@ speech in Congress January 17, 1920, said: 


“It is amazing to observe the champions of the 
‘reactionary hysteria, which is part of the aftermath of 
the war, charging furiously at paper dragons, calling 
them ‘Bolsheviks’ and ‘radicals’, . They beat their 
tomtoms and shout; from their noise one would think 
there was a real conflict. For their personal or class 
' advantage they work upon the people’s fear. But all 
this is mere stage play. The profiteer who would escape 
unscathed, the war contractor who would stand secure 
in his mask of patriotism, speculators, big financiers, 
imperialists, and those who would gain money and place 
out of the agony of the world—they would strike at their 
~ -erities and those who papence their methods and their 
he on ? 

Phe Committee of Forty-eight, whose activi- 
- -ties had much to do with the new Farmer-Labor 
_ party at Chicago, in its manifesto to the 
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American people has made the following . ~ 
statements: . 
“The present and the future are in the hands of two © 
political parties who have no differences in aimrexcepting 
plunder. They are revealed to themselves and to the ~ 
people as a single group moved only by their commen 
purpose of making government a profitaine business for 
themselves and far the intcresie who finance thei? 
periodical sham battles. Partisan plots form their 
habitual answer to the cry for popular reforms. Our 
government will remain irresponsive and irresponsible 
to the people so long as it is controlled by men who are 
responsive and responsible to the enemies of the people. 
“The dominating groups of the two political organi- 
zations have turned over the actual government of the 
land to reactionary and predatory interests and contented 
themselves with the honors and emoluments of office as 
the servants of those interests. They have challenged 
our right to free speech and free assembly, and ignored 
our right to a decent living for a day’s work. They 
have met the nation-wide demand for constructive ~:~ 
thought and deed with vague rhetoric and the aimless. 
repetition of dusty political phrases that have no mean- 
ing in a world of facts. In the face of these [and other 
stated] grave problems they have shown that they are’. — 
without the vision of statesmanship, the courage of 
leadership, or the conviction of patriotism.” : 


Will Durant, writing.in The Nation, May 1, 
1920, goes so far as to say that the captains of - 
industry in America are deliberately trying to 
destroy the United States Constitution and .. 
everything for which it stands. His aeiele 
declares: 


“There will be no need for freedom in a eile in 
which a few men will undertake to decide everything. .. 
In short, a small number of powerful and cultureless, 
men are bringing about, by violence and bloodshed and. 
illegality of every kind, a revolution in America: the. . 
rapid replacement of our nineteenth century structure of. . 
freedom of work, thought, and speech by a system in. | 
which a handful of men ‘with open brutality rule millions 
of men reduced to open slavery. . 

“For this end labor organizations must be broken, | 
whether by provoking strikes when the workers are weak _ 
and the company is ahead with orders, or by using the — 
military power of the government to enforce submission’ 
to reduced standards of life. For this end, all sincere 
political opposition must be eliminated, even if the ‘~ 
Constitution must, for this purpose, be overridden and 
broken into fragments. o 

“The only parties who may share in the game of - 
legislation must be those who accept the situgtion with 
grace, and promise their codperation to maintain it. And 
if any man, agitated by a sentimental preference for ‘our 
ancient liberties’, or other nonsense of that kind, shall : 





endeavor to arouse his fellows to the reality growing 

up about them and upon them, he will find every 

newspaper in the land proving to a docile public that he 

is disloyal to the government and is advocating the 
. nationalization of women.” . 

As a sample of the power of plutocracy 
abroad, attention is called to the fact that the 
British South Africa Company has illegally 
taken from the natives seventy-two millions of 
acres of tilled land and pasturage and divided 
the natives’ cattle among the agents of the com- 
pany. The natives now have to pay heavily for 
permission to remain in their own homes, homes 
which have been in the possession of their 
ancestors from time immemorial. 





Invasion of the Right of Assembly 


ITED STATES Senator Hardwick, in an 
address in New York, January 28, 1920, 
said: 


“The right of the people peaceably to assemble has 
become a dead letter. That it should be restored to the 
old vigor it once had in America no lover of liberty can 
dispute. There are other rights for which we Americans 
have always stood, which in these days of manufactured 
hysteria we are losing. The right to a writ of habeas 
corpus is one of them. It is one of the bulwarks of 
‘American liberty. Another principle of Americanism 
that has been violated is that the property and home of 

_ the American resident shall remain immune from seizure 
and unreasonable search.” 


A case which attracted much attention was 
that which occurred at Duquesne, Pennsylvania, 
on Sunday, May 9, 1920. Duquesne is a small 
steel town on the outskirts of Pittsburgh. Its 
mayor is its chief magistrate and is president of 
its national bank. Although the Constitution of 

- Pennsylvania, in harmony with the Constitution 
‘of the United States, provides that “the citizens 
have a right in a peaceable manner to assemble 
together for their common good,” the mayor has 
the power to decide whether such meetings are 
“detrimental to the public interest” and has 
made the boast that “Jesus Christ could not 
speak in Duquesne under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Labor”. 

This statement was tried out on the date 
named, after four successive notices had been 
served on the mayor, a week apart, by regis- 
tered mail, telling him of the time and place 
where the test would be made. The result was 
that six speakers were arrested and jailed before 
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they could finish a sentence apiece, seven . 
spectators were arrested for obstructing traffic, : 
a newspaper man was compelled to give up his” 
camera and plates, another man was arrested 
for taking a snapshot, and one man was ridden — 
down by the state troopers brought to the scene 
by the mayor. 

‘Judge Kennedy imposed a fine of $25 on each 
of the six organizers, stating in his opinion, “It 
is not the cause of organized labor to which the 
mayor objects; it is the discussion of such a 
subject”. We hope everybody understands just 
what the judge meant by this remark. It is 
certainly a very illuminating one, but probably | 
not illuminating in the way he meant it to be. 


TS Quakers of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey and Maryland, a peace-loving 
class of Christian people, have come out with 
the following resolutions: a 

“From many quarters we hear of speakers being 
prohibited from delivering addresses and of meetings . 
prevented or broken up. In recent strikes the police and 
powers of government have been invoked to enforce the 
prohibition of gatherings, instead of to protect men in - 
their rights of peaceable assembly. The menacing and: 
pernicious interference with meetings by unorganized 
groups of private citizens in the name of patriotism is 
a sinister blow to our American liberties which should 
not go unchallenged.” 


The papers contain numerous references to 
peaceful meetings broken up. One of these 
occurred at Clairton, Pennsylvania. At this 
place, after permission had been given to hold a 
meeting, state troopers rode down the assembly, 
men and women were arrested, beaten up and 
jailed, and some were beaten while in Jail. 
Friends who came to provide bail were also 
arrested. Workers who stopped to read a notice 
on a bulletin board were attacked ‘by state 
troopers who used their clubs, breaking the — 
sealp of one of the workers. 

At a meeting of the Central Labor Union, 
Philadelphia, on the night of March 26,: 1920, 
while five speakers were peacefully and lawfully 
conducting a meeting, and while the first 
speaker was reading the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, two detectives from the Bomb Squad 
rushed to the platform, arrested the speakers, 
had the lights put out and ordered the police to 
clear the hall. What is there about the Declara- — 
tion of Independence that makes the reading of 
it in our day so objectionable? 
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. At Passaic, New Jersey, in May, 1920, the 
Commissioner of Public Safety, Preiskel, 
refused to permit the Amalgamated Textile 
‘Workers to meet without first securing a permit; 
and when they did hold an orderly meeting, and 
while they were engaged in reading the Consti- 
tution of New Jersey, policemen with night- 
sticks drove out the workers and put out the 
lights. What is there about the Constitution of 


New Jersey that makes it an inflammatory | 


document? 

Dr. Frank Crane, commenting on a somewhat 
similar incident in New York City, said in an 

editorial in the Globe: 
~~. “The raid of the police some time ago on the I. W. W. 
headquarters in New York (where a copy of the New 
Testament was among the ‘dangerous red’ literature 
' geized) and their destruction of the furniture and 
- beating up of the folks they found playing checkers 
there was simply an outrage, and the officials guilty of 
it should be deposed and punished. That is not the 
way to stop rebellion. It is the way the Czar tried, and 
. landed his country in the arms of the Bolsheviki.” 

What is there in the New Testament that makes its 
possession such a serious offense, and to whom? 


| Abuse of Striking Workingmen 
HE student of these outrages upon the 
- liberties of Amefican citizens and law-abid- 
ing aliens within our gates, is struck with the 
‘oft-recurring evidence of villainous abuse of 
striking workingmen, and the damage is always 
to the heads and hearts of the workers, and 
never to those who cause the outrages. The 
“riots” are always one-sided; and the evident 
purpose is to break the strike thr ough terrorism 
in the pose of law and order. We present some 
of the evidence that has come to our notice 
' respecting the brutalities inflicted upon workers 
in Pennsylvania during the steel strike last fall: 
At Homestead, homes were invaded, property 
was destroyed, men and women were dragged 
out of bed to jail, undressed, and medical aid 


- . was refused. At McKeesport, attorneys and 


stenographers were forbidden to secure affi- 
_ davits and were ordered from town. At 
Braddock, men and women were attacked by the 
state constabulary in church, and school children 
were ridden down in the school yard; a man 
- chopping wood was dragged out of his cellar and 
arrested without cause, and another man was 
. elubbed for, walking slowly while counting the 
“money he had just received from a pay window. 





At Newcastle, all the lawyers were made 
deputies so that none could be had for the 
strikers; men and women were picked up on the 
streets, taken from their homes, beaten and 
jailed by hundreds; homes were broken into; 
property was damaged; and men were robbed 
and terrorized, but were promised immediate 
freedom if they would return to work. Where . 
does all this authority come from? Who is at 
the bottom of such proceedings?’ 

At Woodlawn, private detectives of a steel ° 
company arrested newcomers, beat, kicked and 
fined them, and sent them back on the next train. 
It happened that the sufferers in this case were 
two boys who had gone there to visit a cousin, - 
The kicking, punching and beating was done in 
the home of the village burgess (answering to 
the office of mayor). 

At Donora, Negro strikebreakers shot white 
strikers without provocation, At Monessen, old 
men and women were beaten with clubs and 
ridden down by horses; women and children 
were jailed without food; men were locked in 
cellars; homes were searched and the entire 
city terrorized. 

At Butler, horses were ridden upon men, 
women, children and cripples; horses were 
ridden into business places, and one man was 
clubbed into unconsciousness when told to.move 
while the horse’s hoof was upon his foot. 

At Monessen, the wife of a railway worker 
was arrested by a constable, released on fifty 
dollars bail, with instructions to report in court 
the following morning between eight-thirty and 
nine-thirty. When she appeared next morning, 
she was notified that the case had been disposed 
of and the fifty dollars forfeited. This woman 
weighs 118 lbs. and was charged with having 
defied the police with a club. 

In Pittsburgh vicinity the cases against 
strikers were determined without giving. the 
persons arrested an opportunity to be heard; 
eruel and unusual punishments and excessive 
fines were inflicted, and in the meantime state, 
county and city officials offered remissions of 
fines, suspensions of sentence, acquittals and 
discharges conditioned upon the return of the 
striker to work. How about this, you law-and- 
order-men? What do you say to this method 
of educating our alien ‘citizens to be law- abid- 
ing? Is this the way to do it? 
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 ParableOF the Rick Manand Lavanis 
Luke 16:19 - 31 


e HE great difficulty with many in reading this 
Seripture is that, though they regard it as a 
parable, they reason on it and draw conclusions 
from it as thouzh it were = Hteral statement. 
To regard it as a literal statement involves 

: several absurdities; for instance, that the rich 
oe man went to “hell’ because he had enjoved many 
: earthly blessings and gave nothing but crumbs 
to Lazarus. Not a word is said about his 

wickedness. Again, Lazarus was blessed, not 

because he was a sincere child of God, full of 

faith and trust, not because he was good, but 

simply because he was poor and sick. If this 

be interpreted literally, the only logical lesson 

to be drawn from it is, that unless we are poor 

beggars full of sores, we shall never enter into 

future bliss; and that if now we wear any fine 

linen and purple, and have plenty to eat every 

“day, we are sure of future torment. Again, the 
coveted place of favor is “Abraham’s bosom”; 

and if the whole statement be literal, the bosom 

must also be literal, and it surely would not hold 
very many of earth’s millions of sick and poor. 


But why consider absurdities? As a parable, 
it is easy of interpretation. In a parable the 
thing said is never the thing meant. We know 
this from our Lord’s own explanations of His 
parables. When He said “wheat’, He meant 
“children of the kingdom”; when He said “tares”, 
He meant “the children of the devil’, when He 
said “reapers” His servants were to be under- 
stood, ete. (Matt. 13) The same classes were 
represented by different symbols in different 
parables. Thus the “wheat” of one parable cor- 
respond to the “faithful servants” and the “wise 
virgins” of others. So in this parable the “rich 
man” represents a class, and “Lazarus” repre- 
sents another class. 


In attempting to expound a parable such as 
this, an explanation of which the Lord does not 
furnish us, modesty in expressing our opinion 

. regarding it is certainly appropriate. Therefore 
we offer the following explanation without any 
‘attempt to force our views upon the reader, 

except as his own truth-enlightened judgment 
may commend them as being in accord with 

God’s Word and plan: To our understanding} 

Abraham represented God, and the “rich man” 
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represented the Jewish nation. At the time of 
the utterance of the parable, and for a long time 
previous, the Jews had “fared sumptuously: 
every day’—being the especial recipients of 
God’s favors. As Paul says: “What advantage, . 
then, hath the Jew? Much every way: chiefly, 
because to them were committed the oracles of : 
God [law and prophecy].” The promises to. ; 
Abraham and David and their organization as _ 
a typical kingdom of God invested that people’ 
with royalty, as represented by the rich man’s . 
“purple”. The typical sacrifices of the law © 
constituted them, in a typical sense, a holy. 
(righteous) nation, represented by the rich: 
man’s “fine linen”’—symbolie of righteousness. : 
—Rev. 19:8. 


Lazarus represented the outcasts from divine 
favor under the law, who, sin-sick, hungered and 
thirsted after righteousness. “Publicans and ~ 
sinners” of Israel, seeking a better life, and. 
truth-hungry Gentiles who were “feeling after> | 
God” constituted the Lazarus class. These, at: 
the time of the utterance of this parable, were 
destitute of those special divine blessings 
which Israel then enjoyed. They lay at the gate 
of the rich man. No rich promises of royalty 
were theirs; not even typically were they 
cleansed; but, in moral sickness, pollution and 
sin, they were companions of “dogs”. Dogs were 
regarded as detestable creatures in those days, 
and the typically clean Jew called the outsiders 
“heathen” and “dogs”, and would never eat with 
them, nor marry, nor have any dealings with » 
them.—John 4: 9. 


As to how these ate of the “crumbs” of divine 
favor which fell from Israel’s table of bounties, 
the Lord’s words to the Syro-Phenician woman 
give us a key. He said to this Gentile woman: 
“It is not meet [proper] to take the children’s. 
[Israelites’] bread and to cast it to. dogs 
[Gentiles]”; and she answered, “Truth, Lord, 
but the dogs eat of the crumbs that fall from’. | 
their masters’ table.” (Matt. 15: 26, 27). Jesus 
healed her daughter, thus giving the desired: 
crumb of favor. 

But there came a great dispensational change 
in Israel’s history when asa nation they rejected -, . 
and crucified the Son of God. Then their typieal: © 







































hteousness ceased—then the promise of 
alty ceased to be theirs, and the kingdom was 
én from them to be given to a nation bringing 
‘orth the fruits thereof—the gospel church, “a 
wly nation, a peculiar people”. (Titus 2:14; 
Pet. 2:7, 9; Matt. 21:48) Thus the “rich 
” died to all these special advantages, and 
goon he (the Jewish nation) found himself in a 
cast-off econdition,—in tribulation and affliction. 
: Such a condition that nation has suffered 
yom that day to this. 
-Lazarus also died(the condition of the humble 
Gentiles and the God-seeking “outcasts” of Israel 
Niderwent a great change) being carried by 
he angels (messengers—the apostles, ete.) to 
Abraham’s bosom. Abraham is called the 
ather of the faithful, and receives all the 
‘children of faith, who are thus recognized as the 
“heirs of all the promises made to Abraham; for 
the children of the flesh are not the children of 
, “but the children of promise are counted 
‘or the seed” (children of Abraham); “which 
eed is Christ”; “and if ye be Christ’s, then are 
ye [believers] Abraham’s seed [children], and 
“heirs aceording to the [Abrahamic] promise.” 
, Gal. 3: 29. 
'” ‘Yes, the termination of the condition of things 
then existing was well illustrated by the figure 
of death—the dissolution of the Jewish’ polity 
and the withdrawal of the favors which Israel 
“had so long enjoyed. There they were cast off 
‘and have since been shown “no favor”, while the 
“poor Gentiles, who before had been “aliens from 
‘the commonwealth [the polity] of Israel and 
strangers from the covenant of promise [up to 
_this time given to Israel only] having no hope 
‘and without God in the world”, were then “made 
nigh by the blood of Christ” and reconciled to 
 God.—Eph. 2: 12, 13. 
To the symbolisms of death and burial used 
‘to, illustrate the dissolution of Israel and their 
“burial or hiding among the other nations, our 
Lord added a further figure—“In hell [Hades, 
‘the grave] he lifted up his eyes, being in 
- torments, and seeth Abraham afar off,” ete. 
‘The dead cannot lift up their eyes, nor see 
either near or far, nor converse; for it is -dis- 
“tinetly stated, “There is no work, nor device, 
nor know ledge, nor wisdom, in the grave”; and 
the dead are described as those who “go down 
into silence”. (Kecl. 9:10; Psa. 115:17) But 
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the Lord wished to show that great sufferings 
or “torments” would be added to the Jews as a 
nation after their national dissolution and 
burial among the other peoples dead in tres- . 
passes and sins; and that they would plead in . 
vain for release ‘and comfort at the hand of the 
formerly despised Lazarus ciass. 
And history has borne out this parabolic 
prophecy. For eighteen hundred years the Jews 
have not only been in distress of mind over their 
casting out from the favor of God and the loss. 
of their temple and other necessaries to the 
offering of their sacrifices, but they have been 
relentlessly persecuted by all classes, including 
professed Christians. It was from the latter that. . 
the Jews have expected mercy, as expressed | 
in the parable—“Send Lazarus, that he may dip 
the tip of his finger in water and cool my 
tongue”; but the great gulf fixed between them 
hinders that. Nevertheless, God still reognizes — 
the relationship established in His covenant 
with them, and addresses them as children of 
the covenant. (Verse 25) These “torments” 
have been the penalties attached to the violation 
of their covenant, and were as certain to be: 
visited upon them as the blessings promised for 
obedience.—See Lev. 26. 
The “great gulf fixed” represents the wide 
difference between the gospel church and the 
Jew—the former enjoying free grace, joy, 
comfort and peace, as true sons of God, and the 
latter holding to the law, which condemns and 
torments., Prejudice, pride and error, from the 
Jewish side, form the bulwarks of this gulf 
which hinder the Jew from coming into the con- © 
dition of true sons of God by accepting Christ 
and the gospel of His grace. The bulwark of 
this gulf which hinders true sons of God from 
going to the Jew—under the bondage of the law 
—is their knowledge that by the deeds of the law 
none can be justified before God, and that if 
any man keep the law (put himself under it to 
try to commend himself to God by reason of 
obedience to it), Christ shall profit him nothing. 
(Gal. 5:2-4) So, then, we who are of the 
Lazarus class should not attempt to mix the law 
and the gospel, knowing that they cannot be 
mixed, and that we can do no good to those who 
still cling to the law and reject the sacrifice for 
sins given by our Lord. And they, not seeing 
the change of dispensation which took place, 
argue that to deny the law as the power to save 











would be to deny all their past history of their 
race, and to deny all of God’s special dealings 
with the “fathers” (promises and dealings which 
_through pride and selfishness they failed rightly 
‘o apprehend and use): hence they cannot come 
over to the bosom of Abraham, into the true rest 
and peace—the portion of all the true children 
of faith—John 8:39; Rom. 4:16; Gal. 3:29. 


True, a few Jews probably came into the 
Christian faith all the way down the gospel age, 
‘but so few as to be ignored in a parable w hich 
represented the Jewish people as a whole. As 
at the first, Dives represented the orthodox Jews 
and not the “outcasts of Israel”, so down to the 
close of the parable he continues to represent a 
similar class, and hence does not represent such 
Jews as have renounced the Law Covenant and 
‘embraced the Grace Covenant or such as have 
become infidels. 

The plea of the “rich man” for the sending of 
“Lazarus” to his five brethren we interpret as 
follows: 


The people of Judea, at the time of our Lord’s 
utterance of this parable, were repeatedly 
referred to as “Israel’, “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,” “cities of Isracl,” ete., because 
all of the- tribes were represented there; but 
actually the majority of the people were of the 
two tribes, Judah and Benjamin, but few of the 
. ten tribes having returned from Babylon under 
Cyrus’ general permission. If the nation of the 
Jews (chiefly two tribes) were represented in 
the one “rich man”, it would be a harmony of 
numbers to understand the “five brethren” to 
-represent the ten tribes chiefly scattered abroad. 
- The request relative to them was doubtless intro- 
duced to show that all special favor of God ceased 
to all Israel (the ten tribes, as well as to the two 
more directly addressed). It seems to us evident 
that Israel only was meant, for no other nation 
than Israel had “Moses and the prophets” as 
instructors. (Verse 29) The majority of the 
ten tribes had-so far disregarded Moses and 
the prophets that they did not return to the 
land of promise, but preferred to dwell among 
idolaters; and hence it would be useless to 
_ attempt further communication with them, even 

by one from the dead—the figuratively dead, but 
now figuratively risen, Lazarus class.—Hph. 2:5. 

Though the parable mentions no bridging of 

. this “great gulf’, other portions of Scripture 
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indicate that it was to be “fixed” only throughout; 
the gospel age, and that at its close the “rich 
man”, having received the measurement of pun 
ishment for his sins,* will walk out of his: fiery: 
troubles over the bridge of God’s promises: yet 
unfulfilled to that nation, 

‘Though for centuries the Jews have: been: 
bitterly persecuted by pagans, Mohammedans 
and professed Christians, they are now grad- 
ually rising to political freedom and influence; 
and although much of “Jacob’s trouble” is just.at 
hand, yet as a people they will be very prom- 
inent among the nations in the beginning ofthe: 
Millennium. The “vail” (2 Cor. 3:13-16) ‘of 
prejudice still exists, but it will be gradually 
taken away as the light of the Millennial morning 
dawns; nor should we be surprised to hear of 
great awakenings among the Jews, and many, 
coming to acknowledge Christ. They will thus 
leave their Hadean state (national death) and © 
torment, and come, the first of the nations, to be 
blessed by the true seed of Abraham, which is 
Christ, Head and body. Their bulwark of race 
prejudice and pride is falling in some places, 
and the humble, the poor in spirit, are beginning 
already to look upon him whom they: have 
pierced, and to inquire, Is not this the Christ? 
And as they look the Lord pours upon them the. 
spirit of favor and supplication. (Zech. 12:10) 
Therefore, “Speak ve comfortably to J erusalei, 
and ery unto her that her appointed. time. is 
accomplished. ”*_Tsa. 40:1, 2, margin. 

In a word, this parable seems to teach pre- 
cisely what Paul explained in Rom. 11:19 -32, 
Because of unbelief the natural branches were .. 
broken off, and the wild branches grafted into . 
the Abrahamic root-promise. The parable. 
leaves the Jews in their trouble, and does not 
refer to their final restoration to favor—doubt- 
less because it was not pertinent to the feature 
of the subject treated; but Paul assures us that 
when the fulness of the Gentiles—the full 
number from among the Gentiles necessary to ~~. 
make up the bride of Christ—is come in, “they 
{natural Israel] shall obtain merey through 
your [the church’s] mercy’. He assures us that 
this is God’s covenant with fleshly Israel (who 
lost the higher, spiritual promises, but are still 
the possessors of certain earthly promises) to 
become the chief nation of earth, ete. ese 





*See Isaiah 40:1,2, margin; Romans 11:27-31,:.and — 
Scgirrurp Srupies, Volume II, page 227, 






































That the parable of the sheep and the goats 
refers to the Millennial age is clearly indicated 
im verses 31 and 32—“When the Son of Man 
4 shall come i in His glory, and all the holy angels 
‘with-Him, then shall He sit upon the throne of 
His glory, and before Him shall be gathered all 
mations; and He shall separate them one from 
another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from 
_ the goats.” As in the present age every act of 
‘those on trial (the church) goes to make a part 
of that character which, in due time, will deter- 
"mine the final decision of the Judge in our case, 
‘80 will it be with the world (the “nations”) in the 
‘age to come. As in the present age, the trial of 
the majority of the individual members of the 
church ends, and the decision of their case is 
“reached, long before the end of the age (2 Tim. 
47,8), so under the Millennial reign the deci- 
sion of some individual cases will be reached 
long before the end of the age (Isa. 65: 20) ; but 
‘ineach age there is a “harvest” or general 
separating time in the end of the age. 


In the dawn of the Millennial age, after the 
“time of trouble”, there will be a gathering of 
‘the living nations before Christ, and, in their 
appointed time and order, the dead of all 
nations shall be called to appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ—not to receive an 
immediate sentence, but to receive a fair and 
impartial, individual trial (Ezekiel 18:2 - 4, 19, 
20) under the most favorable circumstances, the 
result of which trial will be a final sentence, as 
worthy or unworthy of everlasting life. 


The scene of this parable, therefore, is laid 
after the time of trouble, when the nations shall 
. have ‘been subdued, Satan bound (Revelation 
~ 20:1, 2) and the authority of Christ’s kingdom 
established. Ere this, the bride of Christ (the 
overcoming church) will have been seated with 
Him in His throne of spiritual power and will 
have ‘taken part in executing the judgments of 
_. the’great day of wrath. Then the Son of Man 
: and His bride, the glorified church, will be 
“ yevealed and be seen hy men, with the eyes of 
their - understanding, and shall “shine forth as 
. the sun in the kingdom of their Father”.— 

“ Matthew 13: 43. 

. “Here is the New Jerusalem as John saw it 
(Revelation 21),-“that holy city [symbol of 
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Parable of the Sheep and the Goats 


¢ These shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.”—Matthew 25: $1 - 46 


government] ...coming down from God out of | 
heaven”. During the time of trouble it. will be 
coming down; and before the end of that time 
it will have touched tne earth. 

Here is that glorious city ceeveeonty, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband 
(Revelation 21: 2). and early in the dawn of the 
Millenium the nations will begin to walk in the 
light of it. (Verse 24) These may bring their 
glory and honor into it, but “there shall in no 
wise enter into it [or become a part of it] 
anything that defileth”, ete. (Verse 27) Here, 
from the midst of the throne, proceeds a pure 
river of water of life (truth unmixed with 
error), and the spirit and the bride say, Come, 
and take it freely. (Revelation 22:17) Here 
begins the world’s probation, the world’s great 
judgment day—a thousand years.* 

But even in this favored time of blessing and 
healing of the nations, when Satan is bound, evil 
restrained, mankind in process of release from 
the grasp of death, and when the knowledge of . 
the Lord fills the earth, two classes will ‘be 
developed, which our Lord likens here to sheep . 
and goats. These, He tells us, He will separate. 
The sheep class, those who are meek, teachable 
and willing to be led, shall, during the Millennial 
age, be gathered at the Judge's right hand— 
symbol of His approval and favor; but the goat 
class, self-willed and stubborn, always climbing 
on the rocks—seeking prominence and approval 
among men—and feeding on miserable refuse, 
while the sheep graze in the rich pastures of the 
truth furnished by the Good Shepherd—these 
are gathered to the Judge’s left hand, the 
opposite of the position of favor—as subjects of 
His disfavor and condemnation. 

This work of separating sheep and goats will 
require all of the Millennial age for its accom- 
plishment. During that age, each individual, as — 
he comes gradually to a knowledge of God and 
His will, takes his place at the right hand of 
favor or the left hand of disfavor, according as 
he improves or misimproves the opportunities 
of that golden age. By the end of that age, all 
the world of mankind will have arranged them- 
selves, as shown in the parable, into two classes. 


*See Scrrerune Stupres, Volume I, Chapter 8, “The Day, 
of Judgment”, , 
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The end of that age will be the end of the 
world’s trial or judgment, and then final disposi- 
_tion will be made of the two classes. 
reward of this “sheep” class will be granted 
‘ them because, during the age of trial and disci- 
» pline, they cultivated and manifested the beau- 
tiful character of love, which Paul describes as 
‘the fulfilling of the law of God. (Romans 13:10) 
They will have manifested it to each other in 
their times of sorest need; and what they will 
have done for one another the Lord will count 
- as done unto Him, counting them all as His 
brethren—children of God, though they will be 
of the human nature, while He is of the divine. 


The condemnation of the “goat” class is 
shown to be for the lack of this spirit of love. 
Under the same favorable circumstances as the 
“sheep”, they wilfully resist the moulding influ- 
ence of the Lord’s discipline, and harden their 
hearts. The goodness of God does not lead them 
to true repentance; but like Pharaoh they take 
advantage of His goodness: and do evil. The 
“goats”, who will not have developed the element 
-of love, the law of God’s being and kingdom, 
* will be counted unworthy of everlasting life, and 
will be destroyed; while the “sheep”, who will 


. have developed God-likeness (love), and who 


‘will have exhibited it in their characters, are 
to be installed as the subordinate rulers of carth 
for future ages. 


In the end of the Millennial age, in the final 
adjustment of human affairs, Christ thus 
addresses His sheep: “Come, ye blessed, ... 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world”. 

It is manifest the “sheep” here addressed, at 
the close of the Millennium, are not the sheep 
of the gospel age, the gospel church, but those 
“other sheep” to whom the Lord referred in 
John 10:16. And the kingdom prepared for 
them in the divine plan, from the foundation of 
the world, is not the kingdom prepared for the 
gospel church. The church will receive her 
kingdom at the beginning of the Millennium; 
_ but this is the kingdom prepared for the “sheep” 
of the Millennial age. Their kingdom will be 
the dominion of earth which was originally 
- given to Adam, but which was lost through sin, 
and which is again to be restored when man is 
brought to perfection, and so made fit to receive 
and enjoy it. That dominion will not be a 
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dominion of some of the race over others, br 
joint dominion, in which every man. wi 
king, and all will have equal rights and: 
leges in appropriating and. enjoying 
earthly good. It will be a sovereign people 
a great and grand republic on a basis of per! 

righteousness; wherein the rights of every mwa 
will be conserved; because the golden rule “wik 
be inscribed on every heart, and every man ® 
love his neighbor as himself. The domini 
all will be over the whole earth, and all its 
and bountiful stores of blessing —Genesis Li ; 
Psalm 8:5-8. = 


The kingdom of the world, to be given te the : 
perfected and worthy ones of the redeemed : 2 
at the close of the Millennium, is clearly di 
guished from all others by being called 
kingdom prepared for them “from the founda A 
tion of the world”, the earth having been ma 
to be the everlasting home and kingdom of pera) 
fect men. But the kingdom bestowed upoH?3 

Christ, of which the church, His “bride”, becomes 
joint- heir, is a spiritual kingdom, “far above 3) 
angels, principalities and powers”; and it. : 
shall “have no end’—Christ’s Millennial king- 
dom, which will end, being merely a beginning of 
Christ’s power and rule, “(1 Corinthians 15:25 +. 
28) This endless heavenly, spiritual kingdom 
was prepared long before the earth was fount 
——its Inception being recognized in Christ, “t] 
beginning of the creation of God”. It wes Ls 
intended for Christ Jesus, the First Begotten ; 
but even the church, His bride and joint-heig, 
was chosen or designed also, in Him, before the 
foundation of the world—Ephesians 1: 4, 


The kingdom or rule of earth is the kingdom 
that has been in preparation for mankind. from "4 
the foundation of the world. It was expedient 
that man should suffer six thousand years under 
the dominion of evil, to learn its inevitable 
results of misery and death, in order by contras 
to prove the justice, wisdom and goodness of 
God’s law of love. Then it will require the 
seventh thousand-year, under the reign’ of 
Christ, to restore him from ruin and death 
the perfect condition, thereby fitting te 

“inherit the kingdom prepared for him from 16 
foundation of the world”. i 

That kingdom, in which all will be kings, 
be one grand, universal republic, whose stabili: 
and blessed influence will be assured by 
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perfection of its every citizen, a result now 

much desired, but an impossibility because of 
sin. The kingdom of Christ during the Millen- 
;. “hilum will be, on the contrary, a theocracy, which 

- will rule the world (during the period of its 
imperfection and restoration) without regard 
to its consent or approval. 

The brethren of the gospel church are not the 
‘only “brethren” of Christ. All who at that time 
“will have been restored to perfection will be 
-- Yeeognized as sons of God—sons in the same 
* . Sense that Adam was a son of God (Luke 3: 38) 
_ -~human sons. And all of God’s sons, whether 
on the human, the angelic or the divine plane, 
are brethren. Our Lord’s love for these, His 
human brethren, is here expressed. As the 
' world now has the opportunity to minister to 
those who are shortly to be the divine sons of 
. God, and brethren of Christ, so they will have 
. abundant opportunity during the age to come to 
minister to (each other) the human brethren. 
The dead nations when again brought into 
existence will need food, raiment and shelter. 
‘However great may have been their possessions 
in this life, death will have brought all to a 
common level. The infant and the man of 
mature years, the millionaire and ‘the pauper, 
_ the learned and the unlearned, the cultured and 
the ignorant and degraded—all will have an 
abundant opportunity for the exercise of benev- 
‘olence, and thus they will be privileged to be 
, co-workers with God. We are here reminded of 
_the illustration given in the case of Lazarus: 
Jesus only awakened him from death, and then 
the rejoicing friends were permitted to loose 
him from his grave clothes and to clothe and 
feed him. 

Further, these are said to be “sick and in 
prison” (more properly, under ward or watch). 
The grave is the great prison where the millions 
of humanity have been held in unconscious 
eaptivity; but when released from the grave, 
the restoration to perfection is not to be an 
instantaneous work. Being not yet perfect, they 
may properly be termed sick, and under ward; 
not dead, neither are they yet perfected in life: 
and any condition between those two may be 
i- properly symbolized by sickness. And they will 
continue to be under watch or ward until made 
~~ well—physically, mentally and morally perfect. 
During that time there will be abundant oppor- 
tunity for mutual helpfulness, sympathy, 
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instruction and encouragement and any failure . © 


to assist will mark a lack of the Lord’s spirit. 

Since all mankind will not be raised at once, 
but gradually, during the thousand years, each 
new group will find an army of helpers in those . 
who will have preceded it. The love and benev- 
olence which men w!! then show to each other 
(the brethren of Christ) the King will count as 
shown to Him. 

“Inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world” does not signify a 
rule independent of the divine law and 
supremacy: for although God gave earth’s 
dominion to man at first, and designs restoring 
it to him when he has been prepared for the 
great trust, we are not to suppose that God. 
purposes man to rule it, otherwise than as 
under, or in harmony with, his supreme law. 
“Thy will be done in earth as in heaven” must: 
forever be the principle of government. Man 
thenceforth will rule his dominion in harmony 
with the law of heaven—delighting continually 
to do His will in whose favor is life, and at 
whose “right hand [condition of favor] there 
are pleasures forevermore”. (Psalm 16:11) 
Oh, who would not say: “Haste ye along, ages 
of glory!” and give glory and honor to Him 
whose loving plans are blossoming into such 
fulness of blessing? 

Let us now examine the message to ibaa on 
the left—“Depart from me, ye cursed” (con- 
demned)—condemned as unfit vessels for the 
glory and honor of life, who would not yield to 
the moulding and shaping influences of divine 
love. When these “brethren” were hungry and 
thirsty, or naked, sick, and in prison, ye minis- 
tered not to their necessities, thus continually 
proving yourselves out of harmony with the 
heavenly city (kingdom); for “there shall in 
no case enter into it anything that defileth”. 
The decision or sentence regarding this class is 
—“Depart from me into everlasting fire [symbol . 
of destruction], prepared for the devil and his © 
angels”. Elsewhere (Hebrews 2:14) we read 
without symbol that Christ “will destroy... him 
that had the power of death, that is, the devil”. 

“And these [the “goats”] shall go away into. 
everlasting [Greek, aionios—lasting] punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal [Greek, 
aionios—lasting].” The punishment will be as 
lasting as the reward. Both will be everlasting. 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY a 


2 NE question for each day is provided by this journal. The parent will find it interesting and helpful’: 
to have the child take up a question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Seriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Lible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired 








1. Was Jesus anointed by God while here inthe — Ans.: “The mountain [kingdom] of the Lota hi 











flesh? shall be established.” : 
Ans.: See Acts 10:38. 9. What shall then heppe to “all nations’ 
Was the Lord Jesus to be a king? Ans.: See Isaiah 2:2, last part. 


Ans.: See Revelation 19:16; 1 Corinthians 15:25. 10. In what part of the earth ts the k gi 
8. Is the church anointed by God while still in first to be established? 
the flesh? Ans.: Sce Isaiah 2 rh 
Ans.: See 2 Corinthians 1: 21. 11. What will people of other nations say wh 
4. Are the Lord’s faithful overcomers of the they sce RCTDUG AG CLAUS Em OY) EMCO 
oS how Ans.: See Isaiah 2:3, first part. 
gospel age to become kings? 
Ans.: See Revelation 5: 10, first half. 12. When is the “kingdom of the Lord’s hotad 
to be established? 
Ans.: After He has taken out of the Genfites 






























Where are they to reign? 
Ans.: See Revelation 5:10, last half. 






; : . ; people for His name”. See Acts 15:17. as 
6. ae a of en of a to extend? 13. For what purpose is “the tabernacle” br 
: up eres oo “house of the Lord” to be “set mee 
7. Is the kingdom of Christ to pass away? Ans.: See Acts 15:17. 





Ans.: See Daniel 7: 27, last part; 2:44. 14. Will the Lord’s kingdom be the desire of alt 
8. What does Isaiah 2:2 show will happen “in — nations? 
_the last days”? Ans.: See Haggai 2:7 


“Che Hinished Mystery” 


The Great Bible Commentary—600 pages 


Ecery Christian and order-leving person should read it 


Exposes the duplicity of the clergy; explains 
the cause of the distress of nations; and fore- 
tells the blessing of the people in the near future. 


Yor the publication and circulation of this book 
during the war many Christians suffered great persecu- 
g beaten, tarred and feathered, imprisoned, 
and killed—Mark 13:9. 





ee 
eetnn Uothetecd $1.00 postpaid 


(‘The Finished Mystery” and one year’s subscription to this journal, $2.25) 
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America’s Lost Liberties—A Symposium 


(Part Two) 


1% 1856 a South Carolina newspaper made the 
following statement: 

“The great evil of Northern free society is that it is 
burdened with a servile class of mechanics and laborers 
unfit for self-government. and yet clothed with the 
attributes and powers of citizens. Master and slave is 
a relation as necessary as that of 
parent and child, and the North- 
ern States will yet have to intro- 
duce it. Slavery is the natural 


Why such a tendency 


the liberty of the individual citizen preserved by limita- 
tions upon official power, and put an end to the 
dictatorship which we ercated in order to carry on the 
war. Also, we should not take away the right to strike. 
It is labor’s great protection.” 

Yet the Republican Platform makes low obei- 
sance to this form of slavery; 
and the sentiment among 
those who now have the bit 








and normal condition of the 
laboring man, whether white or 
black.” 

The cast of mind that for- 
mulated the above statement 
is still in existence, and, 
today is manifesting itself in 
a serics of laws aimed to 
prevent strikes. We will 
have more to say upon this 
subject in a later issue, but 
merely note here that the 
President of the United 
States is authority for the 
remark that “the right of 
individuals to strike is invio- 


now to autocracy? 
Read Judge Rutherford’s two 
great articles in September 29 
issue of this journal: “The Dis- 


tress of Nations—Cause, Remedy”, 
and “The Beast at War’. 


Explanatory Note 


The shortage of paper sti}! continues, bat 
beginning Octobcr first THE GOLDEN AGR 
will resume its usual size and increase the 
price fifty cents to cover the greatly in- 
creased costs. This will make the price after 
October first $2.00 in the United States and 


$2.50 in Canada and in foreign territory. 
Meantime, however, subscriptions and re- 
newals will be accepted, until September 
thirtieth inclusive, at the present price— 
$1.50 domestic, and $2.00 Canadaand foreign. 





in their teeth is so strong 


that when, on April 30, 1920, 


the vice-president of the 
American Federation of 
Labor, Matthew Woll, at- 
tempted to argue against the 
Kansas compulsory labor 
law before the United States 


Chamber of Commerce, he 


was hissed off the platform. 
Is this what is called one hun- 
dred percent Americanism? 


Legislators Gone Mad 


J oun D. Barry, writing 
in the San Francisco Call 
and Post, December 23, 1919, 





late and. ought not to be interfered with by any 
process of government”; and in this statement 
he but echoes a sentiment expressed a genera- 
tion earlier by Abraham Lincoln. 

In a speech delivered February 19, 1920, 
before the New York Republican Convention, 
Elihu Root said: 

“More important than all is the necessity that we 
ehall restore our Republican form ef government, with 


said of the actions of some legislators: 


“In some communities they have spoken and they 
have acted as if they had gone mad. Some of the 
measures thev have passed seem utterly beyond reason. 
I recently heard an able jurist remark: ‘The old Czarist 
government of Russia didn’t have anything on us as 
we are todar. The fathers of the American Revolution 
must be turning in their graves. Even our judges seem 
to be losing their heads.’ The results are exactly what 
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might be expected. In place of freedom, we have a new 
kind of tyranny that masquerades and defies criticism 
because it calls itself patriotism. Our country, once 
the land of the free, the asylum of the oppressed, is in 
danger of becoming a land where oppression is system- 
atically encouraged and a place where the oppresscd are 
in peril of deportation to countries where their very lives 
may be sacrificed.” 


Before the war the Government had, and still 
has, in full foree and effect laws providing fines 
up to $10,000, and imprisonment up to ten years, 
for “any person who incites, sets on foot, assists 

or engages in any rebellion or insurrection 
against the authority of the United States or the 
laws thereof, or give aid or comfort thereto”. 


This is as far as any European government 
now in existence has been able to go; yet to this 
‘was added in war time the so-called Espionage 
Act, a counterpart of the old Alien and Sedition 
Act which completely destroyed the party that 
advocated it; and there are now in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, in a time of 
‘imaginary war but of actual peace, seventeen 
bills pending which have the purpose of penal- 
izing opinions or, in other words, of making 
espionage in the United States perpetual. More- 
over, in the mad rush to suppress thought 
twenty-seven states have passed measures 
providing punishment for the peaceful advocacy 
_ of certain economic and political beliefs. How 
far this country has departed from its moorings 
may be judged from the fact that at the very 
time when the representatives of foreign 
.. governments were announcing that their gov- 
ernments were prepared to relax passport 
restrictions upon tourist travel, some of the 
bureaucrats at Washington were trying to make 
American passport regulations permanent and 
to raise the fees for passports from $2 to $10. 


Thomas Jefferson, at one time supposed to 
‘have been a good Democrat, was the author of 
the following preamble to the Virginia Tolera- 
tion Act of 1785. It would be a good thing: if 
some of these wild statesmen of our day who 
are passing all kinds of foolish laws at the 
behest of manufacturers’ associations and of 
chambers of commerce would stop, look and 
listen to the words of a man who was accus- 
tomed to think before he legislated: 

“Almighty God has created the mind free. All 


‘attempts to influence it by temporal punishment or 
kardeng, or by civil incapacities, tend only to beget habits 
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of hypocrisy and meanness. To suffer the civil magia- |.” 
trate to introduce his power into the field of opinion, or -° 
to restrain the profession or propagation of principles, 
on supposition of their ill tendency, is a dangerous 
fallacy, which at once destroys all liberty; because, he: 
being, of course, judge of that tendency, will make his me 
opinions the rule of judgment, and approve or condemn 
the sentiments of others only as they shall square with 

or differ from his own. It is time enough for the 
rightful purpose of civil government for its officers to 
interfere when principles break out into overt acts 
against peace and good order.” 





Taxation Without Representation 


VV eT they were foolish in their choice 
ornot isamatter of opinion, but something 
like 170,000 people of New York City sent five 
representatives to Albany torepresentthe Social- 
ist ticket, and these men were excluded from the 
Assembly. New York State Senator Thompson 
stated that this exclusion of the Socialists was 
effected while certain assemblymen were drank, 
with liquor furnished by the lobbyist of the’ 
Associated Manufacturers. Even Attorney 
General Palmer denounced these Albany pro- . 
ceedings; and the religious assembly with which’. 
he is affiliated, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, § - 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, ¢ came out 
with the following statement: 
“In challenging the right of five Socialists to take 
the seats to which they were duly elected, the legislature 
of New York has laid violent hands upon the founda- 
tions of representative government. : Sedition laws for 
peace time, such as those already passed in some states, 
and those now pending in Congress, are inroads upon | - 
the domain of American freedom, pregnant with injus- 
tice and danger. No man can measure the harm that 
may ensue if we continue these encroachments upon 
freedom of expression. History is replete with lessons 
of the folly of suppression. Liberty asks of us a price, 
the price of tolerance toward those to whom we do not 
wish to show tolerance.” ag 


Samuel Untermyer, a great lawyer and deep 
student of public affairs, in a letter to Clayton 
R. Lusk, Chairman of the famous (?) Lusk 
Committee of the same legislature, said: 


“Although it is well known that I am a pronounced 
anti-Socialist because of my conviction that the govern-, 
mental policies of Socialism are not practicable and 
workable, and that as a program it is little more than — 
an iridescent dream, I have always realized that the. 
Socialist Party has been of great service and is destined 






















cation, without sound excuse. 
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to be of stil] greater service in curbing and correcting 
the greed and injustice of the capitalistic system, and 
that its usefulness as an opposition party has been fully 
vindicated.” 


Charles E. Hughes, ex-Governor of New York 
State, former Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and one time candidate for 
President on the Republican ticket, gave expres- 
sion to similar views. 


The Philadelphia North American, in its issue 
of May 7, 1920, calling attention to the Albany 
matter said: 


“Five men duly elected to the assembly from districts 
in Greater New York were suspended from that body 
upon an ex parte statement of vague charges that the 
platform upon which they: were chosen by the voters was 
SInimical to the best interests of the State of New York 
and of the United States’. At the subsequent hearing 
no indictable or disqualifying offense was proved against 
any of the men; yet they were expelled from the legis- 
lature, by a bipartisan vote, upon the explicit ground 
that they were Socialists, members of a political party 
whose tenets are rejected and condemned by most Amer- 
icans. This proscription of a political minority was 
without precedent in American history, without justifi- 
In unseating these men 
the legislature violated the fundamental principle under- 
lying this country’s institutions—which is, the right of 
parties and constituencies to participate in public affairs 
through duly elected representatives.” 


_ A somewhat similar action took place in the 
lower house of Congress. Victor L. Berger, of 


- Wisconsin, was elected to Congress in a cam- 


paign in 1916 in which he polled 15,936 votes 
against 27,217 polled by his opponents. He was 
denied his seat in Congress and on December 
19, 1919, was reélected from the same district 


by a vote of 24,367 against 19,561. This is a 


gain of 8,431 votes and shows just the effect of 
an attempt at forcing the American people. 
There is no other way in which Mr. Berger 
could have done as much for the Socialist cause 
as by being denied his seat. In Europe there 
are Socialists in every parliament; and in some 
countries they are in the majority, or hold the 
balance of power; and yet somehow those 
countries manage to rock along. 


Anarchistic Servants 

ae greatness of Abraham Lincoln stands 
out in times like these when so many great 

seats of public authority are occupied, or par- 

tially occupied, by, such little men. Lincoln 



















































made the statement that “the people are the . 
rightful masters of both congresses and courts, _ 
not to overthrow the Constitution, but to over- 
throw the men who pervert the Constitution”. 
But there are some who seem to have overlooked 
this fact and to think of the men temporarily in 
office as so many “rulers”, rather than as 
“administrators”, servants of the people. 

During the war United States Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas I. Gregory told the people: “Obey. 
the law and keep your mouth shut”. This advice 
is all right for a time of war, perhaps; but after | 
the armistice it is no excuse for the action of 
Sheriff Yancey, of Barton County, Kansas, in 
prohibiting representatives of the Nonpartisan 
League from making speeches. 


On Jan. 14, 1920, the New York World said: 


“Most of the activities that are going on in the way .. 
of suppressing extreme radicalism are in the nature of ~ 
lynch law. Officials act first and then try to find the | 
evidence on which to sustain their action. In the 
meantime they are tearing up the guaranties of the Bill 
of Rights and destroying the essential elements of free 
government. Between the fools and the fanaties of the 
two extremes the American people are confronting a. — 
real danger to their libertics which they can no longer 
afford to ignore. It is time to get back to the Bill of 
Rights. It is time to get back to the Constitution.” 

The Chicago Tribune of April 26, 1920, said: 

“A citizen makes a remark which we do not like; or — 
is suspected of having made a remark or being about to - . 
make a remark, The department of justice raids his 
office, carries off his papers, and violates his rights in 
property. The courts later will say that the department 
of justice had no right to that man’s business documents, : 
He can get what satisfaction he can out of that. 
Socialists are expelled from legislative bodies. We don’t 
like Socialists. Therefore they have no right to form a 
political party.” 

“A man leads a strike. We put him into jail. We 
don’t like strikes. We have no law against tham, but 
we do not like them. Therefore we jail @ man who 
starts one, if we can find that he can be reached by a - 
war law intended to prevent interference with the -pro- 
duction and transport of war necessities. We indict 
coal strikers in a time of actual peace because they are 
supposed to be injuring a nation at war. We put tail- 
road strikers into jail because they are supposed, in. 
actual peace, to be hindering the movement of troops.” 


Thin-Skinned ‘‘Patriotsa’’ 


poor. who are sensitive to criticism ought 
to keep out of public life. No man ever yet 
accomplished anything that was worth accom- 
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plishing that did not receive criticism. And the 
passage of alien and sedition laws does not stop 
ériticism. Rather these increase it, and their 
authors and sponsors are justly esteemed little 
men who have not the moral courage to face 
criticism and who are trying to prevent it. After 
the alien and sedition law of a hundred years 
ago had been annulled, it was so unpopular that 
the fines which had heen imposed under it were 
all returned to those who had suffered under it. 

The Sandusky Register says: 

“Hiberal thought is penalized today in the United 
States. Radicalism is ostracised. The nation is 
hysterical, and its hysteria is fed by fanatical jingocs 
and crafty politicians. The people have not been per- 
mitted the boon of calm discussion and scrious thought. 
They have not been given time to realize that one may 
be a ‘radical’ and still be a good American—that there 
are many kinds and degrees of radicalism. and that 
constructive, progressive “radicalism is the rock upon 
which American democracy was built.” 

Judson King has said: 

. “For centuries no man could even lecture upon or 
‘ write a philosophical treatise about government without 
being in danger of arrest. If he criticised the deeds of 
his government, advocated an undesired political or 
economic reform, his danger increased. Revolution 
might be farthest from his thoughts, but that mattered 
not. It was an casy thing for the crown lawyers and 
great judges to read ‘constructive treason’ into his words 
and conviction followed. Hundreds of thousands of 
men have been sent to the stake, to the scaffold, into 
exile, or to rot in prison by such construction of law. 

“The legal crux of the iniquity lay in the power given 
persecutors and the courts to decide the meaning of 
-words. The abuse of that power, by intimidating 
expression, paralyzed thought. It spread terrorism and 
unhappiness to the millions of every nation down the 
ages. It fostered ignorance, prolonged the age of 
tyranny and, by making peaceful development impos- 
sible, provoked frightful revolutions of blood. That is 
the historic reason why the men who wrote the Con- 
stitution and the penal code left open the ‘hiatus’ which 
advocates of permanent sedition legislation now desire 
closed.” 

Joseph I. France, United Statcs Senator from 
Maryland, said: 

“Radical literature is now being produced hy the 
ton, The I. W. W. has grown. Revolutionists and 
destructive radicals of every variety have become vastly 
more numerous. All this has come about since the 
espionage Act was passed. Now we are told that must 
be made more drastic. How can it be made more 
droztic without taking away all liberty of thought and 
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speech? Anybody who thought about our history or 
about human nature could have forecast what has 
happened. ‘To the degree that we make the law more 


repressive, to that extent will we create hostility to our. ~ 


government. 

“J still think that when the framers of this republic 
declared in the first amendment to the Constitution ~ 
that ‘Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances’, 
they meant precisely what they said. And rc still think 
that they were wise.” 


Morcover, there are honest men, honest Amer- 
icans, who are determined to have their rights 
in these matters. Robert Buck, editor of the. 
New Majority, speaking for some of these at 
the Civic Club of New York, July 28, 1920, said: 

“The Farmer-Labor party now serves notice that. it 
is unalterably in accord with such demands as the Plumb 
Plan, nationalization of mines and their control by the - 
workers, an increasing share for labor of the fruits of 
labor, equal suffrage without regard to race or sex, the © 
freedom of all subject races and the immediate aban- 
donment by the United States government of all its . 
ia geaintns adventures, and the immediate repeal of 
the 
syndicalist laws.” 


Those who have been running ane had 
better listen to these words; for it is confidently 
estimated that there are seven million voters in 
the United States who are through for all time 
with both of the Wall Strect parties, Republican 
and Democratic. 


Spies and Agents Provocateurs 

aLPpH Waxupo Iimerson is authority for 

the statement that “if there be a country 
where speech is not free; where mail bags are 
opened and tampered with—that country is not 
civil but barbarous”. Yet Professor Stanley I. 
Rypins, of the University of Minnesota, 
employed during the war in connection with the 
nulitary intelligence bureau, tells that matters 
were at one time in such a state that he was . 
compelled in his work to open the mail of even 
the third assistant secretary of state, to prevent 
his receiving mail from a conscientious objector. 
Does anybody suppose there was any real 
necessity for a thing of this kind? Who decided 
that this man should not receive this mail? 











Espionage law and all sedition and criminal . - 



































“I demand an end to this taxing of the people to pay 
swarms of Iederal spies, agents and special officers who 
may become parasites, blackmailers, sappers of political 
morality and a menace to liberty. There is but one 
test of loyalty. Is a man loyal to the Constitution and 
devoted to the liberty which it guarantees? Apply this 
test, and I fear that many true patriots languish in 
Federal prisons, while in the legislative halls there sit 
men with disloyal and traitorous hearts.” 


The Butte Bulletin, in February, 1920, said: 


“Measures heretofore found only in countries ruled 
by the blackest of reactionaries have become the accepted 
policies of this government during the Wilson adminis- 
tration, the star chamber and the torture-cell of the 
inquisition have reappeared in America,. the torch of 
the Statue of Liberty is obscured by the smoke of 
departing vessels bearing the first deportees from free 
America, the jails are filled with men and women 
convicted of holding opinions represented by powerful 
groups in European parliaments; papers that defeni 
them are denied the mails if not actually suppressed ; 
‘thousands of secret police infest the land, the agenis 
provocateurs are busy conspiring against the liberties 
of citizen and alien alike.” 


In a statement given out on January 6, 1920, 
at Washington, by Santeri Nuorteva, secretary 
of the Russian Soviet Government Bureau, he 
said: 

“We have conclusive evidence that agents of the 
Department of Justice have actively participated in the 
organization of the Communist party of America, and 
that those very planks in the platform of the party 
which now form the basis of the persecution of thousands 
of people, have been drafted and inserted into that 
program by such government agents. We also are 
prepared to show before the Senate Committee that some 
other radical activities, the instigation of which has been 
charged to Russians, in reality were inspired by secret 
service agents. We can prove that the chief figures 
in certain celebrated bomb-plots were agents of a similar 
nature. In other words, some officials have been estah- 
lishing that sinister institution which is known in 
Tiurope as the system of ‘agent provocateur’.” 


A Reign of Terror 
acop Govurp Scuurman, retired . presi- 
dent of Cornell University, in an address 
before the annual convention of Northern 
Baptists, held at Buffalo, June 28, 1920, made 
the statement that the freedom said to have been 
gained in America during the last three years 


had been far ontweighed by the freedom ‘lost, ~ 
and that President Wilson will be held largely ~ 
responsible for the repressive measures used _ 
during the war. 


About five years ago the President sent to 
Haiti three thousand marines; and it is alleged 
that these were sent without taking into counsel 


either the American people or their represent-. ~ 


atives. Herbert J. Seligmann, writing in the © 
Nation, says of these American military forces 
now in charge of Haiti: 

“Haitian men, women and children, to a number 
estimated at 3,000, innocent for the most part of any — 
offense, have been shot down by American machine gun 


and rifle bullets; black men and women have been put _ 


to torture to make them give information; theft, arson 


and murder have been committed almost with impunity « 


upon the persons and property of Haitians by white 
men wearing the uniforms of the United States. Black 
men have been driven to retreat to the hills from actual ' 
slavery imposed upon them by white Americans.” 


Press and speech in Haiti are absolutely 
shackled, and in three years the Associated - 
Press correspondent at Cape Haitien has not — 
been allowed to send to the United States a - 
single line regarding the almost daily military 
operations. Readers of Tur GotpEn Acz, how-. 
ever, will please observe that “business” is much 
better. Fifty-eight thousand acres of the bést 
lands have passed into the hands of American | 
capitalists; and most of the banks, railways, 
sugar mills and lighting plants are now in the 
hands of Americans. oe 

Charles IX. Hughes, speaking at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, June 21, 1920, at the centenary 
of the Harvard Law School, had the following 
to say regarding modern tendencies toward 
tyranny: 

“There has been a disposition to revert.to the methods _ 
of tyranny in order to meet the problems of democracy. — 
Intent on some immediate exigency, and with slight 
consideration of larger issues, we create autocratic 
power by giving administrative officials, who can 
threaten indictment, the opportunities of criminal. 
statutes without any appropriate definition of crime. We 
went to war for liberty and democracy, with the result 
that we fed the autocratic appetite.” : 

“We may well wonder in view of the precedents now 
established whether constitutional government as here- 
tofore maintained in this Republic, could survive another 
great war even victoriously waged. Perhaps to an 
extent unparalleled in our history, the essentials of 






_ liberty are being disregarded. Very recently informa- 
tidii has. been laid by responsible citizens at the bar of 
public opinion of violations of personal rights which 
saver of the worst practices of tyranny.” 


- The New York American, April 25, 1920, said: 


“Nowhere in this land have the inherent, fundamental 
and essential liberties of speech, of writing, of assembly 
_ and of collective petition and protest been respected by 
the bureaucrats created by the war or by the spy service 
_ Pteduced in the same environment or by the legislators 
_ Chosen to voice the free will of the people or by the 
' gadges whose sworn duty it is to protect the rights and 
- Liberties of every citizen and to -maintain unimpaired 
' the guarantees and the supremacy of the Constitution.” 
- “No state, no city of importance, has been spared 
‘these exhibitions of bureaucratic ingolence, of judicial 

_ unfaithfulness, of legislative disloyalty to the principles 
of free representative government, of subservient silence 
or. tiean applause on the part of the press, whose peculiar 
duty it is, and whose glory it ought to be, to speak out 
 tkarfully and boldly in defense of the rights of citizens 
and the liberties of the land. Now, then, it is the lesson 
. of all human experiente that tyranny breeds revolt, that 
- repression of natural rights breeds hatred even of lawful 
government, and ‘that the surest way to make life and 
__ ptoperty unsafe is to make liberty unsafe.” 


ae 


- Arrests Without Warrants 


BPRESENTATIVE Huppueston, of Alabama, 
-Vintroduced in Congress March 4, 1920, a 
hill providing ten years in prison or $10,000 
fine, or both, for any attorney general or other 
. Offitial, agent or employe of the United States, 
who thay deprive a person of his constitutional 
. Tights. He was led to introduce this bill by the 
large number of illegal arrests that have been 
made. 
Some ‘of these arrests occurred in the vicinity 
of Boston. John Domason, a Dalmatian by 
birth, was thrown into jail and forgotten, was 
allowed to remain there three years without any 
trial or indictment, so it was alleged; and Peter 
Frank, a native-born American, who had never 
been outside of the United States, was jailed 
‘without warrant and refused permission to see 
s lawyer; and when his lawyer attempted to 
“  geoure a copy of the warrant he also was 
| arrested and ejected from the presence of the 
official responsible for the arrest. Federal 
. Judge. Anderson, of Boston, released Frank on 
a@ writ of habeas corpus with the statement, “The 
' immigration officials have no more right to hold 
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a citizen of the United States in connection with 
the round-up than I would have to order him 
hanged”. 


The same Judge Anderson, greatly admired 
by liberty-loving Americans, and greatly hated 
by liberty-hating bureaucrats, also said: “It is 
perfectly evident to my mind that the govern- 
ment owns and operates at least a part of the 
Communist party”. A little later, when he 
learned that a man was arrested on Januur’y 2, 
1920, and a telegraphic order for his arrest. was 
sent from Washington thirteen days afterwards, 
he gravely commented: 

“I wish you would show me one case in which the 
Department of Justice has the authority to arrest persons 
and hold them two weeks without warrants. A more 
lawless proceeding is hard to conceive. ‘Talk about 
Americanization; what we need is Americanization of 
those who carry on such proceedings. I can hardly git. 
on the bench as an American citizen and restrain my 
indignation. 1 view with horror such proceedings as 
this.” 


There are also other brave judges on the 
bench; and Judges W. H. S. Thompson and 
Charles P. Orr, of the Western District of 
Pennsylvania, have recently condemned in 
equally strong language the anarchists who 
in the name of justice arrested and imprisoned 
without warrant and without hearing men 
accused of membership in the Communist Party. 
Judge Thompson said: “I did not suppose this 
kind of thing could happen in a country where 
we have a Constitution”. 


Deportation of Russians ; 
Nae the Czarism of Nicholas nor the 
dictatorship of Communism seems as desir- 
able to the people of the United States‘ as they 
do to those of Russia. But why advertise the 
theories of Communism or try to make them 
popular by persecuting those who hold them? 
All are familiar with the arguments that there 
were two million of these Communists in the 
United States and that they were liable forcibly 
to take away the liberty bonds of their twenty 
million holders, although the details as to how 
this was to be done by the actual handful of 
Communists, some of them, according to Judge 
Anderson, government owned, was never filly 
explained, 
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Presumably this was the reason for deporting 
some of the leaders of radical ideas; but it was 
truthfully said in the United States Senate that 
though radicals can be deported radical ideas 
cannot be deported, and whatever of truth such 
ideas may contain they will thrive better under 
imprisonment and deportation than they will if 
allowed free expression. If it is true, as alleged, 
that the Statue of Liberty contains a lockup for 
deportees, it is a strange commentary on preserit 
conditions in the United States, always hereto- 
fore regarded as an asylum for the oppressed 
of all countries. 


The raids upon the Russians who were to be 
questioned with a view to deportation were not 
aecompanied with the politeness that should 
mark the conduct of a great people toward the 
representatives of another great people. Collier's 
tells of a raid upon the Russian People’s House 
in New York. The inmates were stood up 
against the’ wall and searched. One elderly 
professor of mathematics was ordered to take 
off his glasses; and when he did so he was 
struck upon the forehead with the butt of a 
revolver and his skull aracked. Then the 
inmates, men and women, were ordered down- 
stairs, and on the way ran the gauntlet of a line 
of policemen who pounded them over the head 
with clubs. 


A notary public who witnessed the street 
scenes attendant upon this raid writes of it as 
follows: 


“Every one was bleeding from wounds on the head; 
most of them were bandaged with a handkerchief or a 
piece of shirt; nearly every one was hurt on the knee on 
the way out, so that they could not run away, I imagine. 
The fact was that they did not walk down, but crawled. 
Many fell and rolled down the steps, and were trampled 
on by those who were shoved after them.” 


‘When Francis Fisher Kane resigned as 
United States Attorney for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania he gave his reasons in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, of January 23, 
1920, in the following language: 

“T see no justice, for instance, in the blockade of 
Soviet Russia. I may be wrong, or I may be right in my 
views, but I think that we should feel a certain sym- 
pathy with the poor Russians in this country who are 
now excited over the news which they are getting of the 
troubled conditions in their native land. Such people 
ought to be treated with kindness and not sent back to 
the famine-stricken districts in Europe, unless we are 
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absolutely compelled to do so. 
safety does not require such action.” 


“Among the cases that have come to my notice of 
persons caught in the recent raids in Philadelphia is 
that of a Russian Jew barber, whose wife is an American- 
born Methodist. They have six children, all under 
eleven years of age, the youngest being only six months 


old. When the man was arrested there was absolutely 


no money in the house. His employer speaks highly of 
his character and industry. Though he may very likely 
be deported I cannot regard him as a menace to society 
just because he was a member of the Communist party. 
I think it not only foolish, but an outrage to take him 
from his wife and children and leave them dependent 
upon ¢harity. 
hundreds of such cases.” 

Mr. Kane intimated in his resignation that he 
thought the Department of Justice could find 
plenty to keep it busy in prosecuting the vio- 
lators of the prohibition act and those munition 
manufacturers and other persons, made rich by 
the war, who are “seeking to dodge the payment — 
of their taxes and otherwise unloading the war 
burdens put upon them”. He did not suggest 
that probably these same persons were the very 


ones raising all the hue and ery against the 


Russians to divert attention from themselves; 
but there are others who think that is just what 
has happened. The American people can hardly 
stagger along under the load of excessive profits 
the profiteers have heaped upon them. - The: 
profiteers know it; and if they can divert the 
publie’s attention by shouting “Russian” or 
“Bolshevik” loudly enough, they hope to escape 
awkward and humiliating attention upon them 
selves. 

General Smuts sized the Russian situation I 
in a few words when he said: 

“Leave Russia alone. Remove the blockade. It may 


well be that the only ultimate hope for Russia is a’ 
sobered, purified Soviet system, and that may be far. 


better than the Czarisms to which our present policies 
seem inevitably tending.” 


Patriots in Jail 


qe W. Youmans in the Roycroft said 
of recent conditions in the United States: 


“Loyal farmers’ meetings have been broken up by 
mobs, their speakers arrested and imprisoned. Tar and 
feather pr and deportations were common in several. 
states becuse the farmers of the Nonpartisan League 
were disloyal to the old party bosses. Strikers have been 


In my view our national 


I have no doubt but that there are 
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accused of disloyalty and pro-Germanism and jailed 
because they demanded a decent living wage. Any one 
not blinded by hate, prejudice or stupidity knows that 
the men and women accused of treason and given the 
longest prison terms are the very ones most famed for 
their extreme hostility to Kaiserism and all that it 
stands for the world over; that they are the most 
faithful defenders of all human rights that our flag 
. stands for.” , 


George Bernard Shaw says he does not care 
to come to America because he is not sure that 
he would be given rooms next to the people he 
most admires in America, though he is per- 
fectly sure he would be clapped into jail. He 
says: “I don’t understand how the stupidest 
neighbor of a man like Eugene Debs can fail to 
realize the greatness of his heart,” and adds: 


“It would be cruel to assume that Americans know 
their institutions and yet tolerate a regime which claps 
into prison and deports men and women who go into 
the unprofitable business of emancipating their fellow- 
‘men, and sends to Congress and rewards with colossal 
fortunes those who make a good thing of ammunitions 
and compromised meat.” 


Cruel and Unusual Punishments 

HE National Civil Liberties Bureau issued 

a statement January 22, 1920, that at Alca- 
traz Island, San Francisco, Colonel R. D. John- 
son, the commanding officer, has introduced four 
dark cages six feet high, twenty-three inches in 
length and one foot broad, in one of which 
Robert Simmons, serving a ten-year sentence 
as a conscientious objector, was confined at the 
time the statement was made. In this iron 
Strait-jacket, like the Chinese torture box, the 
poor prisoner ‘is unable to sit down, lie down or 
fully stand. 


In Chicago, September 28, 1919, the American 
Freedom Convention passed resolutions declar- 
ing, among other things: 

“Democracy no longer exists in the United States. 
One by one the rights of a free people have been stripped 
from us until our government is a republic in name 
only.... As a result of these unconstitutional and 
un-American laws and practices, hundreds of citizens 
are in the Federal and state prisons of the United States, 
charged with offenses that our forefathers never dreamed 
would be considered offenses in this country.” 

“For these political, industrial, religious and military 
offenses they have had inflicted upon them prison terms 
as long as fifty years. Not only is this true, but while 
in our prisons these prisoners have been so inhumanly 
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treated that many have died and others have lost their 
Treason.” 


“Not one of them is a person of great wealth or power. 
All are workers or those who have cast their lot with 
the struggle of the workers. If this situation is per- 
mitted to continue in the United States no one will be 
safe except the exploiters of industry. So long as ‘Tom 
Mooney is in prison no labor union organizer will be 
secure in exercising the right peacefully to induce 
workers to join unions.” 


Rights ot Assembly 


HE British people claim that never, in seven 

hundred years, have they as a people had 
as little liberty as the American people have 
today; and the New York American reports 
Arthur Gleason as having said of the situation 
there: 


“The soldier is absolutely insisting on freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly and the recognition of 
trades unionism. He will not permit a socialist or labor 
meeting to be broken up. If attempts were made to 
deport people or to repress them, there would be an — 
uprising in England. If forms of repression were used, 
there would be a revolt. But the Government is not 
enough of a fool to use jail sentences, deportations, of 
any of that cheap stuff. In other words, the British 
Government does not use violence in England and it 
does not, therefore, create it.” 


Another English writer, however, B. N. Lang- 
don-Davies, writing in The World Tomorrow in 
October, 1919, gave a less hopeful view of the 
present condition of the ancient liberties of 
Kingland which the British people have, hitherto, 
so much appreciated and enjoyed: 


“Today there is left neither the right to nor the 
desire for any of these liberties. We have conscription, 
a censorship, powers of search without warrant and 
imprisonment without trial. Parliament has lost control 
over the Executive, the heads of which parry questions 
instead of answering them and frequently refuse infor- 
mation altogether. The Government is able to choose 
the moment it desires for a General Election, whether it 
be at the end of one year, or at the end of eight, despite 
the fact that by law the life of a parliament is limited 
to five years. It can disregard the wishes of the elector- 
ate, break its most solemn pledges and secretly embark 
the nation on -disastrous enterprises with complete 
impunity. Police spies and agents provocateurs are 
multiplied, sections of the press are ‘doped’, and by the 
suppression of the truth and suggestions of the false 
the public mind is so molded and manipulated in advance 
as to be ready and eager to accept what its rulers have 
already done on its behalf.” 
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Everlasting Punishment 


Awe everlastingness of the punishment having 
been established, only one point is left open 
for discussion; namely, the nature of the punish- 
ment. Take your Concordance and search out 
what saith the great Judge regarding the 
punishment of willful sinners who despise and 
reject all His blessed provisions for them 
through Christ. What do you find? Does God 
there say: ‘All sinners shall live in torture for- 
ever’? No; we find not a single text where life 
.in any condition is promised to that class. 


God’s declarations assure us that ultimately 
He will have a clean universe, free from the 
blight of sin and sinners—because “all the 
wicked will He destroy”.—Psalm 145: 20. 

But while we do not find one verse of the Bible 
saying that this class can have life in torment, 
or in any other condition, we do find numerous 
passages teaching the reverse. Of these we give 
a few merely as samples. “The wages of sin is 
death.” (Romans 6:23) “The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” (Ezekiel 18:4, 20) “The wieked 
shall perish.” (Psalm 37:20) “Yet a little 
while and the wicked shall not be.” (Psalm 
37:10) Thus God has told us plainly the nature 
of the everlasting punishment of the wicked— 
that it will be death, destruction. 


The false ideas of God’s plan of dealing with 
the incorrigible, taught ever sinee the great 
“falling away”, which culminated in ecclesiasti- 
cism, and instilled into our minds-from child- 
hood, are alone responsible for the view 
generally held, that the everlasting punishment 
provided for willful sinners is a life of torment. 
This view is held, notwithstanding the many 
clear statements of God’s Word that their 
punishment is to be death. Here Paul states 
very explicitly what the punishment is to be. 
Speaking of the same Millennial day, and of the 
same class, who, despite all the favorable oppor- 
tunities and the fulness of knowledge then, will 
not come into harmony with Christ, and hence 
will “know not God” in the true sense and “obey 
not”, he says—“Who shall be punished”. Ah, 
yes! but how punished? He tells us how: They 
“shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
[a destruction from which there shall be no 
recovery, no redemption or resurrection-—— 
Hebrews 10: 26-29] from the presence of the 
Lord and from the glory of His power”. (2 Thes- 


salonians 1:9) This destruction is represented - 
in the parable as the everlasting “fire” prepared 
for the devil and his angels. 
fire and brimstone”, the second death (Revela--” 
tion 20:14), into which the “goat” class of this 
parable are sent.—Matthew 25:41. ° 

Thus the meaning and reasonableness of this 
statement concerning everlasting punishment _ 
are readily seen. 


Now consider carefully Matthew 25:46, and .. 


note the antithesis, the contrast, shown between - 
the reward of the “sheep” and the reward of. 
the “goats”, which the correct idea of the punish- — 
ment (Greek —-kolasin-——to cut off) gives—. 

the one class goes into everlasting life, while — 


the other is everlastingly cut off from life— — 


forever restrained in death. And this exactly — 
agrees with what the Scriptures everywhere else , 


declare concerning the wages or penalty of. 


willful sin. 

Consider for a moment the words of verse 41: 
“Depart from me, ye cursed [once redeemed by . . 
Christ from the Adamic curse or condemnation 
to death, but now condemned or. cursed, as 
worthy of the second death, by the One who 
redeemed them from the first curse], into ever-. | 
lasting fire [symbol of everlasting destruction], - 
prepared for the devil and his messengers 
{servants ].” 

Remember that this is the final sentence at . 
the close of the final trial—at the close of the 
Millennium; and that none will then be servants 
of Satan ignorantly or unwillingly, as so many 
now are; for the great Deliverer, Christ, will 


remove outside temptations, and provide assist- 


ance toward self-improvement, which will enable 
all who will to overcome inherent weaknesses. 
and to attain perfection. These “goats”, who 
love evil and serve Satan, are the messengers 
(“angels”) of Satan. For these and Satan, and 
for no others, God has prepared second death— 
the everlasting destruction. Fire will come 
from God out of heaven and consume them. | 
Consuming fire and devouring fire all can 


appreciate, unless their eyes are holden by false Me 


doctrine and prejudice. No one ever knew of a 
preserving fire; and as fire never preserves, but 
always consumes, God uses it as a symbol of 
utter destruction.—Revelation 20: 9. ; 


It is “the lake of 











en destroyed before. 
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The Lake of Fire and Brimstone which is the Second Death 


—Rev. 19:20; 20:10, 14, 15; 


“The lake of fire and brimstone” is several 
times mentioned in the book of Revelation, which 
all Christians admit to be a book of symbols. 
However, they generally think and speak of this 
particular symbol as a literal statement giving 
strong support to the torment doctrine, not- 
withstanding the fact that the symbol is clearlv 
defined as meaning the second death: “And 
death and hell were cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second death,” ete. (Rev. 20:14) It 
is sometimes spoken of as “a lake of fire burning 
with brimstone” (Revelation 19: 20), the element 
brimstone being mentioned to intensify the 
symbol of destruction, the second death: burn- 
ing brimstone being one of the most deadly 
elements known. It is destructive to all forins 
- of life. 

"he symbolism of this lake of fire is further 
shown by the fact that the symbolie “heast” and 
the symbolic “false prophet”, and death and hell 
{Hades], as well as the devil and his followers, 
are destroyed in it.—Revelation 19:20; 20:10, 
14, 15; 21:8. 
. This destruction or death is called the second 
death in contradistinction to the first or Adamic 
death, and not to signify that everything which 
goes into it dies a second time. For instance, 
death (the first or Adamic death), and Hades, 
the grave, are to be cast into it—this work will 
require the entire Millennium to accomplish it; 
and in no sense will they ever have been 
So also “the devil”, “the 
beast,” and “the false prophet”, will never have 
been destroyed before. 

From the first, or Adamic death, a resurrec- 
_ tion has been provided. All that are in their 

graves shall therefore come forth. The Reve- 
lator prophetically declares: “The sea gave up 
the dead which were in it, and death and hell 
' (Hades, the grave] gave up the dead which were 
in them. ... And I saw the dead, small and 
great, stand before God, and the books were 
opened.” (Revelation 20:13,12) It was in view 
of God’s plan for redeeming the race from 
Adamiec death that in both the Old and New 
Testaments it is called a “sleep”. In Israel’s 
history of the good and the wicked it is repeat- 
edly stated that they “slept with their fathers” 


eT 8== 


The apostles used the same syiibal and our Lord 
also. But no such symbol is used in reference 
to the second death. On the contrary, the 
strongest figures of total and utter destruction 
are used to symbolize it; viz., “fire and brim- 
stone”; for that death will be a “destruction from 
which there will be no recovery. 

Blessed thought! The Adamic death (which 
claimed the whole race for the sin of their . 
progenitor) shall be forever swallowed up, and 
shall cease in this second death into which it is » 
to be cast by the great Redeemer who bought the 
whole world with the sacrifice of Himself. Thus 
God tells us through the Prophet: “I will ransom _ 
them from the power of the grave [Sheol]. I 
will redeem them from death....O grave 
[Sheol] I will be thy destruction.” (Hosea 
13:14) The first or Adamic death shall no 
longer have liberty or power over men, as it has 
had for the past six thousand years; no longer 
shall any die for Adam’s sin. (Romans 5:12;. 
Jeremiah 31: 29, 20; Mzckiel 18:2) Thenceforth 
the New Covenant, sealed with the precious 
blood, shall be in force, and only willful trans- 
gressions will be counted as sin and punished 
with the wages of sin—death—the second death. 
Thus will the Adamic death be cast into and 
swallowed up by the second death. , 

And Hades and Sheol—the dark, secret con- 
dition, the grave, which in the present time 
speaks to us of a hope of future life by God’s 
resurrection power in Christ—shall be no more; 
for the second death will devour no being fit for 
life—none for whom there remains a shadow of 
hope, but such only as, by the unerring Judge, 
have been fully, impartially and individually 
found worthy of destruction. And Satan, that’ 
lying tempter who deceived and ruined the race 
and who, with persistent. energy and cunning, 
has sought continually to thwart the purpose of 
God for our salvation through Christ, and with 
him all who are of his spirit, “his angels,” shall 
be destroyed, and shall never awake from death’ 
to trouble the world again. Here he is said to 
be cast into “the lake of fire”’—the second death; 
and Paul in Hebrews 2:14, referring to the 
same thing, calls it destruction—“that he might — 
destroy death, and him that hath the power of. 
death, that is the devil”, 
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Thus the second destruction (or death) begins 
quite early in the new judgment: it begins with 
the false systems symbolized by the beast, false 
prophet, ete., but it will not reach the world of 
mankind, as individuals, until they have first 
’ had full trial, with full opportunity to choose 
life and live forever. Chapters 20:12, 13, and 
21:3.-7, indicate the blessed, favorable trial in 
whieh all, both dead and living (except the 
church, who, with Jesus Christ, are kings, 
priests, joint-heirs and judges), will be brought 
to a full knowledge of the truth, relieved from 
sorrow and pain, and freed from every blinding 
error and prejudice, and tried “according to 
their works”. 

The grand outcome of that trial will be a 
clean universe. As the Revelator expresses it, 
“Every creature which is in heaven and on the 
earth ... heard I saying, Blessing and honor 
and glory and power be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever”. 
But this result will be accomplished in harmony 
with all God’s dealings past and present, which 
have always recognized man’s freedom of will 
‘ to choose good or evil, life or death. 


We cannot doubt then that in the close of the 
Millennial age, God will again for a “little 
season” permit evil to triumph, in order thereby 
to test His creatures (who will by that time have 
beeome thoroughly acquainted with both good 
and evil, and the consequence of each, and will 
have had His justice and His love fully demon- 
strated to them), that those who finally prefer 
and choose evil may be cut off—destroyed. Thus 
God will for all eternity remove all who do not 
love righteousness and hate iniquity. 

We read, regarding that testing, that Satan 
will endeavor to lead astray all mankind, whose 
numbers will then be as the sand of the sea for 
multitude; but that many of them will follow 
Satan’s evil example and choose evil and dis- 
obedience, with past experience before them, and 
unhampered by present weaknesses and blinding 
influences, we need not suppose. However, when 
God does not tell us either the number or the 
proportion of those to be found worthy of life, 
and those to be judged worthy of death (the 
second death), we may not dogmatize. Of one 
thing we may be confident, God willeth not the 
' death of the wicked, but would that all should 
turn to Him and live; and no one will be 
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destroyed in that “lake of fire and brimstone” — 
(figurative of utter destruction—Gehenna) who = 
is worthy of life, whose living longer would be. . 
a blessing to himself or to others in harmony > 

with righteousness. 


Utter and hopeless destruction is intended . 


only for willful evil doers, who, like Satan, in oe 
pride of heart and rebellion against God, will. <:~ 


love and do evil notwithstanding the manifesta- 
tions of God’s disapproval, and notwithstanding 
their experience with its penalties. Seemingly 
the goodness and love of God in the provision of 
a ransom, a restitution, and another opportu-. 


nity of life for man, instead of leading all to an. =: 


abhorrence of sin, will lead some to suppose: 
that God is too loving to cut them off in the 

second death; or that if He did so He would 

give them other, and yet other future opportu- 

nities. Building thus upon a supposed weakness — 
in the divine character, these may be led to try 

to take advantage of the grace (favor) of God, 

as a license for willful sin. But they shall go 

no further; for their folly shall be made mani- 

fest. Their utter destruction will prove to the 

righteous the harmony and perfect balance. of — 
justice, wisdom, love and power in the divine 
Ruler. 


Revelation 21:8 


The true character of the goat class is 
portrayed. 
will not trust God], the abominable, murderers 
{brother - haters], whoremongers, sorcerers, 
idolaters [such as misappropriate and misuse, 
divine favors, who give to self or any other 
creature or thing that service and honor which » 
belong to God], and all “liars’— “whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie” [in a word, all who do 
not love the truth and seek it, and at any cost 
defend and hold it] “shall have their part in the 
lake which burneth with fire and brimstone 
[Gehenna, symbol of utter destruction], which 
is the second death”. Such company would. be 
repulsive to any honest, upright being. It is 
hard to tolerate them now, when we can sympa- 
thize with them, knowing that such dispositions 
are now in great measure the result of inherited 
weakness of the fleshh We are moved to 8 
measure of sympathy by the remembrance that 
in our own cases, often, when we would do good 


evil is present with us. But in the close of the. . - 
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Millennial judgment, when the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall have given every advantage 
and opportunity of knowledge and ability, this 
class will be an abhorrence and detestation to 
all who are in harmony with the King of glory. 
And the righteous will be glad when, the trial 
being ended, the gift of life of which these shall 
have proved themselves unworthy, shall be taken 
from them, and when the corrupters of the 
earth, and all their work and influence, shall be 
destroyed. 


‘The Devil, the Beast and the False Prophet 
Tormented 


Revelation 20:9 tells of the destruction of 
those individuals who join with Satan in the last 
‘rebellion; and verse 15 tells of that same 
destruction in other words, using the symbol 
“lake of fire”. They are devoured or consumed 
in fire. This being the ease, the torment of 
verse 10 cannot refer to these human beings who 
are consumed, destroyed. Hence the question 
narrows down to this: Will Satan and a false 
prophet and a beast be tortured forever, and 
does this verse so teach? 

We answer in God’s own words: “All the 
wicked will he destroy”. Concerning Satan, the 
arch, enemy of God and man, God expressly 
advises us that he will be destroyed, and: not 
preserved in any sense or condition.— Heb. 2:14. 


The beast and false prophet systems, which 
during the gospel age have deceived and led 
astray, will be cast into a great, consuming 
trouble in the’ close of this gospel age. ‘he 
torment, of those systems will be aionion, ie., 
lasting. It will continue as long as they last, 
until they are utterly consumed. So also the 
system of error, which will suddenly manifest 
itself at the end of the Millennial age and lead 
the “goats” to destruction, will be consumed. 
(Revelation 20:7-10) That deceiving system 
(not specified as to kind, but merely called 
Satan, after its instigator) will be cast into the 
same sort of trouble and destruction, in the end 
of the Millennial age, as the beast and false 
' prophet systems are now being cast into it, in 
the end of the gospel age. 

Revelation 19:3, speaking of one of these 
systems, says: “Her smoke rose up forever and 
ever”, That is to say, the remembrance 
(“smoke”) of the destruction of these systems 
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of deception and error will be lasting, the lesson 
will never be forgotten—as smoke, which con- 
tinues to mecca after a destructive fire, is 
testimony that the fire has done its work. See 
also Isaiah 34:8 -10. 

Of Revelation 14:9-11 we remark, inciden- 
tally, that all will at once concede that if a literal 
wor shiping of a beast and i image were meant in 
verse 9, then few, if any, in civilized lands are 
liable to the penalty of verse 11; and if the 
beast and his image and worship and wine and. 
cup are symbols, so also are the torments and 
smoke and fire and brimstone. 

The casting of death and the grave into utter 
destruction, the second death, during the Millen- 
nial age. is a part of the utter destruction which 
will include every improper, injurious _ and 
useless thing. (Isaiah 11:9; Psalm 101:5-8) 
‘he second death, the sentence of that fadividnal 
trial, will be final: it will never be destroyed. 
And let all the lovers of righteousness say, 
Amen; for to destroy the second death, to 
remove the sentence of that Just and impartial 
trial, would be to let loose again not only Satan, 
but all who love and practice wrong and decep- - 
tion, and who dishonor the Lord with their evil 
institutions—to oppose, offend and endeavor to 
overthrow those who love and desire to serve 
Him and enjoy His favor. We rejoice that there 
is no danger of this, but that divine justice 
unites with divine wisdom, love and power, to 
bring in everlasting righteousness on a perma- 
nent basis. 


Turned Into Hell 


“The wicked shall be turned into hell, and the 
nations that forget God.”—Psalm 9:17. 

This statement of the Lord recorded by the 
Psalmist we find without any qualification 
whatever, and we must accept it as a positive - 
fact. Tf the claims of “Orthodoxy” respecting 
hell were true, this would be, indeed, a fearful 
message. 

But let us substitute the true meaning of the 
word sheol, and our text will read: “The wicked 
shall be turned into the condition of death, and 
all the nations that forget God”. This we 
believe; but next, who are the wicked? In one 
sense all men are wicked, in that all are violators 
of God's law: but in the fullest sense the wicked 
are those who, with full knowledge of the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin, and the remedy provided | 
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for their recovery from its baneful effects, 


wilfully persist in sin. 

As yet few. have 
come to a true knowledge of God. The world 
knows Him not, and the nations cannot forget 
God until they are first brought toa knowledge of 
Him. The consecrated have been enlightened, 
led of the spirit through faith to understand the 
deep and hidden things of God, which reveal the 
glory of God’s character, but which, though 
expressed in His Word, appear only as foolish- 
ness to the world. 

As we have hitherto seen, this will not be so 
in the age to come, for then “the earth shall be 





full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 


cover the sea”. (Isaiah 11:9) Much that we 
now receive by faith will then he demonstrated 
to the world. When He who has ransomed man 
from the power of the grave (Hosea 13:14) 
begins to gather His purchased possessions hack 
from the prison-house of death (Isaiah 61:1), 
when the sleepers are awakened under the genial 
rays of the Sun of Righteousness, they will not 
be slow to realize the truth of the hitherto seem- 
ingly idle tale, that “Jesus Christ, by the grace 
of God, tasted death for every man” 


-. We have also seen that the er adual ascent of 
the King’s highway of holiness in that age will 


be possible to all, and comparatively casy, 
because all the stones—stumbling-blocks, errors, 
etce.—will have been gathered out, and straight 
paths made for their feet. It is in that age that 
this text applies. Those who ignore the favor- 
ing circumstances of that age, and will not be 
obedient to the righteous Judge or Ruler— 
Christ—will. truly be the wicked. And every 
loyal subject of the kingdom of God will approve 
the righteous judgment which turns such an one 
again into Sheol—the condition of death. Such 
an one would be unworthy of life: and, were he 
permitted to live, his life would be a curse to 
himself and to the rest of mankind, and a 
blemish on the work of God. 


. This will be the second death, from which there 
will be no resurrection. Having been ransomed 
from the grave (Sheol) by the sacrifice of Christ, 
if they die again on account of their own sin, 
“there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin”. 


(Hebrews 10:26) “Christ dicth no more; death 


hath no more dominion over him.” (Romans 


6:9) The second death should be dreaded and 


7OL 








shunned by all, since it is to be the end of exist- 
ence to all those deemed unworthy of life. But 
in it there ean be no suffering. Like Adamic 
death, it is-the extinetion of life. 

Tt is because through sin mankind had become 
subject to death(Sheol, Hades) that Christ Jesus © 
came to deliver us and save us from death. “(1 
John 3:8; Hebrews 2:14) Death is a cessation _ 
of existence, the absence of life. There is no 
difference between the conditions in the Adamic - 
and second deaths, but there is hope of release 
from the first, while from the second there will 
be no release, no return to life. The first death 
sentence passed upon all on account of Adam’s 
sin, while the second death can be incurred only 
by willful, individual sin. 


That the application of eur text belongs to 
the coming age is evident, for both saints and — 
sinners go into Sheol or Hades now. This 
Seripture incieates that, in the time when it 
applies, only the wicked shall go there. And the 
nations that forget God must be nations that 
have known Him; else they could not. forget 
Him. Never vet have the nations been brought 
to that knowledge, nor will they be until the 
coming time, when the knowledge of the Lord 
shall fill the whole carth, and none shall need ~ 
to say unto his neighbor, Know thou the Lord, 
for all shall know Him, from the least to the | 
greatest of them.—Isaiah 11:9; Jeremiah 31:34. 


The Hebrew word got, rendered “nations” in 
this verse, is elsewhere used by the same writer 
and rendered “heathe 1’,“Gentiles” and “people”. 
The thought seems to be—any who do not: 
become God’s covenant people, even though they. 
be not openly wieked. The nations (Gentiles, 
all who under that full knowledge do not become 
Israclites indeed) who are forgetful or negligent . 
of God’s favors enjoyed, and of their duties and 
obligations to Him, shall share the fate of ‘the 
willtully “wicked”, and be cast into the second, 
death. . 


Tn further proof of this, we find that the 
Hebrew word shue, which in our text is trans- 
lated “turned”, signifies turned back, as to a 
previous place or condition. Those referred to in 
this text either have been in Sheol or are liable 
to enter it, but being redeemed by the precious . 
blood of Christ. will be brought out of Sheol... 
If then they are wicked, they, and all who forget 
God, shall be turned back, or returned, to Sheol. : 
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Did the Jews Believe in Everlasting Torment? 


OTING that we teach that the doctrine of 

everlasting torment was engrafted upon the 
doctrines of the Christian church during the 
period of the apostasy, the great falling away 
which culminated in Papacy, some have inquired 
’ whether it does not seem, according to the works 
of Josephus, that this doctrine was firmly held 
by the Jews; and, if so, they ask, does it not 
‘Seem evident that the early Christians, being 
largely converts from Judaism, brought this 
doctrine with them, in the very outstart of 
Christianity? 

We answer, No; the doctrine of everlasting 
torment sprang naturally from the doctrine of 
human immortality, which as a philosophic 
question was first promulgated in anything like 
the present form by the Platonic school of 
Grecian philosophy. These first affirmed that 
each man contained a fragment of deity, and 
‘that this would prevent him from ever dying. 
This foundation laid, it was as easy to describe 
a place for evil- doers as for well-doers. But to 
_.the credit of those heathen philosophers be it 
- recorded that they failed to develop, or at least 
to manifest, that depth of degradation from 
benevolence and reason and pity, necessary to 
paint by word and pen and brush such details 
_of horrors and agonies as were soon incorpo- 
rated into their doctrine, and a belief thereof 
declared “necessary to salvation” in the pro- 
fessed church of Christ. 


To appreciate the case, it is necessary to 
remember that, when the Christian church was 
established, Greece stood at the head of intelli- 
gence and civilization. Alexander the Great had 
“conquered the world, and had spread respect for 
Greece everywhere; and though, from a military 
point of view, Rome had taken her place, it was 
otherwise in literature. For centuries, Grecian 
philosophers and philosophies led the intellec- 
tual world, and impregnated and affected 
everything. It became customary for philoso- 
phers and teachers of other theories to claim 
that their systems and theories were nearly the 
same as those of the Grecians, and to endeavor 
to. remove differences between their old theories 
_ and the popular Grecian views. And some 

sought to make capital by claiming that their 


\ 


system embraced all the good points of Platon- . 3 


ism with others which Plato did not see. 

Of this class were the teachers in the Christian — 
church in the second, third and fourth centuries. — 
Conceding the popularly accepted correctness 
of the philosophers, they claimed that the same 
good features of philosophy were found. in 
Christ’s teachings, and that He was one of the 
greatest philosophers, ete. 
Platonism and Christianity took place. This _ 
became the more pronounced as kings and. _ 
emperors began to scrutinize religious teachings, 
and to favor those most likely to awe the people 
and make them law-abiding. 
teachers were truckling to such imperial 
scrutiny, and teaching an everlasting punish- 
ment for those who violated the laws of the 
emperors (who ruled as divinely appointed), we 
cannot suppose otherwise than that theambitious 
characters in the church at that time, who were 
seeking to displace heathenism and to become 


the dominant religious power instead, would ES 
make prominent such doctrines as would i inthe 
eyes of the emperors seem to have an equal hold | 


upon the fears and prejudices of the people. 
And what could be more to the purpose than the 
doctrine of endless torment of the refractory? 


The same motives evidently operated with 
Josephus when writing concerning the belief of 
the Jews. His works should be read as apologies 
for Judaism, and as efforts to exalt that nation © 
in the eyes of Rome and the world. It should be 
remembered that the Jews had the reputation of 


being a very rebellious people, very unwilling to.” 
They were hoping, . - 
in harmony with God’s promises, to become the _ 
Many rebellious outbreaks had... 


be ruled even by the Casars. 


chief nation. 
occurred among them, and their peculiar : 
religion, different from all others, came in for. 
its share of blame for favoring too much the ~ - 
spirit of liberty. ae 
Josephus had an object in writing his two on 
principal works, “Antiquities,” and “Wars of the — 
Jews”. He wrote them in the Greek langt Le 
while living at Rome, where he was the friend 
and guest successively of the Roman emperors 
Vespasian, Titus and Domitian, and where he» 
was in constant contact with the Grecian ; phil 





Thus a blending of | 2 


While heathen 
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osophies. These books were written for the 
purpose of showing off the Jewish people, their 
courage, laws, ethics, etc., to the best advantage 
before the Grecian philosophers and Roman 
dignitaries. This object is covertly admitted in 
his preface to his “Antiquities”,in which he says: 

“T have undertaken the present work as think- 
ing it will appear to all the Greeks worthy of 
their study. . . Those that read my hook may 
wonder that my discourse of laws and historical 
facts contains so much of philosophy... . How- 
ever, those that have a mind to know the reasons 
of everything may find here a very curious 
philosophical theory.” 


In a word, as a shrewd man who himself had 
become imbued with the spirit of the Grecian 
philosophies then prevailing, Josephus drew 
from the Law and the Prophets, and from the 
traditions of the elders and the theories of the 
various sects of the Jews, all he could find that 
in the most remote degree would tend to show:— 


First, that the Jewish religion was not far 
behind popular Grecian philosophy; but that 
somewhat analogous theories had been drawn 
from Moses’ Law, and held by some Jews, long 
before the Grecian philosophers broached them. 


Secondly, that it was not their religious ideas 
which made the Jews as a people hard to control 
or “rebellious”, as all liberty-lovers were 
esteemed by the Cesars. Hence he attempts to 
prove, at a time when virtue was esteemed to 
consist mainly in submission, that Moses’ Law 
“taught first of all that God is the Father and 
Lord of all things, and bestows a happy life 
upon those that follow Him, but plunges such 
as do not walk in the paths of virtue into inev- 
itable miseries”. And it is in support of this 
idea, and for such purposes, evidently, that 
Josephus, after saying, “There’are three philo- 
eophical sects among the Jews; first, the 
Pharisees; second, the Sadducees, and third, 
the Essenes,” proceeds to give an account of 
their three theories; especially detailing any 
features which resembled Grecian philosophy. 
And because the last and least, the Essenes, 
most resembled the doctrines of the Stoics and 
leading Grecian theories, Josephus devotes 
nearly ten times as much space to their views as 
to the views of both Sadducees and Pharisces 
combined. 





Josephus directed special attention to the” 
Exssenes because it suited his object to do sd. - 
He admits that the Sadducees, next to. the 
largest body of Jewish people, did not believe - 
in human immortality. And of the Pharisees’ 
views he makes a blind statement, calenlated to- 
mislead, as follows: “They also believe that 
souls have an immortal vigor in them [This , 
might be understood to mean that the Pharisees 
did not believe as the Sadducees that death — 
ended all existence, but believed in a vigor or» 
life beyond the grave—by a resurrection of the . 
dead], and that under the earth there will he 
rewards and punishments, according as they 
have lived virtuously or viciously in this life; 
and that the latter are to be detained in an ever- 
lasting prison [death—not torture], but that 
the former [the virtuous] shall have power to 
revive and live again”. 

Is it not apparent that Josephus has whittled © 
and stretched the views of the Pharisees, as. 
much as his elastic conscience would allow, ‘to 
show a harmony between them and the philoso- 
phies of Greece? Paul, who had been a Pharisee, 
contradicts Josephus. While Josephus says- 
they believed “that only the. virtuous would 
revive and live again” [Does not this imply a 
resurrection, and imply also that the others 
would not live again, but remain dead, in the | 
great prison—the tomb?] Paul on the contrary 
says: “I have hope toward God, which they 
themselves allow, that there shall be a resurree- 
tion of the dead, both of the just and unjust” 
—Acts 24:15. ba 

We have no hesitaney about accepting the — 
testimony of the inspired Apostle Paul, not only 
in regard to what the Jews believed, but also as - 


to what he and the early church believed; and 


we repeat, that the theory of the everlasting: 


torment of the wicked, based upon the theory — 7 


that the human soul cannot die, is contrary to 
both the Old and New Testament teachings, and 
was introduced among Jews and Christians by 
Grecian philosophers. Thank God for the purer — 
philosophy of the Scriptures, which teaches that _ 
the death of the soul (being) is the penalty of 
sin (Ezekiel 18:20); that all souls condemned 
through Adam’s sin were redeemed by Christ's 
soul (Isaiah 53:10); and that only for willful, — 
individual sin will any die the second death 
an everlasting punishment, but not everlasting 
torment. nS 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day is provided by this journal. Tbe parent will find it interesting and on 
to have the child take up a question each day and to sid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired. 


-t. What is the new “world’—arrangement of 8. What does ihe Greek word translated 








‘<” thinas—called in the Bible? “gospel” mean? 
Answer: “New heavens and new earth”. Seo’? Peter Answer: Good nes. 
o: 13. © act 
Sgt a hs 9, Would it be good news to find that “all 
2, What is to be the special characteristic ef the nations and bes Brevis ie blessed in 
new order or “world”? Abraham and his seed? 2 


Answer: Sce ® Peter 3: 13. Je 






‘ setae, cei Tho ar « am” 
What special characteristic did St. Pau! say 10. Who are iG be’ phe Seed Or aerahee , a 
applied to “the world that now is’? Answer: See Galatians 3: 16, 27 - 29. 2 
Answer: See Galatians 1: 4. 11. Who is to be king or ruler of the new order 
4. What is-to become of the old order of things? of things? 
Answer: See 2 Peter 3:10; Hebrews 12:26, 27. Answer: Sce 1 Corinthians 15: 253 Matthew 25:31. 
5. Who is “the god [mighty one] of this world” 12. What ts the first enemy he is to “out under 
_ orarrangement of things? his feet’? 
Answer: Satan. See 2 Corinthians 4: 4. Answer: See Mark 3:27; Revelation 20: 1, 2. 


6. Why does he wish to “blind the minds of them 4149 prin ay : 
S<bhat believe wot? 113. Will any others reign with Christ? 


‘Anuwers Res-2: Cormihiane ae ac lact halt. Answer: See Romans 8:17; Revelation 3:21; 20:6... 
What is “the gospel of Christ’? 14. When one reigns what title is given ent oe 
Answer: See Galatians 3: 8. Answer: That of king. : 
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Editorial Note 

VENTS of greatest moment have 

happened in this land, of which 
the people are in ignorance. These 
erents reached a climax at Los Angeles, 
California, home of the malti-militon- 
nires, Muy 17th last, when a highly 
refined, Christian Judy, Mrs. Emma 
Martin, and three Christian genticmen 
were taken to prisen, victims of a 
eoaspiracy put in operation by agents 
of the Department of Justice. These 
events are so shocking and unbeliev- 
able. that every editor in the land 
should have taken up the matter and 
catied for redressive action, but did 
not. So little has been said through 
the press that the legerdemain of 
priesternftt in the dars of the Inqulsi- 
tlon is brousht vividly to mind 


From the Los Angeles Record of - 
that date we quote: 

“Hundreds of members of the Inter- 
national Bible Students Association 
gathered at the San Pedro dock yester- 
day to bid farewell to their three 
friends and associates who departed by 
the steumer President to serve the fed- 
eral sentences imposed upon them dur- 
ing the war for hindering the selective 
draft. The prisoners on the ship and 
the concourse on the shore joined in 
prayers and hymns. One stranger in- 
quired, ‘Are these departing missfon- 
artes? Sightseers were amazed when 
told that these were going to the peni- 
tentlary for distributing ‘The Finished 
Mystery’. Mfrs. Martin will be taken 
to State's Prison at San Quentin to 
night to serve three rears.” 

This report ts conspicuous by what 


{t does not say. Remembering the - 
persecutions against Bible Students in 
Termany and Austria in 1917 and in 
Canada in 1918, and how these were 
instigated and participated in by the 
clergy on both sides of the ocean, Tax 


'Gotnoen Ace, in justice to the people 


sent ® reporter to Los Angeles te 
ascertain the facts, and here in New 
York obtained from Judge Rutherford, 
President of the Watch Tower Bible & 
Tract Society, a general review of the 
situation and why such things are 
possible in America. His review ts so 
comprehensive and the facts stated are 
of such vital importance to the people 
—vof transcendently greater importance 
than labor and economics, agriculture, 
manufacturing, transportation, trren- 
tion, ete. —that Tee Gotvex Aas deyotes 
this entire issue to the subject. 


“Distress of Nations’: Cause, Warning, Remedy 


W 


of every law-abiding citizen to 

ascertain the cause and if a remedy 

is available, help to apply it. 
The nations of the earth are in 


_a great crisis. Calm, sober and 


howest consideration was never so 
nich “needed. The purpose of 
this writing is to enlighten, aid 
and comfort by stating the truth 
in plain terms, the only motive 
being love for mankind. Those who 
refrain os vivlonce, calmly cow 
the tacts aad condiiions ard deal 
honestly. will be a blessing to 
themselves and theic fellow men. 
The greatest calamity that could 


It isthe duty God and@ienore his 


EPITOME 
PART 1. “Drstarss of Nations”: Cause, 
the Warning, the Remedy. In Part I will 


be found proof of tha following points: 

That Christendom is tn the greatest crisis 
ef the age; that present conditious were 
foreknown and foreshadowed in prophecy; that 
the closing «rents of Israel's history are 
being duplicated; that the policieal, financial 
and cerlesiastical leaders aro combined against 
the common people: that Bolshevism {s feared 
by the nadoas of earth; that the divine 
remedy fis foreknown aod foretold, and, if 
heeded, wocld avert untold sufferings. 

PART 10. “THe Beast at War’: 
elution in Politics. 

The greatest game of politics of the ages 
fs uncovered: the “beast” identified and his 
purpose cs nased. 

PARTY Il. The Grand Finalé 


A Ree- 


befall a ration is 


HEN a nation or people suffers loss of rights and such calamities would come upon the nations that farget 
privileges there is something wrong. 


fixed principles of righteousness. 
Psalm 9:17; 33:12. : 
Bolshevism had its birth in 
Russia, where oppression and un~ 
righteousness have long prevailed. 
All over the earth “men’s hearts 
fare] failing them for fear’— 
fearing lest this dread malady he 
inflicted upon all nations. The 
cause is not recent, but of long 
starding. The remedy is certain. 
“Who is the wise man, that may 
understand this?”—Jer. 9: 12. 
He who acquaints himself with 
the real cause of present unrest, 
who refrains from violence. avoids 


controversies and deals honestly with his fellow-man will 


destruction by violence. Jehovah forewarned that just be wise. The following will enable him to acquire wisdom. 
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PRESENT CRISIS FORESHADOWED 


Christendom is composed of those nations of earth which 
claim to be Christian. Judaism finds its counterpart 
in Christendom. God dealt with that nation exclusively 
for more than nincteen centuries and used it to fore- 
shadow conditions and experiences coming to Christen- 
dom. Prophecy is history written prior to the happening 
of the events. Prophecy of the Old Testament has a 
twofold fulfillment: (1) To a limited extent upon the 


’ nation of Israel; and (2) in a wider scope on Chriaten- 


dom. ‘Through his prophets Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Zepha- 
niah, and others, God forewarned Israel of impending 
disaster, at the same time naming a remedy that would 
avert such disaster. The flerce hordes of the north coun- 
try, the Chaldeans, pictured the radical element of 
Christendom. Warning and remedy apply now. 

Israel was ruled by three dominant elements; viz., the 
king and his household, constituting the professional 
politicians; the princes, nobles and Pharisees, which em- 
braced the wealthy, prominent and influential citizens; 
and the rabbis, scribes and priests, forming the clergy of 
that time. 

In the affairs of all nations there are usually three 
elements that work either separately or conjunctively to 
control and rule the people. These are professional 


-politicians, financial princes and ecclesiastical rulers. 


In Israel’s time these three elements combined against 
the common people, were guilty of oppression and extor- 
tion, corresponding with present profiteering. Because 
the clergy in the close cf Israel’s experience joined with 
this unrighteous class, the Lord denounced them for 
their oppression and designated them as ‘the children of 
the devil’—John 8: 44, 

The clergy shaped the religious course of the people 
of Israel. They began their career with good intentions, 
but yielding to selfish desires and flattery, they became 
lovers of power, desiring and accepting the honor and 
plaudits of men, and degenerated into an unfaithful class 
of servants and led the people into idolatry, Time and 
again Jehovah warned these leaders and showed them 
his remedy whereby they could avoid great punishment 
and be restored to his favor. They ignored the divine 
remedy and the reswt was their overthrow. This proph- 
ecy was fulfilled upon Israel and is certain of fulillment 


. upon Ghristendom unless the divine warning is heeded. 


Every sober-minded person should stop and consider and 
profit by the events of the past. 

Christ Jesus orgavized the church through his apos- 
tles. Its beginning was pure, but. afterwards, ambitious 
men becarke leaders. forgot the relationship to God, and 
formed an giliance with politicians and financial prirces. 
This alliance is herein designated the “unholy trinity”. It 
has existed since the early days of the Christian era. 
These ambitious men in the church formed what has 
teen known as 222 clirgy, a3 distinguished from the 
laity, They have male ct casy for professional nolit- 
ciang to fird a berth in the church. They have invited 
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the ultra-rich and influential to prominent seats in the 
synagogues, and at different stages in the world’s history 
have acted jointly in each other's interest. In Israel's 
time the greatest responsibility rested upon these three 
classes, The same thing is true today, This powerful 
unholy trinity has many instruments it uses, such as 
suborganizations and a subsidized, untruthful and dis- 
honest press. The whole scheme is managed by one 
master mind, Satan, whose purpose ever has been and is 
now to dominate and control the people of earth. ‘The 
proof of this point we particularly set forth in Part IZ. 

In the church systems, Catholic and Protestant, there 
are many honest, sincere and lovable people, who because 
of the influence of the unholy trinity are prevented from 
a full service and devotion to the Lord. Jesus particu- 
larly manifested his love for the meek and oppressed and 
so he still manifests his deep interest in the same class. 

Jeremiah’s prophecy is especially applicable to Israel. 
and to Christendom, and the parallelism is marked dis- 
tinctly; and for this reason this great prophecy has a 
special interest now to all order-loving people who calmly 
view the present stress of humanity. 

The prophet Jeremiah typified the Christ. In some 
instances the prophet represented Jesus alone, while in 
other instances he typified some specially favored servant 
of the Lord, and at other times represented a collective 
number of the members of the body of Christ. . 

Where the words Israel and Judah are used by the 


prophet Jeremiah Israel represents the Roman Catholic - 


hierarchy, while Judah represents the Protestant ecclesi- 
astical systems. Where the word Judah alone is used in 
referring to the Jews the reference in antitype is to the 
entire system of churchianity, including the Papal and 
Protestant systems, together with their subordinate or- 
ganizations such as Knights of Columbus, Y. M. C. A., ete. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, was ruler over Chal- 
dea, and other provinces lying north of Palestine. These 
people of the north foreshadowed or represented the com- 
mon people of the present social order. From chapters 
1 to 49 of the prophecy of Jeremiah the king of Babylon 
pictured particularly Bolshevism, which exercises a great 
governiny or controlling influence over the radical ele- 
ments of Society at this time. Bolshevism, true to the 
prophetic picture, had its origin in the “north country” 
or Russia and threatens to overrun the nations of earth. 

In chapters 50 and 51 of Jeremiah’s prophecy the 
type changes and Babylon (meaning confusion) repre- 
sents Christendom, including all ecclesiastical systems, 
Catholic and Prot-stant, who have mized politics and 
worldliness with their religion. forming the unholy alli- 
ance. It is the same picture that is shown in Revelation 
lith and 18th chanters, which pictures muct be com- 
pletely fulfilled before the inauguration of Mezsiah’s 
kingdem in power and glorr. 

WORLD ENDED 

Jesus waz asked by his dircivles as to ‘what rould be 

proof of the end of the world and he gave the ansrer. By 
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the word “world” is not meant earth, but the order of 
society during a given or stated period of time. The 
disciples were informed thet when the period of the end 
of the world was reached there would be “upon earth dis- 
tress of nutions with perplexity,...men’s hearts failing 
them for fear [of what they see] coming upon the earth” ; 
that “nation” [would] rise against nation and kingdom 
against kingdom” in a great world-war which would be 
followed by < other distressing conditions. This prophetic 
statement of Jesus began to have its fulfillment in 1914 
with the coming of the world war, which war God had 
foretoid through the mouth of his prophets many cen- 


ann caennten. 





* turies before. (Joel 3: 9-14; Matthew 24:17; Luke 21: 


25) The world war has greatly weakened the nations. 
All the great industries were employed to win the war. 
Wages were high while the war progressed. Suddenly 
the war.ended, but the cost of living does not decrease 
with the end of war and the workers insist on a liv- 
ing wage. Profiteering has influenced the spirit of dis- 
content. Injustice and unrighteousness have so long pre- 
yailed that the mass cf mankind have lost faith in the 
clergy end their allies, and the spreading of discontent 
goes on at 2 rapid pace. The burden of the common 
people increases, while ecclesiasticism and Biz Business 
taise more money, hoping to strengthen their position. 
THE REAL CAUSE 

It will be conceded by every one that had all classes of 
people dealt justly with cach other, had their actions 
been prompted by love and unselfishness, had they put 
into operation the golden rule, there would have been 
no world war, there would be no widespread discontent 
er threatened troubles following the war. For nearly 
cighteen conturies the clergy have posed as the mouth- 
pieces of the Lord on earth, claiming to be his followers 
and the teachers of his Word. But it is fact that needs 
no proof that as a class they have failed in their mission. 
God foreknew and foretold the exact condition we now 
see on the carth. ‘Therefore we should expect to find 
that he also foretold the cause for such conditions. The 
facts disclose that the greater blame lies at the door of 
the clergy class, including the Catholie hierarchy and its 
Protestant allies; that they have not only gone wrong 
themselves but have led the people into forbidden paths, 
and that the divine judgment is at hand unless the 


_ divitm& remedy is heeded. 


Jesus commissioned his followers to preach the glad 
tidings of his coming kingdom and to announce that the 
blessing of the world would begin with its establish- 
ment; and until then the duty devolving upon all his 
true follgwerg was and is to keep themselves separate 
from the world and from all extangling alliances with 
politics or other things of the world. We should there- 
fore expert that if these who claim to be his followers 
an mouthpieces in the carth should depart from the 
plain instructions of the Master and form alliances with 
carthly instite } d befall them and their 


s, easter oul 
allics ualovs they should iuly repom$ and rofcrm. 
















Satun, the prince of darkness, has always been the per- 
sonification of fraud and deceit, wickedness and wrong- 
doing. The Scriptures foretold that Satan would have 
a seed; that is to say, men who would be his representa~ 
tives, either corsciously or unconsciously—end such is 
called in the Scriptures, ‘the seed of the serpent’. The 
Scriptures also show that tie true followers of Jesuz, 
without regard to denomination and ereed, are desiz- 
nated as “the seed of promise” and that there would 
be a great conflict between the seed of the serpent and 
the seed of promise until Satan’s kingdom is utterly de- 
troyed. It would follow, then, that any one of the class 
of men, even though professing to be followers of Jesus, 


who would depart from his teachings, allying himself - 


with the powers of darkness, misrepresent his Word and 
engage in the persecution of the true and humble follow- 
ers of the Master, would be included in the Scriptural 
term, ‘the seed of the serpent’. 

Jesus designated the clergy of the Jewish time as “the 
seed of the serpent’. (John 8:44) The class of the 
present time forming the counterpart of that Jewish 
order must be placed in the same category, semen to 
the words of the Master. 


INDICTMENT FOR CONSPIRACY 


A conspiracy is an agreement between two or more. 


persons or classes to do a wrongful act. A conspiracy 
may be established by an express agreement or may be 
inferred from the acts or conduct of the parties working 
for the accomplishment of one general purpose. Tha 


clergy as a class openly claim to be the Lord’s representa-. 
tives on earth: therefore the allying of themselves with ' 


worldly classes or organizations to accomplish a purpose 
contrary to the Lord’s command would bring upon them 
the special indignation of the Lord, which would nec- 
essarily involve those allied with them. 


Jehovah, through his holy prophets, laid an indictment. 
against the unfaithful leaders and rulers of Israel, which’ 


indictment is also laid, according to the rules of pro-. 
phetic application, against the clergy and allies of the: 
present time. The charge in this divine indictment, 
briefly, is unfaithfulness to the Lord. Stated in prophetie 


phrase, the formal part of the indictment reads: “Be: 


astonished, O ye heavens {high ones in ecclesiastic sys- 
tems] at this and be horribly afraid, be ye very desolate, 
saith the Lord. For my [professed] people have com- 
mitted two evils: (1) they have forsaken me, the foun- 
tain of living waters [source of life and truth] and (2) 
have hewn them out cistern [man-made systems and 
creeds], broken cisterna that can hold no water [really 
contain no life-giving truth].”—Jeremiah 2: 12, 13. 

A conspiracy is formed amongst the men of antitypical 
Judah and Jerualem, namely the hypoeritical and un- 
faithful clergy, Catholic and Protestant ae their sub- 
organizations, Knights of Columbus, Y. MI. C. A,, ete, 
together with the financial giants and haa poli- 
ticians, to estatblish a system on earth for the control of 
reankind, and against the anointed of the Lord, the “sced 
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of promise”, and against the common people and to de- 
ceive the people by setting up a counterfeit of Messiah’s 
kingdom. To accomplish this wrongful purpose “they 
[have gone] after other Gods to serve them”, to-wit: gods 
of power, wealth and fame.—Jeremiah 11:9, 10; 18: 18. 


OVERT ACTS 


Tn furtherance of such conspiracy the clergy in par- 
ticular-and their subordinate organizations and allies 
have committed the following overt acts, to-wit: 

(1) They have forsaken the Word of God, formulated 
and taught doctrines and creeds of their own, and set up 
other idols which they worship: 

(2) The ecclesiastical systems, under the leadership 
of a disloyal clergy, have committed fernication with the 
powers of state, political and financial; and 

(3): Posing as the representatives of the “Prince of 
Peace” a disloyal clergy have openly advised, encouraged 
and advocated deeds of violence and “on [their] skirts is 
found the blood of the souls of the poor innocents” 
(Jeremiah 2:34) ; 

(4) ‘They have resorted to lying, fraud and deceit, 
thereby leading the people into paths of error—and de- 
stroyed their faith in God and his Word (Jeremiah 
12:10, 11; 14:13, 14; 5: 23-30; 8:9-11; 9:8,9); 

(5) They have scattered the flock of God, the true 
Christians, and suffered them to starve; 

(6) Hating the light that exposes them and their 
disloyalty to God, they have persecuted the light-bearers 
(Matthew 5:14), and by and through their wicked spy 
system they have sought out, arrested, persecuted, im- 
prisoned, and killed the loyal servants of the Lord; 

(7) Although divinely commissioned to teach the 
people concerning Messiah’s coming kingdom as the only 
channel and means of lasting peace, righteousness, Jib- 
erty, life and Happiness, they have, contrary to this ccm- 
mand advocated and endorsed the formation of an earthly 
“league of nations” and hail it as the savior, deliverer 
and blesser of mankind; all of which is a pollution of 
the office assumed by them and contrary to and against 


" the peace and dignity of Jehovah and his Word. 


THE PROOF 

It is but necessary to call attention to the well-known 
and indisputable facts that have developed in recent 
years to establish beyond question the truthfulness of 
every overt act charged in the indictment. We consider 
the main charge of the indictment andthe overt acts 
in the order named. 

(1) The forsaking of the Word of God and the estab- 
lishment of man-made erceds instead: 
* Ninateen centuries ago Jehovah began the develop- 
ment of the seed of promise”, Jesus the Head and the 
churchshis body. Jesus referred to the members of his 
body as ‘branches of the true vine’. (John 15:1. 2) 
The church began its development in purity of practice 
and in action. Of it Jehovah said: “I planted thee a 
noble vine, wholly a right seed ; how then art thou turned 
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into a degenerate plant of a strange vine [vine of the 
earth] unto me?’—Jeremiah 2:21; Revelation 14: 19. 

Jehovah gave ta the chutch nominal, particularly its 
leaders, the greatest commission ever held by any earthly 
creature, viz.: To preach the glad tidings-of great’ joy 
of Christ’s coming kingdom through which. all the fam- 
ilies of the earth shall be blessed. (Isaiah 61: 1-3; Luke 
9:60; 1 Corinthians 1:21; 9:16) What a wonderful 
and blessed opportunity to carry to a sad and sin-cursed 
world the very message of comfort all needed! To devi- 
ate from that message, or to teach instead man-made 
doctrines amounts not only to a falling away but to posi- 
tive disloyalty to the Lord. Christians are plainly told: 
“Love not the world [honor, plaudits, and the things that 
the world can confer] neither the things in the world”. 
“Be not conformed to this world,” but “keep [yourselves] 
unspotted from the world”.—1 John 2:15; Romans 12: 
2; James 1: 27. 


The early church grew rapidly and at first there was. 


no distinction between the members, such as clergy and 
laity. The early history of the church nominal is full of 
beautiful stories of self-sacrifice and loving service. But 
Satan was active in planting ‘his seed’ among the loyal 
ones; prosperity and wealth came, and with them came 
men ambitious to be leaders—‘lovers of the world’. 
Office seekers crept in, obtained control and soon substi- 
tuted formalism for simplicity of worship. Theological 
contentions took possession of the church organization 
and the religion of Jesus Christ became a political 
society. The church nominal surrendcred to the Emperor 
of Rome, Constantine, who notwithstanding he put to 
déath his own sister, his son and his wife, was fawned: 
upon by the ambitious clergy and was chosen as the 
champion of the church. Christ and him crucified then 
became and still is a reproach to the self-seeking ones. 
The state became so-called “Christian” and the church 
became imperialistic. True Christianity in its organi- 
zation was supplanted by politicians and bishops and the 
divinely given commission was cast aside. The selfish, 
ambitions clergy paganized and imperialized the religion 
of Jesus, and their disloyal course caused vast numbers 
te accept the new nominal Christianity, and thus true 
Christianity was turned into a political religion. The 
clergy loved the honors of the world and still love them 
and despise the sclf-sacrificing position of the one who 
faithfully performs his God-given commission. With the 
edict of Justinian came the parting of the ways between 
the true church of Christ and the church nominal— 
between Christianity and churchianity—and they have 
never met again. From then till now the true Christian 
has been ruthlessly persecuted by the church nominal. 

The clergy took away the Bible and forhade the com- 
mon people to read it and enacted laws making the pos- 
session of the Bible by a larman a criminal offense. 
From Arius till now some of the true followers of Jesus 
have dared hold aloft the banner of truth and thereby 
subjected themselves to wicked persecution.. Time cama 
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when there was a great Protestant reformation, but alas, 
today the so-called “Protestant” church is a system with- 
out the protest. ‘The God-dishonoring doctrine of eter~ 
nal torment originated by Satan and first taught by the 
Papacy is eagerly taken up and proclaimed to the people 
by many Protestant clergy who know they are teaching 
a falsehood, a defamation of God’s character. In all the 
theological colleges the doctrines of higher criticism and 
evolution are substituted for the message of the Lord, 
his sacrifice and his kingdom. Instead of keeping them- 
selves unspotted and separate from the world the larger 
percentage of the clergy—Catholic and Protestant—seek 


- an alliance with the professional politicians and the 


financial giants who can confer wealth and honor upon 
them. Instead of humbly serving and worshipping God, 
they serve the worldly minded, and set up idols of gold, 
earthly power, and influence which they freely worship. 
The proof. of the first overt act charged in the indictment 
is common knowledge and fully apparent to all. 

- Second: Spiritual fornication, the second overt act 


‘charged, means illicit zelenionship between the church 


and the state. 

The true church of Christ is spoken of in the symbolic 
language of the Bible as a “pure virgin”, while the apos- 
tate church system—one that has forsaken God—is sym- 
bolized by an impure woman and in the Scriptures des- 
ignated as a “whore” or “harlot”. Papacy being the 
Grst to forsake God and ally herself with the political 
powers is designated as “the mother of harlots, and 
abominations of the earth”. (Revelation 17:5) The 
Biblical language clearly implies that the church nomi- 
nal is guilty of illicit conduct. With whom? Jesus 
answers, “With the kings,” political ruling classes, and 
the “merchants”, the financial powers. 

“For all nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath 
of her fornication, and the kings of the earth have com- 
mitted fornication with her, and the merchants of the 
earth are waxed rich through the abundance of her deli- 
cacies.” (Revelation 18:3) The clerzgy—Catholic and 
Protestant—openly seek an alliance with prominent men 
of the world, either political or financial, thus commit- 
ting spiritual fornication. The prominent men are in 
symbolic langzuaze of the Bible designated as “a green 
tree”. (See Psalm 57:35) It is an indisputable fact, 
well known for centuries, but more particularly made 
manifest in modern times, that whenever a person rises 
to proteinence in a community, either a politician, mer- 
chant or other wealthy man, the clerzymen and their 
chief parishioners conspire together to induce such prom- 
inent perzon to become a member of their church, regard- 
less of whether such prominent person claims to believe 
on and loye the Lord or not. ‘lo such unfaithful ones 
the Lord savs: “Cpon every hiyh Aut and under every 
ercen irce ‘thon wandercst, ‘playing the harlot ’.—Jere- 
miah 2: 20. 

The clerzy claim for themselves the divine right to 
interpret the Dibls and oe interpreé it to suif their own 
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selfish passions. In modern times they have adopted 
worldly methods in their work. Organizations such as 
the Knights of Columbus, Y. M. C. A., etc., are the chil- 
dren or offspring of the church systems. They use the 
Bible in a distorted attempt to show the propriety of 
controlling the political affairs of this world through the 
church and their offspring organizations. They run 
after the political lords and professional politicians and 
brazenly offer the church systems as an added means to 
control the people. The church system’s methods are 50 
very brazen in her attempt to ally herself with unholy 
earthly interests that the Lord says to her: “Thou hast 
a whore’s forehead and refusest to be ashamed”, (Jere- 
miah 3:3) And so abominable is the conduct of the 
church system, her clergy and her children in seeking the 
companionship of the professional politician and the 
financial powers that the Lord likens her to a certain 
wild beast who at the time of her regular heat seeks 
beastly gratification from any one who will accommodate 
her, saying to her, “How canst thou say I am not pol- 
luted, IT have not gone after Baalim? See thy way in the 
valley, know what thou hast done: thou art a swift 
dromedary traversing her ways; a wild ass used to the 
wilderness, that caulteth up the wind at her pleasure; in 


her occasion who can turn her away? All! they that seek - 


her will not weary themselves [to locate her]; in her 
month they shall find her.’—Jeremiah 2: 23, 24. 

Third: The third overt act charged is that of respon- 
sibility for the great wars that have afflicted the peoples 
of earth and particularly the world war which began in 
1914 at the end of the Gentile Times. And for this 
cause the Lord says to them: “On thy skirts is found 
the blood of the souls of the poor innecents: I [Jchovah]} 
have not found it by secret search but upon all these”, 
—Jcremiah 2: 34, 

Whether or not it is right for a nation to engage in 
war need not be here considered. The sole question here 
is, What is the proper position for the church to taka, 
From God's viewpoint the church must stand for things 
spiritual as distinguished from worldly governments. 
The commission to the followers of Jesus nowhere com- 
mands them to go to war, but exactly the contrary course 
is prescribed. Jesus said: “My kingdom is not of this 
world: ... [if it were] then would my servants fight”. 
When the mob assaulted him he said he could call for 
twelve legions of angels to fight his battle, but he declined 
to resort to force. He even forbade his disciples to use 
weapons of defense. The churctr is his body, the mem- 
bers of which are called to follow in his footsteps. (1 
Peter 2:21) If worldly nations want to fight that is 
their business. The followers of Jesus to be faithful 
muzt obey his expressed will and refrain from shedding 
blood.—2 Corinthians 10: 3, 4. 

But the majority of the clergy have abandoned the 
will of the Lord and set up their own will. This they 
do. It is the clergy who taught the kinss to believe 
that they ruled by divine right. From their teaching 
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came the axiom, “The king can do na wrong—this 
upon the theory that the king (political governing 
factor) represents the Lord on earth, and since God can 
do no wrong, neither can the king—ruling by divine 
right—do wrong. But rulers have convinced themselves 
ihat to make war upon a neighboring nation is justifiable, 
because the clergy have so held and taught. Had the pro- 
fessedl Christian clergy taught the people the truth, and 
had the people received it, there would have been no wars 
between Christian nations nor wars of Christian nations 
against other nations. The truth would have turned the 
people away from an evil course and saved them from 
the horrors of war. The preachers have preached war 
contrary to God’s Word, as he says: “I have not sent 
these prophets, yet they ran: I have not spoken to them, 
yet they prophesied. But if they had stood in my counsel 
{Word] and had caused my people to hear my werds, 
then they should have turned them from their evil way, 
and from the evil of their doings’. (Jercmiah 23: 21, 
22) Hence the responsibility of the clergy for “the blood 
of the poor innocents”; and God will require at their 
Bands a fearful accounting, unless they speedily avail 
themselves of the divine remedy. 

Fourth: The clergy have forsaken God in this, that 
they have resorted to lies, fraud and deceit to build their 
awn systemz, and thereby led the people into error and 
away from God. For centuries they have maintained 
their organizations by imposing upon the people the 
false, doctrines of eternal torture, purgatory, masses for 
the dead, ete., and thereby induced many honest people 
to support them morally and to contribute large sums 
of money for their upkeep. They have taken the posi- 
tion that all who are saved must go to heaven and that 
such must unite with one of their church systems in 
order to secure a passport to heaven; whereas, on the 
contrary God’s Word shows (and thev should have told 
the people this) that the mass of mankind will be saved 
on earth and restored to perfect manhood during Mes- 
siah’s reign. Since the great war the clorgy are saying, 
“We must have some new religion, the soldier will not 
stand for the old,” some new stories by which to deceive 
the people and hold them in bondage. 

The people greatly desire peace. liberty and life in 
happiness, all of which blessings the Bible teaches are 
comirg to man during the Millennial reign of Christ. 
The clergy scoff at these great truths, deny the Millen- 
nial reign of the Messiah, and resort te fraud and deceit 
in order to keep the people ia subjection and to feed fat 
their own selfish desires. Hence God says to them: 

- “For amonz my people are found wicked mon: they 
lay wait, as he that setteth snares; they set a trap. they 
catch men. Asa cage is full of birds. so are their houses 
fall of deceits therefore they are become great, and 
waxen righ. Thev are waxen fat. ther shine: rea they 
overpass the deeds of the wicked: they judge not the 
cause, the cause of the fatherless. vet they prosper: and 
the right of the needy do they net judge, Shall T not 
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visit for these things? saith the Lord: shall not my soul 
be avenged on such a nation as this? A wonderful and 
horrible thing is committed in the land; the prophets 
prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
means; and my [professed church] people love to have 
it so; and what will ye do in the end thereof ?’—Jere- 
miah 5: 26-31. 

Many of the clergy class have clpimed to have power to 
forgive sins and use this fraudulent and deceitful means 
to extract money from the pockets of the people. They 
have claimed to be the friend of the common people, 
whereas they deceive and defraud the people. Hence 
God says of those unfaithful stewards: “And they de- 
ceive every one his neighbor, and will not speak the 
truth; they have taught their tongue to speak lies, and 
weary themselves to commit iniquity. Thine habitation 
is in the midst of deceit; through deceit they refuse to 
know me, saith the Lord.... Their tongue is as an arrow 
shot out; it speaketh deccit;.one speaketh peaceably ta 
his neighbor with his mouth, but in his heart he layeth 
his wait. Shall I not visit them for these things saith 
the Lord: shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation 
aa this? [A nation forming an alliance with such un- 
faithful stewards|... Then the Lord said unto me, The 
prophets [preachers] preach lies in my name: I sent 
them not, neither have I commanded them, neither spake 
unto them: they prophesy [speak] unto you a false 
vision and divination and a thing of nought, and the 
deceit of their heart.”—Jeremiah 9: 5,6, 8,9; 14:14. 

Fifth: That the clergy,, pastors, priests, etc., have 
scattered the flock of God, and left them to starve and 
die. The Scriptures refer to the followers of Jesus as 
“the flock of God”. The positive command given the 


elders and leaders (who became clergymen) was “Feed ~ 


the flock of God which is among you, taking oversight 
thereof, not by constraint but willingly, not for filthy 
luere tut of a ready mind; not as lording it over the 
heritace, but being examples to the flock.” (1 Peter 5: 2, 
3) The only food that would sustain the true followers 
of Jcsus is the pure Word of Truth—the Bible. The 
clergy failed to teach the people the Bible truths which 
satisfy the hungry soul, namely, the Ransom, Resurrec- 
tion and Restitution blessings which will be extended to 
all people during the reign of Christ now beginning. 
And when any of “the flock” sought and found the truth 
the clerey have scolded, threatencd and persecuted them 
and scattered the Lord's sheep among the ravenous beasts 
of the carth—and have destroyed the faith of many theu- 
sands. When some of the humble followers of the Master 
brought forth the pure message of truth, exposing the 
error, this unfaithful clergy class caused the suppression 
of that truth and the prosecution and imprisonment of 
the humble teachers of the people, for which denun- 
ciation is prenounced upon them by Jehovah.—Ezckicl 
$4: 1-8. 3 

“Woe unto the pastors that destroy and scatter the 
sheep of my pasture! saith the Lord. Therefore thus 
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saith the Lord God of Israel against the pastors that 
feed my people: Ye have scattered my flock, and driven 
them away, and have not visited them; behold I will 
visit upon you the evil of vour doing, saith the Lord.... 
Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts concerning the 
preachers: Behold, I will feed them with wormwood, 
and make them ¢rink the water of gall: for from the 
prophets of Jerusalem [interchurchianity] is profane- 
ness gone forth into all the land.”—Jeremiah 23: 1, 2, 15. 

Sizth: In forsaking the Lerd and following the evil 
tendencies of their own hearts the unfaithful clergy and 
assistants have committed the overt act of hating and 
wilfully spying out and persecuting the true and humble 
followers of Christ Jesus. 

God foreshadowed and illustrated this in the life expe- 
riences of Esan and Jacob. Although heir to the Abra- 
hamic promise—Esau, because of his love for fleshly 
gratification and earthly pleasure, sold his birthright for 
@ mess of savory meat. and then persecuted Jacob be- 
cause the latter made effort to avail himself of the prize 
he had justly bought. Uesau pictured the class of Christ- 
ian people—leymen and clergy—who have loved the 
pleasures of the world, honor and preferment of men, 
and despised the promises of God concerning his king- 
dom blessings. Jacob pictured the humble and faithful 
Christians who purchased the heavenly birthright by 
selling their all in full consecration to the Lord. The 
Esau class—faithless ones—have persecuted the Jacob 
class, faithful ones, who preferred to suffer persecution 
and death, remaining faithful to God rather than yield 
to the spirit of the world and lose the promised prize. 
The very faithfulness of the Jacob class has been a re- 
buke to that class who have desired to use the Christian 
religion as a camouflage to hide their evil and selfish 
course, Of the true Christians Jesus said: “Ye are the 
light of the world’, The selfish, faithless clergy have 
hated this light. The true Christian progtesses in the 
knowledge of Gad’s plan. ‘“The path of the just is as a 
shining light that shines more and more unto the perfect 
day.” Every progressive step of the true follower of 
Jesus has met with vigorous persecution at the hands of 
the clorgy class. 


CHURCH-STATE CiSTROYS RELICIOCS LIBERTY 7 
: ‘The Lord divided the Jevelopment of his church into 


sevetepochs, progressive in their order. ‘To cach epochal 


stage he provided a human mesierger. Each of these 
in ‘turn was persecuted by the leaders or clergy class. 
The persecution of Arius, Waldo. Wruitfe. and Luther 
was led by the Papacy. The messenger to the sev- 
enth aa ‘of the churen vas Pastor Russell. For 
forty vears ke held aloft the lizht of the gozpel of Mes- 
siah's kinzdem, which Hight caposed the deceitful and 
fraudulent claims. duetrites and practices of the clergy. 
and true to their wotinct as sd pest Ristecy the unfaithful. 
aighenest clergy-—Cathe and Pretestant—wiekedly 
acd releatles:ty ee Poster Rursell and his acio- 


mosacr 
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ciates in service, In 1916 he finished his earthly course 
and others took up the burden where he laid it down and 
vigorously carried it forward, and like him they have 
been objects of persecution. 

The Catholic hierarchy and the Protestant nominal 
church systems have created societies, such as the 
Knights of Columbus, Y. M. C. A., Interchurch World 
Movement, etc., to aid in their work, and these hare 
rendered valuable aid to tneir paccnts. It has been 
another means to cement firmly the “unholy trinity”. 
Their members are active in politics and fill important 
offices in every branch of the Government. They respond 
readily to the wishes of a parent clergy. These mem- 
bers of the antitypical Esau class have hated and mali- 
ciously slandered Pastor Russell, the friend of the peo- 
ple, and his zealous associates. The great war furnished 
the opportunity to make manifest that hatred. In 1886 
Pastor Russell began the publication of a series of Bible 
comments—Stupizs In THE ScRriProREs—in seven vol- 
umes, six of which he published in his lifetime, and the 
seventh, “The Finished Mystery,” wag published after 
his death. It is an interpretation of Ezekiel and Reve- - 
lation. These prophetic books of the Bible contrast the 
course of the true with the nominal church. In pro- 
phetic phrase the Lord foretold the persecution of. the- 
true by the false, and the great hypocriay of the clergy. 
Necessarily “The Finished Mystery’ explained these: 
Scriptures in the light of the historical facts—recording 
fulfilled prophecy. This greatly angered the clergy, 
because it interfered with their scheme to further defraud 
the people, and they sought an opportunity for vengeance. - 

‘The so-called “Espionage Law” furnished an effective 
weapon. It wag to be expected that this law would search 
out spies. Dut what spy was prosecuted under the 
law? The chief selected for its enforcement was a well-. 
known, ultra-nominal churchman, who is known as a 
heretic-hunter, having heretofore prosecuted Rev. Crapsey 
for heresy. He was aided in the collection of evidence 
by a “dyed-in-the-wool” Knight of Columbus, and both 
of these men have ready ears for the ery of the clergy. 
The penalty for violation of the Espionage Law did not 
seem sufficiently severe. Isarly in 1918 a convention of 
clergymen was held at Philadelphia, at which a resolu- 
tion was adopted calling upon congress to provide that 
alleged violators of the Espionage Law should be tried 
by court-martial end death inflicted as a penalty. A 
general in the United States army was authority for the 
statement that the purpose and intention of this pro- 
pesed law was to punish the officers of the International 
Bible Students Association and the publishers of -The 
Vinisked Mystery’ by putting thom to death 

A bill was pending before Congress to amend the 
Espionage Law so that one charged with its violation 
might have an opportunity to make further defense 
Th: member of the Department of Justice having in 
charge the enforcement of this lav, namely, 2Jozow 
Lona ODatay, appeared before the Senate committes 
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having in charge the bill and argued that the amend- 
ment be defeated, assigning as his reasons therefor three 
classes that he could not prosecute successfully if the 
amendment carried, the three classes named being “The 
Finished Mystery,” the “International Bible Students 
Association,” and the “Kingdom News’. Mr. O’Brian 
well knew at the time that the three represented but onc 
class of Christians. No other conclusion can be reached 
than that he deliberately misled the United. States Sen- 
ate into defcating this amendment. His report appcars 
in the Congressional Record of May 4th, 1918. 

Public sentiment must be worked up against the 
“offensive Bible Students”. The clergy started the ball. 
Another member of the unholy alliance, big business, dom- 
inates the public press. Unscrupulous politicians holding 
office are ready tools. First the books of account of the 
Bible Students were seized, on a pretext that money was 
being obtained from the enemy, Germany. For five 
weeks experts searched them and found not one penny 
coming from a questionable source. It was then dis- 
covered that before the war a little wireless receiving 
instrument had been presented to Pastor Russell and 
placed on the roof of the Bethel Home, and some of the 
hors had been attempting to learn the code. It never 
had a sending instrument. No messages ever were sent 
or could be sent from it. In November, 1917, this in- 
atrument was removed and stored in the basement. In 
the search by the secret scrvice agents it was found 
packed away in the basement, hauled out and then a de- 
liberate lie was sent by the Associated Press throughout 
the world, announcing that the Russcllites were maiutain- 
ing a powerful wireless on the roof by which they could 
send messages across the ocean to the Germans—-all of 
which was necessary to work up public sentiment. Then 
icllowed the indictment of the officers of the Association 
and their trial amidst a great excitement’ of the war. 
Being thus staged, a verdict of guilty was easily obtained. 
Sentence followed, in which seven of these Bible Stu- 
dents were sentenced cach for eighty sears’ imprison- 
ment. Bail was denied and they were immediately inear- 
cerated and remained in prison for nine months, 
without the privilege of bail, pending appeal. Later 
they were released and upon a hearing of the case in the 
Appellate Court that court reversed the judgment of the 
luwer court, holding that the defendants had not been 
giverafair trial. On Mav 5, 1920, the indictments were 
dismissed by the Government and the defendants dis- 
cnarged. The defendants were thereby cxoncrated after 
suffering nine months illegal imprisonment; but the 
subsidized press industriously avoided publishing any 
facts about that part of it. 

While these ‘men were in jail their friends circulated 
a petition calling upon the authorities to grant them bail 
cr a re-trial, Mr. John Lord 9’Brian. contrary to all 
orecedent known to American legal ethics. sent circular 
letters throughout the country defending his position in 
the prosecution of these men. 


WIDESPREAD PERSECUTION 


The spring and summer of 1918 witnessed a wide- 
spread persecution of Bible Students, both in America 
and in Europe, at the instigation of the clergy in every 
case. The homes of the Bible Students were searched 
without warrant, their hymn books, Bibles, “Stupres IN 
THE Scripturzes.” and other Bible literature were eeized, 
cartied away and in many instances destroyed. In Los 
Angeles, California, every kind of Bible literature 
was seized by officers without a search warrant, and 
many of the Bible Students were arrested and thrown 
into jail. Others were beaten, their ribs broken, their 
headg cut and some permanently injured. Inoffensive 
men and women were mobbed and thrown into jail and 
held there without charge er without trial. 

We give a brief statement of the facts in a few of the 


sample cases of persecutions, all of which occurred in a 


so-called Christian land. 


WHEN AND WHERE MINISTERS WERE ANARCHISTS 
Against the rights guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, namely, the selling of Bible 
study texthooks not under ban of any kind: 
Baptist ministers, taking advantage of war conditions, 
caused the following outrages: 


March 1, 1918, at Salem, Virginia, C. W. Morris was. 
arrested at the instance of Rev. R. C. Smith. March 23, — 


1918, at Cheecotah, Oklahoma, Charles J. Crews was 
jailed nine days at the instance of Rev. E. D. Cameron, 
his teacher’s certificate was revokcd and his home and 
furniture lost, all in accordance with the Reverend’s 
threat that he must give up his belief or go to the peni- 
tentiary. No offense was ever charged and the case was 
never brought into court. April 25, 1918, at Miami, 
Texas, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Bayless were jailed ceveral 
davs at the instance of Rev. J.C. Stalcup. May 30. 1918, 
at Post Oak, Missouri, W. L. Bowen’s new automobile 
was disfigured and carricd.to Leeton, Missouri, by a mob 
associated with Rev. LL, Newkirk. pastor of Providence 
Daptist Church, after threats by members and deacons of 
his church. Rev. Newkirk is now insane. 

Methodist ministers caused the following outrages: 

february 15, 1918, at Anadarko, Oklahoma, A. H. 
Sempley was threatened with imprisonment. April 19, 
1918, at Winnsboro, Texas, G. W. Wilcox was jailed in a 
filthy privy over night. April 28. 1913, at Farmington, 
Washington. Mrs. C. A. Imhoff was threatened with 
imprisonment. At ‘Tamaha, Oklahoma. Mr. and Mrs. 
B. Merriman and Mf. R. Charley were jailed six days at 
the instance of Reverend Phal. Mr. Charley, 65 vears 
of age. died from the effects of his imprisonment. May 
1. 1918, at Me-a, Arizona, an Lptscopalian minister 
fained with a Methodist minister in causing the jailing 
for tra days of PLR. Starks. 

Ty March, 1918. at Mnid, OMlahoma, L. F. Hall was 
failed three times and honded for $12,090 on complaint 
cla Luiheres minisicr. On Mav 2>, 1918. at Harrah, 
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_ Oklahoma, Jesse Hearn was jailed two days without war- 


taut or explanation and heaten into insensibility in his 


cown field by a mob organized by a minister of the so-. 


called Christian denomination. 

Other ministers, acting individually, or in groupa, 
procured the following outrages: 

March 9, 1913, at Chickasha, Oklahoma, A. H. Sam- 
pley and Mr. and Mrs. 3.3. Croy were jailed and fined. 
March 17, 1913, at Waiser, Idaho, two colporteurs were 
threatened and compelled to stop work. April 30, 1915, 
at Thayer, Missouri, Charles Franke, Edward French, 
M. R. Griffin and Mr. and Mrs. D. Van Hoesen were 
taken to the Y. M. C. A. and threatened by a mob. 
Griffin was forced to leave town and sacrifice home and 
business. The postmaster here held mail in the Post 
Office six months without delivery. April 30, 1918, at 
Mammoth Spring, Arkansas, Mrs. Minna B. Franke was 
mobbed and compelled to close out a $10,000 stock in 
one day and leave town. At Garfield, Washington, Don- 
ald Main and Mr. Ish were jailed and threatened with 
death. At Minerva, Ohio, S. HL Griffin was first jailed 
and then released to a mob, then lectured fifteen minutes 
by the minister, then struck repeatedly, cursed, kicked, 
trodden upon, threatened with hanging and with drown- 
ing, driven from town, spit upon, tripped repeatedly, 
jabbed repeatedly with an umbrella, forbidden to ride, 
followed five miles to Malvern, Ohio, rearrested, jailed 
for safety at Carrollton and finally taken home by brave 
and faithful officials who, after examining his literature, 
said, in so many words, “We find no fault in this man”. 

Companies of ministers, acting together, procured the 
following outrages: 

March 20, 1918, at Checotah, Oklahoma, T. H. Brad- 
ford was jailed two nights, his home entered and Bible 
study textbooks seized and he was driven from town. 
March 27, 1918, at Corpus Christi, Texas, the home of 
Mrs. Clara Hanke, a native American, waa raided, her 
person attacked and threatened and Bible study text- 
books seized. April 24, 1918, and April 28, 1913, these 
raids were repeated, accompanied by more threats and by 
an invasion of Mrs. Hanke’s bedroom when she was rest- 
ing on the bed. The Court’s final disposition of the mat- 
ter, April 30, 1918, was thai no more literature of the 
kind should be circulated during the war inasmuch as 
it hurt the feelings of the clergy. At Globe, Arizona, 


-H. Bender and P. R. Starks were jailed two days and 


three.Ministers were heard to urge the officials to “Live 
the boys the limit”. : 

April 12, 1918. at Medford, Oregon, E. P. Taliaferro 
was mobbed and chased out of town for preaching the 
gospel and George R. Alayuard was stripped, painted and 
driven frem town for permitting Bible study in his 
home. April 1441918, at Denison. ‘Texas, W. E. Murphy, 
P, E. WilRams, A, M. York, J. W. Safford, B. Drake 
and A, ©, Class were mobbed and atterneys forbidden to 
accept the case. Knights of Columbus assisted the clergy 
in the Denison outrage. 
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April 25, 1918, at Comanche, Oklahoma, O. M. Davis 
aud son were insulted and threatened. May 1, 1913, at 
‘ulsa, Oklahoma, Mrs. Beulah B, Covey was arrested 
and suitcases and Bible study textbooks seized without 
warrant. May 4, 1918, at New London, Ohio, Clyde 
Morrison and Claude Morrison were mobbed and ar- 
rested. May 8, 1913, at Greenville, Mississippi, Mrs. 
I. F, Lartigue was arrested, but after examination of 
the literature the sheriff dismissed her with the state- 
ment, “No one could find fault with those papers except 
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the clergy”. At Celeste, Texas. 2 moh demanded the 
arrest of A. J. Tolbert, G. B, Weaver and Mrs. Harvey 
Huddleston; the demand was refused by the authorities 
but the parties had to leave town to escape violence. 
June, 1919, at Rochester, New York, William E. 
Wheeler was twice arrested and browbeaten for cireulat- 
ing a petition appealing for the release of Bible Studentsa 
unjustly sentenced to prison. All the foregoing outrages 
were directly incited by two or more clergymen. 

Church members, acting as tools of clergymen, caused 
gumilar outrages ag follows: 
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March 28, 1918, at Monroe, Louisiana, Henry C. 
Humble sas made to lose a government position and 
was jailed three months at the instance of two Methodist 
church members, one of whom secured his job, April 
28, 1918, at Centreville, Iowa, E. A. Talbott was abused, 
‘threatened and jailed three days at the behest of a mob 
of whom four announced themselves as church members 
determined to secure nis imprisonment. October 16, 
1918, at Marshfield, Oregon, Fay R. Smith was thrown 
out of employment and jailed twenty-four days on com- 
plaint of two prominent Presbyterians. 

Catholic priests were not in any mobs that attacked 
Bible students. They have had centuries of experience 
in getting results otherwise. At present if they want 
any rough work done for them they use the Mollie 
Maguires, alias the Ancient Order of Hibernians, alias 
the Knights of Columbus. Also, they prefer to put these 
people in office first and then use them with a show of 
legality, instead of following the coarser, less efficient 
Mob tactics of the Protestant ministers. This is the 
Beast in action. Attention is invited to the following, 
by way of illustration of the point in question: 

March 4, 1918, at Hazleton, Pennsylvania, Benjamin 
Kimmel, Reuben Platt, Amos K. Smoker and William 
Kimmel were jailed by two alleged officials named Mc- 
Kelvey and O’Larnic, given a hearing before Curcio in 
the office of Gorman, questioned by O’Brien in the pres- 
ence of McHenry, McDermott and Boyle. March 4, 
1918, at Scranton, Pennsylvania, Clayton J. Woodworth, 
Ml. L. Herr and Stanley Young were arrested by Mc- 
Court and McHenry and arraigned before Kilcullen. 
April 28, 1918, at Boise, Idaho, Dr. H. D. Morris and 
nine others were jailed and covertly threatened with mob 
violence by McClear. That night Dr. Morris’ house was 
disfigured. April 30, 1918, at New Orleans, Louisiana, 
James M. Wilbon, carrying a permit from the Mayor for 
distributing his literature, was jailed two days by 
Mooney, the Chief of Police. At Jacksboro, Texas, Miss 
Lula E, Jackson was visited by the sheriff twice, once 
with McCombs and once with Keith, demanding the 
surrender of Bible study textbooks. May 18, 1918, at 
Houston, Missouri, a poor woman, Mrs. Gertrude Kimpe, 
was jailed by McCaskill because she was unable to buy 
bonds. At Henderzon, North Carolina, Mrs. K. W. 
Edwards was repeatedly threatened, the threaterers in- 
cluding a Jsdce and a Roman Catholic, At Kennebec, 
_ ‘Maine, Mrs. Frederic Holmes was grilled three hours by 

McKean. At Roseville, Georgia, G. W. LaFerry was 
visited by Finley, who demanded all his religious bouks 
acd literature. 
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TENGE DO SOME WONDERFUL THINGS 

2 
March 14, 1918, at Pomona, California, J. Eagleston 
was jaile@ cfreen days in prison tanks, four of them 
with no bed or mattress, insufficient covering and insuffi- 
cert food. Wher tho jury disagreed, 5 to Y, the Judge 
seid in open court, “Li there is no law to setrle these 
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cases, they will be settled, if it is done by the American 
people themselves”. What did this Judge want done 
by the American people? ' 

April 17, 1918, at Shawnee, Oklahoma, G. N. Fenn, 
George M. Brown, L. S. Rogers, W. F. Glass, E. T. Grier 
and J. T. Tull were jailed. During the trial the Pros- 
ecuting Attorney said, “To hell with your Bible; you 
ought to be in hell with your back broken; you ought to 
be hung”. When G. F. Wilson, of Oklahoma City, at- 
tempted to act as counsel for the defense he also was 
arrested. Each was fined $55 and costs; offense, dis- 
tributing Protestant literature. The trial Judge en- 
couraged mob action following the trial, but the mobs 
were foiled. 

April 22, 1918, at Kingsville, Texas, L. L. Davis and 
Daniel Toole were chased by a mob led by the Mayor and 
a County Judge and subsequently caught and jailed with- 
out a warrant. Davis was forced out of his job. In 
May, 1918, at Tecumseh, Oklahoma, J. J. May was 
seized and incarcerated thirteen months in an insane 
asylum by the order of a Judge, after threatening and 
abuse. His family was not advised as to what had been 
done with him. sf 

In June, 1918, at Roanoke, Virginia, C. W. Morris 
was jailed three months for being “a strict adherent of 
the Pastor Russell sect” and wos warned that if, after 
his release, he preached his doctrine he would receive 
much worse treatment. In fulfillment of this, in the 
same city, Mebruary 15, 1920, Alex. H. Macmillan was 
jailed by the Mayor, without warrant or charge, at the 
hour when he was advertised to lecture to the public on 
the topic, “Chrisi'a Second Coming Near; Millions Now 
Living Will Never Die”, é 

In the spring of 1918, at Los Angeles, California, 
Ernest D. Sexton, with twenty-five others, was tried for 
distributing Protestant literature which the trial Judge, 
Benjamin Bledsoe, admitted contained nothing whatever 
seditious. The only charge against several of these men 
was that they had attended a prayer meeting. Nota 
scrap of evidence was produced against a number of 
them. The jury disagreed and the case was dismissed, 
but while en route to the bull-pen these innocent Christ- 
ian men were assaulted and terribly beaten by the Roman 
Catholic police; one of them received serious injuries. 

November 8, 1918, at Iroquois Falls, Ontario, A. R. 
Wood, Peter Wood, Thomas Phillips, Mrs. A. FE. Holland, 
Mrs. Wood, Mrs. McCurdy and Mra. Aicheson wera fined 
$190 each for having a prayer meeting. The Bibles 
seized at this meeting, together with the Bible study. 
textbooks were all burned in the furrace by order of the 
trial Judge J. K. Ebbitt, member of the Church of 
England. 


DANKERS AND BIG BUSINESS ANARCHISTS 


March 17, 1918, at Grand Junction, Colorado, a ince?- 
ing for Bible study was broken up by a mob compozed of 
the Mayor, leading nesripaper men and other prominent 
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business men. April 50, 1918, at Brownstown, Indiana, 
GCurtia Plummer was threatened and coerced by a mob 
composed of the county sheriff and business men. May 
5, 1918, at Corpus Christi, Toxas, Mrs. Bertie M. Chalk 
was threatened and insultad by officials, May 10, 1918, 
at Tarboro, North Carolina, C. PF. Budlard was jailed 
ten days, a local banker refusing to honor a cashier's 
check intended to etfect his release on bail. April 14. 
1918, at Denison, Texas, J.R. May was forced out of 
business by the Denison bankers for rot buying bonds. 
He entered the secret conference whore they wera deciil- 
ing to ruin him, laid down five one-hundred-dollar bills 
in front of them and offered to give the entire amount 
to any Denison banker whe could show where the war 
had cost him.one- dollar of his own money, and not one 
of them could or did open his mouth in reply. 

June 5, 1918, at Indianapolis, Indiana, William 
Darby, after thirty-two and one-half years of honorable 
service as a letter carrier, was discharged by J. C. Koons, 
First Assistant Postmaster General, for the offense of 
being a Christian; no other dctails available, At Fonta- 
nelle, Towa. Etta Van Wagenen was forcihly driven from 


‘town by a banker and ancther silk hat anarchist. Sub- 


sequently, men in the uniforms of officer$ of the Tnited 
States Army endeavored in vain to force her employer 
to dismiss her. At Fort Cobb, Oklahoma, A. IL. Tucker 
was driven penniless cut of town hy a mob of ten men, 
which included his own banker with whom he then had 
funds on deposit. Te was forced to leave the county 
and sell his property at great loss. 


OTHER SICKENING EXAMPLES OF ANARCHY 

In March, 1918, at Shattuck, Oklahoma, J. B. Sieben- 
list, a native American, was jailed three days without 
warrant aud without food. except three pieees of spoiled 
cornbread, was taken from jail by the mob, stripped, 
tarred with hot tar and whipped with a buggy-whip hav- 
ing a wire at its end, {or the offense of applying at the 
depot for a package of Protestant literature. April 22, 
1918, at Wynnewood, Oklahoma, Claud Watson was first 
jailed and then deliberately released to a mob composed 
of preachers, business men and a few others that 
knocked him down, caused a negro to whip him and, 
when he had partially reeovered, to whip him again. 
They then poured tar and feathers all over him, rubbing 
the tar into his hair and scalp. April 29, 1918, at Wal- 
nut Ridge, Arkansas, W. LB. Duncan, 61 years of age, 
Fdwerd French, Charles Franke, a Mr. Griffin and Mrs. 
D. Van Hoesen were jailed. The jail was broken into 
by a mob that used the most vile and obscene language, 
whipped, tarred, feathered and drove them from town. 
Duncan was compelled to walk twenty-six miles to his 
home aml barely recovered. Griffin was virtually blinded 
end died from the assault a few months later, 

For distributing the same Protestant Uterature. which 
no Government official has ever found objectionable ex- 
cept that it hurt the feelings of the clergy. the fulluwing 
other riots and outrages were arranged: 
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March 26.1918. at Total) Texas. C. L. Schell- 
inger was jailed twenty-six days; April 10, 1918, at 
Vinita, Oklahoma, Ray Walrod was jailed ten hag 
April 22, 1918. at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, H. 
Wenrich and Mrs. James G. Zea were arrested and eel 
under $2,500 bond. April 29, 1918, at Pasadena, Cati- 
fornia, Clayton H. Loose was jailed one night, April, 

118, at Missouri Vailey, Iowa, A. C. Northop was jailed, 

May 1, 1918, at Greenville, Texas, A. J. Tolbert was 
jailed. May 1, 1918, at Tulsa, Oklahoma, Leota S, Cun- 
ningham waa arrested and threatened. May 2, 1918, at 
Wilson, 7 North Carolina, C. FP. Bullard was arrested. 
Mey 18, 1918, at Corpus Christi, Toxes, R. A. Dosey and 
Dr. George lu. Spivey were jailed twodays. May 29,1918, 
at Jamestown, North Dakota, Allen D. Sfoser was jailed 
three days. May, 1918, at Terrell, Texas, Mra. Lee 
Verselt and Mrs. Harvey Huddleston were arrested and 
mobhe:l. May, 1918, at Commerce, Texas, A. J. Tolbert, 
a. B. Weaver and Mrs. Harvey Huddleston were arrested 
and mobbed. 

June 3, 1918, at Auburn, Nebraska, Mr. and. Mfrs. 
Devid Smith were reviled and coerced. June 12, 1918, 
at Huntington, West Virginia, Frank A. Poston was 
jailed twelve hours, without warrant. June 50, 1918, 
at Pride, Louisiana, C.J. Robinson was jailed eighteen 
days. At Oakland, California, Benjamin F, Holaday 
was arrested and jailed. At Knowles, Oklahoma, Charles 
L, Coultrun and Otis Hummler were jailed. At Apple 
ton, Wisconsin, M. T. iindem was abused. insulted and 
jailed four days. At Bandon, Oregon, Mrs. Edith RB. 
Smith and son Walter B. Carpenter, the latter in naval 
uniform—home on a furlough—were run out of town, 





1S IT A CRIME TO SELL BOOKS? 


At the following times and places the parties named 
were arrested and jailed for selling religious books not 
under a ban of any kind: 

In February, 1918, at Bogosha, Oklahoma, Sfrs. CG. T. 
Knowles was jailed. March 4, 1918, at Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas, S. Van Houten was jailed. March 12, 1918, 
at Vanoss, Oklahoma, J. T. Grier and C. R. Hall jailed 
eleven days and fined $88. March 25, 1918, at Ard- 
more, Oklghema, Cland Watson. jailed eight days. At 
Franklioville, New York, Mr. Yeager fined $10 for sell- 
ing a ten-cent copy. of “The Divine Plan of the Ages! 


“THE RIGHT OF PETITION” 


Tor the circulation of a petition for the release of 
Bible studeats unjustly sent to prison the following 
outrages were perpetrated: 

February. 1919, at Tulsa, Oklahoma, C. M. B. Claus 
was arrested. April 15, 1919, at Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
G. M. Brown, Thomas Kociolek, J. T. Tull and &. 8. 
‘Peeples were artested and jailed. At Memohis. Ten- 
nessee, R. M. Irwin was arrested, At San Francisco. 
California. Benjamin F. Holaday was arrested. At 
Lrownsville. Pennsylvania, because they happened to be 
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Hungarians, who loved their English-speaking brethren, 
and because there is too much love abroad in the world, 
the following were not only arrested for circulating the 
petition but were fined $10 each, viz: Louis Zazic, Alex, 
Vargo, Andrew Lassen, George Azari, Bila Gara and 
Steve Basty. Did you ever read the Constitution of the 
United States? 

June 30, 1918, at Olive Branch, T:ouisiana, Nie: 


Evans was jailed four days, under $5,000 bond, for dis- 


tributing copies of a regular weekly newspaper, the St. 
Paul Enterprise. 

“SECURE IN THEIR PERSONS, HOUSES, PAPERS, 

, AND EFFECTS” 

March 1, 1918, at Cleveland, Oklahoma, T. D. John- 
gon was jailed three days and books confiscated that were 
never under any ban. March 1, 1918, at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, BMrs. Alta Randall’s home was entered by officers 
and others who confiscated Bible study textbooks with- 
out any warrant, accompanied by abusive, threatening 
and violent language. March 10, 1918, at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, O. R. Covey was arrested, his home and garage 
entered and searched and property seized—all without 
any warrant, On the same dav, in the same city, Mrs. 
Elva Thomas’ home was entered by other alleged officers 
in plain clothes who confiscated Bible study textbooks 
without warrant. March 16, 1918, at Princeton, Indi- 
ana, J. A. Miller and S. A. Keith were jailed five days, 
their homes entered and property seized without war- 
rants. 

March 19, 1918, at New Orleans, Louisiana, James M. 
Wilbon, Frank M. Douglas and Raiford A. Fleming were 
jailed without warrant, the first night without any bed. 
Bond was refused and for forty hours they were for- 
bidden to consiut attorneys. Meantime their homes were 
tansacked and property seized, including. seven Bibles, 
hymn books, concordance and lantern slides of Bible 
pictures. 

March 27, 1918, at Corpus Christi, Texas, the home of 
Dr. George L. Spivey, a native American of English 
descent, was invaded without warrant and his effects 
seized. He was cursed and abused as a German spy, 
falsely, and his patient driven away and told not to re- 
turn. In March, 1918, at Alba, Missouri, at 11 o’clock 
at night, the home of Mary FE. Thayer, 71 years of age, 
was invaded without warrant, her person threatened and 
her effects seized. 

Aprit.1, 1918, at Pocatcllo, Idaho, the room of P. G. 
Gloystein was raided and his Bible, hymn book and Bible 
study textbooks were confiscated. April 24, 1918, at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, Mrs. Bertie M. Chalk was threat- 
ened and ‘insulted and her effects seized. At Victoria, 
British Célumbia, A. Sutherlund was jailed three months 
for having.a Bible study textbook in his possession, At 
Wickliffe, Ohio, the home of Mrs K. F. Burkholder was 
entered and a Bible study textbuok confiscated without 
wartant. June 5, 1918, at Greenville, Texas, the home 
of Mra, S. H. Lynch was invaded and several religious 
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books were confiscated that were never under a ban of 
any kind At Wilmington, Ohio, in August, 1918, the 


home of A. N. Price was invaded and religious books 


and papers seized that were never under any ban. July 
10, 1918, at Tulsa, Oklahoma, C. M. B. Claus was mis- 
represented as a German spy, discharged from his posi- 
tion, mobbed, whipped, kicked and his jaw-bone frec- 
tured, necessitating six weeks of intense sufferings. 


“THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE PEACEABLY TO 
ASSEMBLE” 


At all the following times and places meetings of | 


Christian men and women at which the gospel, and only 
the gospel, of our Lord Jesus Christ was discussed, or 
would have been discussed, were broken up by mobs ar- 
ranged for the purpose, usually with some alleged officer 
of the law as spokesman: 

March 10, 1918, at Walla Walla, Washington, accom- 
panied .by threats and abusive language by Chief of 
Police. March 16, 1918, at Denison, Texas, accompanied 
by abuse and seizure of Bible study textbooks without 
warrant by alleged Federal officers. April 21, 1913, at 
Corpus Christi, Texas. April 5, 1918, at Grand June- 
tion, Colorado, by that fearless warrior Licutenant-Colo- 
nel Furman, who led a large company of armed men, 
with bayonets fixed, into the private home of a gentle 
Christian, Mr. Perry, and without any warrdnt confis- 
cated his Bible study textbooks. April 24, 1918, Polish 
Bible class at Chicago, Illinois. On this occasion W. 
Jasinski, ten other excellent Christian men, and one 
woman, were jailed two nights, and hundreds of Bibles 
and Bible study textbooks never under any ban were con~ 
fiscated, together with a phonograph, magic lantern and 
slides. Does such action make the world safe for demoe- 
racy? On the same date at Plover, Wisconsin, the Polish 
class there was also jailed. The same month at Du Bois, 
Pennsylvania, the Knights of Columbus, after a night 
invasion of a Protestant home, forced the abandonment 
of a meeting and seized the $25 paid for theatre rental. 

May 6, 1918, at Nashville, Tennessee, a meeting of 
colored Bible students consisting of a grand total of three 
men, three women ard two children was broken up by 
just forty brave armed men, twenty of them in police- 
men’s uniform, and the hymn slips were confiscated. 
June 1, 1918, at Jamestown, Kansas, late at night, the 
Roman Catholic Mayor’s mob drove R..L, Robie from 


town so that he could not, on the next day, preach from | 


the topic, “The World Has Ended; Millions Now J.iv- 
ing Will Never Die”. June 29, 1918, at Estherville, 
Jowa, C. E. Stewart was run out. of town to prevent 
his giving a similar lecture. July 1, 191%, at Portland, 
Oregon, Ernest D. Sexton was jailed one night far, de- 
livering a lecture, illustrated by Bible pictures of the 
highest class. In Roanoke, Virginia, March 21. 1918, 
Ower I. Brylander was arrested by one W. R. Bryon, 
without warrant or charges, while on his way to a Bible 
study. A loaded revclver was held to his temple, he 
was threatened with tar and featiiers and also threat. 
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ened with being thrown from a seventh-story window; 
total criminality consisted in the fact that he had with 
him some hymn books for use at the meeting. At Perry, 
Oklahoma, brave men waited on an aged woman, Mary 
£. Vollmer, and threatened her with physical violence if 
she continued discussing the Lord's gospel with anybody. 
But she refused obedience. Which is better: To be a 
real Christian during war-time, or an Interchurch 
Worldling aiterward? 


CHRISTIANS ENTRAPPED 
The following reads like the wicked Inquisition. On 


- March 17, 1918, a little class of Christians had quietly 


assembled in Southern California to study the Bible with 
their textbook, “The Finished Mystery’. The United 
States District Attorney, officer of the Department of 
Justice, knew of their meeting place. He sent four men 
to aitend the Bible class. These men, Messrs. Atwood, 
Boden, Mussel, and Meeker, sat through the study and 


- at the conclusion manifested interest in the Bible. They 


then approached Mrs. Emma Martin, the widow of a 
well-known doctor, and Messrs. Sonnenberg, Hamm and 
Stevens, students and members of this Bible class, and 
induced them to let them have a copy or copies of “The 
Finished Mystery”. 

A few days later these Christians were arrested and 
the above named men appeared in court as the only wit- 
nesses against them, testifying that they went to the Bible 
class at the direction of the District Attorney to get evi- 
dence against these harmless people. The Bible students 
were tricd and sentenced to terms in the penitentiary 
for interfering with the selective draft. ‘The cases were 
appealed and affirmed. , 

On May 17, 1920, more than a year and a half after 
the war was over, they were taken to prison. The Los 
Angeles Record said: “Iwo hundred and fifty Bible 
Students assembled at the pier and sang, ‘Blest Be the 
Tie That Binds Qur Hearts in Christian Love’ and ‘All 
the Way My Savior Leads Me’, ete. A stranger inquired, 
‘Ate these departing missionaries?? and was amazed 
when told that they were going to the penitentiary”— 
for selling a religious book to sleuths of the law. 

Officers of the law, in league with an apostate clergy, 
deliberately conspired for the conviction and imprison- 
ment of these innocent Bible students. It is inconcciva- 
ble.how their acts could have interfered with the selec- 
tive Wvait, and still harder to believe that a year and 
g half after all cther nations have discharged even their 
political prisoners these Christians should be quietly 
taken off to serve terms in the penitentiary. This case 
is a disgrace to American institutions and proves that 
the unloly wlliance has destroyed religious freedom. 
Such wag foretold by the Master when he said: ‘They 
shall deliver you up to councils [courts], and in the 
synagogues ve shal] be beaten, and ve shall be brought 
before rulers and kings for my sake, for a testimony 
against them.” (Sark 13:9) These cases will ever 
@iarnd a3 3 teltimucy against the unholy trinity. 








Seventh: Substituting a man-made “League of Na- 
tions” for Messiah's kingdom. In this the clergy have 
denied the divinely given commission to every iollower 
of Jesus Christ to proclaim the message of his kingdom 
as the panacea for all human ills. tiod never fails in 
making good all he promises. He has promised and 
bound that promise with his oath, and it cannot fail 
( Hebrews 6:18) that in “his due time” every man shall 
have a full and fair opportunity for Iie everlasting. 
jJiberty and eternal happiness, Such is the great desire 
of all honest hearts and God’s way is the only way. these 
blessings can ever be had. Radical elements of socicty 
honestly think they can bring about this desire, but they 
cannct in their way. CGod’s way is the only way. He 
commissioned his church to keep before the mind of 
the people his great promise of blessings under his 
kingdom. The clergy claim to hold a commission to 
preach the gospel. But alas, they have abandoned the 
Lord and his way and set up a way of their own. ‘Their 
overt act here consists in not only a failure to tell the 
people of restitution blessings coming through Messiah’s 
reign, but in trying to keep others from telling the people. 
They not only reject the Lord’s way, but they set up s 
way of their own by advocating and urging the formation 
of 2 league of nations and hail it as the emancipator and 
blesser of man, created and set up by man in lieu of the 
Lord’s kingdom. Hear the authoritative words of The 
Federal Council of Churches, issued January, 1919: 

“The time hns come to organize the world for truth, right, 
justice and humanity. To this end og Christtans we urge the 
establishment of a Lengue of Free Nations at the coming 
Peace Conference. Such o league fs not merely a peace expe- 
alent, it is rather the political expression of the kingdom of 
God on earth. The Lengue of Nations {s rooted In the gospel. 
Like the gospel, [ts objective is Peace on earth, good will 
toward men. Like the gospel, its appeal is universal, 

“Yhe heroic dead will have died in vain unless out of vie 
tory shall come a new heaven and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.—2 Peter 3:15. ‘ 

“The church [nominal] can give a spirit of good-will, 
without which no League of Nations can endure.” 


Thus the clergy claim that it is the blood of soldiers 
shed upon the battlefield which will purchase the free- 
dom and blessing of mankind, instead of the blood of the 
Holy One, Christ Jesus; and thus again they deny the 
great ransom sacrifice. 

Furthermore, their argument’ is that the political, 
financial and ecclesiastical powers combined will estab- 
lish “Peace on carth, good-will toward men”, a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, and will do this by 
and through the League of Nations—hence no need of 
Mezsiah’s kingdom to come. Verily, nothing short of 
blasphemy ! 

God foreknew that in the end of the age the political 
and financial power would unite in forming a league of 
nations and that ecclesiasticism—the clergy in particu- 
lar—would join in the enterprise, and that the league 
would form for the purpose of self-preservation, And 
knowing this, God foretold it through his prophets, of 
which we will have more to say hereinafter.—Isaish 
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8:9; Zephaniah 3:5; Joel 5:1,9-11; Jonah 4:6-3. 
‘Yo submit further proof on this point would seem 
superfluous. In fact, we are inelined to the thought that 
the clergy will willingly plead guilty ta the seventh overt 
act here charged. 


Their public utterances show that . 


they claim much credit for the League of Nations scheme, © 


calling it the greatest achievement since the resurrec- 
tion of Christ Jesus. 
j THE JUDGMENT | 

Upon the indisputable evidence the unholy trinity 
stands convicted as charged of every overt act in the 
indictment, and the verdict must be “Guilty”. 

Haman built a gallows upon which to hang the one 
whom he hated without’ a cause. Haman graced the 
gallows with his own body. What will be God’s judg- 
ment upon Churchianity? Has Jehovah indicated what 
‘his judgment will be and how it shall be executed? St. 
Paul in 1 Corinthians 10, reviews the derelictions and 


wrongfi acts of natural Israel and the punishments. 


that followed. Then he adds: “Now all these things 
happened unto them for ensamples, and they are written 
for our admonition upon whom the ends of the world 
have come”. The old world or order of things is passing 
away, and the new coming in, hence we are at the ends— 
concluding end of one, beginning end of the other—of 
the worlds or ages. Through his prophet Jeremiah God 
gave warning to fleshly Israel that unless they repented 
-he would cause a strong people from the north, a mighty 
and fierce people, to make their land desolate. Such was 
a mere picture of what is threatened by Jehovah against 
all Christendom, unless there is a speedy repentance. 
Jehovah’s judgment upon the unholy trinity truly was 
foretold in the following texts, which were written afore- 
time for the benefit of those now on earth: “And I will 
utter my judgments against them touching all their 
wickedness, who have forsaken me, and have burned in- 
cense unto other gods [gods of gold and power], and wor- 
shipped the work of their own hands”. (Jeremiah 1: 16) 
“Therefore thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Behold, I 
am bringing such evil upon Jerusalem and Judah that 
whosoever heareth of it, both his ears shall tingle. And I 
will etretch over Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and the 
plummet of the house of Ahab; and I will wipe Jeru- 
salem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it, and turning it 
upside down. And I will forsake the remnant of mine 
inheritance, and deliver them into the hand of their 
enemies; and they shall become a prey and a spoil to all 
_their enemies; because they have done that which was 
evil Th-my sight, and have provoked me to anger, since 
the day their fathers came forth out of Egypt even unto 
this day.”—2 Kings 21:12-15. 

“Lo, I will bring a nation upon you from far, O house 
of Israel, saith the Lord: it is a mighty nation, it is an 
ancient mation, a nation whose languaze thou knowest 
not, neither understandest what they say. Their quiver 
is ag an open sepnichre, they are all mighty men. And 


they shall eat up thine harvest, and thy bread, which thy 


? 








sons and thy daughters should eat: they shall eat up thy 
flocks and thine herds: they shall eat up thy vines and 
thy fig trees: they shall impoverish thy fenced cities, 
wherein thou trustedst, with the sword.”"—Jer. 5: 15-17. 

’ ©Thus saith the Lord, Behold, a people cometh from 
the north country, and a great nation shall he raised 
from the sides of the earth. They shall lay hold on bow 
and spear ; they are cruel, and have no mercy; their voice 
roareth like the sca: and they ride upon horses, set in 
array as men for war against thee, O daughter of Zion.” 
—Jeremiah G6: 22, 23. - 

“But the Lord is the true God, he is the living God, 
and an everlasting king: at his wrath the earth shall 
tremble, and the nations shall not be able to abide his 
indignation. ... For the pastors are become brutish, and 
have not sought the Lord; therefore they shall not pros- 
per, and all their flocks shall be scattered. Behold the noise 
ot the bruit is come, and @ great commotion out of the 
north country, to make the cities of Judah desolate, and 
a den of dragons.”—Jeremiah 10:10, 21. 

“Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts concerning 
the prophets [preachers] ; Behold, I will feed them with 
wormwood, and make them drink the water of gall; for 
from the prophets of Jerusalem is profaneness gone forth 
into all the land.”—Jeremiah 23:15. _ 

“Behold I will send and take all the families of the 
north [the exasperated common people], saith the Lord, 
and Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon, my servant 
{farmer and labor leaders], and will bring them against 
this land, and against the inhabitants thereof [the con- 
trollers thereof], and against all these nations round about 
and will utterly destroy them, and make them an aston- 
ishment:and a hissing, and perpetual desolations. More- 
over I will take from them the voice of mirth, and the 
voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the 
voice of the bride, the sound ot the millstones, and the 
light of the candle... . 

““Therefore prophesy thou against them all these 
words, and say unto them, The Lord shall roar from on 
high, and utter his voice from his holy habitation; he 
shall mightily roar upon his habitation ; he shall give a 
shout as they that tread the grapes, against all the in- 
habitants of the earth. A noise shall come even to the 
ends of the earth; for the Lord hath a controversy with 
the nations, he will plead with all flesh: he will give 
them that are wicked to the sword, saith the Lord.”— 
Jeremiah 25: 9, 10, 30, 31. 

Thus hath Cod indicated that unless the divine remedy 
is immediately applied there shall come upon “Christen- 
dom” groat distress and punishment because of her 
wicked course. 

THE REMEDY 

Why should God permit such a ercat calamity te befall 
the people? His Word answers, that the clergy claim to 
represent him on the carth; that the church—partien- 

arly the leaders—were commissioned ta teach the peonle 
his Word of truth, which cutlices his pian for blessiaz 
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all mankind ; that the church systems—particularly the 
clergy—became disloval to God, fursool him ard his 
Word, and substituted their own doctrines and schemes; 
and with these have intoxicated the kings and rulers of 
the earth and corrupted themselves; that they have com- 


" ptumised with professional politicians and profiteers, 


substituted worldly political schemes for God's plen, thus 
committing whoredom, lewdness and fornication with 
the ruling powers of the earth; that in claiming that 
man can set up a league of the unrighteous governments 


a3 a substitute for Messiates kingdom they have reached. 


their fullness in wickedness and he purposes to put an end 
to the fraudulent and unrighteous systems, and to set 
up his kingdom of righteousness. 

But if the clergy are chiefly to hlame why should the 
political and financial powers and others suffer also? If 
the politicians and financial giants, princes and rulers of 
the earth, had held themselves aloof from the clergy 
and refused to form an alliance with them, either openly 
or tacitly. doubtless they would not have been subjected 
to punishment as foretold. But the Lord informs us 
that their relationship with the cectesiastical systems, 
particularly the clergy, who claim to be his representa- 
tives on earth, is an abominatien in his sight. In other 
words, they have all defamed his holy name. The poli- 
tician has used the name of the church to help him in 
his worldly schemes. ‘he financier has used his posi- 
Besides 
this. the clergy themselves have entered every branch of 
politics, 

But iz there no remedy fer these evils; is there no way 
to avoid this great threatened celamity? The Lord's 
Word answers: “Go and proclaim these words toward the 
north, and say, Return, thou hacksliding Israel, saith the 
Lord; and I will not cause mine anger ‘to fall upon you; 
for [am mercifil, saith the Lord, “and I will not keep 
anger forever. Only acknowlede thine iniquity, that 
thou hast transgressed against the Lord thy God, and 
hast scattered thy ways to the strangers under every 
green tree. and ve have not obeyed my voice, saith the 
Lord.”—Teremiah 3:12, 15. 

“If that nation against whom I have pronounced, 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I 
thought lo do unto them.""—Jeremiah 13: 8. 

“And unto this people thou shalt say, Thus saith the 
Lord: Dehold, I set befcre you the way of life and 
the:way af death. He that abideth in this city shall die 
bE the“svord. and by the famiue, acd by the pestilence ; 

but he thet goeth out, and falleth to the Chaldeans that 
vou. he shail live, and his life shall be unto him 
nrey, For L have set mv face against this city 
“stendom | for evil, and not for good, saith the Lord; 
ali ba givaép into the hand of the king of Babylon, 
a barn ic with pi vera "21: 8-10. 
thes [big tusiness, churchianity} will 
turn every man trom his evd way, that [ 
1+ of the evil which I purpuse to do unto 


besiege 
















them because of the evil of their doings: ... therefore now 
amend your ways aud vour deinss, and obey the voice 
of the Lord your God:and the Lord will renent him of 
the evil that he hath pronounesd against you.""—Jer- 
emich 26:3, 13. 

“Then said Jeremiah unto Zedekiah [king—control- 
ing factors], Thus saith the Lord, the God of hosts, the 
Ged of Israel; If thou wilt assuredly go forth unto the 
king of Babylon's princes [give heed to the voice of the 
common people}, then thy soul shall live, and this city 
shall not be burned with fire; and thou shalt live, and 
thine house: But if thou wilt not go forth to the king of 
Tabylon’s princes, then shall this city be given into the 
hand of the Chaldeans, and they shall burn it with fire, 
and thou shalt not escape out of their hand.”—-Jeremiah 
38:17, 18. 

“Thus saith the Lord: Execute ye judgment and 
righteousness, and deliver the spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppressor: and do no wrong, do no violence to the 
stranger, the fatherless, nor the widow, neither shed in- 
necent blood in this place.”—Jeremiah 22: 3. 

According to the divine rules of interpretation of 
prophecy, the prophetic words above uttered have a clear 
application to Christendom at this time.—1 Corinthians 
10: 11,12; Hebrews 10:1. . 

Some who are associated or allied with the systems of 
churchianity are beginning to realize the miserable con- 
dition of the systems Mr. William T. Ellis, “The Re 
ligicus Rambler,” sgys: ; 

“Where are the prophets whom this time so bitterly needs? 
Germany's prophets proved mere politicians; Russia’s and 
Austria’s only ecclesiastics; Turkey had none at all. What 
about our prophets in the English-speaking world? Who are 
wearing the mantle of Jonah today? ... What do we find 
when we look at the realm of our professional prophets, the 
ministers of the gospel?. .. During the past five years of 
spirltual agony throughout the whole earth there has been 
no one clear, strong, arresting volce heard in the Christian 
pulpits of the world. We have had to look to the laity for 
cur prophetic messages. One reason why society Is in a state 
approaching chaos has been the colapse of great spiritual 
lendership. The wen whom we thought might sound the 
world note have become mere RINE SEOES and ecclesias 
tical funetionaries.” 


Rev. Dr. Banks Nelson of Hamilton, ‘Ontario: says: 


“We have suffered from being dumb dogs in the charch, 
and only when red, bloody revolution was hammering at 
the gates do we take action. The only way to avoid revolu- 
tion is to preach repentance among Christian peoplea”"— 
See Isafnh 56:10,11, 

The Denver Post says: 


“There is a movement toward a so-called ‘reunion’ of ‘the 
churches’ which requires tu be watched by those who belleve 
ia the nitkmate supremacy of spiritual values, 

“If the church hay lost the spiritual vitallty which gave 
it birth it will oot regain it by unica with another church 
equally dead. A row of empty ciszerns is useless la a 
Crought, Buwever great their unity und possible cuble con- 
fenr.”” 

Yhis writer seems to have tome prophetic visica— 
Jeremiah 2:12, 13. 
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The world is facing the greatest calamity it has ever 
experienced and it is the solemn duty of every one to do 
what he can to prevent that calamity. It cannot be pre- 
vented by one class coercing or oppressing another class. 
Since it is coming a3 a just punishment for an unright- 
eous course the only preventive is to heed and obey the 
warning which the Lord has given, and which may be 
summed up as follows: . 

First: Let the clergy openly and publicly acknowl- 
edge that they have taught false doctrines contrary to 
the Word of God and have led the people into error. Let 
them sincerely and fully repent of their wrong-doing, 
and humbly ask God’s forgiveness. Then let them sin- 
cerely and completely withdraw from political and 
financial alliances with worldly systems and then wholly 
consecrate themselves to the Lord, and henceforth teach 
His Word and nothing else and promote peace and love 
amongst all peoples, 

Second: Let the financial giants who have secretly 
and openly robbed the people of their just rights restore 
such as can be, surrender their ill-got gains to be used 
for the public good, retaining only such as they have 
honestly ‘and fairly earned, each one go ta work and 
honestly earn a living and cease exploiting the people 

‘ for private gain. 

Third: Let the rulers and political powers completely 
divorce themselves from hypocritical ecclesiasticism, de- 
stroy their spy system, inaugurate and maintain a clean 
judiciary ; make and administer the laws in the interest 
of all the people ; operate all public utilities for the gen- 
eral welfare, take the people into their confidence and 
sincerely and honestly serve as benefactors and not as 
exploiters of the people ; put in operation the golden rule, 
seek diligently to know and do the will of God and to 
know and follow his revealed plan. Thus do and tha 
evils of all radicalism will be impossible; the nations will 
stand, and peace and prosperity will be the blessed por- 
tion of all. Thus doing, necessity for the severe punish- 
ment of the nations will be avoided, and the Kingdom 
of Messiah will be established on earth, and, without s 
time of great trouble, the desire of all nations will be 
realized. 

RESULT OF REFUSAL 

Will the unholy trinity heed the warning, long ago 
recorded in holy Writ, and time and again called to their 
attention by that faithful and wise servant, Pastor Rus- 
sell, and here again emphasized? Judging by the past 
we would opine that the warning will not be heeded. 
When Jeremiah gave the warning to Israel not only was 
His message received by the clergy, princes and others in 
@ scoffing manner, but he was ridiculed, abused, arrested 
and thrown into prison. 

It may be suggested that civilization has progressed 
to such @ point that reformation is impossible, because 
the clergy are too proud to acknowledge their wrong, 
the financial giants are married to their idol: and the 
politicians are unwilling to permit the people to rule 
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themselves. Be it known then that Jehovah will dissolve 
the unholy alliance, the three-sided combination. and re- 
lease the people from bondage preparatory to the inau- 
guration cf his kingdom of righteousness in the earth. 4 

God's Word discloses that it is his purpose to establisa 
shortly a righteous government on earth. Unless the 
present unrighteous systems voluntarily reform them- 
selves, as indicated by God’s Word, then he will, by the 
permission of war, famine, pestilence, revolution, etc., 
utterly destroy all Christendom and punish every nation 
that has been corrupted by the whore (Papal system) 
and her immoral daughters (unfaithful Protestantism). 
There must be a complete reformation. Shall it be vol- 
untary or enforced? The wise and order-loving will 
with one voice answer, Let us voluntarily humble our- 
selves under the mighty hand of God, repent of our 
wrong, reform our course, and establish the golden rule 
amongst ourselves instead of the selfish one. Would 
that all the peoples of the land, both radicals and reac- 
tionaries; would calmly view the situation in the light 
of divine prophecy and heed and obey God’s Word. Fail- 
ing to heed it, the inevitable must follow. 


RUMBLINGS OF THE COMING EARTHQUAKE 
The Atlanta Georgian editorially (2-24/19) said: 


“A delusion prevalent among some well-meaning men who 
have not thought deeply is that discontent can be cured by. 
Espionage censorship and employment of force to stamp out 
its first detected embers, and this has been the delusion of 
the privileged throughout history and it accounts for most 
of the world’s violent revolutions.” 


In his Chicago speech concerning Bolshevism, January 
14, 1919, Hon. Bourke Cochran said: ; 

“The latest word of our President is that Bolshevik Europe 
can be quieted by food. I do not agree with him. ‘The only 
cure for Boishevism ts to give them justice. Bolshevism 
means rule by the majority. That does not sound safe. I 
do not fear this new force that has come foto belug. The 
masses have never been vicious. It is always the classes, 
‘The world’s chuice today is between democracy and the 
classes.” 

In a speech in the United States Senate Senator Ken- 
yon said: “You will stop Bolshevism not by feeding 
them, but by removing the cause.” 

The Nation, of Jane 28, 1919, says: 


“That this crime at Paris will have its logical consequeaces 
there can be no question. It is bound to bring retribaticn 
in its train as certainly as was the rape of Belgium. There 
fy a divine, Immutable law in these matters; the fall of 
Oriando shows that !t works as remorselessly as 2 glacier 
and as steadily. What individuals do now, is of little mo- 
ment; what the great unleashed forces of humanity wilt do. 
is everything. The social upheaval will sot stand scill 
merely because Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Wilson, hav- 
log laid on, now say: ‘Hold, enough!” Biuck that movement 
to some degree they and their kind may and wilt: they may 
buy off or drug labor and the vast forces of democracy by 
voe device or umacher. Nune che less the furces of liberty 
will move va; the existiag capitalistic order hus signed its 
ouwa death warrant in Paris; ic has shown that it cua pluage 
the whele world in chaos and misery: aod then ba3 sbowo 
Unat it did noc know how co extricate itself hagurably oid 
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wisely from its own Armegeddon, What The Nation said 
Wheo che treury appeared, it repeats now: ‘The world is 
ienceforth divided into two camps, radicals and resction- 
aries; the real, true revolution which is to free humanity has 
but begun. Ie ought to come without violence and force, 
but come It will, and it matters oot for the moment that rew 
€ao see clearly and that o0 one can say: ‘Behold vbe straighc 
rusd cut of the wilderness’ !” 


REVOLUTION FORETOLD 


Jesus foreknew the conditions of this day and he 
‘stated that the world war would be followed by revolu- 
tion. (Revelation 16:18; Matthew 24:7) Earthquakes 
often result from compressed steam and gases confined 
in the earth. No vent being provided, an explosion 
must follow. The common people have long been the 
victims of intrigue and fraudulent schemes. They are 
long-suffering but unless some natural vent is provided 
the Lord indicates that he will provide one. 

The unholy trinity has exploited and oppressed the 
common people for many centuries. When protest is 
made strong repressive measures are enacted and en- 
forced to keep the lid on and to avoid an explosion. But 
when the great explosion does come who will be held to 
greatest responsibility ? The Lord answers, in substance, 
" that the clergy are most blame-worthy because they could 
have known and could have informed others concerning 
the truth, and do not. They have lulled the rulers to 
sleep by their cry of “peace, peace, when there is no 
peace”.—Jeremiah 8; 11. 

All the evidence points to the fact that Messiah's 
kingdom is in process of establishment, that the old 
order is passing away, and the new coming in. Instead 
of telling the people the truth, the clergy scoff at any 
statement concerning the early establishment of the 
kingdom and attempt to deceive the people by telling 
them that their ecclesiastical systems are to bring about 
the desire of men. They would have the people helieve 
that the man-made “League of Nations” will be the 
panacea for human ills and will bring peace oa earth and 
good will to men, Concerning there false prophets the 
Lord has said: “When they fast I will not hear their 
cry ; When they offer burnt ctfering and an oblation [ will 
not accept them. But [ will conzume them by the sword 
and by the famine and by the pestilence. ‘hen said {, 
Ah Lord God, behold the prophets [preachers] say unto 
them [the people], Ye shall not see the sword, neither 
shall ye-Nase famine, but I will sive you assured peace 
in this place. Then the Lord said. ‘he preachers preach 
lies in my name. [ sent them not, neither have L com- 
manded them, neither spake I unto them. ‘They proph- 
esy unto you a falze vision and a divination and a thing 
of nought, add the deerit of their heart. ‘Cherefore thus 
saith the Lord concerning the preachers that preach in 
my name and I senoc them not, yet they say. Sword and 
famine shall not be in this land: By sword and famine 
shall those preachers be consumad."--.Jer, 14: 12-15. 

The profiteers and ficancial giants have defrauded 
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own consciences salved by contributing heavily to the 
preachers. Because of their alliance with these faithle-s 
and deceitful representatives of the Lord he says of 
them: “Woe unto him that buildcth his house by un- 
righteousness, and his chambers by wrong ; that useth his 
neighbor's service without wayes and giveth him not for 
his work; that saith, I will build me a wide house and 
large chambers, and cutteth him out windows; and it is 
ceiled with cedar, and painted with vermilion. Shalt 
thou reign because thou closest thyself in cedar?’—~ 
Jeremiah 22:13 - 15. 

Would it not be well for the clergy and their allies to 
immediately take heed to the words of the Lord, reform 
their own course and stay the hand of violence? The 
Lord has made it plain that nothing else but a complete 
reformation will appease his wrath. He says to the na- 
tions: “Come near ye nations to hear; and hearken ye 
people; let the earth [organized society] hear and all 
that is therein, the world and all things that come forth 
of it, for the indignation of the Lord is upon all na- 
tions.” —Isaiah 34: 1, 2. 

Surely the poor old world is in @ miserable condition 
and is torn with strife and trouble. The people desire 
peace and not trouble, yet the troubles daily increase. 
But will not the League of Nations prevent all this 
threatened trouble and bring “the desire of all nations”? 
No, because it is not according to God’s way. As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are the plans of 
Jehovah higher than those of man. 


DURATION OF THE LEACUE OF NATIONS 

A League of Nations formed by the people, and for 
the people, the basic principles being equal and eract 
justice, with the honest purpose of promoting amongst 
all the people peace and plenty, righteousness and broth- 
erly love, and then operated according to the terms of 
the golden rule, would necessarily be a great blessing. 

3ut who is forming the League of Nations and league 
of churches and big business? Doubtless the mind that 
conceived it houestly desired to accomplish much good. 
For six thousand years men have desired to form ideal 
governments and have failed, the primary reason being 
that an imperfect man cannot produce a perfect thing. 
God's way is the perfect way and will in due season 
be realized, but so long as man ignores the divine wav 
he must fail. Man without the aid of the Lord is utterly 
unable to cope with the great adversary who has at all 
times attempted to counterfeit God’s way and get the 
people to accept the counterfeit. “Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light. ‘Therefore it is no 
great thing if his ministers also be transformed a3 the 
ministers of righteousness.” (2 Corinthians 11:14, 15) 
Satan is “the god of this world.” (2 Corinthians 4:4; 
John 14:20) ‘The unseen power that has controlled the 
“unholy trinity’ has not beea exercised by the Lord, but 
Ly the adversary, Satan’s kingdom is falling, and his 
contrelling of the people is near an end. Wily politi- 
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designs—to keep the people under his control. He will 
use the League of Nations in a last desperate effort to 
maintain his empire, hut he will fail, Jt i3 true the idea 
of a League of Nations originated in the United States, 
bnt its constitution was written oy English politicians 
end, according to the arrangement, in the language of 
a United States Senator, “I'he League of Nations will 
be controlled by Europe and Asia”. The same profes- 
sional political class, and the same financial class, aided 
and abetted by the same clergy class—the unholy trinity 
—who have held the reigns for centuries will still held 
them, the same invisible power will control them. 

The financial powcrs may have some excuse to sup- 
port a League of Nations because the war has created an 
enormous debt represented in bonds held chiefly by the 
financiers, and a league of strong-armed governments is 
desirable to the liquidation of these debts in due season. 

The, professional politician may be exeused for desir- 
ing a League of Nations, seeing that such an arrangement 
would maintain him in status quo. And since these two 
classeg are presumed to he worldly men who never claimed 
to have made a covcaant with Cod, he might not inter- 
fere with them for a time, but chiefly because of the 
other member of the unholy trinity—the clergy—God 
indicates that he will not permit the League of Nations 
and leagne of churches to endure. 

The clergy—as-the leaders, pastors and priests of the 
church nominal—claim to have entered into a covenant 
with the Lord to do his will and pose before the world 
a3 his representatives. The great Master plainly directed 
hiz representaiives to preach “the kingdom of heaven”, 
that with its coming. and it alone, would the desired 
blessings come to the world. For the clergy there iz no 
possible excuse to adveeate a League of Nations and a 
league of churches with big business,.and then to aban- 
don the way of the Lord and join in the way of man, and 
hail such counterfeit as the medium of blessing for man- 
kind, bringing “peace on earth and good-will to all 
men”. This not only convicts them a3 charged in the 
indictment but brands them as blasphemers of Cod’s 


Word and plan, 


FRAN THE MOTIVE 


But the moving and controlling cause for the forma- 
tion of the League of Nations is fear, just as Jehovah 
foretold it would be. fear has foreed even the Protes- 
tants to withdraw their protests and rush to the out- 
ctretghed arms of the mother harlot, (Revelation 17:6) 
This isfreely admittcd as applied to Germany. But the 
sani is true all over Christendom. The Literary Digest 
of Pebruary 22, LUi9. rage S4 rave: 

~The commen enemy, Realshevism, has thrawn the Catholic 
and Protestant: Tactluas of Cemnuuny ulanese igda each other's 
arms, theuczh ther are careful to peint out chat the union 
ie fur defgastve purpose unis, The Centrist om Caranlic 
marty Is etger for rhe sunparc of the Evanellents to swell 
thelr numbers and the Fivangelleala gladly welerme the so- 


litical experizsce acd iugucip of the Uectrists who have 
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been long in the political Geld, Reservations are made to the 
extent thac both retigivus factions are io be left free to pur- 
sue thelr own quarrels after the more urgent needs of the 
movement have been met.” 

In the United States, Canada, Great Britain and other 
countries, Catholic and Protestant, mother and daughter, 
Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, I. W. ML, and all the 
other children of the reunited ecclesiasticism are joined 
together hoth for defensive and offensive purposes, nearly 
all acclaiming the League of Nations as the savior and 
blesser of the wortd. 

Wilk any one seriously question the fact that the 
financial and political powers fear what is called Bol- 
shevism and that the League of Nations and league of 
churches with big business is advocated as a preven- 
tive of wara, revolutions, ete? And so they say, Come 
let us associate ourselves together, that no power will 
be able to withstand our strength. Jehovah foreknew 
this and in remarkable prophetic phrase foretold it thus: 
“Sssociate yourselves, Q ye people, and ye shall be 
broken in pieces; and give ear, all ye of far countries : 
gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken in. pieces; gird 
yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces. Take coun- 
sel together, and it shall come to nought; speak the word, 
and it shall not stand; for God is with us.”"—Ise. 8:9, 10. 

And then addressing himself to all those in Christen- 
dom who really love the Lord and serve him, regardless 
of denomination or creed, he calls upon them not to be-/ 
moved by fear and join the league or confederacy, say- 
ing, “for the Lord spake thus to me with a strong hand. 
and instructed me that I showd cot walk in the way of 
this people, saying, Say ye not, A confederacy, to all them 
towhom this people shall say, A confederacy, neither fear 
ye their fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify the Lord of hosts 
himself and let him be your fear, and let him be your 
dread.”"—Iseiah $:11-13, 

Bolshevism was made possible in Russia because of the 
oppression of the common people by a priest-ridden, 
corrupt, politico - profiteer combine. Russia is the 
“north country” and God indicates that the movement 
started in that “north country” will extend to all paris 
of Christendom, unless the divine remedy is applied, say- 
ing, “Thus saith the lord, Behold a people cometh from 
the north country, and a great nation shall be raised 
from the sides [all sides] of the earth. ‘hey shall lay 
hold on bow and spear [instruments of destruction] thoy 
are cruel and have no mercy ; their voice roareth like the 
30g [restlesz, turbulent ]".—-Jeromiah 6: 22, 25, 

Then he represents the “unholy trinity’ class of 
Christendom speaking thus: “We have heard the fame 
thereof: our hands wax feeble: anguish hath taken hold of 
viand pain a3 of a woman in travail, Go net forth ist 
the ich acr waik hy ihe way, for the sword of the enemy 
and fear is on every sida"—Jeremish 6: 24, 25. 

“For thus salih the Lord; We have heard @ voice of 
trembling, of fear, and not of peace. Ask ra now, end 
ce whether a man doth travail with child. Wherefore do 
ue2 cvery man with his hands on his loins, as a weman 
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in travail, and all faces are turned into paleness?”"— 
Jeremiah 30:5. 6. 

At the opening of the Peace Conference in France 
President Wilson said: ; 

“The peril of France 's rhe peril of the world; and che na- 
tions must unite in a lengue [confederacy] for protection.” 

And because of fear and the desire for protection the 
purpose is to have all nations join the league. At the 
opening of the Peace Conference President Wilson fur- 
ther said: 

“It Is a delightful thought that the history of the world 
which is so often centered here will now be crowned with the 
glory of this confereace and because there is a sense tn 
which this is the supreme conference of the history of man- 
kind, more nations are represented here than were ever 
represeated in such a conference before. The fortunes of 
ail people are involved.” 

At the same time and place Premier Clemenceau said: 


“President Wiison has special authority to say that this is 
the first time in fart that the world has assembled together 
delegation of all the civilized natlons of the world”. 


. The statesman-politicians and the financial princes 
through 2 corrupt and subsidized press are saying, “Be- 
hold we have assembled the nations and kingdoms of 
earth, and united them in a great compact for the pur- 
pose of administering the affairs of the world and bring- 
ing to pass the desire of all men”. ‘he Catholic hier- 

_archy, the old “mother whore’ (Revelation 17: 6-14) 

2- together with her daughters, the Protestant systems, par- 

ticularly the principal ones and the disloyal, unfaithful 
end hypocritical Protestant clergy, likewise. spiritual 
prostitutes, bow down to worship the “golden calf” and 
are seying, Behold the gathering together and the as- 
sembly of the nations and kingdoms of earth. resulting 
in the formation of the League of Nations and league of 
churches with big business, “which is rooted and ground- 
ed in our gospel.” bring “peace on earth, good will 
toward men,” and which “is the political expression of 
the kingdom of God on carth”. 

‘Thus under the spiritual tutorship of an apostate and 
faithless clergy, “The kings of carth set themselves, and 
the rulers take counsel together, against the Lord and 
against his anointed”. ‘I’hey do not know that in at- 
tempting to uphold their present unrighteous institution 
they are really fighting against the establi-hment of the 

“Lori's kingdom. “He tisat sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh; the Lord shall have them in derision.” ag well as 
their wonderful banding together. “Then shall he speak 
to them in his wrath and vex them in his sore displeas- 
ute” by pouring upon them his wrath of righteous indig- 
nation. But the “unholy trinity’ with iron hand con- 
tinues fo oppress and persecute the remaining tried, true 
and faith{ul <gints who ery: “U God. how, long shall 
the adversary réproach? Shall the enomy blaspheme thy 
name foré¥er 2" (Pralm 74:10) Amidst the cries. the 

‘tumult and sterm Jehovah answers: “Wait ye upon me, 
saith the Lord, until the day thet 1 rise up to the prey, 
jor my determination is to gather the nations, thet f 
may assemble the kivgdoms to pour upon them mize 
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indignation, even all my fierce anger: for all the earth 
shall be devoured with the fire of my jealousy”. (Zeph- 
aniah 3:8) ‘Thus is foretold how the boasted League of 
Nations and lesgue of churches with big business will fall, 
another progressive step making ready for the full estab- 
lishment of Messiah’s kingdom of righteousness and the 
blessing of the common people. 


GATAERING GOD'S PEOPLE 


The word “Babylon” means confusion, and is applied 
in the Scriptures to ecclesiasticism whieh is now ina 
state of confusion. (Revelation 18-1-4: Jeremiah 50, 
51) There are millions of people within the ranks of 
the nominal churen—Cathelic and Protestant—who love 
the Lord, yet who have not sufficient courage to boldly 
withstand the clerzy. On the contrary, the clergy, acting 
as their “watchmen”, have kept them m Babylon. Every 
attempt they make to get away and have independent 
thoughts concerning the Bible, their watchmen, the 
clergy, frighten them back into the goat-pens. Thesa 
lack the zeal and devotion to the Lord incident to his 
house, and fear the reproaches that would come upon 
them by withstanding the clergy. ‘The Lord sent them a 
message from heaven saying, “Come out of her [Baby- 
lon---unholy alliance} my people, lest ye be partakers of 
her sins and receive her plagucs”. (Revelation 13: 4) 
But they have not sufficient courage to obey the voice 
of the Lord. The Lord Jesus then says that they must 
pass through a great tribulation and wash their robes. 
(Revelation 7:14) He here also shows that they will 
constitute an innumerable company, that is to say 8 
great company without specified number. When the 
present order is upset in revolutionary troubles and the 
Babylonich systems fall completely, the consecrated chil- 
dren of the Lord within her walls will be released, their 
watchmen will refuse longer to be designated as watch- 
men aud therefore will relax their hold upon this great 
company of Christians, ‘I'he latter will then have their 
meutal vision opened and ia sorrow and dismay will ery, 
“he harvest is passed, the summer is ended and we are 
rot saved”,—Jeremiah 8: 20. ‘ 

In fact, as the prophet shows, the knowledge of their 
negligence and consequent loss dawns upon them just 
before Babylon's fail. He says: “O ye children of Ben- 
jamin [great company] gather yourselves [together] to 
tice out of the midst of Jerusalem [that is to say, forsske 
your places among the ruling classes, promiuent in the 
churches], and blow the trumpet [message of present 
truth] in Tekca (meaning pitched tents or organiza- 
tions| and set up a sign of fire [signifying, forming 
Bible classes. learning and proclaiming the message of 
present truth in this time of fiery trouble} for evil ap- 
peareth out of the north [seat of divine empire, sig- 
nifying that the approaching trouble is of divine permis- 
sion and arrangement} and [shall result in} great de- 
struction”.—Jeremiah 6:1: Isaiah 15:6, 

The Scriptures indicate that following the overthrow 
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of ecclesiasticism in the world-wide revolution, there will 
be a great ingathering of these dear Christian people to 
a deeper knowledge and appreciation of the divine plan. 
(Jeremiah 40:5-10) At that time every truly conse- 
crated child of God who uaa an understanding of the 
divine plan will doubtless have some opportunity of en- 
lightembg some one of une great. company ciass concern- 
ing the loving arrangement of Jehovah. 

Following “the overthrow of Jerusalem by the Chal- 
deans Gedaliah was made ruler over Palestine. Geda- 
liah means “Jehovah made him great”. Antitypically 
it seems to show that after the ascendency of the com- 
mon people to power they will put in operation a liberal 
government insofar as freedom of speech, faith and re- 
ligion are concerned; that then those who were in the 
church systems when they fell, “and who really love the 
Lord and‘ desire to serve him, but who have been over- 
reached by fear and the spirit of the world, will come to 
a full’ knowledge. ‘and appreciation of present truth. 
These are told by those in authority to go and “gather 
wine and summer fruits and oil and put them in [their] 
vessels”' (Jeremiah 40:10), antitypically meaning that 
they are to go and.worship God according to the dictates 
of a free conscience, learn the doctrines and develop the 
fruits and graces of the holy spirit—Matthew 25: 8 - 10. 

Of these there will be a great multitude—maay of 
them honest and sincere and many others who when in 
Babylon were hypocrites, and will remain such. In this 
harvest of the great company will be both true and false 
Christians, In the prophecy Ishmael (Jeremiah 40: 14 
and 41:1) typifies the false class—the hypocritical class 
—a class. which at present largely make up the “unholy 
trinity” of the Babylonish systems. And while the sin- 
cerely consecrated ones of the great company class who 
love the Lord are being gathered to him, the Ishmael, 
the hypocritical, class is forming a conspiracy, which 
conspiracy will precipitate the greatest time of trouble 
the world has ever known. . St. John the Revelator re- 
fers to the sincerely honest great company class of 
Christians here gathered as “a great multitude” which 
came up out of great tribulation and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
(Revelation 7:9-14} They must be perfected during 
a time of great stress and suffering. 
pi. COUNTER REVOLUTION 

The prophet shows that the revolution will be followed 
by 2 counter-revolution. and that the hypocritical clergy 
—the Ishmael class— (Jeremiah £1: 1-3) will be chietly 


- responsible for provohing and bringing it on. 


The radical element of society, towit, Socialists, Bol- 
shevists, Angrchists. cic. Coubttess honestly believe that 
they can es stablish a stable, just, equitable and lasting 
government or arranz:ment, but they will surely fail. 
because God has deer itso. His kip: gdum aluce shall 
be established and siand forever.—Daniel 2: 44. 

A sccial democracy bas never succeeded and never will 
while men are imperfect, and selfishness prevails, A 
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representative democracy-—ruled by the classes—has 
proven the best government thus far, and yet it is far 
from satisfactory. In-many respects the rich have. been 
a blessing to the world. ‘They. have made possible the 
great labor- -saving devices, and. the development of vast 
enterprises, which have brought a measure of elevation 
to the masses. And be it known if those who claimed to 
be followers of Jesus had remained humble, had kept out 
of politics, had taught the people. the great principles 
of justice and love. had adhered to the Word of God, and 
been true and loyal to him, there would never have been 
the mighty gulf ‘between the classes and the masses, and 
the terrible troubles of the present time would have been 
obviated. ‘The classes have been controlled by. the spirit 
of selfishness and have failed. The. masses controlled’ 
by the spirit of selfishness and indulging in excesses will 
also fail, And then what? 

The prophet shows that the Ishmael class, thse bes 
critical clergy, dethroned and smarting under their ¢ 
tisement, aided and abetted by their “offapring, viz. Y. 
M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, professional politicians, 
disappointed and haughty financiers, ete., conspiring to- 
gether will provoke and bring on a counter-revolution, 
with the hope of again controlling the affairs of: earth. 
And then the masses in desperation will retaliate antil 
every man’s hand will be against his neighbor, develop- 
ing into a world-wide tribulation, wrecking all humar’ 
society. 

Why should” such a great calamity befall the nations j 
of carth? The answer is, Because selfish professionat 
politiciang and their allies have deceived and defrauded 
the common people and have robbed them of their-just 
rights, 

Because this “unholy trinity” the three classes named 
have anited in the persccution and oppression of the 
meek, humble and loyal followets of Jesus, by falsely 
charging, arresting and imprisoning them, “By: reason 


of the multitude of oppressions they make the oppressed - . 


to cry” (Job 54:9); and their eries have reached unto 
heaven, thus saith the Lord: “The day of vengeance is 
in mine heart, and the year of my redeemed is come”. 
“It is the day of the Lord's vengeance, and the year of 
recompenses for the controversy of Zion [his chosen: 
people}].”—Tsaiah 63:4; 34: a. 

And in keeping therewith the Lord, through his 
prophet delivers this final message to the unholy trinity 
of all the nations of earth. saying, “For thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel unto me, ‘Take the wine cup of this 
fury at my hand, and cause all the nationa to whom I 
send thee to drink it. And ihey shall drink, and be 
moved, and be niad, because of the sword that I will 
send among them..., And all the kings of the north, far 
and near, one with another, and all the kingdoms of the 
world, which are upon ihe face of the earth ; and the king 
of Sheshach shall drink alter them, Therefore thou shalt 
say unto them, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the Gud 
of Israel: Drink ye, and be drunken, and spue, and fall, 
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and rise no more, because of the sword which I will send 
among you. And it sball he, if they refuse to take the 
cup at thine hand to drink, then shalt thou say unto 
them, Thus saith the Tord of hosts, Ye skall certainly 
drink. For lo, L begin to bring evil on the city which is 
called by my name, and should ye be utterly unpunished ? 
Ye shall not be unpunished: for I will-eall for a sword 
upon all the inhabitants of the earth, saith the Lord of 
hosts. .Therefore prophesy thou against them all these 
words, and say unto them, The Lord shall roar from on 
high, and utter his voice from his holy habitation; he 
shall mightily roar upon. his habitation; he shall give a 
shout, as they that tread the grapes, against all the inhai- 
tants of the earth. A noise shall come even to the ends 
of the earth: for the Lord hath a controversy with the 
nations; he will plead with all flesh; he will give them 
that are wicked to the sword, saith the Lord. ‘Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, Behold, evil shall go forth from nation 
to nation, and a great whirlwind shall be raised up from 


’ the coasts of the earth. And the slain of the Lord shall 


beat that day from one end of the earth even unto the 
other. end of the earth: they shall not be lamented, 
neither gathered, nor buried: they shall be dung upon 
the ground. Howl, ye shepherds, and cry: and wallow 
yourselves in the ashes, ye principal of the flock: for 
the days of your slaughter and of your dispersions are 
\grcomplished ; and ye shall fall like a pleasant vessel. 
“And the shepherds shall have no way to flee, nor the 
principal of the flock to escape. A voice of the ery of 
the shepherds, and an howling of the principal of the 
flock shall be heard; for the Lord hath spoiled their 
pasture. And the peaceable habitations are cut down, 
because of the fierce anger of the Lord. He hath for- 
saken his covert, as the lion: for their land is desolate, 
because of the fierceness of the oppressor and because of 
his fierce anger.”"—Jeremiah 25:15, 16, 26 - 38. 

Another prophet of God describing this great and 
terrible day says: “For he commandeth and raiscth the 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. They 
mount up to the heaven, they do down again to the 
depths ; their soul is melied because of the trouble. ‘They 
reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are 
at their wit’s end. Then they ery unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and he bringeth them out of their distresses. 
He maketh the storm a gains so that the waves BRETEOE 
are still. ”"—Psalm 107: 25 - 29. 

Many ef. God's people, the great multitude Aas mis- 
guided by the disloyal clergy, have joined in the perse- 
eution of the saints of Cod. and they will specially suffer 
in the terrible time of trouble. but those holding stead- 
fast to the end will “come out of the great tribulation” 
and stand asi servants before the throne of the Lord of 
heaven, and wining away their tears will be a hanoy, 
jovful and bedutivul adjueet ta the heavenly throne, 

In the early ztages of thi: great trouble the lat mom. 
bers of the budy of Christ will be changed. some dying 
violent deaths at the hands ui their persecutora. Dac 
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hefore they go they will have the blessed privilege of de- 
livering the message of truth to their “little brother” 
the great company class—typified hy Benjamin, 
THE PROPER ATTITUDE 

Sceing then that the great trouble upon the nations 
is by divine permission would it be proper to advocate 
violence or to encourage revolution and anarchy? We 
answer, No. When the revolution is on should the 
Christian take part in it? A thousand times, No. The 
fact that God permits the great trouble is no reason for 
order-loving ones to engage in it. The elements of 
humanity engaging in violent demonstrations are not 
those who have the spirit of Christ. Our advice to all 
Christians is to adhere strictly to their divine commis 
sion to tell the people of God’s great plan for blessing 
mankind, Therefore to the order-loving people, to tha 
meek, in fact to all we would advise the course pointed 
out by the Lord’s prophet, viz., “Before the decree bring 
forth, before the day pass as the chaff, before the fierce 
anger of the Lord come upon you, before the day of the 
Lord's anger come upon you: seek ye the Lord, all ye 
meck of the earth, which have wrought his judgment}; 
seck righteousness, seek meekness: it may be ye shall be 
hid in the day of the Lord’s anger. "Zephaniah 2:%, 3. 
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PART It toe 
THE BEAST AT WAR) ot 
A Revelation in Politics 


The ecclesiastics launch a scheme to extract from the 
conimon people hundreds of. millions In money. Big business 
underwrites the scheme, while professional politicians act as 
spell-binders. The Nmit has been reached.—Isaiah $2: 10, 

“The beast that thou sawest was and is not and shall 
ascenil out of the abyss and go into perdition, And they 
that dwell on the earth suall wonder, whose names were 
not written In the book of life from the foundation of the 
world when they behold the beast that was, and Is not, and 
shalt aguin be present-—Revelation 17: & 


rr 
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T SEEMS that the time is now due valent the Lord i in 
the exercise of his loving kindness is pleased to draw 
back the curtain and give to the people a mental vision 
of their great enemy—“The Beast”’—that oppressed 
mankind for centuries, was forced into seclusion, and ia 
now again at large plying its nefarious business. 

Long have the rights and liberties of the people becn 
trampled upon, long have they been kept in bondage, 
not understanding the real cause, not being able to ascer- 
tain and anply an effective remedy. But the increasing 
light of the twentieth century is pointing to the way 
that leads to deliverance, peace and happiness. The poet 
had a dim vision of that coming time when he wrote: 

“Pruth forever on the scaffold, 
Weong forever oo the throne; 

Puc that scaffold sways the future 
And within the dim unknown 

Stands the form of (Christ the Savior 
Keepitig watch around his own," 


of her and of the earth. 
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Decause of the lone and repeated triumph of wrong 
over truth millions have fallen in desnair. Millions 
have lost their faith in Ged and in humanity. Put at 
all times there have been a few faithtul watchers look- 
ing into the dim unksown. Now there faithful watchers 
behold the approach of the great “Prince of Peace”, 
who: standeth for the people and wno wiil surely put 
wrong upon the sealfold and enthrone truth forever. 


FULFILLED PROPHECY 

The Book of Revelation is written largely in symbolic 
language.’ Revelation is in fact prophecy. Prophecy is 
history written in advance and therefore cannot be 
elearly understood by men until its fulfilment, or when 
it is in course of fulfillment. The Book of Revelation 
contains a history of the Christ—the “seed of promise”, 
showing the beginning, development, suffering and 
glorious triumph of that seed. It also contains a history 
of the antichrist, the “seed of the serpent’—its birth, 
development, wicked persecuting course and its complete 
overthrow. It is to be marked that this revelation is not 
given to be understocd by the opponents of Christ, but 
is “the revelation of Jesus Christ which Gad gave unto 
him to show unto his servants things which must shortly 
come to pass, and he sent and sign-i-fied it [wrote it in 
signs or symbols] ... unto his servant John”. (Revelation 
1:1) It was written by St. John while he was in prison 
on the Isle of Patmos. This part of our discussion has 
to do chiefly with the seventeenth chapter of Revelation, 
and for the accommodation of our readers we here set 
out the text in full, using the Sinaitie manuscript, the 
oldest known text of this passage. 
' And there came one of the seven angels which had 
the seven vials, and talked with me, saying, Come hither; 
I will show unto thee the judgment of the great whore 
that sitteth upon many waters; *With whom the kings 
of the earth have committed fornication. and the inhabi- 
tants of the earth have heen made drunk with the wine 
of her harlotry. *So he carried me away in spirit into 
the wilderness: and I saw a woman sit upon a scarlet 
colored beast, full of names of blasphemy. having seven 
heads and ten horns. #And the woman was arrayed in 
purple and scarlet color. and decked with gold and pre- 
cions stones and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand 
full of abominations and filthinesses of the fornication 
5And upon her forehcad was 
a namé«pritten, 

MYSTERY, 
BABYLON THE CREAT, 
TIE MOTHER OF HanroTs 
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SAnd I sawathe woman 
saints. and with the blood of oe mares rrsof Tesusia 
when I saw her, I wondered wit eat Sear MT NCU 
TAnd the angel said unto re. Wher : 
vel? I will tell thee the myitery of the a 





beast that carricth hor, which hath the seven heads and 
ten horns. Lhe beast that thou sawest was, and is not; 
and shall ascend out of the abyss, and go into perdition: 
and they that dwell on the earth shall wonder, whose 
names were rot written in the Book of Life from the 
foundation of the world, when they behold the beast that 
was, and is not, and shall again be present. And here 
is the mind which hath wisdom. The seven heads are 
geyen mountains,on which the woman sitteth. 1°And thera 
are seven kings: five are fallen, one is, and the other is 
not vet come: and when he cometh, he must continue a 
short space. 14And the beast that was, and is not, he is 
the eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition. 
14nd the ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings, 
which have received no kingdom as vet ; but receive power 
as kings one hour with the beast. !2These have ore mind, 
and give their power and strength unto the beast. 14These 
shall make war with the Lamb and the Lamb shall over- 
come them: for he is Lord of lords, and King of kings: 
and they that are with him are called, and chosen, and 
faithful. And he saith, These waters which thou 
sawest, where the whore sitteth, are both peoples, and 
multitudes, and nations, and tongues. ?®And the ten 
horns which thou sawest and the beast, these shall hate 
the whore, and shall make her desolate end naked, and 
shall eat her flesh, and burn her with fire. 17 For God hath 
put in their hearts to fulfill his will, and to agree, and 
to give their kingdom unto-the beast, until the words of 
God shall be fulfilled. 23And the woman which thou 
sawest is that great city, which reigneth over the king- 
doms of the earth.” 
: SATAN THE ARCH ENEMY 
Satan stands sponsor for ignorance, superstition and 
oppression. He has never done right but always wrong. 
Fraud and deceit are among his favorite instruments. 
He frequently makes the appearance of righteousness 
to hide his wicked purposes. 
minds of men by injecting into their miads evil thoughts. 
He will suggest to many that they refrain from reading 
what is here written. ‘l'o cthers he will suggest that this 
is written in the interests of the pecpic’s enemies. He 
will do this becauee herein is exposed his offspring, whom 
he uses as tools for the eppreszion of the common people. 
fe hates the Hight and loves the darkness. Light and 
truth are of vital interest to the pecple. 
TIME GAMM POLITICAL 
Polities is a game at which Satan is the “past master”. 
The purpose of politics always is to control the masses. 
Many honest men play at the game, wholly unaware of 
the subtle hidden influence of Satan and his too!s. Sel- 
if ever, has a political battle been fought nove 


dom, 
fraud being charged. ‘The game of polities has been 
played on the carth for more than sixty centuries. The 


ereater degree of ignorance prevailing among the masses 
Gi the peuple, the easier have they heen controlled. The 


He operates upen the - 
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political game began at Iden, with only three beings « 
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direetly involved. Briefly, the authentic record shows 
that Jehovah created and placed in Eden a perfect man 
and woman—Adam and Ere—and clothed them with 
power and authority to bring forth children and popu- 
late the earth. Had this been carried out without inter- 
Tuption, in due time the carth would have been filled 
with perfect men and women, and all would have en- 
joyed, without limitation, life, Mberty aud happiness. 
Saten was in Eden with Adam and Eve. He knew of 
their power and authority to produce a race of beings 
that would establish q mighty kingdom on earth. He 
was ambitious to have a kingdom of his own, that he 
might be honored and worshipped as Jehovah is honored 
and worshipped in heaven. (Isaiah 14:14,13) He 
echemed to get control of the perfect man and woman 
and through them to control all their offspring. His 
very first act was to resort to lying, fraud and deceit. By 
lying to Eve he deceived her, causing her to violate God’s 
law. Adam joined her in the transgression, and they 
both were driven from Eden and thereby lost their per- 
fect home, their life, liberty and happiness. At the time 
they were sentenced, Jehovah, addressing them and 
Satan, said: “I will put enmity between thee [Satan] 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed, and 
it shall bruise thy head, .and thou shalt bruise his heel”. 
(Genesis 3:15) Other parts of the inspired records show 


-Shat the seed of Satan is the instrument or agency he 


uses, of which is ecclesiasticism, chiefly the clergy (John 
8:44, ete, ete.); and that the “seed of the woman” 
means the offspring of the Abrahamic Sarah covenant 
which is THE CHRIST—Jesus and his church. (Galatians 
3:18-29) By this seed God has promised to bless all 
familiea of the earth; hence it is called “the seed of 
promise”. 

In the Genesis quotation above Jehovah shows that 
there will be a prolonged warfare, waged to the death, 
between truth and wrong, Satan leading the forces. of 
wrong and Jesus directing the forces of truth; and that 
ultimately truth will gain a complete and everlasting 
victory; and that (he common people will by this final 
victory profit, to their great joy. All other battles of 
earth are in reality only a part of this great conflict. 
The hour is due for the curtain to be drawn aside that 
the people may behold their liberator and detiverer. Let 
all the order-loving ones take heed and have their hopes 
rev -ived.— Danial 12:1- 4, 

God isa great economist. He causes the wrongs of 
others to result finally to hia glory and to the good of 
those who love him, While ke is not the author of the 
game BF politics, he has aoe u it, in that ke has not 


good. “Br paymitiing it he eo allowed Satan to mani- 
Zest the wicked depths of a totally depraved character, 
and is der offtrating to men and angels the baneful 
effects of ain. Those who have fought valiantly and 
faithfully on the aide of right have developed character 
pleasicg to Jehovah, and which snail be to bis giory, 
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Because Abel was approved of God, Cain murdered 


him. He was a type of the Christ, the promised seed, 
and this was the real reason Satan injected into Cain’s 
mind the thought of murder. Later, God made promise to 
Abraham that his wife, though barren, should bring 
forth a son (Isaac) representing the promised seed. By 
fraud and deception Satan sought to have Sarah de- 
bauched by Abimelech (type of Satan), but was thwarted 
in his evil purpose by the Lord. 

David anointed to be king was a type of the “seed of 
promise”, and Satan, knowing this, incited Saul to kilt 
David, but his attempt was futile. 

Under the Mosaic law a wife who committed adultery 
must be stoned to death, After the miraculous con- 
ception of the babe Jesus by Mary, Satan, knowing this 
was the promised seed, sought to have Mary and the babe 
destroyed. Failing in this, he injected the thought into 
Herod’s mind to have all the babes in Bethlehem killed, 
hoping thereby to destroy the Child of promise, who 
would ultimately destroy Satan. After Jesus began his 
ministry Satan sought the first possible opportunity to 
destroy the Lord, and in this instance, as usual, he re- 
sorted to fraud and deception, Then Satan injected into 
the minds of the Jewish clergy the thought that Jesus 
raust be killed that they might exist, and when the Lord 
was crucified Satan thought he had at last destroyed “the 
seed of promise”, but not so. Jesus Christ arose from 
the dead a divine being. Satan was baffled. Later the 
Lord-revealed to his disciples that “the seed of promise” 
would consist of Jesus Christ the Head and the church, 
his bride; and that the bride would be selected from 
amongst men during the gospel age. Satan immediately 
began to plan ways and means to destroy -the true 
Christians—followers of Jesus—thus hoping to destroy 
the “‘seed of the woman” whom Jehovah had declared 
should crush Satan’s head. 

Can you doubt for a moment that every effort made to 
persecute and destroy Christians has been made at the 
instigation of Satan? And why has he- tried to destroy 
them? Because Christians are the true friends of the 
common péople. To the Christians Jesus said: “Ye are 
the light of the world”. They have ever stood in the way 
of the carrying out of Satan’s political scheme to control 
all the peoples of earth according to His ambitious desire, 

And now, dear reader, having journeyed with us thus 
far, and having seen the unmistakable evidence of 
Satan’s malicious hatred and persecution of the favored 
ones of God, prepare yourself for the plain proof of the 
most gigantic fraud that has ever been perpetrated upon 
the peoples of earth. Every person who hates iniquity, 
loves truth and righteousness, and who now reads hon- 
estly will have his eyes opened. 

What we :ay herein is not intended as a criticism or an 
assauit on individuals. but as am exposition uf a great 
fraudulent system that has preyed npon the people for 
centuries a3 the commou enemy of markind. That we 
may bave a clearer understanding of this subject 23 we 
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progress in its discussion, we append hereto some defi- 
nitions of the symbolic terms used ia Revelation: 
DEFINITIONS 

“Dragon” symbolizes or means civil powers. 

“Virgin” and “bride” symbolize or mean the true 
-ehurch of Christ; virgin nieaning a pure, chaste woman. 

“Whore” means an impure, unchasie woman, and is 
used to symbolize a church system claiming to be the 
true church of Christ, but in fact not being such. The 
text clearly indicates more than one of such systema 
because it says, “The Mother-of Harlots,’” thus indi- 
eating offspring. : 

“City” symbolizes an ecclesiastical government or 
system. Verse 13 shows that “whore” and “city” refer 
to the same thing. ; 

“Beast” symbolizes a governing power exercised over 
‘the people in a beastly manner, a rule by violence. © 

“The Beast” of verses 8 - 11 means the dominant eccle- 
siastical or church systems exercising either directly or 
indirectly: civil power under the semblance of legal 
authority, and using it to forcibly restrain, imprison or 
kill those who expose Satan’s false systems. 

“Seven” is a numerical symbol meaning wholeness or 
completeness when pertaining to things spiritual—real 
or counterfeit. 

“Head” is the seat of the mind or controlling facul- 
tiea, hence “seven heads’ may sometimes represent a 
real or an assumed complete dominance, as pertaining to 
things heavenly. What ecclesiastical system claims to 
a complete dominance as pertaining to things heav- 

“Ten” is a numerical symbol meaning wholeness or 
completeness as pertaining to things earthly. 

“Horn” as used in the Scriptures symbolizes power or 
suthority. The term “ten horns” in some instances rep- 
resents all the civil powers of Christendom and by 
“Christendom” is meant all the natians that claim to be 
Christian nations. 

When we refer herein to the Papal system or the 
Protestant system we mean no disrespect to any indi- 
vidual in those well-recognized ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, We recognize that beth the Catholic and Prates- 
tant churches have contained many good Christian peo- 
ple, and doubtless many such are still there and it is to 
open. their eyes and help them and others that we set 
forth the facts herein stated. 

The word “whore” used in the text without doubt 
means the Papal chorch system. ‘That same church 
“gystem is sometimes designawed as Babylon. The term 
Babylon also includes all the dauvhters of Papacy, that 
is ell Protestant churches or systema in sympathy or 
eodperating with the Mother Harlot. 

All Protestant systems uniting sympathetically or 
actually couperating with Pacacseen the exercise of civil 
power constitute a compurent cart of the “beast” which 
is “the ebomination of the cacik” im the sight of God 
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The beast described in Revelation 17: 3 that went into 
the pit was known a3 the “holy Roman empire”, com- 
posed of the ecclesiastical Papal hierarchy exercising 
persecuting power through civil authorities; that beast 
went into the pit in 1799. It appeared again in 1918, 
It is now composed of the same Papal hierarchy and her 
daughters, the unfaithful Protestant systems, particu- 
larly the disloyal clergy, aided and abetted by unscrupu- 
lous politicians, dishonest financiera and profiteers acting 
in unison to control the common people by violence and 
to destroy the seed of promise and others who tell the 
truth and who refuse to worship at the shrine of the 
systems, 


DEVELOPMENT OF HARLOTS AND BEAST 


We now proceed with the proof that the aforemen- 
tioned ecclesiastical systems constitute the harlots men- 


tioned in Revelation, and that they, together with their. 


allies, exercising persecuting power, constitute the beast, 
now out of the pit. 

When the great Master stood before Pilate, wrong- 
fully accused at the mouth of the Jewish clergy with 
sedition, with blasphemy and with treason, he said to the 
Roman officer: “My kingdom is not of this world”. 
World does not mean earth, but does mean social order 
or arrangement of society. Christ promised that his 


kingdom would be set ap only at his second coming. -- | 
Jesus and hia disciples were gladly heard by the common i 


people. Satan recognized them as 3 part of the “seed of 
promise”, always in the way of his schemes, because they 
taught the truth; and he set about to destroy them. 
Mark well his subtle schemes and compare with what 
you ses now at hand. The statement here af some his- 
terical facty ig necessary to make clear present-day 
ewenta, 

Pagan Rome was then the dominant power of earth, 
a power created and organized by Satan. The nation 
worshipped devila. Had the people known the truth, 
Satan could not have held them in control. Fraud and 
deceit he used then and uses alwaya. He incited Pagan 
Rome to perseente and destroy Christians, and many 
such were cruelly tortared and killed. Notwithstanding 
sach persecutions Christians increased in numbers, : 

Then Satan put in operation another scheme, always 
having in view the destruction of Christiens and hia 
own control of the common people. He injected ambi- 
tion into the minds of the leaders of the Christian church 
and these leaders desired honor and power in the church, 
Gradually and stealthily such men gained in power and 
ere loug worldliness became marked in the church. The 
leadera now began to substitute for the truth the errors 
of the heathen, namely inherent immortality, eternal 
torment, ete, and the teaching that membership in the 
church was the only certain way to escape from such 
vortures. 


Greater numbers then came into the church, some . 


aincere, many moved by fear, and others by ambition far 
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honor and popularity. As the church grew in the spirit 
of worldliness the persecution grew less. As Jesus had 
foretold he would do, Satan had thoroughly oversown 
the wheat field with the tare sced (Matthew 13: 18 - 41), 
whieh under his nurture grew rapidly, and in time the 
tare leaders determined that Christianity should be 
legalized. Constantine, the pagan Emperor of Rome, 
became a member of the nominal Christian church and 
introduced into the church great pomp and ceremony, 
completely departing from the sweet simplicity of the 
church of Christ. JVillard’s Universal History (page 
163) says: ‘ 

“Whether Constantine embraced Christianity from convic- 
tion of Its truth or from policy, is matter of dispute. Cer- 
tain It ts that this religion, though receiving from the 
Roman power only silent cblequy or active persecution, bad 
extended among the people, so that Constantine strengthened 
himself in the affections of the soldiers by adopting it. 
Worldly ambition pointed to the course which the Emperor 
pursued in declaring bimself a Christfan, and not the spirit 
of Christ, who said ‘My kingdom {s not of this world’. 
Censtantine made it the rellgion of the empire and thence- 
forth swe tind its influence sullied with earthly things... . 
He was distinquished by the purple rather than the superi- 
ority of wisdom and virtue.” 

He could not have possessed the spirit of Christ, 
because that eame year he slew his eldest son. Under 


* Constantine’s reign legal security was given to the tem- 


poral possessions of the church, which rapidly grew very 
rich, In the empire there were upwards of eighteen 
hundred bishops: the Bishop of Rome assumed to be the 
chief and became pope. The: Papacy now organized 
pushed hard yet artfully against Pagan Rome and soon 
grasped temporal power, so much coveted, and continued 
to exercise it wickedly until 1799. It was the Papacy 
and not the Lord who taught the “divine right of the 
elergy and divine right of kings” to control the common 
people. Thus the “beast” came into existence, 

When the church nominal began to flirt with the civil 
powers, and for selfish purposes adopted the heathen 
doctrines and ceremonies of worldly governments, she 
became the “whore”, “mother of harlots,” and when 
she allied herself with civil authorities and exercised that 
power or rule by violence THIS JOINT RULE BY VIOLENCE 
became the beast. 

Then Pagan Rome accused Papacy of every crime 
known to the criminal calendar. She was guilty of all 
of thefy. In turn Papacy told the people that Pagan 
Reme was the devil’s own instrument, and that was true. 


“(Sce Revelation 12:10-12) If Satan organized the 


Papacy why would he be using it to fight his other 
instrument, Pagan Rome? Such are Satan’s political 
tricks to Acceixe the people and keep them under his 
control, Baran Rome was on the wane. Satan knew 
that he could net always deceive the people by means of 
pazanism, but must have a more subtle instrument. 
Therefore he organized the Papacy and caused that 
svatem to pose as the sponsor for the common people. 
To conceal trom the people the fact that Papacy is his 


tool he had that system telling the people that paganiem 
was the devil’s instrument. He was playing one of his 
tools against the other in order to carry out his decep- 
tive scheme, Another reason: he fally appreciated man’s 
natural tendency to worship God and he hoped by gret- 
ting the religiously inclined into a worldly system he 
would debauch the Christians and thereby destroy true 
Christianity. The two primary purposes that always 
prompt Natan’s course are to destroy “the sced of prom- 
ise” and keep the common people under his control. 
Therefore by playing his pagan card in one hand and 
the Papal card in the other he caught the people like the 
negro’s coon trap, “a comin’ and a gwine”. Through 
fear and flattery he led the people into the Papal net and 
then when that system assumed temporal power, and 
the combined powers formed “the beast” and Satan 
through the beast was in full control, there followed the 
bloodiest and moet wicked persecution of true. Christians 
that has blackened the pages of history. The Bible was 
taken away from the people and any one having tt in 
Aig possesston was severely punished. Mark this point 
and read other faets related in connection with modern 
persecution. Sce pages 711-718. These seraps of his- 
tory are exceedingly important in view of the events 
transpiring in this very day when Christians are perse- 
cuted for teaching the Bible, and they show the trail of 
the serpent to the present hour. | i 

The “divine right of kings” to rule over the people 
is another political ruse of Satan to keep the people 
in ignorance and thereby maintain his dominion over 
them. The “divine rights of the clergy” is another 
fraudulent means used by the adversary to keep the 
common people in subjection tohim. Light, liberty and 
truth are inimical to the Satanic doctrines abore men- 
tioned. As the Reformation progressed. some light 
was given to the people through the faithful followers 
of Jesus. Protestant Christians made an honest effort 
to throw off Satan and his tool, the Papacy. See- 
ing his power and dominion again threatencd by the 
light shed forth by the true followers of Christ, “the 
seed of promise”, the wily politician devised and launched 
another bold scheme. . 

The divine right of kings and clergy being threatened, 
he took advantage of the restless condition of the people 
of France and boldly launched the French Revolution 
led to the slogan of Liberty, Lquality and Frater- 
nity. That revelution God foreknew and foretold 
both by the prophet Daniel and in the Revelation. On 
the face of the scheme it seemed unreasonable that Satan 
would promote a revolution against kings and clergy. 
his own instruments; but thereby he expected to conceal 
his purpose. How could a revolution aid his cause? 
His scheme was to array the poor people azainst the 
tich, the aristocratic politicians and the clergy. and by 
making it as horrible as possible to prore to the world 
that the onlv safe cour-e is to vield to the rich. aristo- 
cratic politicians and the Papal church and by this 








meane he hoped to retain control of the people, and at 
the same time kill off as many real Christians as possible. 
That time his scheme wes a partial failure. He suc- 
ceeded in maintaining to a degree the doctrine of the 
“divine right of kings and clergy”, but when in 1799 
Napoleon tock the Pope and imprisoned him and de- 
prived the Papacy of temporal vested interesta, it was 
such a blow that the “beast” mentioned in the text went 
into the abyss of oblivion. Throughout the world the 

_ spirit of liberty increased and the influence of the 
Papacy decreazed. 
peintment to Satan, who saw his “seed” humiliated. 

But the teat under consideration shows that “the 
beast” (verse 8) “shall again be present” coming out of 
the pit (abyss) which, if true, must mean that the time 
would come when once again ecclesiasticism must exer- 
cise temporal or civil power. It would mean that for 
a time at least some conditions prevailing in the “dark 
ages” must be reinstated. 

But it seems unbelievable that the people in the light 
of the twentieth century would ever submit to the domi- 
nance of any church or ecclesiastical system. The people 
will not submit when they know the truth. Satan blinds 
their minds to hinder their seeing the truth. 

- For rears Satan has been scheming to get the “beast” 
again into operation. Now he has organized politicians 
into an unkely combine, which combine poses as the 
savior of the people, while crying out through its 
subsidized newspapers against the radical element of 
society which is struggling for liberty: “You are revo- 
lutionists, Bolsheviki, traitors, instruments of the devil!” 
The real purnose of this hypocritical cry ts to frighten 
the order-loving people to the support of the unholy 
trinity and enable the unholy trinity to maintain control 
over the common people. As a further means of accom- 
plishing its wrongful purpose, the unholy trinity uses 
violence against all who tell the truth and who refuse 
to bow to its dictates. Thus the church-state corabine 
is again in power—the “beast” is out of the pit and 
operating—and freedom of thought, freedom of speech 
and freedom of religion are denied. 

The adversary has at each progressive stage operated 
through the clergy, first by deceiving and blinding them 
by leading both them and their followers according to 
his own desire. The deeper into the politics of the world 
he haf been able to enmesh the clergy the more pliable 

" tools they have been in his haads. The Papal clergy have 
always participated in politics, acting upon the theory 

- that it is their God-given prerogative to control. Farly 
in the history of the Protestact church Satan injected 
into the winds of the clergy of that sratem the ambitious 
thought-that the church must canvert the world, and on 
this pretext they entered politic. disregarding the divine 
injunction to ‘keep themselves separate from the world’. 
But to bring the world under the control of the churen 
lnoked werterful io test ac ithe Fait that Satan held 
before them ther cvallowe?. Lock. line, eimker and all. 
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Today practically all the clergy of the world—Catholic 
and Protestant—are in polities. They have formed an 
alliance with big business and unscrupulous politicians to 
control the common people. In America by far the greater 
portion of offices are filled by churchmen—Catholic and 
Protestant—or their adjunct organizations, the Knights 
of Columbus, Y. M. C. A. and Interchurch World 
workers. Similar conditions obtain throughout “Christ- 
endom”, Are these systems “the seed of God’s promise”, 
the “Christ”? No, indeed, but they are of their father 
the devil, whether they know it or not. They persecute, 
imprison and kill those who tell the truth, particularly 
the faithful followers of Christ. : 


FURTHER PROOF 


Some other points in this chapter of Revelation will 
be found to be of interest here. St. John represented 
the class of fully consecrated Christians living on the 
earth at the time the prophecy is fulfilled. While St. 
John wrote the Bevelation centuries ago we must keep in 
mind that he wrote from the viewpoint of the Christian 
standing at the time of its fulfillment, approximately the 
date of the publication of “The Finished Mystery”, 
Volume VII of Srupizs iv THE SCRIPTURES. 

The chapter opens with an invitation to the John 


class to view and understand it, and particularly the: 


judgment of the great Papal system and her allies. 
The last verse of the chapter explains that the women 
is a great city (ecclesiastical city) and because of her 
fornication (illicit mixing of religion with the politics 
of the rulers of the earth) she became a harlot. In verse 5 
her name is given as “Mystery”, “Babylon,” the “mother 
of harlots’ and Christians have for many years rec- 
ognized this as referring to the Papal system. Protestant 
systems are offshoots from the Papal system or mother 
church. Once pure virgins, they have in recent times 
followed the course of their mother in mixing politics 
and worldiness with their religions, thereby becoming 
harlots; thus daughters of the mother harlot. Explana- 
tion is'then made that the rulers of earth have become 
drunk upon these doctrines taught by these harlot sys- 


tems. Let it be noted that they are spoken of as harlots, _ 
not because of any unchasity of the members, but because ° 


of the unrighteousness of the systems. 

Verses 3 to 6 picture the true followers of Christ 
in a wilderness, or condition separate from the world, 
being given a vision of the apostate systems. These 
svstems falsely claim divine authority and complete wis- 
dom in everything pertaining to matters heavenly, divine 
power concerning things carthly. and particularly the 
rizht to dominate the nations of earth. The true 
Christian at this time is enabled to discern that the 
false ecelesiastical svstems. particularly the Papacy, 
apetted by the unfaithful Protestant clergy, meet every 
Sescription given by the Revelator and such “wonder 
with great wonder” that the Lerd would permit that insti- 
tution to exist. But now they understand that God per- 
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mitted such to come to pass that Satan might have an 
oppertunity to prove his wickedness and the futility of his 
efforts and at the same time to test the loyalty and love 
of the church for her Bridegroom, and to anoint the 
eyes (understanding) of the common people to the true 
situation and their own mission at this time. 

Verse 10: “And there are seven kings, five are fallen, 
one is, and the other is yet to come, and when he cometh 
he must continue a short space.” <A king is the recog- 


’ nized ruling factor of an organization, system or nation. 


The word “king” is here used in a symbolic sense and 
means the creed or erecds, which have always been the 
ruling factor of the ceclesiastival systema. Cuncerning 
the creed of Pope Pius IV we read: “All Bishops, eccle- 
siastics and teachers in the Itomish church, as well as 
all converts in Protestantism publicly profess assent to 
it”. Keclesiastical history discloses that at the time this 
prophecy began to be understood the Papacy had been 
governed by five separate and distinct erceds which had 
failen into disuse, end the sixth was then controlling, 
“and the seventh is yet to come and when he cometh he 
must continue a short space”. The Paval system has 
been controlled by its creeds in the following order: 

First: The so-called “Apostles Creed” (with which 
the apostles had nothing to do), it is claimed by the 

‘{iysteme, was for a time the governing law (or king) of 
the church nominal. 

Second: ‘The Nicene Creed (or king) was in power 
from 525 to 381 A. D., the governing factor vf the 
Papacy. : 

Third: The Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed (king) 
which came into power in S81 and continued until 151 
A. D. as the governing factor of Papacy. 

Fourth: The Chalceodon Creed (king) which ‘vas en- 
throned and governed the system until it was supplanted 
by the 

Fifth: The Anthanasian Creed (king) which came 
into control and so continued until 1564 A. D. when the 

Sixth: Creed (or king) of Pope Pius IV became the 
tuling factor of the anti-christ system. 

The seventh king would necessarily be the domuinat- 
ing factor controlling the Federation of Payal and Prot- 
estant systems. which federation is now an accomplished 
fact. A confederacy is an agreement either expressed 
or. intplied from word or conduct of two or more per- 
sons or eyetems to accomplish a given purpose. ‘That 
such 8 tacit or implied azrcement new exists between 
the clergy of the Papal and Protestant svetems there can 
be no doubt. Both claim their purpose is to control the 
world by bringing all into the church, These two 
primary systems “fave sub-systems, namely, Kaights of 
Columbus, &. MLC. A. Isrerchurch World workers, 
etc., working together. hand in hand. amlall ‘ruoring the 
teachings of Jesus and the anostics. “The heavens 
feeclesiastical] have rolled together a3 a reroll. —Leaicu 
St: 4. 

“And the beast which ar. and is not, iz the cizhth 
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and is out of the seven, and into destruction goes.” 
(Diaglott, word-for-word) The text continues: “And 
the beast that was and is not, he is the eighth”. Mark 
here then the controlling or governing factor (the king, 
the eighth) is the beast, namely, the governing rules of 
conduct that will contre) the operation of the beast, 


composed of the ecclesiastical systems and their allies,. 


as herein set forth, exercising persecuting power. The 
general federation of churches and federation of nations, 
or in other phrase, the league of the civil. powers, en- 
dorsed and joined by the ecclesiastical elements, and 
confederacy of church systems and the financial princes 
operating by violence constitute “the beast”, which is 
the eighth here mentioned. 


“And the ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings , 


which have received no kingdoms but have received 
power as kings one hour with the beast.” Ten is a nu- 


merical symbol of completeness as relating to things . 


earthly. The civil rulers constituting the League of 
Nations have not openly received the “divine” anointing 
from the Papacy as kings (nor is this essential for its 
purposes), but acting in harmony with ecclesiasticism 
they occupy the same position as if officially anointed. 

The announced purpose of all the nations forming the 
League is to bring about a condition of “peace on earth 
and good will to men”. Such is also the avowed purpose 
of combined ecclesiasticism. “Kings” here does not 
mean monarchs, but the ruling or governing power of 
the ‘nations. ‘The purpose of the civil powers embraced 
in the League being identical, these have one mind; and 
by recognizing the power and potency of the ecclesiastical 
system in accomplishing their avowed purposes and by 
codperating with such ecclesiastical powers “they give 
their power and strength to the beast” (verse 13) 5 
that is lo say, “the beast’, an invisible entity, is made 
up of the combined clements of the civil authoritics, 
financial princes, and ecclesiastics. 

It is generally conceded by all who know anything 
about it that the Papal hierarchy and clergy have more 
than a passing interest in the formation of the League 
of Nations. Associated Press despatch from Rome, 
dated April 24, 1919, reads: j : 

“The Vatienn is deeply concerned over the withdrawal of 
the Itatian delegates from the Peace Conference. Pope Bene 
edlet today had a long discussion with Cardinal Gasparri, 
the Papal Secretary of State, and the latter had an intec- 
view with Arehbishep Cerretti, the under-Secretary of State, 
who recently visited America and talked with President 
Wilson.” 

Prominent men of America are getting their eyes open 
to the influence of the Papacy. Senator Sherman of 
lilinois gave a warning that the League of Nations may 
end the separation of church and state and bring the 
civilized world under the dominance of the Vatican. 
Further the Senator said: 

“Prem an eariz age the ecetpants of the Vatican hare 
befeved in the inherent right of papal authority to admine 
ter civil gosernment and I (cil to find recorded tn the 
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course of Papal claims of later dates any renunciation or 
disavownl of the doctrine, 

“Of the original 32 nations signatory to the proposed 
league, 28 are Christian, 17 are’ Catholic nations and il 
are Protestant. : 

“The sway over these people, thelr implicit faith in the 
infallibility of the head of this great religious organization, 
iy supreme. I cheerfully bear witness to its steady opposi- 
tion to a socinlistic state, disorder and Bolshevism. But 
the head of the church proclaims and teaches his infalll- 
bility. © 

“Shalt the United States commit itself to the mercy of a 
power. from which our ancestors deltvered us? 

“The Vatican is a most earnest advocate of the covenant 
of the League of Nations. On March 16, 1919, President 
Wilson couferred with the Vatican at Rome. The Pope 
among other things suid, referriag to the League of Nations: 
‘President Wilson put the matter so clearly that my doubts 
-began to melt and before our Interview closed I agreed with 
him. on the main outlines of bis plan’.” 


Then adds the Senator ironically: 
version of the deep traditjonal wisdom of the Holy See!” 

The Los Angeles Times says: 

“Rome, May 19.—The audience and reception of President- 
elect Pessoa of Brazil and his wife and daughter by Pope 
Benedict tomorrow will mark an event in the relations of 
the. Vatican with foreign countries without precedent since 
the falt of the temporal power. 

“This will be the first time a Pope has received the Cath- 
olfe head of a Catholic state who is the guest of the King 
of Italy. Heretofore, all the popes have declined to receive 
such visitors. 

“The visit of Senator Pessoa to the Vatican is to be made 
fn perfect harmony with the views of Pope Benedict. It is 
eonsidered an important step in Italian-Vatican refutions, 
and is being much commented on.” 

During the world war all the nations of Christendom, 
warring and neutral, Teutonic and Entente allics, took 
official notice of the influence, potency ard power of the 
clergy in codperating with the “dragon” or civil powers 
to control the people. In cach of the nations the clergy 
were recognized as efficient recruiting agents. and were 
expected to preach war sermons and do it with a ven- 
geance. With full acquiescence of the civil powers. the 
clergy distributed during the year 1918 a million Bibles 
among the soldiers while persecuting and aiding in 
prosecuting Christians for preaching the Bible. 

The ecclesiastics during the year 1918 reccived con- 
sideration from the civil powers such as they had not 
received since 1799. 

“Ths Government values them so bighty (recognizes their 
power and strength of such importance] that it has already 
called thousands of American clergymen into the active serv- 
ice to shepherd the fighting mea and help win the war.... 
Bat now remember that your minister is one of the bravest, 
worthlest soldiers of all. He ts fighting for America, for the 
righteouskess that exalteth a nation... . Back him up with 
whole-hearted upport and a quick generous inereasa of sale 
ary.’—Literary Digest, August 51, 1918, page 17. 

Attached to each military organization is a clergyman, 
paid by the civil’ power. These speak of the soldiers a3 
“my soldiers” and often say: “Those boys who went to 
the front were prepared wot unly io bedy and nud but 


“Miraculous con- — 


also in heart, and they went as soldiers of the cross”, 
How unlike the teachings of Jesus and the apostles! 
Many of the big business institutions of the country 
have clergymen in their employ who help boost business 
by haranguing the employés. Nearly all of the large 
newspapers and magazines are controlled by the ultra- 


tich, aud seldom publish the truth. i is important to - 


keep the people in ignorance. 
On September 12, 1918, the Atlanta Georgian ins 


double-column editorial strongly advocates an increase ‘ 


of the clergyman’s salary because of his service in the 
war, 

The Knights of Columbus, a military-religious-politi- 
cal organization of the Papacy, and the Y. M. C. A. a 
professed Protestant organization and the Interchurch 
World Movement, the child of “Big Business”, all unite 
in the drives for money, etc., and are recognized by the 
civil authorities. During the big drive “of 1918 for 
funds, John R. Mott was elected as the general secretary 
of all ecclesiastical associations. As evidence of the 


above statements we append the following from the - 


Christian Science Monitor of September 20, 1918: 


“ITow close a junction of state and church, in contradic- 
tion to the fundamental idea of the United States of utter 
separation of church and state, ls being effécted in the ap- 
froaching joint drive for war work funds, beconies the morc 
apparent in the eses of local observers here, of consideration 
of the character of the National Roman Catholic War 
Council. This {s the organization representing Roman 
Catholie¢ war work, which the Government has asked the 
general public, trrexpective of creed. to help, along with 
the other six war work organizations, both in conducting the 
campaign and in contributing to {t.. The budget of the 
National (Roman) Catholic War Council, which the Gov- 
ernment has approved for the drive, is $30,000,000, 

“The National (Roman) Catholic War Council, as has 
been previously: mentioned in these columns, represents the 
IMerurehy of the Roman Cathelic Church. When it stepped 
in to represent Loman Catholic interests in dealing with the 
Government and the public, the retutianship with Govern- 
ment ang public passed from the lay element of the Rowan 
Catholle Church, as expressed ia the Knights of Columbus, 
to the clerical clement,” s 


A mere glance at the Vew World, a Roman Catholic 


weekly publication of Chicago, will serve to make clear | 


the ecclesiastical nature of the council which the Gow 
ernment asks the public to help. For instance in the 
New World’s issue of September 15. reporting the adop- 
tion of the joint drive plan, may be found these words: 

“Follawing the announcement of a return to the original 
plan for one common drive for all the war welfare organi- 
zmitions in the country, Bishop Peter J. Muldoon, Bishop 
Joseph Schrems, Bishop Iatrick J. Hares and Bishop Wil- 
liam T. Russell compos[ing} the administrative committee of 
the National (Roman) Catholic War Council, issued the 
following statement:” etc 
Also: 

“The Supreme Board of Directors of the Knights of 
Columbus met in U'hicago last Sunday for a »peciul session 
called by the Supreme Knight, James A. Flaherty; the RG 
hes. EL J. Matdvon, D. D., representing the National 
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(Roman) Catholic War Council, participated in the discus- 
sions which started Sunday noon and continued until Mon- 
day noon,” ete, 


These: have one mind.—Verse 13, 


. WARRING AGAINST CHRISTIANS 


“These shall make war with the Lamb.” (Verse 14) 
The Lamb means the Lord, with his faithful followers. 
Why should the “beast” make war on inoffensive Christ- 
jans? Jesus answers: “The darkness hateth the light”. 
“Yeare the light of theworld.” Thetrue followersof Jesus 
alone teach concerning the Messiah’s kingdom, which is 
displeasing to Satan and his offspring. In support of 
the statement that the “beast” is out of the pit and has 
been operating since 1918, we submit the following: 

The International Bible Students Association in the 
latter part of 1917 and the first part of 1918 published 
and distributed to many subscribers “The Finished Mys- 
tery”, a Bible commentary interpreting Revelation and 
Ezekiel’s prophecy, and being the seventh volume of a 
series of books of which Pastor Russell was the author 
and which he began thirty-three years before the world 
war. The book exposes the “beast” and the unrighteous 
clergy by publishing these prophetic statements and their 
explanation. Early in the year of 1918 a tract, “The 
Fall of Babylon”, was widely distributed in Canada and 

Pthe United States, publishing some pertinent facts that 
*the people should know about Christendom. ‘hese pub- 
lications angered ecclesiasticism. 

In January, 1918, leading clergymen of Canada called 
on. the civil authorities to. suppress these publications 
there. Upwards of 600 clergymen signed a petition, ask- 
ing the government to suppress the “publications of the 
International Bible Students Association, many of which 
had been. in existence and used by Bible Students for 
more than thirty years. 

- The result was an order in council by the Canadian 
authorities making it a crime punishable by fine and 
imprisonment to have in possession any of the Bibles, 
Bible studies. or other literature of the International 
Bible Students Association. 

Roger W. Babson, statistician for big business of 
Wall Street in a special letter of January 27, 1929, 
uiscloses the interest of big business in the unholy 
trinity, saying: 

“The-value of our investments depends not en the strength 
of our banks, but rather upon the strength of our churches. 
The underpaid preachers of the nation are the men upen 
wham we really are depending rather than the well-patd 
lawyers, bankers and brokers. The reticinn of the cam- 
munity is rently the bulwark nf aur investments, And when 
we considar thitt only 15° of the people hold securities of 
any kind and less thao 3% hold encuzh to pay an jaeome 
tay, the {portance of ore churches becomes even more 
evident. 

“For our own sakes, for our children’s sakes, for che 
nation's sake, let us business men set behind the churches 
and their preichers! Never mind if thers are ane perfect, 
never mind if rheir theolezy is our of dare, This ealy moans 
that were they efficient they woald do very much more, 
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The sufety. of all we have is due to.the charches, even ia 
their present Inefficient and inactive state. By all. that we 
hold dear, let-us from this very duy give more time. money 
and thought to the churches of our city, fur upon these tre 
value of all we own ultimately depends!” 

Most of the newspapers, being controlled by big 
business, do not publish the truth, because the unholy 
trinity forbids them to publish it. This explains why 
Bible Students are misrepresented and why so little is 
said by the press when they are unjustly and wickedly 
persecuted. This.is why the press in gonera] remained 
silent and failed to protest against the conspiracy form- 
ulated by agents of the Department of Justice against 
some defenseless Christians, resulting in their incarcere 
ation more than a year and a half after the war.” 


GOLD MEDALS ‘FOR PERSECUTORS | 


‘Under the reign of the Roman Emperor’ Diocletian 
(A. D. 303-313), “there was a great persecution of Christ- 
ians. Hundreds of thousands suffered violent deaths. 
“Coins were struck and inscriptions set up recording the 
fact that Christian superstition was now utterly extermi- 
nated."—3fcClintock and Strong's Encyclopedia, - 

Gold medals were bestowed upon those who particf- 
pated in St. Bartholomew’s massacre, August, 1572. 
“Medals commemorative of the event were also coined 
in the Vatican in the papal mint by order of the Pope. 


One of these is now on exhibition in Memorial Hall, . 


Philadelphia. ‘“ 

The giving of medals for persecuting. has not. 
ished from the earth with the coming of the light. of 
the Twentieth Century. The Brooklyn Daily Zagie, one 
of the mouthpieces of ecclesiasticism, in its issue of 
August 21, 1918, contained the following: 


“BUCHNER GETS GOLD MEDAL? 


“When Assistant United States District Attorney Charies 
J. Buehner took up the investigation leading to the arrest 


and conviction of the Russellites, Chief Deputy Marshal 
Williem H. Parry said to him: ‘Charlie, if you conttct 
those peaple I will give you a medal’. 3fr. Bachner paid 
littte attention to the remark, The ‘medal’ arrived today. 
It was a gold badge, bearing the coat-of-arms of the United 
States and the words ‘Charles J, Buchner, Assistant United 
States Attorney, Eastern District, New York’, on it. ‘Pretty 
while of Bill, bey? he asked today of all to -whom hs 
showed the badge.” : 

Who paid for the eat, ‘and who authorized the. use 
of the United States coat-of-arms on. this gald medal 
presented by one Roman Catholio to another for his 
efforts in the prosceution of the Russellites will make 
an interesting story when all the facts are published. 

The true followers of Christ have never feared, howe 


ever, because of persecutions. 


DESTINY OF THE WHORE) ; 


The Papal Church designates herself the “Mother 
Church’. The Revelator desiznates her “the mother of 
harlots”, It was Panacc that first joined hands with 
the political and financial prinecs in the persecution of 
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Christians. Her daughters, the unfaithful so-called Protes- 
tant clergy and associates, hnve now become n part of the 
unchaste ecelesiastical arrangement, likewise joining hands 
with worldly organizations. The other two elements forming 
the unholy alliance have no love for their exclesiastical 
“sister” and when her usefulness ceuses they will cast her 
off, as the Revelntor indicates, saying: “These shall hate the 
whore, and shall malie her cevolate and nuked, and shall eat 
her flesh, and burn her with fire. For God hath put in their 
hearts to fulfill bis will,’ (Verse 16) When the other 
elements realize that ecclesiusticism is the more reprehcnu- 
sible fur the unsatisfactory conditions, they will turn upon 
ecclesiasticism and rend her. God foreknew the course of 
Satan and these unrighteous systems. He foreknew the 
unholy alliance would be formed for the purpose of cominat- 
ing und controlling the common people and he ius foretold 
thet these fulse systems shal! perish, that the cominton people 
may be released and God's kingdom established for the biess- 
ing of all mankind. 





WILL ARMAGEDDON BE AVERTED? 


Proph etically, the battle of Armageddon gictured great 
tribulation upon the contending forces of earth tn the tinat 
stund to be made by Natan and his agencies, There is gen- 
eral unrest throughout the world, and Satan ucuia resorts 
to his political trick to induce strife and conflict hetween the 
unholy alllunce, i c., big business, unscrupuloes politicians 
and ecelesiasticism on one side, the radical element of man- 
kind on the opposite side. Eccleslasticism, which in fact is 
a part of the unholy alliance, poses as the savior of the 
world, while big business and unserupulous politicians 
Assume a sanctimonious artitude by supporting ecclesiasti- 
cism. This unholy alliance misrepresents the common people 
and particularly the radical element thercef, geading them 
on to revolution by calling them revolutionists. The master 
Political mind behind the scene, Satan, takes this cuurse for 
the purpose of frightening the order-loving ones of the 
common people into ecclesiasticism, and to the support of 
the unholy alHunece, boping thereby still to control the 
common people. Both of the old political parties are dom 
inated by the unholy trinity, so whichever side wins, S:tan 
is in contre] und the common peonle suffer. Like as his 
scheme concerning the Frescit Revolution failed, asain 
Sutan’s political trick is deamed to failure, The bright 
shining ef the Lord's truth now due will make abortive 
Sstan’s schemes.—2 Thessalonians 2: 3, 

God foreknew and foretold the formation of tuis unhely 
allfance nud foretold the result. In his Word he lays down 
the alternative to the powers thet be, the unholy alliance, 
viz.. to beed his remedy or tuke the responsiaility of bringing 
en the creat butile of Armageddon, By heeding the divine 
remedy Armageddon coull] be averted. Speakiog through his 
prophet, God uses the immoral Jezebel to picture the present 
unehaste ecclesiastical systems, and the house of Ahah, ber 
u wweul consort, to picture the others of the arhoty altianes, 
ik eonrection he uses Jehu to pierure a furtous and 
swift-acting people, the radical elomenr ef an outraged com- 
mon people, and which by the mouth of anorber prophet he 
Gesicnates as ‘the Lerd’s army to esceute Lis word's —2 
Kings O: 2-21; Jeel 2:11, 

if these forees clash in rhe great antitrpical Armazertedon, 
the ecesicsticn) systems will be chiefly cesponsible. because 
they sken'd have kaown berter aod informed the others, 
Through his propiet Gael maKes clear bow rhe cea con fier 
evgld be avaided ¢ feel 2222-15) Then threugh the sume 
prenket he sbewa aha if che ciivine remedy is noc heeded 


(and ineicurcs that it will not be heeded’, lho will taca 
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show his favor toward the common people and exercise lus 
power as pictured by and through the experiences of Jehu; 
ech the great conflict of Armageddon so vividly pictured in 

the Scriptures will follow.—Joel 2: 1-17. 

Would that the clergy could see themselves as pictured 
by the divine prophets ui hasten to obey the divine injunc 
tion by withdrawing from the unholy alliance and by teach- 
ing the people the truth, and by advising big business and 
professiunul politicians to deal honestly und fairly with the 
people! Would that the clergy might seize this great oppor-. 
tunity und thus avert great suffering umong the people! The 
anointing of Jehu shows the commission given to a furicus, 
swift-acting, radical element of the common, outraged, long- 
suffering people, to inilict chastisement upon the antitypical 
Jezebel and her unlawful conserts. We piced with the 
clergy, the Icaders af cecicsiasticism, the financial princes 
and unscrupulous politicians to avert this jearyel suffering 
of mankind. 

Thas the facts clearly show that Satan, ambitions from 
the time of Eden for dominion and cootroi of mankind has 
worked various political end fraudulent schemes to control 
the human race. He has blinded men, organized systems, 
and pitted one class against another for this purpose. He 
is now muking his final desperate nttempt to deceive the 
pennle and further keep them under control; but Satan's 
empire is crumbling. ‘Phe old order of things has ended and 
is passing sway. The Messiah is putting things in order for 
his groat kingdom. The terrihte cay of God's vengeance is 
at hand—the dark nizht which precedes the dawning of 2 
new and Messed order in whieh minkind anal be bless 
beyond Lheir hopes or expertations. ae 


THE CHRISTIANS ATTITUDE 


In this hour of controversy among the eleinents of earth 
it heheoves the Christtan te keep his heurt pure and hold 
himself aloof from cil controversies, to avoid all violence, 
and to live in “peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which none sball see the Lord’. It is the blessed privilege of 
the Christian now, having a pasition, by virtue of his favor 
from the Lord, more elevated than that of the world, ta pro- 

cluim the clad tidinzs of peace and saivation, pointing to the 
great King ef kings whe will bring order aut of chaos and 
full the desire of al! nations —Isaiah 32: 7. 


PART HL 
THE GRAND FINALE 


QOD has promizxed that he will enuse the wrath of man to 

praise him. In his own due time he will cause all the 

injustice and unrighteousness prneticed upen mankind, 
to testify to the buneful effects of sin and to magnify his own 
plan of saivuiion in the minds of order-loving ones, 

Man's extremity is God's opportunity. One American 
staresmen hus recently sail: “Civilization is staggering oa 
the brink of chaos”. Indeed, Armageddon will mark the 
dire extremity of mankind. When man’s sehemes have 
faited and he is theroughly humbled, then and not until then 
wiil the haughty of earth be in a proper condition of heart 
and mind ta receive the biessings of the Lord. God has 
permitied this wounding und suffering of mankind thae the 
rive might he thoreuchty healed aml delivere] from the 
bendace of sin and denth. Satan has blinded the minds of 
ibe people to their own rights and privileges. 12 Corinchians 
£:4) But after the creat time of trouble Satan will be 
cesrrained, that he may deceive the peoples no more. The 
erzaunization of evil systems will unt again be possible. 
Revelation 29:4) Then man, with the eres of his undes- 
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standing opened, will be free to accept the blessings God 
has in store for him.—Isaiub 35:1- 10. 


DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS 


Since the days of Eden man's desire has been to hare life, 
liberty and happiness; to have a sovernment of righteous- 
hess operated for the blessing of all. Such a government ls 
Not only possible, but absolutely certain. and is even at the 
door. However. before it comes the present unrighteous 
systems must pass away and the Lord gives warning through 
his Word and messige Uhat this new order of things would 
be established without the fearful trouble if the unrighteous 
would turn to righteousness, But as he tndicates, his wara- 
ing will be disregarded and the overthrow of Christendom 
will result In a great time of trouble, and then the blessings 
of the Lord wil! come. (Matthew 24:21,22) But how shail 
it come, you ask? From the hour when the angels announced, 
the birth of the babe Jesus until now some have told the 


- sweet story. Briefly we tell tt here again, that the gad, 


broken-hearted muy be comforted and may take courage now 
and rejoice. : 7 

Adam, the perfect man in Eden, sinned and was sentenced 

to death. the judgment being executed by depriving him of 
the blessibgs of the garden of the Lord and causing him to 
subsist upon the impure food of the imperfect earth. While 
undergoing the sentence of death all his children were be- 
gotten and born; hence all inherited sickness, imperfection, 
and none was perfect, but all dying as sinrers.—Psalm 51: 
5; Romans 5; 12. : 
., God purposed from the beginning to redeem and restore 
man to his original state of perfectlon. To this end he 
promised that by “the seed of Abraham all familles of the 
earth should be blessed.” The keynote to the blessing fs “the 
seed of promise” which js Christ ,the Messiah. (Galatians 
3:8, 16, 27-29) The biessing promised is life, liberty and 
happiness {n a state of perpetual peace, ‘The seed of 
promise” ts but another name for the royal family of heaven, 
the kingly ruling class. This seed of promise Satan and his 
seed have endeayored to destroy. There has been a warfure 
between the two seeds for ages ard the final confilct is now 
on and the victory is certain—Revelation 17: 14, 

Being under the condemnation, all sinners, man must first 
be redeemed from that condemnation hefore being blessed. 
Jesus became che great Redeemer of all men, of which re 
demption all must know in due time. (Hebrews 2:9, 10: 1 
Timothy 2:5-6) TRuised from the dead, Jcsus ascended 
into heaven, all power being granted unto him. (Matthew 
28:18) At Pentecost the selection of the remaining members 


‘of the “seed to promise” began. 


The names “bride of Christ", the “church” and the “body 
of Christ” are also anplied to these who will be associared 
with Jesus in his glorious reign. Man's efforts to establish 
a perfect, ideal government, and forever live in peace and 
happiness have failed. [t could not be otherwise. Such a 
government must have a perfect governor. When the bate 
Jesus was born at Bathiehem the sons of God shorted far 
joy and the heavenly host sang, "Glory to God in the High- 
est, on curth peace and good will toward men” They 
reiniced hecauge the Redeemer of man, and be who sheuld 
be the great Governor, establich a necfeet government en 
earth anffprine peace, life and happiness to ait. was born, 
Of bim the prophet wreie: "Por uato us a child is bern, 
woto Us a son is given acd the gorersment shall be upea his 
shoulder: and his name -Rall he walled Wondertit, © : 
sellor. the mizhty God, the everlasting Father. the Pri 
ef Peace, Of che incren-o of his government and reace thare 
shall) be nw end, upen the threce of Lavid, aad upea uis 
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kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment and 
with justice, from henceforth even forever. The zeal of the 
Lord of hosts will perform this.”"—Isaiuh 9:6, 7. 

For the coming of that righteous sovernment, for the 
establishment of that kingdom Jesus totd his followers to 
ever pray until {t be established. He commissioned his 
disciples to go into all the world and preach to the people 
of that coming kingdom. All truly consecrated members of 
his church hare been commissioned to proclaim the sume 
message as his ambassadors. And while: some huve been 
80 doing Satan has sought to destroy them. Many have been. 
seduced by Satan to teach a contrary message und to jot 
in persecuting the members of the “seed of promise”. Had 
the clergy been faithful and taught that glorious message of 
the kingdom of God they would not have fallen, and would 
have averted great trouble, The Lord foreknew and foretold 
the falling away of many from being his faithful followers 
and ikewise foretold that great: distress would come. upon 
the nations and in that time of distress his kingdom would 
be set up. Thanks be to God, that day ts now at hand, and 
the troublous conditions which are wrecking the old order 
will secon end and will make way for the new. In a few 
brief years the blessed conditions will begin—hence millions 
now living will never die. . 

His kingdom once established, wrong-doing will not be 
permitted: his righteous judgments shall be In the earth, 
and then all will learn to do right. The king, the Messiah, 
wilh command the troublous storms to cease and the waves 
thereof will be stilled and then the people will be “glad 
beeause they be quiet: so he bringeth them unto their 
destred haven".—Psalm 107: 29, 30. 

Then will follow “times of refreshing” and blessing. The 
crippled, lame and halt will be made well and strong; the 
eyes of the blind will be made to see and deaf ears to hear, 
—Isainh 33. : 

All the dead shall come forth (John 5: 28-30) and the 
“times of restitution of all things” will be progressing and 
continue until every one has enjoyed a full. fair opportunity 
for the biessings of life, liberty and happiness. (Acts 3:10- 
21) All who refuse the proffered blessing will be destroyed. 
All who are willing to receive and obey the righteous laws of 
his kingdom will be restored to perfect manhood and to these 
the great King will say: “Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world”. A thousand years this reconstruction work wiil 
continue, during which time the eurth will be made beautiful 
beyond the description of human tongue. The old man will 
become young, and the babe a full grown man—all made 
perfect. Peace will always prevall, every one will be happy. 
All will have liberty and life everlasting, and all peoples 
wlll rejvice. Then 


“They shal] walk mid the trees by the river 
With tbe friends they have loved by their side.” 


And there will be no more parting of loved ones. For 
such a kingdom, such a King, for such a Suvior, it is @ 
glorious privilege to suffer and die. 

Looking by faith to that glorious time, we can see the 
people in great multitudes assemble to do homage to the 
Lord apd to Jehovah. The earth {fs G@lled with music of 
surpassing sweetness. The birds will foln in the song and 
aven the inanimate things of aature will make harmonious 
seudd. © Psalm 06:19-13) Thar wenderfal cherus will rise 
from? eurth to heatea and by rhe angels be wafted back ta 
earth aguin uotil every creature in heavea and in earth 
adi be sinsing, 
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“The Finished Mystery:’’ Nearly everyone knows something about this famous 
work which explains every verse of the Bible prophecies of Revelation and Kzekiel 
and which throws a flood of light upon the conditions now prevalent in the world. 


This hook was made doubly famous by the fact 
that its publishers, seven Christian men, were 
each sentenced to eighty years imprisonment 


under the so-called Espionage Act. Lator they, 


were released, their judgments being reversed. 


"Millions Now Living Will Necer Die:’’ 


It was not the object of this work to interfere 


with the Government; for it was wrilten before - 


this country entered the war. Its object was 
and is to explain prophecies which bear on the 
troublous affairs of this present hour. 


This is the marrow of the message of hope now 


due to a war-weary and revolution-racked world. Lverlasting human life on a perfect earth! 


A most serious proclamation built on Bible facts, 
as abundantly set forth on the pages of this 
remarkable little work: showing Unat we are even 
naw living in the end of the age, und in the “time 
of trouble, such as wu3 not since there was a 
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nation,” spoken of by Jesus in his great prophecy 
of Matthew 24. There the Muster said: “If those 
durs were not shortened. there wauld be no flesh 


saved"—implying that some would live through the 


trouble uud never dic. 


“Talking with the Dead: Not spiritist propaganda, but tells what 
the bible says ubout these communications from the unseen world. 
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(Supplement to THe Gotpen Act, Brooklyn, N. Y., issue of September 29; 1920.}. 


[THe Gotven AcE reproduces the protest below, because its subject matter is particularly germane to the 
contents of this issue. ‘Ihe libel cited in the following lines was copied and played up by the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle in a prominent position of its issue of August 25, 1920; and was also run in less conspicuous way by 
other papers in the northern states of the Union, and in parts of Canada.] 


PR ; BS , MALICIOUS LIBEL OF BIBLE STUDENTS 

s INDUCED BY MADDENED CLERGY 

_ The following evidence tends to show that the Catholic and Protestant clergy of Can- 

ada, angered by the continuous telling of truth that hurts by the International Bible Students 

Association, have again inveigled the high government officials into departing from their public 

duty and into using their office to circulate, at the people’s expense, a wanton and malicious 
libel against the citizens who belong to that religious body. 

Knowing that what the Bible Students say about them in “The Finished Mystery” and in 
Tre Gotpen Ace is true, and seeking to divert attention from their own unenviable position, the 
Canadian clergy have influenced the Department of Labour to insert the name of the International 
Bible Students in a list of alleged revolutionary and anarchistie organizations in, an official 


pamphlet published at Ottawa in August, 1920, wherein the statement is mace that the organ-. 


izations named “propose to make over our economic svstem by forcible means”. This state- 


“meni has been given wide circulation by the press. 


pees 


That the statement is a malicious libel as respects the International Bible Students is 
apparent when it is remembered that during the recent war the leaders of that organization 
were derided by the clergy everywhere as being “peace advocates”; and they were finally 
thrown into prison on the charge that their book, “The Finished Mysterv,’. was opposed to 
violence. The clergy exerted their influence to keep them in prison but did not succeed, the 
American government by its own motion eventually dismissing all charges. Now the same 
clergy element would have the people believe that these Bible Students have been transformed 
over night into wicked plotters preparing to take up arms and to employ force to overthrow 
the economie system. 


The fact is the International Bible Students is an organization of Christian men and women 


who sincerely strive to follow in the footsteps of Christ Jesus. They are not against but 
obedient to “the powers that he”, as the Bible commands; and their aims and activities are 
spiritual, not political. They consistently oppose the political and secular tendeney of the 


modern clergy who attempt to mix religion and state, to the injury of both. Bible Students. 
sJeem it a duty to make clear their position before the world. 


The following letter of Judge J. F. Rutherford, President of the International Bible Students 
Association, was sent to the Canadian Department of Labour in protest against this unwar- 
ranted libelous attack: 

(OVER) 
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PROTEST BY PRESIDENT oe INTERNATIONAL BIBLE STUDENTS ace Gia te 


Department of Labour, , 7 _ London, England 
ee Ottawa, Ontarioy Canada 0 September 13th, 1920° 
Sirs: * ee , (By Marconigram) 


‘In a pamphlet issued under your sinpint, dated’ August, 1920, and distributed to public channels 

of information, you have-grossly misinformed the workers and general ‘public of Canada, and, measure- 
ably, of the United States, regarding the nature and activities of the International . Bible pices Asso- 
ciation, of which I am the President. 

I have reference to your statement on pages 13 and 14 of pamphlet entitled titration Respecting 
the Russian Soviet System and Its Propaganda in North America”, reading as follows: 


“Various organizations in Canada are spreading socialistic propaganda; the promoters and leaders in 
Most instances knowing full well that they are wilfully misleading many honest-intentioned citizens by 
the various disguises under which their aims are cloaked. 


“Among the numerous organizations referred to may be numed the following: — —S SS SS 
“International Bible Students” Ete.. Ete. ; 


Quite to the contrary of this statement, our Association was founded in 1881 “for the promotion of 
Christian knowledge, orally and by printed page”; and all of its activities have been consistently directed. 
toward the furtherance of those ends. . 

Neither our organization as such, nor the individual members of it, are in favor of violence. ” Further 
than that, this Association is in unanimous opposition to violence in all forms, as can be abundantly attested by 
ita literature and by the neighbors, fellow workmen, and fellow citizens of its members. 

Your statements that we are “spreading socialistic propaganda” and that we are “wilfully mislead- 
ing many honest-intentioned citizens” by “disguises” under which our “aims are cloaked” are too grossly 
and palpably false to be overlooked. 

Kither you have been misled into issuing this portion of your pamphlet through dense ignorance of the 
facts (in which case both writer and publishers are guilty of criminal negligence) or you have deliberately 
and wickedly perverted the facts respecting a purely religious organization. In either case the published 
perversion of facts is libel. 

Rather than assume that the public officials of a great Dominion would purposely lend themselves to 
activities so base, we prefer to think that you have been inveigled into coéperation with the efforts and 
evident scheme of a maddened clergy to persecute loyal citizens because they are ‘non-conformist’, and 
non-sectarian. . 

Clerics and clerical hangers-on have long opposed our religious activities; not willing to rely upon 
the Word of God for the establishment of their doctrines and practices, but seeking rather by misrepre- 
sentations to arouse public opinion and to call in the civil power against us. 

We believe in the kingdom of Christ as the divinely appointed means for adjusting all human diffi- 
culties and for the fulfilling of every human need. Every one who has prayed Our Lord’s Prayer believes it; 
or else is a hypocrite. We believe that Jehovah will establish his own power in his own w ay and time, but uot 
by violence on our part or on the part of any of his faithful followers, anywhere. 

May we not expect that you will employ such means as are at your disposal to rectify the libelous state- 
ment you have made against us? ’ J. F. RUTHERFORD, 

President, International Bible Students Association. 
(OVER) 
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One Reason Why America Lost Her Liberties 


“(\UR first object should be to leave open to 

/ the people all avenues of truth. The most 
effectual hitherto found is the freedom of the 
press.” —Thomas Jefferson, Third President of 
the United States, 1801. 

“We must now briefly consider liberty of specch and 
liberty of the press. It is hardly necessar, to say that 
there can be no such right as this.”—Leo XIII June 20, 
1888. 

“As long as our government is administered 
for the good of the people, and is regulated by 
their will; as long as it assures to us the rights 
of person and property, liberty of conscience 
and of the press, it will be worth defending.”— 
Andrew Jackson, Seventh President of the 
United States, 1829. 

“The liberty of thinking and of publishing whatever 
each one likes, without any hindrance, is not in itself an 
advantage over which society can wisely rejoice.”— 
XIII, November 1, 1885. 

“The spirit of resistance to government is so 
valuable on certain occasions that I want it 
always to be kept alive. It will often be exer- 
cised when wrong, but better so than not 
exercised at all.’_—Thomas Jefferson, Third 
President of the United States, 1801. 

“Tt is quite unlawful to demand, to defend, or to 
grant unconditional freedom of thought. of speech, of 
writing or worship.”—Leo XITI, June 20, 1888. 

“It is consoling and encouraging to realize 
that free speech, a free press, free thought, free 
schools, the free and unmolested rights of relig- 
ious worship, and free and fair elections are 
dearer and more universally enjoyed today than 
ever hefore.”"—William MeKinley, Twenty-fifth 
President of the United States, L897. 

“The Roman Catholic is to wield his vote for the 
purpose of securing Catholic ascendaney in this country. 
All legislation must be governed by the will of God. 
unerringly indicated by the pope. Education must be 
controlled by Catholic authorities, and under education 
the opinions of the individual and the utterances of the 


press are included, and many opinions are to be for- "” 
hidden by the secular arm, under the authority of the 
church, even. to war and bloodshed.”—Catholic World, 
July, 1870. . : 
“Given a free press, we may defy open or 
insidious enemies of liberty. It instructs the 
public mind and anitnates the spirit of patriot- 


‘ism. Its loud voice suppresses everything 


which would raise itself against the public 
liberty, and its blasting rebuke causes incipient’ 
despotism to perish in the hud.”—Daniel Web- 
ster, American statesinan, 1833. 

“The Church has the right to practice the unconii- 
tional censure of books.’—Canon Law of the Roman 
Catholie Church. 

“Freedom of speech is the only safety valve 
which, under high pressure, can preserve your 
political boiler from a fearful and fatal explo- 
sion.”—John Quincey Adams; Sixth President of 
the United States, 1825: 

“Liberty of speech and press is the liberty of perdi- 
tion.’—Pius IX, December 8, 1864. 


Freedom of Religion 

“(XNVONGRESS shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibrting 

the free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 

dom of speech or of the press.” —Constitution of 

the United States. 

“Liberty of conscience is a most pestiferous error, 
from which arise revolution, corruption, contempt of 
sacred things, holy institutions and laws; in) other 
words. that pest of all others most to be dreaded in a 
State. unbridled liberty of oninion."— Pius IX. 

“Tf there is anything in the Universe that 
cannot stand disenssion, let it erack.”— Wendell 
Phillips, American statesman, 1837. 

“It is an error to believe that every man is free to 
embrace and profess that religion which, guided by the 
light of reason, he shall consider true.”—Pius IX, 
December 8, 1864. 
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“The immigrant must learn that we ace full 


religious toleration and the complete separation 
of church and state.”—Theodore Roosevelt, 


Twenty-sixth President of the United States, 


1900. 

“She has the right to require the state not to leave 
every man free to profess his own PeUgiOne Pe IX, 
December 8, 1864. 

“The adherents of each creed shall he given 


. exact and equal justice.”—Theodore Roosevelt, 


2 


fe 


Twenty-sixth President of the United States, 
1900. 

“The state has not the right to leave every man free 
to profess and embrace whatever relizion he shall deem 
true.”—Pius IX, December 3. 1564. 

“No religious test shall ever he required as a 
qualification to any office of public trust under 
the Tnited States.”—Constitution of the United 
States. 

“She has the right to require that the Catholic 
Teligion shall be the only religion of the state. to the 
exclusion of all others.”"—-Pius IX, December 8, 1364. 

“It is consoling and encouraging to realize 
that the free and unmolested rights of religious 
worship...are more universally enjoyed today 


. than ever before.“—William McKinley, Twenty- 


fifth President of the United States, 1897. 

“Religious liberty is merely enclured until the opposite 
can be carried into etfect without peril to the Catholic 
world.”—Bishop O'Connor. ° 

“Congress shall make no law ‘respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereot."—Constitution of the United 
States. 

“Protestantism of every form has not had and never 
can have any right where Catholicity has triumphed. 
and therefore we lose the breath we spend in declaimirg 
against higotry and intolerance and in favor of religious 
liberty or of the right of any man to be of any 
religion as best pleases him.”—Catholic Review. July. 
1870. 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people.”-— 
Constitution of the Cnited States. 

“There is. ere long. to he a state religion in this 
eonntry, and that <tate religion is to be Roman Cath- 
olic. RHO World. July, 1379, 


Peeedom of State 
ONGRESS shall make no tw respecting 
an establishment of religion.”—Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
“It is an error that the Church ought to be separated 
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from the State, and the State from the Church. ... 
She has the right of perpetuating the union of church 
and state.”—-Pius IX, December 8, 1864. 

“We exact full religious toleration and the . 
complete separation of church and state.’— 
Theodore Roosevelt, Twenty- sixth President of 
the United States, 1900. 

“They have now crowned their. evil work by the 
promulgation of a vicious and pernicious decree for the 
separation of Church and State. ... We, by our 
Apostolic authority. denounce, condemn annd reject the 
law for the separation. of Church and State-in the 
Portuguese Republic.’—Pius X, May 24, 1911. (Upon 
the tomb of this gentleman is the inscription, “Defender 
of Religion. He repudiated the law of separation of 
Church and State.’’) 

“No religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office of public trust under 
the United States.”—Constitution of the United 
States. 

“Hence follows the fatal theory of the need of separa- 
tion between Church and State. But the absurdity of 
such a position is manifest... . It would be very 
erroneous to draw the conclusion that in America is to 
be sought the type of the most desirable status of the 
church. or that it would be universally lawful or expe- 
dient for State and Church to be, ag in America. 
dissevered and divorced.”—Leo XIII, November 1, 1335 
and Jenuary 6, 1595. 


Freedom of Education 
HE Congress shall have power to promote 
the progress of science.”—Constitution of 
the United States. 

“The Churei sometimes tolerates schools in which 
Tr ligion is not taucht. and permits Catholie children to 
attend them, when the circumstances are such as to 
lrave to alternative. and when due precautions are taken 
to supmy hy other means the religious training which _ 
such schools do not give. She reserves the right to 
judge whether this be the case. and, if her judgment is 
unfavorable, claims the right to forbid attendance.”— 
Gregory NVI. January 16, 1831. 

“It is consoling and encouraging to realize 
that... free schools... are more univer- 
sally enjor ed today than ever hefore.”“—William 
MeKinley, Twenty- fitth President of the United 
States, 1897, 

“Education outside the Catholie Church is damnable 


heresy... . The Catholic Church has the right to 
interfere in the discipline of the publie schools and in 
the choice of the teachers for these schools... . ‘Phe 


Church has the right to deprive the civil authorities of 
the entire government of the public school.”—Pius IX, 
December 8, 1864. 
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“The very reason that makes us unqualified 
in our opposition to state-aided sectarian schools 
makes us equally bent that in the management 
of our public schools, the adherents of each 
creed shall be given exact and equal justice.”— 
Theodore Roosevelt, Twenty-sixth President of 
the United States, 1900. 

“The Royal Government shall remunerate the cate- 
chism teachers in the state schools. The office of parish 
priest is not incompatible with that of the catechism 
teacher.”—Concordat hetween the Vatican and Servia, 
signed June 24, 1914, the direct cause of the assassi- 
nation at Sarajevo, June 28, 1914, and therefore of the 
World War. 

“You wish us to give you the people to 
instruct. Very well. Let us see your pupils. 
Let us see those you have produced. What have 
you done for Italy?) What have you done for 
Spain? For centuries you have l:opt in your 
hands at your discretion, at your schools, these 
two great nations, illustrious among the illus- 
trious. What have you done for them? I shall 
tell you. Thanks to you, Italy, mother of genius 
and of nations, which has spread over all the 
universe all the most brilliant marvels of poetry 
and the arts, Italy—which. has taught mankind 
to read—now knows not how to read.”—Victor 
Hugo. 

“Tt ig an error that the commonwealth is the origin 
and source of all rights, and possesses rights which are 
not circumscribed by ary limits.”—Pius IX, December 
8, 1864. , 


Sovereignty of the People 
“s E HOLD these truths to he self-evident, 
: that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unal- 
ienable rights, that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, that whenever any form of 
goverument becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and to institute new government, laving the 
foundation in such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
moxt likely to offeet their safety and happiness.” 
—Deelaration of Independence. 
“The sovercignty of the people... 
in the multitude: 


is held to reside 
which is doubtless a doctrine exceed- 


ingly well calculated to flatter and to intlame many - 


passions, but which lacks all reasonable proof. and all 
power of insuriag public safety and preserving order. 
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.. . In politics, which are inseparably bound up with 
the laws of morality and religious duties, men ought 
always, and in the first place, to serve, as far as possible, 
the interests of Catholicism. As soon as they are seen 
to be in danger, all differences should cease between 
Catholics.’—Leo XIII, November 1, 1385. (Repeated 
with slightly changed phraseology January 10, 1890, by 
the same person.) 

“Our rathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.”—Abraham Lincoln, Sixteenth President 
of the United States. : 

“Undoubtedly it is the intention of the pope to possess 
this country. In this intention he is aided by the Jesuits 
and all the Catholic prelates and priests.”—The Catholic 
Review. ; 

“A history of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions, all having in direct object the establish- 
ment of an absolute tyranny over these states.” 
—Declaration of Independence. 

“The Church has in every age striven to direct. act 
the life of individual man only, but the collective life 
of nations in their organized forms of republics, mon- 
archies and empires.”—Cardinal Manning. 

“We have warned them fron time to time of 
attempts by their legislature to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us.”—Declara- 
tion of Independence. a 

“We do not hesitate to affirm that in performing our 
duties as citizens. electors and public officers we should 
always and under all circumstances act simply as Roman 
Catholics.”—Catholic World. 

‘When a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariahly the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce them under absolute despotism. 
it is their right. it is their duty, to throw of 
such government, and to provide new guards 
for their future secnrity.”—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ete 

“Within twenty years this country is going to rule t> 
world, Kings and emperors will pass away, and the 
democracy of the United States will take their place. 
The Weat will dominate the country, and what [ have 
seen of the Wester parochial schools has proved that 
the: veneration which follows us will be exchusively 
Catholic. When the United States rules the world the 
Catholic Church wilh rule the world. 22. Pao Pranee 
and Portazal the Catholic Church was defeated and 
persecuted beean-e the Catholies were not orzaniged. 
T want te sav that when the time comes in this country. 
as it will strely come. and the same forces attack the 
chureh here, they will not find us unprepared or tnor- 
ganized and they shall not prevail. We have well-ordered 
and efficient organizations, all at the beck and nod of 


os 
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the hierarchy, and ready to do what the Church author- 
ities tell them to do.”—Archbishop Quigiey, Chicago. 
“The history of the last thousand years tells 
us that wherever the Church of Rome is not a 
dagger to pierce the bosom of a free nation, she 
is a stone to her neck and a ball to her feet, to 
paralyze her and prevent her advancement in 
the ways of civilization, science, intelligence, 


happiness and liberty. Though not a prophet, 


I see a very dark cloud on our horizon. And 
that dark cloud is coming from Rome. It is 
filled with tears of blood. It will rise and 
increase till its flanks will be torn by a flash of 
lightning, followed by a fearful peal of thunder. 
Then a cyclone, such as the world has never 
seen, will pass over this country, spreading ruin 


- and desolation from North and South. After it 


% HEREVER the Jesuits 


‘even corporal punishments. 


is over, there will be long days of peace and 
prosperity; for popery, with its Jesuits and 
merciless Inquisition, will have been forever 
swept from our country.”—Abraham Lincoln, 
Sixteenth President of the United States, 1861. 

“Both are in the power of the Church, namely, the 
spiritual «word and the temporal sword ; the latter is to 
be used fer the Church, the former by the Church; the 
former by the hand of the priest. the latter by the hand 
of the princes and kings, but at the nod and sufferance 


oe 


of the priest.”—Boniface VIII, 1302. 


Freedom of Person cy 
are admitted, 

they will be masters, cost what it may. 
Their society is hy nature dictatorial, and there- 
fore it is the enemy of all constituted authority: 
Fvery act, every crime, however atrocious, is 
a meritorious work, if it is committed for the 
interest of the Society of Jesuits, or by the 
order of the General of the Jesuits.”-—Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

“The Pope has the right to give countries and nations 
which are non-Catholic to Catholic regents who can 
reduce them to slavery... . The Pope can make slaves 
cf those Christian subjects whose prince or ruling power 
is interdicted by the Pope.”—Canon Law of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

“Tf the liberties of the American people are 
ever destroyed, they will fall by the hands of 
the Romish clergy.”"—Marcuis de Lafayette. 

“The punishments inilicted by the Church in the 
exercise of her coercive authority, are chietly spiritual ; 
e.g., excommunication, suspension aod interdict. We 
say chiefly; for the Church can intlict temporal and 
Has the Church power to 


inflict the penalty of death? Cardinal Tarquini thus 


answers: 1. Inferior ecclesiastics are forbidden, though 
only by ecclesiastical law, to exercise this power dircetiy. 
2. It is certain that the Pope and (ecumenical Councils 
have this power, at least meliately; that is, they can, if 
the necessity of the Church demands, require a Catholic 
tuler to impose this penalty. That they can not directly 
exercise this power can not be proved.”—Dr. Sebastian 
Smith in “Elements of Ecclesiastical Law’. 

“Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recommenda- 
tion of mine is necessary to fortify or confirm 
the attachment.”—Farewell Address of George 
Washington, First President of United States. 

“No good government can exist without religion, and 
there can be no religion without an Inquisition, which 
is wisely designed for the promotion and protection of 
the true faith.”—Cardinal O’Connell’s Boston Pilot. 

“Let there be no change by usurpation: for 
though this, in one instance, may be the instru- 
ment of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed.”—Fare- 
well address of George Washington, First Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

“The pope and priests ought to have the dominion 
over tne temporal affairs.”—Encyclical XXVII. 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist. 
within the United States, or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction.” -— Constitution of the 
Tnited States. 

“The Church is empowered to grant, or to take away, 
any temporal possessions.”—-Canon Law of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

“No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States: nor shall any 
state deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, nor dem 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.”—Constitution of the 
United States. 

“Outside of the papal states, I am pope in none but 
the United States of America.”—Gregory XVI, 1832. 


Freedom from Tyrants 
ee the insidious wiles of foreign 

‘influence, I conjure vou to believe me, fel- 
low-citizens, the jealousy of a free people ought 
constantly to awake; since history and experi- 
ence prove that toreign influence is one of the 
most haneful foes of republican government.”— 
Farewell Address of George. Washington, First 
President of the United States. 
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“The Pope is the supreme judge of the law of the 
land.’’—Pius IX, March 1x, 1571. 2 
“A prince, whose character is thus marked by 


every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be a ruler of a free people.”-—Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

“As regards opinion, whatever the Roman pontiffs 
have hitherto taught, or shall hereafter teach, must be 
held with a firm grasp of mind and, so often as occasion 
requires, must be openly professed. — F=pecially with 
reference to the so-called ‘liberties’? which are +o greatly 
coveted in these days, all must stand by the jud; ment 
of the Apostolic See, and have the same mind. .In 
very truth Jesus Christ gave to his apostles unrestrained 
authority in regard to things <acred, together with the 
genuine and most true power of making laws, as also 
with the two-fold right of judging and punishing, which 
flow from that power. . In addition to the complete 
accordance of thought and deed, the faithful should 
imitate the practical pelitical wisdom of the ecclesias~ 
’ tieal authority... . The man who has embraced the 
Christian faith, as in duty bound, is by that very fact 
a subject of the Church... which it is the special 
charge of the Roman Pontiff to rule with supreme power. 
...» We hold upon this earth the place of God 
Almighty.”—Leo XIII, November 1, 1885, January 10, 
1890 and June 20, 1894. 

“The independence and liberty you possess 
cro the work of joint counsels and joint efforts.” 
—Farewell address of George Washington, 
First President of the United States. 

“J. acknowledge no civil power; I am the subject of 
no prince; I claim more than this—I claim to be the 
supreme judge and director of the consciences of men— 
of the peasant that tills the field. and of the prince that 
sits upon the throne; of the household of privacy, and 
the legislator that makes laws for kingdoms: I am the 
sole, last, supreme judge of what is right and wrong. 

. There is no tribuial to which appeal from the 
c lurch can lie. There is uo coérdinate witness, teacher 
or judge who can revise. or criticise or test the teaching 
of the Church. It is sole and alone in the world. It 
helongs to the Church to determine the limits of its own 
infallibility.’—Cardinal Manning, speaking fur the pop? 
and the church. 

“As long as our governnient is administered 
far the good of the people, and is regulated by 
their will. it will he worth defending. ’— Andrew 
Jackson. Seventh President of the United States, 
1829. 

“Catholics knew well the 
Rroaklyun Table Saly s. Lone, 

“A history of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions, all having in direct objeet the establish- 


Pope's sovereignty. 7— 


ment of an absolute tyranny over these states.” 


—Declaration of Independence. 


“The man who says ‘I will take my faith from Peter, 
but I will not take my polities frum Peter,’ is not a true 
Catholic.” —Monsiguor Preston, New York, January 1, 
15323. 

“We have warned them from time to time of 
attempts by their legislature to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us.”—Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

“Even therefore, where the Judgments of the Pope do 
not present the credentials of Infallibility, they are 
unappealalle and irreversible: no person may pass Judg- 
ment upon them ; and all men. clerical and lay, dispers- 
edly or in the aggregate, are bound truly fo aber them.” 
William Ewart ‘Glads ‘tone, Premier, of Creat Britain, 
1375, - 

‘When a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw eff such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security.”—Declaration 
“of Independence. 

“It must be horne in mind that even n though Cardinal 
Farley, O’Connell and Gibbons are at heart ratriotic 


~ Americans and members of an American hierarchy, vet 


they are as cardinals foreign princes of the blood, to 
whom the United States, as one of the great powers of 
the wortd. is under obligations to concede the same 
honors that they receive abroad. Thus, were Cardinal 
Farley to visit an American man-of-war, he would be 
entitled to the -alutes and to naval honors reserved for 
a foreign roval personage, and at any official entertain- 
ment at Washington the Cardinal will outrank not 
merely every cabinct officer, the speaker of the house 
and the vice-president, but also the foreign ambassadors, 
coming immediately next to the chief magistrate him- 
self.”-—-Cardinal O’Connell’s Boston Pilot, April 6, 1912. 

“The adherents of each creed shall he given 
exact and equal justice.’—Theodore Roosevelt, 
Twenty-sixth President of the United States, 
1900. 

“Cardinals are the immediate counsellors or advisors 
c? the Pope, and form, so to speak, the senate of the 
Pnan Church.’—John Sebastian Smith in “Elements 

© Feclesiastieal Law”, 


Respect for American Laws 

“EB f TAS refused his assent to laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public 

good.”—Declaration of Independence, 

“Tt has not the right ro enact that the ecclesiastical 
power shall require the pe rnission of the civil power in 
crder to the exercise of its authority... . She has the 
right to exercise her power withont the permission or 
consent of the civil government. . It is an error to 
hold that in the case of conflicting ‘laws between two 


' 
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powers the civil law ought to prevail. "—Vins IX, De 
camber 3, 1864. : ; : 

“The Congress shall have power to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over 
such district.”2-Constitution of United States. 

“The Church has a right to exercise its authority 
without any limits set to it by the civil power.?— 
E::evelical NIX. 

“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 


for the Lord’s sake: whether it be unto the king 


as supreme.” (1 Peter.2:15) “Render unto 
Cwsar the things that are Cwsar’s.” 

* 3} huntan power is from evil and nut therefore 
be signiling under the Pope.”—Canon Law of the Ronan 
Catholic Church, 

“For rulers. are not a terror to good works but 
to the evil.” —Romans 13: 3. 

“There are. nevertheless, occasions when another 
method of concord is available for the sake of peace and 


liberty: We mean when rulers of the State and the | 
Roman Pontitt come to an understanding touching some | 
- special matter. 


At such times the Church vives signal 
proof of her motherly love by showing the greatest 
possible kindliness and indulgence.”—Leo XIII, Novem- 
ber 1. L885. 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, cuties, imposes and excises.”— 
Constitution of the United States. 

“Without the consent of the Pope no tax. or rate of 
anc kind. can be levied upon a clergyman, or upon any 
chucrh whatzoever.”—Canon Law of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

“Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers”"—“unto the king as supreme.’—Romans 
13:1: 1 Peter 2:15. 

“As the end at which the Church aims is by far the 
noblest of ends, so is its anthority the most exalted of 
all authority. wor can it be looked upon as interior to 
the civil power, or in any manner dependent upon it. 
.. 2 Tt isan impious deed to break the laws of-Tesus 
Christ for the purpose of obeving the magi=trates, or to 
transaress the law of the Church under the pretext of 
observing the civil law. ... If the laws of the state 
ave manifestly at variance with the divine law. coutain- 
ine enactments hurtful to the chureh . . . to resist 
becomes a positive ditv, to obew a crime.” —Leo NUE, 
November 2 U8s83 and Tanuary 10. 2seo, 

“Whosoever therefore resisteth the [pagan 
civil] power, resisteth the ordinance of God: 
and they that resist shall reeeive to themselves 
damnation.”—Romans 13: 2. 

“The pope can release from every obligation. oath or 
vow. either before or after being made."—Canon Law of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

“Before he enter on the execution of his office 
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he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 
‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the 
United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States’."-—Constitution of the 
United States, 

“The Pope has the right to annul State laws, treaties, 
constitutions, etce., to absolve from obedience thereto. as 
soon as they seem’ detrimental to the rights of th: 
Church. or those of the clerey.°—-Canon Law of the 
Roman Catholie Church. , a 

“For suspending cur own legislatures, and 
declaring themzelves invested with power to 
legislate for us ii all eases whatsoever.”— 
Declaration of Tidepeudence. 

“All Catholics must make themselves felt as active 
eloments in daily nelitieal Nfs in the countries whera 
they live. They must penetrate, wherever possible, in 
the administration of civa affairs. . . . All Catholics 
should do all in their power to cause the constitutions of 
states and fegislation ro be modeled on the principles of 
the true Chureh.”"—Leo NITE. November 1, 1385. 

~For taking away our charters, abolishing our 
most valuable laws, and altering fundamentally 
the forms of our government.”—Declaration of 
Independence. 

“Tell us that we think more of the Church than we 
do of the Tnited States; of course we dus Tell us we 
are Catholics first and Amoricans or Englishmen after- 
wards: of course we are. Tell us in the conflict between 
the Church and the civil government we take the side 
of the Church: of course we do. Why. if the zovernment 
of the United States were at war with the Church 
we wonkd sav. tomorrow, "To hell with the Government 
of the Mrited State-: and if the Church and all the 
governments of the world were af war we would sav. “Po 
hell with all the governments of the’ world’."-~Mou- 
seigneur D.S. Phelan, St. Louis, Mo. Tune 30, 1912. 

“And they worshipped the beast, saving, Who 
is like unto the beast? Who is able to make war 
with him? And there was given unto him a 
month speaking great things and blasphemies.” 
—Revelation 13: 4.5, 

“As experience teaches, conilicts mav arise between 
Chureh and State. Now. in any question as to the 
competence of the two powers, either there must he 
same jrudee to decide what does and what does not fall 
within their respective spheres, or they are delivered 
over to perpetual doubt and perpetual conttict. But who 
can define what is or is not within the jurisdiction of 
the church in faith and morals, except a judge who 
knows what the sphere of faith and morals contains and 
how far it extends? Tt is clear that the civil power can 
not detine how far the circumference of faith and-morals 
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extends. To do this it must know the whole ‘deposit of 
explicit and implicit faith. Therefore, the Church 
alone can fix the limits of its jurisdiction; and if it can 
fix the limits of its own jurisdiction, it can fix the limits 








of all other jurisdictions.’”—Dr. Sebastian Smith, ‘ *Ele- 


ments of Ecclesiastical Law”. 

“That day shall not come, except there come 
a falling away first, and that Man of Sin be 
revealed, the son of perdition; who opposeth 


and exalteth himself above all that is called God. 


_or that is worshipped; so that he as God sitteth 
in the temple ot God, showing himself that he 
is God.”—2 Thessalonians 2:5, 4. 

“The Church has a right to camminite from civil law.” 
—Enceyclical XXX. 

“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake.”—1 Peter 2: 13. 

“While a State has rights. she has tem only in’ virtue 
aud by’ permission of the superior authority, and that 
authority can only be expressed through the Chure’.” 
—Cutholic Review, July. 1870 

“Tnto the king as sapremes 2 Peter 2: 13. 

“In case of contlict between the ecclesiastical andl 
civil powers. the eeclesiastical powers ought to prevail.” 
—Enevelical NUIT. : 

“Sabmit vourselves unto governors, as unto 
them that are sent by him for the punishment 
of evilioers."—1 Peter 2:13, 14 

“It is therefore de file that the Churet. an! therefar 
the Pope. has indirset power over the State: and that, 
consequently, the Stats, in temporal things that involy> 
sin. is subject to the Church. This indircet power of 
the Church over the State is inherent in ths divina 
constitution and cemmission of the Church.”—fPr. 
Seba-tian B. Smith. in &Flenscnis of Me leciactical haw.” 

“Let none of you suffer as a basyhody in other 
Meus matters."—L Peter £: 15. 

“Ti is an error that divorce. properly so-called, may 
be pronounced by the civil authority."—Pius IN. 

“study to be quiet and to do your own busi- 
ness.”—1 Thessalonians 4: 11. : 

“Only -those marriages are valid which are contracted 
before the parish priest or the Ordinary of the place or 
a priest delegated by either of these."—DPius XN. 1907. 

“Wise statesmen as they were, they knew the 
tendency of prosperity to breed tyrants. and so 
{they so planned our Constitution] ... that 
truth, and justice and merey, and all the humane 
and Christian virtues might not be extinguished 
from the land: so that no man would hereafter 
dare to limit and circumscribe the great prin- 
ciples on which the temple of liberty was being 
built."-— Abraham Lineoln, Sixteenth President 
ot the United States. 





“Gold is a wonderful thing. By means of gold we 
can even get souls into Paradi-e."—Christopher Colum- 
bus, Jamaica, 1503. 

“We here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
Yor the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
—Abraham Lincoln, Sixteenth President of the 
United States. 

“The Church is empowered to grant, or to take away. 
any temporal possessions.’—Canon Law of the Roman 
Catholic Church. ‘ 

“[s life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purehased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! 
course others may take: but ax for me, give me 
liberty. or give me death."—Patrick Henry, 
American Statesman, March 23, 1775. 
Michigan’s Schoo! Amendmeni 
—pHE Warne County Civie Association, 228 

aroadlw ay Market Building, Detroit, Mieh- 
igan, is trying to get an amendment betore the 
voters of Michigan reyuiring that “All residents 


ot the state of Michigan between the ages of. 


five years and sixteen years shall attend the 
publie school in tl:-ir. respective districts until 
they have gradue i: ~t from the eighth grade: 
provided, that in Civtricts where the grades do 
not reach the eighth, then all rersons herein 
described in such istrict shall conplete the 
course taught therein”. 

The fundamental proposition underlying the 
United States govertunent, and the government 
of all the states, is complete religious liberty, 
which can be obtained only by an entire separa- 
tion of the functions of church and state. With 
over one hundred and sixty different religious 
organizations in the United States, inéludimgz 
Greok and Rorian Catholics, Protestants of all 
shades, Jews, Freethinkers, Spiritists, ete., it is 
manifestly unjust that the state should favor 
one of these at the expense of the others. 

It is the function of the state to educate its 
citizens so that they may perform the functions 
of citizenship. It is the duty of ‘the state to 
teach its citizens, all of them of school age. the 
elementary principles of spelling, composition, 


penmanship. reading, grammar, geography, 
arithmetic. history, civics, hygiene, and indus- 
trial art. The children should study these 


subjects together, because they will be thrown 
together in later lire and will have common need 
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ot this information. The proper place to teach 

‘cligion is in the home or, if so preferred, by 
ealisious teachers, in places appointed; and with 
that the state should have nothing to do. 


The argument that a school is godless because ~ 


it does not teach religion is pure nonsense. The 
question of godliness does not entér into spell- 
ing, composition, penmanship, reading, gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, history, civies, 
hygiene or industrial art, and the attempt to 
inject either Bible or heads into the matter is 
hypocritical and against the real interests of 
the state. 

When a child is made to believe that he cannot 
be taught the foregoing: sui because of 
somebody's religion or lack of religion, there is 
then and there raised in le mind the hateful 
thought that his reli:icn is incompatible with 
the institutions unon whieh the republic must 
depend for its continued existence, i. e., the edu- 
cation of its citizens; and the natural result is 
the great disgrace witnessed during the World 
War where American soldiers, born in America, 
had to he sent to army schools to learn the 
language of their own country. 

The truth of the matter is that an autocratic 
and liberty-hating church bodes no good to a 
liherty-loving land. The two can not get along 
together. The one will surely destroy the other. 
Hence it is not strange that in Michigan we find 
the Wayne County Civic Association hoeing an 
uphill row in its effort to get this amendment 
hefore the people. The newspapers refuse even 
paid advertisements, so afraid are they of the 
dreaded bhoveott; and so the work of tearing 
down the American school system goes on apace 
at the same time that noble-rninded men and 
women are trying to build it up. 


Scant Difference Discernible 

HE difference between the Democratic and 

Republican platforms and parties in the com- 
ing election may he discerned—through a micro- 
scope. The candidate for President on the 
Republican ticket voted for all the measures that 
have made the thinking men and women of the 
United States so dissatisfied with the Demo- 
cratic adnrinistration. 

His congressional record shows that he prae- 
that he 
voted for war and for the bill prohibiting free- 
dom of conscienee, sometimes known as the 
espionage bill; that he was a strong advoeate 
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of the compulsory draft law and for the retura’ 


of the railroads, which he knew would result in 
increased freight rates and billions of dollars 
of extra expense to the rank and file consumer 

‘ He favored the new army bill, which passed 
the Senate April twentieth, calling for 300,000 
men and $600,000,000 annually, empowering the 
whim of a president to mobilize the country and 
thus creating in a peaceful country a military 
machine exceeding in size the pre-war German 
military machine which was crushed at an 
expense that has ruined the world for a hundred 
years to come. 

He is in favor of the Paris ‘ ‘Peace” League of 
Nations which Tur Gotpew Ace has described 
at length in its issue of July 7, the same League 
now bestowing its henevolent smile upon the 
thirty wars being waged in various parts of the 
earth. He is in favor of intervention in Mexico, 
which, if it takes place, will he another crime 
against civilization, as abundantly proven in 
Tue Gotpen Ace for August 4and August 18. 

He has done nothing to indicate that he is in. 
favor of the gencral amnesty which has been. 


granted by all the other warring powers;.and . 


his connection with,the press, which has been 
responsible for the createst flood of falsehoods 
and progaganda ever known, is enough to make 
every person wonder how anything could be 
gained by placing him in the great office to which 
he aspires, and for which the Wall Street inter- 
ests have selected him. 


International Anarchy By Newton T. Hartshors 
AN it not be truthfully said that interna- 
tional anarchy has prevailed since the fall of 

the Roman Finptre? 


We have had so-called international laws; 


hut have they not, with the treaties, heen mere 
“scraps of paper”— “gentlemen's agreements,” 
broken at will?) Are we not now dritting into 
rational as well as international world-wide 
enarchy? , 

All of the great empires of the world— 
Assyrian, Persian, Macedonian and Roman— 
were political aggregations loosely hound 
together and deutinating the world only im a 
military sense. 

For the first time in the history of the world, 
within the past 45 years, its many eeonomic 
units have fused into one great unit, by spon- 
taneous action and not by military foree. This 
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unity is unprecedented, and out of it has grown 
the ideal of internationalism, the forerunner of 
complete world union; and ambitious imperi- 
alists in Germany and England, seeing the 
great prize—world empire and world trade— 
prepared for the titanic struggle to winit. And 
English imperialists think they won. 

The unifying of finance also has been pro- 
gressing until international bankers now dom- 
inate the financial world, the League of Nations 
Covenant being the instrument by which they 
expect to unify the world, forming the fifth 
world empire, based on the British Chureh and 
State System—the British Empire aiming to 
take in the whole world, unified in religion as 
well as politics and economics. For the first 
time in the history of the world, military and 
naval power, political, economic and religious 
power are completely united under one head. 

This clearly is the purpose that animates 
Millions of the most prominent and influential 
people of the world, who through the press and 
the pulpit shape public opinion, though they 
declare their aim cautiously, in diplomatic 
language, gradually educating people up to 
their objective. - 

Their urgent appeal for the conservation of 


‘peace and civilization through the League of - 


Nations Covenant, and other features of their 
propaganda when examined, disclose their real 
object to be the formation of an empire com- 
pletely dominating the world. 

After the rebellion of the Southern slave- 
holders in the United States had failed. English 
imperialists, who had expected that the Ameri- 
ean Union would be hroken up and the states 
absorbed into the British Empire, began to 
conclude that the empire would be solit up into 
several nations, like the United States. (Glad- 
stone favored this idea; but when he died, the 
old idea of British imperialists again became 
ascendant, and the propaganda to lay the foun- 
dation of a great federation, so-called, of the 
Tnited States and the British Colonies with the 
mother country began more definitely to shape. 

German imperialists were at the same time 
pushing their propaganda here to defeat the 
aims ot the British. 

__ As before stated, in economics and finance 
the world has become unified, and German 
opposition to the plan of British and American 


imperialists has become practically eliminated. 
ao 








This explains why the unprecedentedly destruc: 
tive terms of the peace treaty were imposed on 
Germany to force her to acquiesce. Those terms 
will be modified whenever Germany consents to 
become a part of the British Empire, and not 
before. ; 

All the spoils of the war have passed into the 
hands of England—vast colonies and the trade 
of the world. Here, then, we have the factors of 
world-wide revolution and anarchy unprece- 
dented in extent and intensity. ; 

In comparison with the proposed world-wide 
British Eimpire, the Roman Empire was only a 
babe in swaddling clothes. But that world 
empire is not yet formed sufficiently to act in 
open self defense. The Senate of the United 
States has for the time being halted the plans of 
the English and American imperialists. This 
leaves the international world in a state of inci-. 
pient anarchy. The League cannot function 
without the power, prestige and money of the 
United States. Europe is bankrupt and starving. 
Russia is in-the hands of the proletariat, who 
is bitterly opposed to imperialism. 

The whole world is shot through, so to speak, 
with organizations radically opposed to each 
other. In England, the nucleus on which it is 
proposed to build this great world empire, 90 
percent of the working people are unionized and 
are class conscious. Their interests are diamet- 
tically opposed to the aristocratic element which 
controls the British govermnent; and the scheme 
of: the British imperialists to dominate the 
world is repugnant to the English working men. 

Their discontent is based on conditions that 
are fundamentally unjust; and while before 
the law technically they have equality of righ’. 
in fact their rights are disregarded. Instead of 
the present agitation quieting down it Mest 
increase and intensify. The repugnance in 
England to the assumptions of title and privi-. 
lege is increasing, and not only there but all 
over the world. The psychology of title is begin- 
ning to operate against, instead of in favor of 
the holder. While the war in the interest of 
imperialism was fought in the name of demoe- 
racy and self-determination, democracy and 
self-determination propose to have some of the 
game as well as the name. . The people are tired 
of political hypocrisy or any other kind. 

England and the United States are the main 
powers in the proposed Empire. England, the 
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dominant power, is in both name and fact a 
monarchy and an empire as well as an aristoc- 
racy: and those who speak of her as a democracy 
know that it is a lie—bald hypocrisy, spoken to 
deceive the thoughtless. 

The pressure to taxation resulting from the 
expenditure of more than one hundred billions 
of money and a score of millions of lives, directly 
and indirectly, in the criminal war between 
English and German imperialists for world 
dominion and world trade—the pressure of this 
unprecedented burden of sorrow and taxation 
laid with autocratic assumption upon the hearts 
and backs of the people, without consulting 
them, is yet to find expression in the resentment 
of those people. We have an illustration of this 
in Russia. ; 

Men are thinking as never before. “As ye 
sow, so shall ye reap.” The law of cause and 
effect is inexorable. “The mills of the gods 
grind slowly, but they grind exceeding fine.” 

Year by year the crushing effect of this tax- 
ation will burn itself into the brain of the 
common people, however stupid and thoughtless 
they may be. On their backs will automatically 
be shifted the taxes that wealth ought to pay. 
The necessities of the people will have to bear 
the.tax. If hit hard enough in the stomach the 
blow reaches the brain, as in the case of the 
starving woman who started the French Revolu- 
tion by beating a tin pan and erying, “Bread! 

bread!” 

Talk of stopping profiteering! All the busi- 
ness men and manufacturers in America and 
Europe are thoroughly organized. All of the 
necessities of the people pass through their 
hands. The law of supply and demand no 
longer operates; priccs are fixed by these organ- 
izations which are stronger than the govern- 
ment. They take toll on-the necessities for their 
own support, be it little or much, according to 
their extravagant living. They pay the pro- 
ducer of the raw material as little as he can he 
squeezed to accept and get from the consumer 
as much as they can squeeze out of him. The 
consumers, the common people (those belonging 
to those associations get discounts), must take 
what is lett and pay the price or go without. 

' The working people have organized their 
untons for defense. Only 15 per cent of them, 
however, are organized in the United States. 
The crushing taxation shifted down, down, down 
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until it lands on the backs of the unorganized 
masses, will drive them into the unions. “The 
devil take the hindmost.” 

Is this not a state of anarchy? Show me any 
cohesion in the world if you can; except the 
cohesion of antagonism. 

Besides these organizations there are some 
fifty smaller ones, to say nothing of the two 
great political parties, ostensibly pitted against _ 
each other by shrewd politicians who. fog the 
issues and cancel the voting power of the people 
to prevent them from getting control or getting 
anywhere except into the camp of the profiteers 
or the imperialists. ‘ 

We have the Elks and the Moose, the Knights 
of Columbus, the Free Masons, and the Orange- 
men, ete., etc., all pulling at cross purposes. 

Then in the religious world we have scores of 
denominations all teaching diverse doctrines, 
sgme of them antagonistic in spirit—Roman ° 
Catholics and Protestants, Anglicans and Lu- 
therans, all a jangle of confusion and anarchy— 
religious chaos. 

The $100,000,000,000 and the vast labor worse 
than thrown away in the World War would have 
produced marvellous results for good if - 
expended on improvements sadly needed by the 
human race. But less than a score of men at 
the head, in their lust for world empire, plunged 
the nations into the maelstrom of hate and 
murder; and still almost the same few of the 
victors are planning another deal in their lust 
for empire, which cannot fail to drag what is 
left of the human race still deeper into a debacle 
of hate, murder, starvation and agony. 

Do you say this picture is overdrawn—pessi- 
mistie? Possibly you may conelude later that 
in reality it is relatively optiniistie. 

Jesus no doubt. referred to these times in His 
forecast (Matthew 24:21, 22): “For then shall 
be great tribulation such as was not since the 
veginning of the world [the present era of -0- 
ealled civilization] to this time, no. nor ever 
shall be; and except those days should be short- 
eued there should be no flesh be saved”. 

Jesus went on to sav that those days would be 
shortened—evidently by the eoming of the king- 
doin ot heaven tor which He taught His diseiples 
to pray. ‘This, instead of the British world 
empire, would be established and rule in all the 
earth, When peace, justice and love would 

(Concluded en page 13) 
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Age of Gold ¢s. Golden Age: By L. Smith 


a. Eprror:—In view of your very interest- 

ing article in a recent number of THe 
Gotpex Acg, entitled, “How to Profiteer,” I am 
sending reference to a few Seriptures recently 
called to my attention. The. deplorable condi- 
tions eaused by “profiteering” have brought 
much suffering to many; -but these Scriptures 
may bring a ray of comfort to some sad hearts, 
and inspire the hope that soon these conditions 
will change, when the Lord takes control of 
earth’s affairs. 

Some rich profiteers are referred to in a 
parable (Luke 12:16-20) as a “rich man”. 
“And he said, Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
un for many vonrs: take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry.” “But God said unto him, Thou 
fool, ‘his night [during the :lark night of the 
time of trouble] shall thy soul be required of 
thee; thea whose shali those things be which 
thou hast proviiled?” 

The Lori «oes not tell us in this parable 
whose thev shail be, and evidently the rich man 
did not know: for the Prophet David says 
(Psalm 39:6): “He heapeth up riches, and 
knoweth not who shall gather them’. 

Job also wes 2 provhet of the Lord: an he 
tells us something about it. (Joh 27:13 - 17) 
“This is the portion of a wicked man with God, 
and the heritate of oppressors, which ther shall 
receive of the Alhighty .... Though he heap 
typ silver as the dust, and prepare raiment as 
dhe clay. he mav prepare it, but the just shall 
put it on, and the tanvecent shall divide the 
silver.” 

Solomon. another prophet of the Lord, has a 
vor to say concerning this same subject. 
(Provezhs 15:22) *The wealth of the sinner is 
Init up for the just.” Also Proverbs 28:3: "He 


_that by usury and unjust gain increaseth his 


sabstanee, he shall gather it for hiin that will 


pity the poor.” 


The Prophet Joet tells us who it ts that will 
pity the poor. (Joel 2:18. 19) “Then will the 
Lord he jealous for his land, and pity his 
People. Behold. T will send vou corn and wine 
and oil, and ve shall he satisfied therewith: and 
I will no more make you a reproach among the 
heathen.” The Apostle James tells ns (James 
5:11): “Ye have heard of the patience of Joh, 
and have seen the end of the Lord. that the Lord 
is very pitiful and of tender merey”. 


‘ 








James also tells us of a class being chosen of 
the Lord to assist in bringing these blessings, to 
the world. (James 2:5) “Hearken, my beloved 
brethren. Hath not God chosen the puor of this 
world, rich in faith, heirs of the kingdom which 
he hath promised to them that love him?’ 

These are the saints, poor despised ones who, 
during this gospel age have walked in the foot- 
steps of Jesus, the meek and lowly One, in the 
narrow way of self-sacrifice, and who will, with 
their Lord, as a merciful and faithful High. 
Priest, have the privilege of assisting the world 
in walking up the highway of holiness in the 
Golden Age, mentioned by Isaiah in Chapter 35. 

So, seeing from the Lord's Word, that the 
masses of niankind are soon to reap the benefit 
ot those riches which are now being piled ap by 
the nrotiteers, let none envy them, but wait with 
patience until the Lord shall take contro! of 
earth’s affairs and rule for the blessing of all 
the willing ancl obedient. Let us observe also 
from the Lord's Word that proper principles of 
justice will operate in the dispensing of tho 
kingdom blessings. , 

The Psalmist says (Psalm 103: 13): “like as 
a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that reverence him.” Also Eeclesiastes 
2:26: “For God giveth to a nan that is good in 
his sight, wisdom, and knowledge and joy: bat 
to the sinner he giveth travail, to gather and to 
heay my, that he may give to him that is good 
herore Gro” 

‘this is the “Age of Gold” for a few, but the 
next will be the “Golden Age” for all. 














(on filed from page 12) 
prevail insteal of war, confusion, starvation 
and hate. . SF 
The miracles of moclern seientifie attainment - 
foreshadow, and the Word ot God proclaims that 
When this oll evil civilization (world) controllet 
by Satan perishes throygh its own inherent evil 
a new and really true civilization (world) will 
rise out of the ashes of the old not by super- 
natural, but by natural means, gradually devel- 
oping into a paradise more glorious than tnan 
ever dreamed Tfeaven to be—a restored Eilen, 
the earthly phase of the invisible, heavenly 
kingdom, ruled by Christ the invisible Ruler of 
all the new world instead of Satan, who now is 
the invisible ruler of this old evil civilization. 
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Lift Up the Standard: By L. D. Barnes 


r. Eprtor! I would commend your honesty. 

I could wish that your magazine might 

become a great journalistic mountain and 

fill the entire void or sphere of a lying, money- 

led press, doing flunky business to outworn 

interests derogatory to the good of mankind and 
doomed to pass away. 

The articles dealing with the subjects—What 
is Anarchy, The Negro Race, and The League of 
Nations—are examples of honesty and truthful- 
ness, seldom seen in any publication. Self-in- 
terest, pride, fear, dishonesty, stain the man- 
agement of them all with rare exceptions, as we 
perceive. The contrast is most unfavorable to 
the “kept press”. 

Few journals are ready to point out that mob 
violence, wherein thousands are seized with a 
desire to lynch a wrong-doer, is anarchy. Few 
will admit that any violation of established law 
is anarchy. 

Few are ready to aceord the Negroes their 
natural and legal rights or to concede that all 
nations are of one blood, made to dwell in peace. 

The discussion of The League of Nations is 
along the same line of open facts, “openly 
arrived at”. 

The President’s position has always heen 
untenable. His hold departure in leaving his 
office and assuming the entire world burden in 
disregard of the people's law-makers; his visit 
to the Pope of Rome in disregard of Protestant 
principles, to say nothing of respectahle pride, 
has placed the President in an wnenviable posi- 
tion. How different his course at Rome from that 
of Mr. Roosevelt, who held his Protestant nose 
high above the Vatican, and preserved the 
Protestant principles and traditions of freedom 
of speech and_action. No kissing of the Pope's 
foot for him; though Mr. Wilson. out of respect 
for the Pope’s enmity to the King of Italy, 
obeyed “Benedict’s orders” to drive from the 
king’s palace to “the American embassy first, 
and then drive to the Vatican”. The President's 

course not only brought upen him the combined 
opposition of the people. as shown in the elee- 
tion of a Republican Congress to cross Wilson's 
way, but doubtless divine providence overruled 
in the entire matter. The nation that patronizes 
Rome is on troublous ground: and the man who 
courts Rome’s favor finds less and less of the 
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favor of God. At every turn the President has 
met a bear, with troubles from coast to coast— 
troubles in his own party and outside of it. 

The stormy career of the League and the 
President’s efforts to make peace suggest many 
Seriptures: “He taketh the wise in their own 
eraftiness”. “He disappointeth the devices of 
the crafty, so that their hands cannot perform 
their bidding.”—Job 5: 13, 12. ‘ 

It is lamentable, and a sure sign of decay, 
when for political prestige rulers ‘pander to 
Rome and surrender a people’s liberties to the 
worst enemy of all liberty. No wonder+the Lord 
has confused and confounded the operators of 
such baseless procedure and set at naught their 
operations as the work of mice! 

Here in the Peace Conference were the leaders 
of the leading nations—‘“the big four” of the 
world. Here the great state churches of Europe 
were represented. 

The President is a member of ‘one of the lead- 
ing Protestant sects and said to be an honorary 
member of the Knights of Columbus. The best 
of every system was represented hy the Presi- 
dent, vet “God was not in all their thoughts”. 

In contrast to this Godless procedure please 
note the following from Washington’s Inaugural 
address, 1789: 

“It would be peculiarly improper to omit in this first 
official act my fervent supplications to that Almighty 
Being who rules over the universe, who presides in the 
councils of nations, and whose providential aids can 
supply every human defect, that His benediction may 
cousecrate to the liberties and happiness of the people 
of the United States a government instituted by them- 
selves for these essential purposes ; and may enable every 
justrument emploved in the administration to execrte 
with success the functions allotted to its charge. In 
tendering this homage to the Great Author of every 
public and private good, T assure myself that it expresses 


your sentiments not less that my own, nor those of my - 


tellow-citizens less than either, No people can be bound 
to acknowledge and adore the invisible Hand which 
conducts the affairs of men more than the people of the 
United States. Every step by which they have advanced 
to me character of an independent nation seems to have 
been distinunished by some token of Providential agency, 
and in the system of their united government the tran- 
awl deliberations and voluntary consent of so many 
distinct communities from which the event has resulted, 
cannot be compared with the means by which most 
governments have been established without some return 
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of pious gratitude, along with an humble anticipation 
‘of the future blessing w hich the past scems to presage.” 

at this early day Rome had not poisoned the 
‘American ideals of religion and liberty. Her 
destructive influence had not spread. But the 


great French general, Lafayette, feared it and 


. Bctions.. 
. progress, 


‘ yemarked that if the liberties of America were 


ever destroyed it would be at the hands of 
Rome! 

Phe world’s finpe fs not in any league of 
It is said that thirty wars are now in 
and the League is powerless to sup- 
press them. It makes no eifort to do so. 

Blind leaders have led the world into a ditch, 
and there it must learn its lessons. In a dark 


‘ nieht when no man ean work, when every man’s 


he {Rr FEpitor:—I am appreciating the 
- 


hend will be against his neighhor, as the Serip- 
tures “eclare, then man’s extremity in the last 
ditch will hecome God’s onportunity, and in His 
orn way He will exalt Himself among the 
hecthen, worklwide. 
Enxiering the Golden Age By C. B. Shutt 
“idea” 
of the Golllen Age. Surely the long-looked- 
about us; and I wish to 
ecncratulate you cn the foresightodness dis- 
plored in putting the “idea” into conerete form 
and giving it oui to the people. I am very 
Ride‘ impressed with the effect of your effurts 
to connect the varion: happenings throughout 
the world with the change of the dispensation 
now at band. 

I am employ od in a peo marron SHOP, 


fo> evidences are all 


of oT: HE e “aren AGE: and the; Tel 
in sires them to look for better things just 
atcad Keep up the geod caret I wish the 
Gotosy ..an Magazine haci access to evety home 
in the world. Absolutely all men ere looking 
for a change to come, and soon. If the “idea” 
of the Golden Age can be thoroughly impressed, 
it will go a long way toward preparation for 
the incoming blessings. 

Nowhere does the evidence that we are in 
the day of “visitation” show quite so plainly to 
us as it does from the iHumination of the hith- 
erto dark savings of our Lord and His apostles, 
as well as the prophets. In the light shining 
from the pages of the Gotpen Ack Magazine, 
many of those perplexing savings reeorded in 
the Bible are becoming reasonable, really belitev- 
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able! And if it is true, as the Good Book sayd, 
that the light is to shine more and more unto 
the “perfect day”, then if Hght is flooding and 
illuminating the things that have never been 
understood, to my mind it is indisputable proof 
that we are entering the real Golden Age. 


Then take those hitherto mysterious, unez:- 
plainable yet fascinating books—The Revela- 
tion, The Song of Songs and the prophecy of 
Ezekiel! They have hecome so reasonable and 
understandable from the golden glow of light 
radiating from the pages of an unpretentious 
book called “The Finished Mystery’, that nearly 
everyhody can get inspiration and instruction 
as well as warning from those wondrous symbols, 
pictures and code messages. And the publishers 
of this book announce a magazine edition of this 
untold wealth for twenty cents! ! Surely no 
proiiteering here! It will be to the everlasting 
profit of everyone who reads this remarkable 
book. Its authors claim no special inspiration, 
but modestly say that the “due time” having 
come, the seals are broken and the message 
unfolds: and that they hut wrote what they saw. 
and heard. I wish, Mr. Editor, you would 
recommen this wonderful book to your readers. 


‘Tt will heln them to see that 


The time is at hand, 

The Geklen Age is at the door! 
Open wide the cates, 

And Ict the King of Glory in! 


A knowledge of these things is evidently 
necessary in order that we may act intelligently. 
For instance, how could any one codperate in the 
treating of the “winepress” of Revelation 16:18 
unless he have a knowledge—a mental illuimina- 
tion, if you please—of the meaning of those 
symbols and of the things they symbolize? ‘Seal 
not the sayings of the prophecy of those books’ 
—the time is at hand. Open the columns of THe 
Gotoeyx Acr so that it may really be “an angel 
standing in the sun”, pouring forth the golden 
lieht that will disnel the noxious vapors of self- 
ishness now so completely enveloping the earth! 


“Tell the whole world these blessed tidings : 
Speak of the time of rest that nears: 
Tell the oppressed of every nation 
Jubilee lasts a thonsand’ years.” 
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Not Enough Gold 7 


[ee problem of the reputéd scarcity of gold 
would be solved if the Dayton, Kentucky, 
doctor should take it into his head to make more 
gold than he has been making out of cheap 
‘metals. Doctor Rees says he can transmute 
’ other things into gold, if they are kept “het up” 
long enough; but no information has come out 
of the State as to how long the fires must be kept 
-going, or how much coal is required at $15 per 
ton. But if a yellow deluge should overflow thé 
boundaries of Kentucky, more problems would 
‘be set up than the transmutation could solve. 
For one thing, the question of the maintenance 
of the gold stock of the United States would be 
answered once and forever. No longer would it 
disturb financial tranquility to see the gold 
reserve depleted in one year by $292,796,000; for 
the financiers’ dream would be of a hetter world 


where there would be enough less of the 


mammon of unrighteousness to enable the busi- 
ness world to keep afloat. For gold would not 
be worth the meagre $9 an ounce in purchasing 
power it is now, as against the $20.67 it is 
supposed to be worth to keep the dollar’s worth 
at par; the difficulty would he to give the metal 
away, to find bins to keep it in, or reservoirs to 
hold the Kentucky deluge, or that other yellow 
flood which may yet come from the 60-mile ridge 
of gold near Kalgoorlie, in Western Australia. 

From London come hints that gold is rising 
in value. This is probably based on the fact 
that the cost of producing it is going up, above 
the point at which a profit can be made by selling 
the product of the mines. In America gold 
nines are closing at what is terined an alarming 
-rate. Many mines will never open because of 
the cost of pumping out the water and putting 
in new timbering: mining eamps are dead; 
cities once dependent on the mines are depopu- 
lated; and skilled miners by the thousand are 
out of work. 

The manifest effect of the scarcity of an 
-article is to raise its value in comparison with 
other articles: that is. it takes more of the other 
articles to secure the same quantity, and con- 
versely less of the first article to get the same 
amount of the others. Expressed in other 
terms—for gold ix monev—a rise in the price of 
gold would cause an inerease in the value of the 
present 29-cent dellar, so that it might become a 


50-cent dollar, a 75-cent dollar, and ultimately a 
100-cent dollar. The relation between 
conling scarcity of the precious metal and the 
cost of living is obvious—that the cost, as meas- 
ured in money, would decline until it became 
normal. : 

But a movement of any kind in the value of 
money is a problem-producer; for who would 
have the authority to command the rising gold 
dollar te stop going up? If the gold in the 


dollar reached a premium and became worth,’ 


say, $1.10, every gold coin to be found would 
make its way to the melting pot to be sold fora 
profit, much as silver has done in France and 
England, and the silver dollar in this country. 
That the banks and the government have cor- 
nered the gold supply might then become more 
fortunate than it now appears; for there is so 
little gold in the possession of the common 
people that few could take a profit that way. 
Much of the gold produced goes into manufac- 
ture for people that like to wear gold-plated or 
solid decorations upon their clothes or persons. 
Last year the gold mined in the United States 


the . 


was worth $58,000,000, while what went into 


mantfacturing was $21,848,800 more, or $79,- 
848,800. <At that rate, it is only a question of 
time when a}l the gold in the country would be 
used up and none left for monetary purposes, if 
none were imported. With new nationalities 
rousing from dormaney all over the world, and 
calling for gold to back up their currency, to 
sav nothing of the demand from Great Britain 
and Europe, the need for more gold was never 
more pressing. In the face of falling world 
production, it will need something like the Ken- 
tucky miracle, properly subjected to government 
control and supervision, to keep the gold river 
at the regular $20.67-an-ounce level. 

The Federal Reserve managers state that at 
New Year's, 1919, they had 60 cents in gold for 
every dollar of Federal Reserve money: but by 
the next New Year's this had gone down to 50.3 


eehts. Onee or twiee in 1920 the gold reserve 


dipped below the 40-cent legal minimum—of . 


course, without getting any manager into 
jail—and if this should happen again too mueh, 
er too often, or too long, they fear for the eonti- 
denee of the publie in the curreney issued under 
this plan, At any rate, nothing is more urgently 






needed than more gold from the mines or else- 
where; and the proposal has heen for the 
Government to get hold of more gold, by putting 
a tax of 50 cents per pennyweight of fine gold in 
all articles sold after a certain date, from which 


fund $10 an ounce would be paid as a bonus to. 


the producer of new gold. Only in this way, 
declare the hankers, can the gold back of the 
currency be kept up to the 40~cent level; other- 
wise the financiers and economists think that 
some other monetary unit must be found than 
the legal 25.8 grains of gold to the dollar. Ina 
future article THr Gortprx Ace may discuss 
some of the proposed hases, other than gold, for 
the money system of the country. 
A monetary svstem is all right as long as the 
unit remains unchanged. But when the unit 
starts see-sawing up and down, as the value of 
gold has heen doing, and still threatens to do, 
all kinds of troubles are engendered, from high 
- cost of living to the perplexities of Federal 
Reserve managers. Something must he done 
soox; the problems of unrest that hang in some 
. Measure on the value of gold in comparison with 
other articles, will not wait for ponderous delib- 
erations and snail-like action. Indeed, it is true 
that, considering the ponderosity and dignity of 
-bankers, there is little hope that any one will 
make the necessary moves actually to remedy 
existing financial conditions. According to the 
Bible, they will not; for the world is right now 
at the final end of the age during which such 
things have been possible. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the Golden Age will immediately begin, 
with its infinitely better arrangements in every 
_ department of existence: and no doubt many 
‘a conscientious and tired hanker will welcome 
the day when he can drop his often too-heavy 
hurden of responsibility annd get out again into 
the free air that he enjoved when a hoy, and into 
the liberty that will be common property in 
those days. 


Protection Against Deadly Gases 
ANY a person has given up his life in the 
Tumes of carbon menoxide from a house 
furnaee or stove. Others have lost theirs fram 
illuminating a poisonous constituent of 

which is often carbon monoxide. 

A new means of discovering the presence of 
this deadly gas, which causes innumerable 


: 
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deaths in mines, has heen perfected by Pro- 
fessor C. R. Hoover, of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

During the war the properties of carbon mon- 
oxide were extensively investigated with a view. 
to its employment for slaughtering Germans. 
and Austrians; but owing to the difficulties of . 
condensing and transporting the gas, the project 
was abandoned. 


Its presence in mines, emplacements and | 


shafts‘has heen detected hy taking into such | 
places a canary bird, as this little creature, 


being particularly susceptible to the gas, falls 
at once into a faint when this gas is present. 


The new detector will reduce the market for © 


canary birds: for it is a delicate scientific instru- 
ment which records, not merely the presence of 
the monoxide, but the quantity in the air. It 
consists of a small glass tube filled with a 
mixture of an iodine salt. pumice stone, and 
fuming sulphurie acid. When the contaminated 
air is admitted to the tube the contents turn 
green, the depth of the color indicating the 
presence and percentage of the poisonous gas. 
There is an indicator which records with scien- 


tifie accuracy the exact proportion of the injur- : 


ious vapor. 


The new detector can be lowered by a string 
into shafts, and then withdrawn for examina- 
tion, before any one is permitted to enter. It is 
of special value in the iron and steel industries, 
in gas manufacture, for fire departments, and 
in mine rescue work. 

Professor Hoover’s contrivance can be used 
in conjunction with a new type of gas mask 
which counteracts the effects of earbon men- 
oxide, and is patterned after the army gas mask 
developed by the Chemical Wartare Service in 
the World War. 


The coal miners will weleome such a device; 
tor it will enhance the safety of the mines, and 
reduce the deaths of four men per million tons 
mined that have prevailed, to sav nothing of the 
distressing accidents not resulting in death. 

By such means man is gradually earrving out 
the divine command to “subdue the earth’, 
(Cienesis 1:28) and the other propheey that in 
God's holy kingdom, the Golden Age, no one 
shall he injured in accidents or otherwise.— 
Tsaiah 65: 25. 


| 
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Horse Sense: 


S\NE. of the first requisites in training a 
0 horse is the ability to determine his 
natural disposition; i. e., his natural inclinations 
or, in short, how he is likely to act under differ- 
ent circumstances. One unable to judge his 
horse’s disposition is apt to do the wrong thing, 
or the right thing at the wrong time. What 
‘would cause one horse to act a certain way 
might cause another to act just the opposite. 
owever, the above mentioned requirement is 
not at all difficult to develop. Men who have 
tlong been in the business of horse training have 
‘classified horses with reference to disposition 
‘ander four general heads; and all horses come 
under one of these heads or under two of them 
combined. Thus it is comparatively easy for 
the mere amateur to classify his animal by 
: observing the general outline of the head and 
‘then placing it in the particular class under 
| which it comes. 
' The first avenue of communication between 
man and horse is the sense of touch. For in- 
_ Stance, the stroke of the whip means to the 
horse, “Go on”. Later on the mere motion of 
. the whip means the same thing and finally the 
voice. will cause the horse to move forward, as 
' when we say, “Get up”. Punishment must he 
administered in such a way that the impression 
‘left on the horse is that it was his disobedience 
that caused it. The more deeply it can be im- 
‘pressed upon his mind that disobedience brings 
its own punishment, the greater will be our 
control over him. The seeret of making any 
horse do just what you want him to do is to 
panish him for doing the wrong thing and caress 
him for doing the right thing. This is the theory 
upon which successful horse-breaking and all 
the difficult trick feats are based. 

The mature colt which has not previously 
been handled is quite easy to train, since he haz 
formed no bad habits( the result of improper 
training) and is not conscious of his own mus- 
cular power. <All we need to do is to make the 
proper impressions whieh by repetition beeome 
habits, and we have a properly trained animal 
that can be relied on at all times. Yet the out- 
law reqitires more than mere training. Hé must 
first he subdued: for he has learned his strength. 
He must learn that man is his master, and this 
ean he done only by making the proper impres- 
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sions at the right time. The worst outlaw known 
can be made perfectly reliable by applying the 
general principles laid down in the foregoing 
paragraphs. A horse that will stop perfectly still 
at the command “Whoa!” and stand until the ~ 
signal to start is given is the only safe animal 
to drive; and he ean be mace thus safe only by 
intelligent and proper training. 

As a typical outlaw we cite the ease of 
“Flash”. This Missouri man-eating stallion was 
an outlaw and killer with a reputation spreading 
over several states. He was a Kentnueky thor- 
oughbred, descending from a tong list of man- 
eaters, and stood almost sixteen hands. He 
was noted for his extreme viciousness and his 
incurable desire to kill his keepers. His was 
thought to be a hopeless case until a trainer 
who used more brains than brawn bought him. 
After a few short lessons he was mace perfeetly 
retiahle and is now doing uscful work. 

By reason of the Adamic fall mankind has 
been greatly impaired, both mentally and physi- 
cally. Ceasing, to a great extent, to continue to 
use his God-given power to reason man has in 
a great many instances resorted to brute force 
to accomplish his purposes; and this has re- 
sulted in many unhappy experiences. Men as 
well as innocent women and children have been 
the victims of many serious and fatal ranaways, 
ete., all caused by a poorly trained horse. 

Now the light of truth is being shed more and 
more upon every phase vf human activity, as the 
Seriptures foretold it would in the end of the 
age. Adam was ariginally given perfeet eontrol 
over the animal creation, Yet the power he pos- 


sessed over them was not magnetic, hut the re-._ 


sult of bis superior brain power and his ability 
to reason. Driven from his perfeet home he 
was compelled by the force of- circumstances 
to seek a livelihood in the imperfeet earth. At 
first no doubt he lived ou roots and herbs. Later, 
the Hesh of animals was used. This no doubt 
instilled into them a fear of ian. Likewise, 
some of the animals finding insufficient nourtsh- 
ment in the undeveloped earth began to prev’ 
upon the grass-eating animals; and thus the 
struggle for life has continued down to this day. 
However, God promises that shortly His foot 
stool (the earth) shall be mace glorious and that 
then nothing shall “hart or destrov’, This is 
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‘the Golden Age about which the poets have sung 
and for which many noble hearts have longed. In 
that age of blessing, now at the door, “the cow and 
the bear shall feed; and their young ones shall 
jie down. together: and the lion shall eat straw 
Jike the ox” (Isaiah 11:7) and “the wolf and 
the lamb shall feed together”. (Isaiah 65:25) 
The Scriptures just quoted eall to mind, too, 
that French and German nationalities will dwell 
together in Alsace-Lorraine in peace; for the 
nations “shall learn war no more”.—Mieah 4: 3. 
ee . 


Plant Good Seed By A. L. Paschalt 
ONE of the many valuable projects urged by 
federal and state departments of agricul- 
ture: for better and greater crop production is 
erop standardization and seed selection in the 
field.. For several years this has been one of 
the principal projects of county demonstration 
agents and experiment station experts. 
s.. Farmers have discovered that hybrid or 
ed seeds produce small yields, even though 
the first year cross of two pure varicties may 
sometimes result:in larger yields. In planting 
such crosses results are far from satisfactory. 
ki However, in his desire to find some more pro- 


etive kinds of seed, and heing anxious to try” 


out varieties which are so highly praised in seed 
catalogues, the farmer will often plant several 
varieties of the same easily hybridizing crops 
such as corn, etc., not taking expert advice. 
y AS many as nine varicties of corn have heen 
planted on a small field of ten acres. Such a 
mixture was not as salable as a pure strain, and 
the farmers had 10 good seed the next year. 

&.. The purpose of the experiment stations is to 
Steaua for the farmers the special variety of 
each crop best suited to each locality and pur- 
‘pose and the best methods of producing and 
handling that crop—or crops. In many com- 
‘munities the farmers have also determined this. 
x After the best variety of each crop is deter- 

nined upon, then, instead of the farmer’s plant- 

g different varieties and producing mixtures, 
it is better that a community standard be de- 
‘sided upon and each farmer grow that kind and 
then iniprove the variety by selecting seed from 
ithe hest plants, while still in the field. Where 
‘gach standardization and field selection with 
‘corn has heen carried out for only five years the 
_ ferop yield was almost doubled. 
fgg, The same principle which applies to crops 
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also applies to livestock. Some have: thou 
that by crossing a Jersey breed of cows; W 
produce milk rich in butterfat, but relativelg 
small amount, with Holstein, which produeg 
a larger quantity of milk but poorer in quali 
the results would be a breed or hybrid w 
would combine the best of both—quantity of 4 
Mfolstein and quality of the Jersey. But 
peated demonstrations prove that the resu 
the cross generally produces cows which: 
the quantity of the Jersey and quality-of 
Holstcin—reversion to the original poorer, 3 
How wonderful is the law of nature, whie 
really the manifestation of the law of God tag 
of God’s laws are perfect, upright and: 
When will mankind seek to know and obsergmy 
these laws instead of evading them or trying ag 
substitute those of their own making—to_ thers 
hurt? We are glad to know that it is not Jorge 
for in the Golden Age—now heing ushered’t 
the law of God will be the only law, and: 
law will be administered firmly, but lovingly; ‘ 
our glorified King, our Savior, as the great High a 
Priest, assisted by His faithful followers‘: Hig 
body, the true church; for then the new co 
nant, as stated in Jeremiah 31: 31 - 34,. will 
His law will be written in. 
hearts of the people; all shall know Him .andg 
serve Him with one accord. “The earth ‘shall 
vield its increase” easily, and “the deserts’ hlo: 
som as the rose”. eikee 
TIearken to the law of God which was gi 
to the nation of Israel concerning the keepi 
of seed and livestock pure: “Thou shalt not lets 
thy cattle gender with a diverse kind: thou-shalt§ x 
not sow thy field with mingled seed . ”-( 
vitieus 19:19) The Bible also tells us that thes 
things were shadows of things to cofne and were 
written aforetime for our admonition, on whom 
the ends of the ages have met. So we find state ig 
in our Lord’s great parable in the thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew that “the field is the: world"a 
and that the sced is the Word of God; also in thag 
sane chapter Ile explains the parable, of the 
wheat and tares—“the good seed are the- cehilg 
dren of the kingdom”. The Lord and His spé i 
cial messengers have sown the seed—the Words 
of God—and the children of the kingdom havea 
received it into pure and honest hearts and haveg 
heen and are bringing forth good fruit. a a 
The children of the wicked one have alae: sow 


seed—human-made church creeds and doctrinesa 
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A New Eni: 


‘¥ F THE increase in the number of inventions, 
or the rate at which they are issued yearly, 
indicates anything in regard to the opening up 
‘of the incoming new era, then there is an approx- 
"Imate method of finding the time of its begin- 
ning. All great changes have small beginnings, 
‘and take place more or less gradually at first. 
‘The period of invention and progress is no 
exception to the rule. However, it is but one 
phase of the mighty change which is taking place 
in all of the world, making every thing different 
from what we had ever dreamed, in preparation 

bs for the Golden Age. 
~~~. Almost all of the present commercial machin- 

__ ery has been invented in the past 45 years. This 

: gtartling fact is seen to be true, when one 

‘ remembers that the Centennial Exposition at. 
Philadelphia in 1876 marks about the beginning 
of the inventive and commercial era. It was in 
this year that Bell invented the telephone and 
_ exhibited it for the first time. Before that year, 
only a few far-reaching improvements had 
taken place: such as the printing press, steam 
engine, telegraph and a few other minor ones. 

If one looks around today and counts the big 
inventions which have been far-reaching in 
changing the conditions of the world, in prepar- 
ation for a new era of blessings for humanity, 
he will see that they have been invented since 
the Centennial Exposition in 1876. It is hardly 
neceszary to enumerate them; for even the 
young people of today can remember when many 
of these big discoveries were made. The inven- 
tion of the flving machine, wireless telephone 
and telegraph, moving - picture. automobile, 
electric train, electrie light and eleetrie ma- 
chinery for home and factory, phonograph, 
typewriter, X-ray, ete., ete, are all within the 
memory of the present generation. 

People have heen inventing ever since history 
began; but there has been no sudden accelera- 
tion to the rate at which it took place, no tre- 
mendous increase in the output stream of inven- 
tions, until reeent vears. It is possible to find 
about when this sudden change took place. when 
this inventive era hegan, by recourse to the 
Patent Office records. 

The best way to visualize this concept or idea 
is to see it pictured ina plot. A plot of the data 


meng 





By R. B. Abbott 


obtained from the Patent reports consists of a- 
eurve, drawn to seale, showing the number of 
patents issued up to any date as far as the --.. 
records go. Years are marked off along a hori- 
zontal line, and the number of patents issued up 

to any year is marked off in a vertical direction. . 

The curve passes through the points thus indi- - 
eated, and thus shows graphically how many 





patents were issued before any given date. ae 
The curve follows °~ 
: - very closely along & 
ae the horizontal, line. 
z until a sudden up-  * 
g ward turn starts it =~ 
3 on a steep upward > 
§ ; trend. This hend — 


shows the approxi- 
mate time of the he- 
ginning of this era 
; of invention and in- te 
crease of mechanical achieveinent. This sudden | * 
upward turn is located about ten years before. =. 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876; the bend is. 
completed and the curve is started in its upward - 
direction by 1872, four vears before the Centon- 
nial Exposition and 6,000 years. after the 
creation of Adam. ; 

Another plot shows the same thing perhaps 
better than the one above mentioned. Instead 
of nvasuring off the total number of patents 
issued up to any vear in 2 vertical direction, 
suppose only the rate atowhich ther are issuel— 
nainely, the wumher per vear—is measured off 
in the vertical direction, and a cutved line drawn 
through the points thus indicated. This carve.” 
has a sharp bend in it, and is the steepest where 
the rate wax suddenly aceelerated: that is, where 
the speecding-up process began. 

This era of invention has introduced lahor- 
saving machinery of all kinds. Man and beast 
have been doing the labor of humanity sinee 
Adam. For six milleuniums, therefore, man has 
“eaten his bread by the sweat of his brow” 
according te the sentence pronounced upon 
Adam and the human race. The seventh Millen- 9 os 
nium, however. bids fair to have the sentence 
gradually removed by the wise application of 
labor-saving machinery when properly applied 
in the coming Gulden Age. 
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Lime as a Remedy 


sh HL human body is composed, it is stated, of 
about fourteen elementary substances. If 
itese are present in the proper proportions, 
there is likely to be reasonably good health; if 
one or more of them are deficient, there may be 
ailments which stubbornly resist efforts to 
subdue them. 


One of the more common lacks in the system 
is that of lime. The deficiency often causes 
distressing symptoms, which may be acute or 
chronic. The person may he in ill-health without 
being able to ascertain the cause, ancl may suffer 
in a variety of ways; for lime is a constituent of 
bone, muscle and nerve, to say nothing of the 
various important glands of the body. A low 
percentage of lime lays the hody open to infec- 
tion, because the tissues are weak and lack their 
usual resisting power to the germs or hacteria 
which cause certain diseases. Without the right 
amount of lime, convalescence and recovery may 
prove slow or impossible. 

Cases of convulsions in children may he owing 
to deficiency in lime. Other troubles attrib- 
utable in part at least to this cause are insomnia, 
acid excess, poor digestion, insanity, liver 
trouble, kidney affections, heart trouble, female 
disorders, nervous prostration, nervousness, 
indigestion, dyspepsia, neuritis, neurasthenia, 
and rheumatism. 

‘According to the Medical Record, many such 
cases improve markedly when treated with one 


or more of the salts of calcium (lime). The 
theory is stated thus: : 
“Approximately, calcium constitutes 50% of the 


inorganic matter of bone: as compared with magnesium 
it is in the proportion of 1 part to 3 in muscwar tissue, 
and 1 part to 10 in the central nervous system, and this 
is prohably true of nerve <tructures throughout the body. 
“Now suppose the calcium content of the blood stream: 
is diminished 40%. it follows that the tissues. including 
nerve tissue, are heing drawn upon and unable to meet 
the demand. When the central nervous svstem or any 
part of its mechanism. the muscles. the bone structure. 
or the xlandular including the ductless 
glands, are robhed of thetr essential chemical consti- 
tuent. their normal function is arrested or destroved. 


appendaes, 


Calcium depletion of the tissues is brought about by 
chemical deviation, incident to disordered function, 
which vives rise to acid excess; aud this harks back to 


dietary deficiency and coincident or consecutive impair- : 


ment of the digestive capacity. 


“To the layman, dietary deficiency simply means lack 
of focd, but to the intelligent physician it has a far- 
reaching significance. For example, when the physi- 
cians connected with an orphan asylum in New York 
found scurvy making serious inroads on their patients, 
with orange juice unobtainable, they resorted to canned: 
tomatoes, and it was demonstrated that tomato juice 
answered every purpose. But the children would not 
have been susceptible to scurvy had their dietary heen 
properly proportioned. 


“Tt is not sufficient that a person has all the food he 
wants; for we know that many such persons suffer from 
hunger. 
thing, and it is this sense that gives them 2 constant 
craving for something they know not what. The hunger 
sense has frequently heen so pronounced in hospital 
patients that the medical attendants seriously consid- 
cred sending them to an asylum, all because of the 
mistaken notion that starvation will cure 
when the disordered mentality may be traced directly 
to dietary deficiency. 


“It must be perfectly clear to the most superficial 
observer that ur:uitaiii: food, no matter how it is pre- 
pared or eaten, will cventually disturb the. digestive 
apparatus, say the stomach or the intestinal tract. Thus 
we have decomposition of animal foods in the stomach 
and fermentation of the starchy foods in the intestine; 
and if the stomach is dilatory, or unable to perform its 
functions in digesting all the animal foods introduced, 
this partially digested and decomposing food ix carried 
along to the lower bowel, where microbian Jige-tion 
takes place. It is under such conditions that narierts 
complain of fetid breath. In these circumstances, the 
liver is called upon to perform extra work in destroying 
or oxidizing the poisons thus formed; but after-a while 
this organ also complains. and unless it receives hetter 
treatment it rebels, in the form of inflammation or 
abcess. ; 

“When starchy foodstuffs are taken in abundance, with 
er without fats, the tendency is to create corpulency. 
But this is rather a disadvantage than a benefit, and in 
time is hound to react, because the normal canahilities 
for manipnlating fat. sugar, and starch are ovcrtayed 
and the artificial -trueture falls to the ground like a 
house of cards. Along comes influenza, typhoid fever, 
ervsipelas, a sueegssion of boils. or a carbunele. or even 

a slight (!)-ailment like tonsilitis: and it is like throw- 
ing a monkey wrench into the machinery.” 


No special dietary on a starvation hasis is 
recommended for people’ suffering from many 
such ailments; but one of plenty of food contain- 


disegsa— 


21° 


In other words the body tissues lack some-_ 


- 
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‘ing the proper amount of the minerals in their 
natural shape, as in whole wheat, vegetables not 
‘having the salts boiled out, good meats, fruits, 
and other foods permitted by the cook to retain 
their life-sustaining elements. In cases where 
the deficiency is marked, almost immediate 
‘relief is often obtained by taking calcium sul- 
phide, iodide or carbonate in such amounts and 
proportions as a physician would pzescribe. 

It is considered by many progressive people 
that the next great advance in the healing art 


_may be in the direction of prevention and cure 


b am 
& went) 


ook 


_of disease and preservation of health by proper 
food. That this will be understood in the near 
future there can be little doubt. If the money 
now spent in studying and investigating the 
effects of poisons were put into reliable research 
into the effects of food, progress might be made 
more rapidly—but the doctor is too often wedded 
to serums. In the Golden Age the prolongation 
of life and the general upbuilding of health will 
be due in large measure to the better knowledge 


* of the feeding of foods and minerals that make 


for the proper balance of the elements compos- 
ing a normal body. 


Save Flour and Money By Philip Naget 
HA times are not passed. They have only 
begun. Get a small family grist mill—s$3 to 


: to $5 should purchase one. Then buy your grain 


from farmers direct. That is the cheapest way. 
Or you can buy from a dealer or a local mill at 
about one-half the price of flour; and the same 
is true of corn and cornmeal. 

Grind your flour at home, as thousands of 
families now do. It is healthier, purer, handier, 
and most of all costs you only about one-half or 

"one-fourth of store flour prices. Make your 
‘breakfast foods and all meals and hake your 
biscuits, gems, cakes and bread from flour made 
from your own grindings. Home ground grains 
n-ake the best mush of all. 

‘Stop making the food profiteer richer, return 
to nature and live nearer the right way. There 
is no immediate need of starving to death if you 
learn economy along every line. 


Nerve and Strength-Building Food 
By S. H. Goy 
C*8 with raisins are good for weak, nerv- 
ous people. and especially those inclined 
to suffer from constipation. In order to give 
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the oat-mush a palatable flavor, into one quart 
of boiling water put half a cup of good seedless 
raisins, with two cups of oatmeal, a small tea- 
spoonful of salt; boil half an hour in a double 
boiler. It is well to cook this at night, so that it 
can be warmed quickly the next morning. 


Mother of Thirty Children 

rs, Vircitnta NeaL, a Negro woman now 

living one-half mile out of Ashdown, 
Arkansas, is the mother of thirty children, of 
whom eleven are living. Married at seventeen 
years of age, she has given birth three times to 
quadruplets, twice to triplets, three times to 
twins and six times to individuals. The last 
child, who is now six years old, was born when 
she was thirty-nine years of age. 

The mother of these children worked out, and 
still works out, to feed and clothe the kiddies 
that have come to her. Many women who have 
given birth to quadruplets or triplets have 
received presents from all parts of the country, 
and it ean hardly be said that they did not need 
gifts. But this poor woman was not of the right 
color and has had to fight her battle unaided, so 
our correspondent tells us. 

In Bible times they used to have some good- 
sized families; but the children -were not all 
borne by one mother. Abijah had twenty-two 
sons, and sixteen daughters, but he had fourteen 
wives. Abdon had forty sons; number of wives 
not stated. Ibsan had thirty sons and thirty 


daugiters; number of wives not stated. Gideon 
had seventy sons and “many wives”. Ahab had 
seventy sons; number of wives not stated. 


Rehoboam had twenty-eight sons and sixty 
danghters, but they were divided among sev- 
enty-eight mothers. 

Merv. Neal, so far as we know, has a worid’s 
record for motherhood, If any of THE GoLpeNn 
Ace readers have heard of anything surpassing 
it, please send particulars, as it is a subject of 
human interest. Please do not think that we 
are advocating such iamilies. In these davs of 
the high cust of living most parents find they 
have about all they can take care of if they have 
a very small brood. We expect to see families 
decrease in size until, toward the end of the 
Golden Age, births will cease altogether, as is 
implied in the hundred years trial of all, men- 
tioned in Isaiah 63; 20, 


ee 
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bilot cor, the Elements 


“Lee ancients recognized four basic elements 
in the cosmogony of things—air, earth, fire, 
and water. They also connected these with 
- basic elements of character, though it does not 
appear whether they carried the analogy further. 
Air corresponds, without any violence done to 
the fitness of things, to yellow in color, light in 
life, wisdom in character, buoyaney in conduct, 
cheerfulness in disposition, and hope among the 
graces. 
that draws the crocuses from the ground in 
Spring; it is the same yellow air in Sunmer 





A 


Grom 


that ripens the grains and fruits, for the bluish | 


gray days have no ripening power. The yellow, 
bright days are the cheerful ones, everytime. 


= 
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WATER FIRE 
Water finds analogy in blue as to color, 
shadow in life, justice in character, stability or 


dignity in-conduct, reticence in disposition, and 


EARTH 


‘faith among the graces. .As justice is the great 
stabilizer, so is water the great stahilizing 
medium among human needs. It modifies a 
fever, tends to equalize the temperature of the 
globe, and its continued presence in the form of 
rain or dew has actually contributed to all the 
periods of brilliant human achievement and 
development which the world has known. It is 


~ .used as a Scriptural figure of justice and bless- 


ing for the people. 

Fire correlates with red in color, action in 
lite, love in character, vivacity in conduct, affa- 
hilitvy in disposition, and charity among the 
graces. Fire is the moving element in the 
physical world as love is the motive principle 
in hunan experience—love. even though per- 
verted into velf-love, or else love for an improper 
ob jeet, 

Earth parallels black in color, inertness in 
life, force in character, statie in conduet, and 
taciturnity in disposition. The earth is the 
Means by which, perhaps it were more accurate 
‘to xav the ageney without which the other ele- 
ments could not operate in connection with 


It is the yellowness in the atmosphere . 


human affairs. So power is not, strietly :r> 
ing, a characteristic, but is rathera cars: ‘t:  - 
performance in connection with th: Loe 
elements of character. 


Ho! All Ye Taxpayers! 


1%. YOUR personal income over $1,000, or _ 
$2,000? Are you wearied with figuring the . 
income tax, the state tax, the poor tax, the 
school tax, the excess profit tax, the county tax,. 
the road tax, the dog tax, the charity tax, the 
graft tax?—<Are you laden with figures that 
profit nothing, and make trouble with the tax — 
collector? Then change your belongings into 
portable form and come to Orsa; for i in that 
village there are no taxes. - 

The traveler that wishes: to jeave nothing 
unseen in the world, should not overlook ‘the 
quaint little taxless community about two hun- 
dred miles northwest of Stockholm. Once the 
peasants paid taxes like other common people; 
but now they have become uncommon people, 
heause of the canniness of the generation just 
finishing its work. 

Orsa was a peasant village of no account in 
the midst of Swedish forests. The woods were 
worthless to the people, until strangers came 
and offered small sums for the lumber. Then 
the woodland near the village was divided up 
among the people. Some soll theirs for a song, 
and squandered the money or put it into a nest 
egg; hut some held their holdings and have them 
today. Meanwhile the dealers bid higher and 
higher for the forests until the amounts ran into 
the millions. The hack forests had never been 
divided up, being too far from the civilization of 
the village to he of use to any one; and great 
pressure was brought for their division; but the 
miles of far-off woodland are still common 
property. 

The woods are standing on much of this 
village land, but much has heen sold—so much 
that the money invested for the common good, 
makes Orsa the richest eommunity per eapita in 
the world. So much does the common holding 
earn that all taxes, to hoth state and -village are 
paid out of this fund. The forest fund builds 
roads. Tt spans rivers with bridges. It erect: 
publie buildings. It has created the finest 
public school buildings in Sweden for a rursi 
community, and pays the wages of the best 
teachers to be had. 








nl 


ir you sould rather live in a happy little town 


with some good Swedish people, and a lot of 


other people that would rather live the Orsa way 
than pay taxes somewhere else, go to Orsa. But 
if you can wait, it is probable that something like 


this will come to the place where you live; for 


‘the Golden Age is impending, and there are few 
‘eommunities and few nations whose natural 


“Fesources, ‘properly husbanded, will not pay the 
faxes of the coming better day. 


| The Seven-Pointed Star 


By Lena M. Jameson (Cherokee) 


HE American people of the Cherokee Nation 
-indeed had the right idea of the Golden Age 


: waco long ago they adopted as their national 


seal and tribal emblem a seven- 

“{, pointed star partially sur- 
%, rounded by a wreath of oak 

® leaves; looking forward to the 
time when the completed Christ 
(seven-pointed star—Numbers 
24:17) would shine forth for 





/ their blessing and restitution— (the oak wreath). 


‘As we know, the ancient American people, 


‘though termed “savages” by the “Christianized” 
‘white people, did not helieve in the mythical 
-@oetrines and creedal misconceptions brought 
‘to them across the seas on the Marflower, by the 


‘worthy clergy of the “civilized” world. They 


. did not believe in the white inan’s God who, they 


were told, was three persons in one person and 
yet only one person! Their “savage” brain 
could not grasp such an intricate problem! To 
them three times one fox had always been three 
foxes ; and they were not far enough advanced 
in mathematics to see any different results. The 
white clergy could teach and preach. and preach 
and teach; but all they could get out of the red 
Man was a grunt of amusement. The heart of 
the “savage” held firmly to the belief that there 
Was one great God, Creator and Father of all. 
“the Great Spirit”. (“The Lord our God is one 
Lord”—Deuteronomy 6:4: and “There be gods 
many... . But to us there is but one God, the 
Father, of w shom are all things.“—1 Corinthians 
8:5,6) They believed that He was “all wise”, 
“all loving” and “all powerful”; that every- 
thing lived and grew and had its being in Him. 
and they indeed commended their spirit into 
His care and keeping. 


she 
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The red men did not believe in the gruesome. 
tales the clergy told them of a very hot place 
somewhere called “hell” or “purgatory”, where 
“the Great Father” would torture and torment — 
them if they did not believe the “Christian” (?) 
teachings! The red man’s God was a God of 
love and not a devilish demon! Therefore they 
did not believe in paying tribute money to the 
white clergy to tell such tales, and many a misled 
missionary suffered the perialty of the red man’s 
law: “No truth—no eat.” The red man’s “hell” 
was the Hebrew’s “hell” (“But this L confess 
unto thee, that after the way which’ they call 
heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers, he- 
lieving all things which are written in the law 


. and in the prophets; and have hope toward God, 


which they themselves also allow, that there 
shall be a resurrection of the dead both of the 
just and unjust.”—Acts 24:14, 15) the grave, 
the “burying-ground”. All went there (Psalm 
89:48; Ecclesiastes 9:10) great or small, good or 
bad, and “slept” (“David ... fell asleep.”— 
Diaglott, Acts 13:36) till “the Great Spirit” so 
pleased to awaken them on the great resurrec- 
tion morning. (“All that are in the graves shall 
hear His voice, and shall come forth’.—John 
5: 28) ; 

The red tribes all looked forward to this _ 
“dawning of the morning” (Psalin 30:5) with 
eager anticipation, knowing that it indeed would 
be a “happy-hunting-ground”, when the deserts 
would all blossom like a rose (Isaiah 35:1), 
and waters spring forth in dry places (Isaiah 
39:6), when there would be no more oppression 
(Isaiah 54: 14), when the white man wonld no 
longer reap the red man’s harvest (Tsaiah 65: 
21 - 24), and, when the knowledge of the Lord 
(“the One Great Spirit’] would cover the whole .. 
earth as the waters cover the sea.—Isaiah 11: 9. 

How happy indeed will be the awakening of 
this ancient American people and how their 
hopes will all be fulfilled in the near future, in 
“The Golden Age’! 


“Much remaina 
Tu cougicr still: Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than War: new foes arise 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains, 
Heip us to save free conscience from the paw 
Or hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw.” 
—-Milton. 
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“Choose, Life That Ye May Live” 


“T HAVE set before thee this day life and 

good, death and evil.” 
thee lite and death, blessing and cursing: there- 
fure choose life, that both thou and thy seed may 
live." —Deuteronomy 30: 15, 19. 

We come now to the consideration of other 
Seripture statements it harmony with the eon- 
clusions set forth in the preceding articles. 

The words here quoted are from Moses to 
To appreciate them we must remember 
that Israel as a people, and all their covenants, 
sacrifices, ete.. had a typical signifieance. 

God knew that they could not obtain Life by 
keepinz the law, io matter how uch they would 
chooxe to «io so, heeause they, like all others of 
the fallen race, were weak, Coprave: | throes) 
the « cots of the “sour grape” of sin which Adam 
had eaten. and which his children had continued 
to vat. (Jeremiah 31:29) Thus, as Paul 
declares, the law given to Israel could not give 
them life heeause of the weaknexses or depravity 
of they Fallon nature.—Rom. 3:3; Heb. 10:1-10. 

Vovertheless, God foresaw a benefit te them 
from even an unsuecessful attempt to live per- 
fectly; nainely, that it would develop them, as 
well as show thein the need of the better sacritice 
(the ransom which our Lord Jesus gave) and a 
greater deliverer than Moses. With all this 
their trial furnished a pattern or shadow of the 
individual trial insured to the whole world 
(which Tsrael typified) and seeured by the better 
sacrifices for sin, which were there pretigured, 
to he accomplished by the great prophet of 
whout Moses was but a tyne. 

Thus seeing that the trial for life or death 
presented to Israel was but typical of the indi- 
vidual trial of the whole world. and its issues 
of lite and death (of eternal life or of the second 
death), may help some to see that the gréat 
thousand-year-day of trial, of which our Lord 
Jesus has heen appointed the Judge, contains 
the two issues, life and death. ATL will then be 


called upon to decide, under that most favorable 


opportunity, for righteousness and life or for 


_ sinand death: aud a chotee nist be made. And. 
although there will be rewards and “stripes” 


aceording to the decds of the present life. as well 
as according to their conduct under that trial 
(Tohn 3:19; Matt. 10:42; Matt. 11: 20-24), the 
verdict in the end will be in harmony with the 


“[ have set befor»: 


choice expressed by the conduct of each during 
thot aze of trial. 

The second trial, its sentence and its result, 
ace aiso shown in the words of Moses quoted by 
Peter. (Acts 3:22,23) This seripture shows 
the conditions of eternal life to be righteous 
ohedience, and teaches that with the close of that 
trial some will be judged worthy of that life, and 
some worthy of cdestruction—the xecond cleath, 

(nr Lord Jesus. having redeemed all by His 
Er fect and precious sacrifice, is the Head of this 
eviat Prophet: and during the gospel age trod 
re ‘oen selecting the members of the buds, 
Viiv, with Christ Jesus, shall be God's agents iu 
jJuaging the world. Together they will be thas 
great Prophet or Teacher proutsed. “Do ve 
not know that the saints shall judge the world?” 

‘Che first trial was of mankind only: and hence 
its penalty or curse, the first death, was only 
upon nan. But the second trial.is to be much 
nore comprehensive. It will not only be the 
trial of fallen and imperfect mankind, but it 


will include everything. out of harmony with 


Jehovah. “Crod will bring every work 
ment, with every secret thing.” 

The “judgment to come” will include the 
judgment to condemnation of all false systems 
—civil, social and religious. These will be 
judged, condemned and banished early in the 
Millennial day, the light of truth eausing thet 
to come into disrepute andl therefore to pas- 
away. This judgment comes first. in order that 
the trial of man may proceed unhindered hs 
error, prejudice, ete. [t will also inelude th. 
trial of “the angels which sinned”, those angei- 
“which kept not their first estate” of purity andi 
ohedience to God. Thus it is written by the 
Apostle of the members of the body of the great 
Prophet and High Priest, who is to he Judge 
of all— IXnow ve not that the Saints shall judge 
angels ?"—1 Corinthians 6: 2.3 


This being the ease, the condemnation of the 
Millennial trial (destruction, seeond death) will 
cover a wider range of offenders than the 
penalty or curse for the sin of Adam, which 
“passed upon all men”. In a word, the destrue- 
tion at the close of the trial will be the utter 


into judg- 


‘destruction of every being and every thing 


which will not glorify God and be of ase and 
blessing to His general creation. 
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: We the Scriptures teach that the present 


Gospel age is the church’s judgment day or 
period of trial, and that the world’s judgment 
dav or time of trial will be the Millennial age, 
it is nevertheless a reasonable question to ask: 
To what extent will those who are not of the 


‘eonseerated church be held responsible in the 


Millennial age for their misdeeds of cruelty, 
dishonesty and immorality, of the present time? 
And to what extent will those of the same class 
then be rewarded for present efforts to live 
moral and benevolent lives? 

These are important questions, especially to 
the world; and well would it be for them if they 


‘could realize their importance and profit thereby. 


We have learned that the sacrifice of Christ 
seenres for all mankind, however vile, an awak- 
cning from death and the privilege of thereafter 
eating to perfection and, if they will, of living 
forever. “There shall be a resurrection of the 
cead, both of the just and the unjust.” (Acts 
24:15) The object of their being again brought 
‘nto existence will be to give them a favorable 
cnortunity to secure everlasting life, on the 
conditions which God requires—ohedience to 
His righteous will. We have no intimation 
whatever in the Scriptures that, when awakened, 
the moral condition of men will have changed; 
hut we have much in both reason and revelation 
co show that as they went into death weak and 
cc praved so they will come out of it. As there 
ix “no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave” (Ecclesiastes 9:10), they 
vill have learned nothing: and since they were 
sinners and unworthy of life and divine favor 
when they died, they will still be unworthy: and 
a thev have received neither full rewards nor 


“all punishments for the deeds of the present: 


* fecitis evident that just such a time of awaken- 
ing as God has promised during the Millennium 
is necessary—ior rewarding, and punishing, 
ond giving to all mankiod the opportunity for 
ccernal Jife secured by Christ's ransom-sacrifice. 

While. strietly speaking. the world is not now 
coy trial (that is. the present is mot the time for 
vs full and complete trial) yet men are not now, 
ner have they ever been, entirely without Hight 
and ability, for the use of which they are 
accountable. In the darkest days of the world’s 
history, and in the deepest degradation of 


Future Retribution 


savage life, there has always been at least a 
measure of the light of conscience pointing more 
or less directly to righteousness and virtue. 
That the deeds of the present life have much to 
do with the future, Paul taught very clearly 
when, before Felix he reasoned of justice and 
self-government, in view of the judgment to 
come, so that Felix trembled.—Acts 24: 25. 

At the first advent of our Lord, an increased 
measure of light came to men, and to that extent 
increased their responsibility. As He said: 
“This is the condemnation, that light ‘is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil.” (John 
3:19) For those evil deeds committed against 
the light possessed, whether of conscience or of 
revelation, men will have to give an account, 
and will receive, in their day of judgment, a 
just recompense of reward. And, likewise, to 
the extent of their effort to live righteously, they 
will receive their reward in the day of trial— 
Matthew 10: 42. 

If men would consider what even reason 
discerns, that a time of reckoning, of judgment, © 
is coming, that God will not forever permit evil 
to triumph, and that in some way He will punish 
evil-doers, it would undoubtedly save them many 
sorrows and chastisements in the age to come. 
Said the prophet: “Woe unto them that seek 
deep to hide their counsel from the Lord, and 
their works are in the dark, and they say, Who 
seeth us? and who knoweth us?” (Isaiah 29:15) 
Behold, “The eves of the Lord are in every) 
place. heholding the evil and the good” (Pro- 
verbs 15:3): and “God shall bring every work- 
into judgment, with every seeret thing, whether 
it be good, or whether it he evil.” (Ecclesi- 
astes 12:14) He “will bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and will make mani- 
test the counsels of the hearts.”—1 Cor. 4:5. 

The age of Christ’s reign will be a time of 
just Judgment: and though it will be an age of 
golden opportunities to all. it will be a time of 
severe discipline, trial and punishment te many. 
That the judgment will he fair and impartial, 
and with due consideration for the cireum- 
stanecs and the opportunities of each individual, 
is assured hy the character of the Judge, 
the Christ (John 5:22; 1 ‘Corinthians 6:2), 
hy His perfect knowledge, by His unwavering 
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justice and goodness, by His divine power and 
by lis great love as siiuwn in His sacritice to 
redeem imen from death, that they might enjoy 
the privilege of this favorable, individual trial. 

The varied circumstances and opportunities 
of men, in this and past ages, indicate that a just 
judgment will recognize differences in the 
degree of individual responsibility, which will 
also necessitate differences in the Lord’s future 


-dealings with them. Aud this reasonable deduc- 


tion we find clearly confirmed by the Scriptures. 
The Judge has been, and still is, taking minute 
cognizance of men’s actions and words (Proverbs 
5:21), although they have been entirely nnaware 
of it; and He declares that “every idle [“per- 
nicious,” injurious or malicious] word that men 
shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment” (Matthew 12:36); and 
that even a cup of cold water, given to one of 


His little ones, because he is Christ’s, shall in 


nowise lose its reward. (Matthew 10:42) The 
context shows that the “pernicious” words to 
which Jesus referred were words of willful and 
malicious opposition spoken against manifest 
light. (Matthew 12: 24, 31, 32) He also affirmed 
that it would be more tolerable for Tvre, Sidon 
and Sodom in the day ot judgment than for 
Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernanm, which had 
misimproved greater advantages of light and 
opportunity.— Matthew. 11: 20 - 24. 

In the very nature of things, we can see that 
the punishments of that age will be in propor- 
tion to past guilt. Every sin indulged, and every 
propensity cultivated, hardens the heart and 
makes the way back to purity and virtue more 
difficult. Consequently, sins willfully indulgea 
now, will require punishment and discipline in 
the age to come; and the more deeply the soul is 
dyed in willing sin, the more severe will be the 
measures required to correct it. As a wise 
parent would punish a wayward child, so Christ 
will punish.the wicked to their good. 

IIis punishments will always be administered 
in justice, tempered with mercy, and relieved by 
His approval and reward to those who are 
And it will only be 
when punishments, instructions and encourage- 


’ ments fail; in short, when love and mercy have 


done all that wisdom can approve (which is all 
that could he asked), that any will meet the final 
punishment his case demands—the second death. 

None of the world will meet that penalty until 





they have first had all the blessed opportunities 
of the age to come. And while this is true of 
the world, the same principle applies now to 
the consecrated children of God in this our 
judgment (trial) day. We now receive God’s 
favors (through faith), while the world will 
receive them in the next age, viz., instruction, 
assistance, encouragement, discipline and pun- 
ishment. “For what son is he whom the Father 
chasteneth not? Bat if ye be without chastise- 
ment, whereof all are partakers, then are ye _ 
bastards and not sous.” Therefore, when we 
receive grievous chastisement, we should accept 
it as from a loving Father for our correction, not 
forgetting “the exhortation which speaketh unto 
us as unto children, Mv son, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou are 
rebuked of him; for whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.”—Hebrews 12: 4-13. 

How just and equal are God’s ways! Read 
carefully the rules of the coming age—Jeremiah 
31: 29 - 34 and Ezekiel 18: 20-32. They prove 
to us, beyond-the possibility of a doubt, the 
sincerity and realitv of all His professions of 
love to men: “As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live: 
Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why 
will ye die*”—Ezekiel 33: 11. 

All who in this life repent of sin, and, as the 
term repentance implies, begin and continue the » 
work of reformation to the best of their ability, 
will form character which will be a benefit to 
them in the age to come; when awakened in the 
Tesurrection age, they will be to that extent 
advanced towards perfection, and their progress . 
will be more rapid and easy; while with others 
it will he more slow, tedious and difficult. This is 
implied in the words of our Lord (John 5:28, 29. 
—Diaglott): “The hour is coming in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth: they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life [those whose trial 
is past, and who were judged worthy of life, 
will be raised perfect—the faithful of past ages 
to perfect human life, the overeomers of the 
gospel age to perfect lite as divine beings], and 
thev that have done evil, unto the resurrection 
of judgment.” These are awakened to judg- 
ment—to receive a course of discipline and 
correction—as the necessary means for their 
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perfecting, or, otherwise, their condemnation to 
the second death. 

‘The man who, in this life, by fraud and injus- 
tiee, aceuntulated and hoarded great wealth, 
which was .seattered to the winds when he was 
laid in the dust, will doubtless awake to lament 
his loss and to bewail his poverty and his utter 
inability under the new order of things to repeat 
unlawful measures to accumulate a fortune. 
With many it will be a severe chastisement and 
a bitter experience to overcome the propensities 
to avarice, selfishness, pride, ambition and idle- 

ness, fostered and pampered for years-in the 
present life. Occasionally we see an illustration 
of this form of punishment now, when a man of 
great wealth suddenly loses it, and the haughty 
spirit of himself and family must fall. 

We are told (Daniel 12:2) that some shall 
awake to shame and age-lasting contempt. And 
who can doubt that, when every secret thing is 
brought into judgment (Ecclesiastes 12:14), and 
the dark side of many a character that now 
stands measurably approved among men is then 
made known, many ‘a face will blush and hide 
itself in confusion? When the man who steals 
is required to refund the stolen property to its 
rightful owner, with the addition of twenty 
percent interest, and the man who deceives, 
falsely accuses or otherwise wrongs his neigh- 
bor, is required to acknowledge his crimes and 
so far as possible to repair damages, on peril of 
an eternal loss of life, will not this be retributive 
justice? Note the clear statement of this in 
God’s typical dealings with Israel, whom He 
made to represent the world.—1l Corinthians 10: 
11; Leviticus 6:1-7. See also “Tabernacle 
Shadows”. page 99, 

As we are thus permitted to look into the 
perfect plan of God, how forcibly we are re- 
minded of His word through the prophet Isajah, 
“Judgment also will T lay to the line. and right- 
eousness to the plummet”. (Isaiah 28:17) We 
also see the wholesome influence of such disei- 
pline. Parents, in disciplining their children, 
realize the imperative necessitv of making their 
punishments proportionate to the character of 
the offences;’so In God's government: great 
punishments following great offenees are not 
greater than is necessary to establish justice 
rnd to effect great moral reforms. 

Seeing that the Lord will thus equitably 
¢. “lust human affairs in His own due time, we 


eet en stew eene 


can afford to endure hardness for the present, 
and resist evil with good, even at the cost of 
present disadvantages. Therefore, “Recompense 
to no man evil for evil”. “Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
—Romans 12:17 -19; Philippians 2:3. 

The present order of things will not always 
continue: a time of reckoning is coming, The 
just Judge of all the earth says, “Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay”; and the Apostle Peter adds, 
“The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out 
of temptation and to reserve the unjust unto 
the day of judgment to be punished”. (2 Peter 
2:9) And, as we have seen, those punishments 
will be adapted to the nature of the offentes, 
and the benevolent object in view—man’s perma- 
nent establishment in righteousness. 

Other Scriptures corroborative of this view 
of future rewards and punishments are as fol- 
lows: 2 Samuel 3:39; Matthew 16: 27;.1 Peter 
5:12; Psalms 19: 11; 91:8; Proverbs 11:18; 
Isaiah 40:10; 49:4; Matthew 5:12 ; 10: 41, 42; 
Luke 6:35: Revelation 32: 12s Rom. 14: il, 12. 


Forgivable and Unpardonable Sins 

N THE preceding pages we briefly show the 

extreme penalty, for willful sin. Adam’s 
penalty, which involved his entire race, was of 
this sort; and only.as the result of Christ’s 
ceath as our ransom from that penalty of that 
willtul sin, is any forgiveness of it or subse- 
quent sins possible. 

Forgivable sins are those which result from 
weaknesses incurred through that one Adamie 
sin which Christ settles once fur all. They are 
such as are not willful, huf are committed 


through ignorance or weaknesses of the flesh, 


(od stands pledged to forgive all such sins upon 
our repentance, in the name and merit of 
Christ’s sacrifice. 

Unpardonable sins, sins which cannot be for- 
siven, are such as are willfully done. As the 
penalty of the first willful sin was death— 
extinction of being—sxo death is the penalty of 
every willful sin against fall knowledge and 
ability to choose and to do the right. This is 
called the seeond death, in cdistinetion from the 
first or Adamie penalty, from which Christ's 
ransom sacrifice will release all mankind. 

The “sin unto [seeond] death’, for the for-. 
giveness of which the Apostle declares it is 
useless to pray (1 John 5:16), is not only a 
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willful sin but a sin against clear knowledge; a 
sin for which no adequate excuse can be found. 
Becanse it is a sin against clear knowledge, or 
enlightenment in holiness, it is called the “sin 
' against the holy spirit” (Matthew 12:31, 32), 
' for which there is no forgiveness. 


But there are other partly willful sins, which 
are, therefore, partially unpardonable. In such 
the temptations within and without (all of which 
are directly or indirectly results of the fall) 

‘have a share—the will -consenting under the 
pressure of the temptation or because of the 
weakness. The Lord alone knows how to properly 
estimate our responsibilities and guilt in such 
cases. But to the true child of God there is but 
one proper course to take—repentance and an 
appeal-for mercy in the name and merit of 
Christ, the great sacrifice for sin. The Lord 
will forgive such a penitent. in the sense of 
restoring him to divine favor: but he will he 
made to suffer “stripes” (Luke 12:47, 48) for 
the sin, in proportion as God sees it to have been 
willfully committed. 

Not infrequently a conscientious person real- 
izes that he has committed sin, and that it had 
some willfulness in it. He properly feels con- 
demned, guilty before Gor; realizing his own 
guilt, and forgetting the fountain for sin and 
ureleanness, opened by God for our weak, fallen 
rave, he falls into a state of sadness, helieving 
that he has eomnmitted the sin unto death. Sueh 
wander in deserts drear, until ther find the 
cleansing fountain. Let such retmember, however, 
that the very facts of their sorrow for sin anc 
their desire to return to divine favor are proofs 
that they have net committed the sin unto 
death: for the Apostle declares that those who 
commit sin of this sort cannot be renewed unto 
repentance. (Hebrews 6:6) Penitents, then, 
may always fsel confident that their sins were 
in part at least resalts of the fall, and hence not 
unto death. but) requiring forgiveness and 
stripes. 

Such is the wonderful provision of God. 
throagh Christ. for the acceptance of every soul 
whieh, forsaking sim and the love of it, seeks 
righteousness and life through Mime who is the 
Way, as wellas the Truth and the Life. Thus all, 
whether naturally stronger or weaker, have an 
equal oppertunity to gain everlasting life as 
well as to gain the great prize of joint-heirshin 
with Christ. 





Let Honesty and Truth Prevail 


Having demonstrated that neither the Bible 


hor reason offers the slightest support to the 
doctrine that eternal torment is the penalty for 
Sin, we note the fact that the various church 
creeds, confessions, hymn-books, and theological 
treatises are its ouly supports; and that under 
the increasing light of our day, and the conse- 
quent emancipation of reason, belief in this 
horrible, fiendish doctrine of the dark ages is 
fast dying out. But alas! this-is not because 
Christian people generally are zealous for the 


truth of God's Word and for His character, and _ 


willing to destroy their grim creed-idols. Ah 
no! they still bow before their creed’s admitted 
falsities; they still pledge themselves to its 
defense, and spend time and money for its 
support, though at heart ashamed of it. and 
privately denying it. 

The general influence of all this is ta cause 
the honest-hearted of the world to despise Chris- 
tianity and the Bible and to make hypocrites and 
semi-infidels of nominal Christians. Bocause 
the nominal church clings to this old bla..phemy, 
and falsely presents its own error as the teach- 


ing of the Bible, the Word of God, though still — 
nonunally reverenced, is being practically repu-. 
diated. Thus the Bible, the great anchor of 


truth and liberty, is heing cut loose from, by the 
very ones who, if not deceived regarding its 
teachings, would be held and blessed by it. 

The general effect, not far distant. will be, 
first open infidelity, then anarchy. For very 
much of this, lukewarm Christians, both in 


-pupits and pews, who know or ought to ‘iow 


better, are responsible. Many such are willing 
to compromise the truth, to slander Crod’s char- 
acter, and to stutify and deceive themselves, for 
the sake of peace, or ease, or present advantage. 

If professed Christians would be henest with 
themselves and true to God, they would soon 
learn that “their fear toward God ts taught by 
the precepts of men”. (Isaiah 29:15 [f all 
would decide to fet God be true, though itshoutd 


prove every man a liar (Romans 324),and show, 


all hiumat creeds to be tiperteet and misleading, 
there would he a great creed-smashing work 
done very shortly. Then the Bibte would be 
studied and appreciated as never before: and 
its testimony that the wages of sin ts death 
(extinction), woukl be reccgnized as a “Just 
recompense of reward”. 
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In the Days of Fulfillment—A Phantasy: &y Leslie Emerson 


T WAS a beantiful summer evening. The 

golden glory of the sunset and the gentle 
breeze, through the rich green ot the trees in 
the city park, were in pitiful contrast with the 
scenes of ruin and. wreckage which Mr. Porter 
passed on his. way home. Crossing the park 
he came to a house sadly. battered, the entire 
front being rendered useless. “Just to think,” 
he murmured as he ascended the stairs, “once 
this was the Whittaker mansion. Now it stands 
a mute testimony to the spirit of wanton de- 
structiveness.” 

“That you, Uncle Jimmy?’ cried a boyish 
voice from within. “Give the password.” In 
another moment the broken door of the former 
study of Doctor Jonathan Whittaker was thrown 
open, and the two fricnds were again together 
after a day of thrilling events. 

“O Unele,” said the boy presently, “how I 
thank God for your sate return!” “And I for 
yours, Philip’, said the older man, reverently. 
“And,” continued the boy, “I have ready the 
best supper in wecks. Have been foraging! 
No, I did not steal anything,” he said, laughing. 
“Fishing all morning, then coming home I found 
cabbage, Icttuce and turnips near a Ceserted 
farm-house. A neighbor kindly sold me a small 
loaf of bread.” : 

“My dear boy, I have eaien iuoihing since 
morning. Your supper was a hungry man's 
meal. [ l.ave something that will interest you 
deeply. T was standing near the ruin: of the 
building that onee bore the name of Cooper, 
Porter & Co., when a former business friend 
eame Cown Conmneree Street and recognizing 
me said: ‘Porter, have veu heard the latest new. 
from Palestine?” ‘No. [ replied, ‘T probably 
have rot. -I know of the dreadful uprising 
against the Jews and of the reported destrue- 
tion of their enemies, a wholesale slaughter 
according te renorted accounts: nothing short 
of a miracle. just when it seemed that the newly 
Have 
vou anvthing later?’ 

“Tndeed Thave fhe replied. handing me this 


newsnaner.” 


“Please read it, Uncle.” said the bev. his faee 
aglow. Mr. Porter read: 


_ “Jerusalem saved! Palestine rejoicing! Jews 


by thousands accept Messiah! Former prophets 
declared awakened from the grave! Jews con- 
tronted by a gigantie contract in burying of 
corpses of their enemies! Appalling slaughter! 
Pestilence threatens unless bodies are disposed 
ot! Notable leaders claimed to be Noah, Abra- 
ham. Moses, Joseph, Isaiah, et al, in charge of 
affairs! Report discredited! Fraud suspected.” 
“No, no,” said Mr. Porter, as he threw down 
the paper, his eves filling with tears. “It is no 
fraud; it is God’s work. It is the resurrection 
of the Ancient Worthies. Oh, to think, Philip, 
that vou and I should live to see this hour!” 
The man of sixty and the boy of nineteen 
knelt together, thanking God for the manifesta- 
tion of His marvellous power in behalf of His 
ancient people, Israel, especially that at last 
so many were able to’ see in Him whom they 
hitherto douhtedl — THE LoNG-PROMISED MESSIAH. 
Philip took from an upper shelf a dark red 
volume entitled “Studies in the Scriptures, Vol- 
ume Four”. “Here it is, Uncle; this was my 
mother’s hook.” He read as follows: : 
“The news of the discorfiture of the hosts of | 
(og and Magog, and of the wonderful deliver- 
anee of Israel from their enemies, will be 
speedily followed by the news of the appear- 
ance of their renowned fathers resurrected, and 
of the establishment of a government with these 
at its head and of the general conversion of 
Israel to their long-rejected Messiah. And no 
doubt much of this will pass for fraud amongst 
the Gentiles, and the Ancient Worthies will be 
classed as imposters.”—“Battle of Armageéd= 
don,” Page 628. 
He also read trom pages 625,627, 640 and 641. 
“Praise the Lord!” said My. Porter. “It will 
not be louig before we may have our dear ones 
restored from death. Let us still more earnestly 
walk the ways of righteousness. Oh, who would 
not love and serve our Lord in this dawn of His 
dav of blessing!” : 
Tt was silent some moments and then added: 
“Just to think, Philip, Pastor Russell published 
this Fourth Volume of Scripture Strides, fore- 
telling these very events, back in 1897; and now 
we are living in the DAYS OF PROPHETIC FULFILL- 
MENT.” ‘ 
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1. Does the Bible use the title of king when re- 
ferring to the faithful overcomers of this 
gospel age? 

Answer: See Revelation 1:6; 5:10. 

2. Where will Jesus and the trué church reign? 
Answer: See Revelation’ 5:10; Daniel 7: 27. 

3. Where is the kingdom of Christ first to be 

established? 

Answer:. At Jerusalem. See Isaiah 2: 2, 3. 

4. What will other nations say when they see 
Christ’s blessed kingdom established at Jeru- 
salem? 

Answer: See Isaiah 2:3, first part. 

5. How many nations shall flow into it? 

Answer: 

6. Since all nations are to “flow unto the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house”, what is there sym- 
bolized by the word “mountain ? 

Answer: Kingdom. | 

7. What is meant by the statement that “the 

mountain of the Lord's house” is to be 

“established in the top of the mountains”? 





UVENILE BIBLE STUDY One question foreach day is provided by this journal. The parent 
SS noe §€=6s Will find it interexting and helpful to have the child take ip the 
question each day and to aid it in finding the answer {n the Scriptures, thus developing a knowledge of the 
Bible aud learning where to find in it the information which is desired. 


See Isaiah 2: 3. last part: also Daniel 7:27. 
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Answer: 
rations of the earth. See Isaiah 2: 3, last part. 
8. Will that kingdom be a permanent arrange-— 


Jerusalem shall be the capital of all the 


arent ? 
Answer: See Daniel 2:44; 7:18, 27. 

9. Will it “bring peace to the people’? 
-Arswer: See Psalm 72:3; Isaiah 9; 7. 


‘10. Does the Bible say there will be no more war 


after the kingdom of Christ is established? 
Answer: See Isaiah 2: 4. ‘ 

11. What is one of the titles given to Christ? 
Answer: “Prince of Peace.” See Isaiah 9: 6. 

12. Will all nations be satisfied with Christ's 
kingdom when it is fully established? 
Answer: See Haggai 2:7. 

13. What was to come before “the desire of ail 
nations” should come? 
Answer: See Haggai 2:6, 7. 

14. Do we see the “heavens”, the spiritual: 
powers,and the “earth”, the man-made earthly 
powers, shaking? 





CHRISTIANS AT WAR—A Parody 
By Joun F. Kenpaics in The Christian Workers Magustne” 


“Onward, Christian soldiers! Duty’s way ix plain; 
Stuy your Christian neighbors, or by them be slain; 
Pulpiteers ure spouting eifervescent swill; 

Gal above ts enlling you to reb and rape and Kill. 
All your acts are sanerified by che Lamb on high: 
If you love the Holy Ghost, gu murder, pray. and die. 


“Onward, Christian soliiers! Rip and tear ant smite! 

Let the gentle Jesus bless your dynamite. 

Splinter skulls with shrapnel. ferrilize the sed: 

Folks who do not speak yeur tungue deserve the curse of 
rod. 

Smash the doors of every home, pretty maidens seize: 

Use your might aud sacred right to treut chem us you please. 


“Onward, Christian soldiers! Eat and drink your fill: 

Rob with bloody fingers. Chrise QO. Kes che bill. 

Stent the farmers’ savings, take their crain aad meat: 

Even though the children starve, the Savieur’s [men] must 
eut. 

Burn the peasants’ certages, orppiuins teave bereft : 

In Jehovah's holy mame, wreak ruio righe aud ieft. 


“Onward, Christian soldiers? Drench the land with zore; 
Merey isa owernkiess ail the ses cdbfior. 

Saveder che babies. jab the coerhers, too: 

Floi<t the cross of Calvary ce titllow aif ver cbs. 

File vour butlers’ qoses thiut, pofson every well: 

God decrees your eneniies mast calf go plumb te hell. 


“Oawartl Christian soktiess! Plichting all rou meet. 
Trampling huntian freedom under piers feet: 

Praise che Bord whose dolter sign dupes his frerod mee: 
Make the foreign trast respect venr bullion brand of grace. 
Trust ino meck salvation, serve as pirates’ roots: 

History will sty of vous “That pack of [hepetess} foois’.” 


THE GROANING CREATION 


“Acroms rhe sea I heard a groan 
Of nations in the Interval 
Of wind and wave. Their blood and bones 
Cried out in torture, crushed by thrones, 
And sucked by priestly cunnibals, 


“If dreamed of freedom slowly gained 
By martyr meekness, patience. faith, 

And tol an arhlete grimly stained, 

With corded niuscle batrle-strained 
Shouting ic from the feid of death. 


“{ turned me awe-struck from the sight, Serr 
Among the clamoring thousands mute, 

T only know thar God Is right. 

Ant that the children of che light 
Shall cread the darkness under foot. 


“[T know the pent flre heaves its crust, 
That sultry skies the belt will form 
To smire them clear: that Nature must 
The balance of her power adjust, 
Theush sith the eurthaunke and the storm. 


“God reins, and ter rhe earth rejoice? 
Lew before Elis sterner plan 
Pamt nee the organs of my choice 
Tle sjeuits in barile's stormy choice 
Hie ponte is ia the wrath of nian 


“Yer surety as Ile lives, the day 
Of pence He promised shall be ours; 
Yo folll the Hass of war, and lay 
The sword and spear ta rust away, 
And sow its ghastly Geld with flowers,” 
; —VJokn G. Whittier, 
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‘‘The Finished Mystery:’’ Nearly everyone knows something about this famous 2.2 
work which explains every verse of the Bible propheci::s of Revelation and Ezekiel os 
and which throws a flood of light upon the conditions now prevalent in the world. rs 


This book was made doubly famous by the fact It was not the object of this work to interfere 

that its publishers. seven Christian men. were with the Government; for it was written before my 
each sentenced to cighty years imprisonment = this country entered the war. Its object was 
under the so-called Expionage Act. Later they and is to explain prophecies which hear on the : ae 
were released. their judements being reversed, — troublous affairs of this present hour, 


“‘Millions Now Living Will Never Die:’’ Vhis ix the marrow of the message of hone now 
due to a war-weary and revolution-rack d world. Everlasting human life on a perfect earth! 
A most serious proclamation built on Bible faers,  narien”” spoken of by Tesus in his great prophecy 
as abundantly set ferrh oon che pages of this of Matthew 24 There the Master said: “Tf those 

i remarkable tittle work: showing that we pre even days were pot shorrened. there would be neo flesh 
new living in the endo of che age, and in rhe ctime  saved"--implying that. some would live through che 
of trouble, such ous was ter since there was a fredahbte ced never die. 


“Talking with the Dead:”” Not xpiritivt propaganda, but fella what 


Special Offer the Bible says cheur hese communications from the tnseen world. 
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New York, Wednesday, October 27, 1920 


Journalistic Truth Expiring 


[ss Gotpen Ace does not make a practice of 
; reviewing books, but “The Brass Check, a 

Study of American Journalism,”. by Upton 
Sinclair, Pasadena, California, contains facts 
that should be widely known.° 

We submitted this review to Mr. Sinclair for 
preliminary examination, and he wrote us as 
follows: 

““T have your very friendly 
' letter and I certainly appreciate 
your taking the trouble to send 
me the review. If I might make 
& suggestion it would be this: 
that you introduce a preliminary 
paragraph quoting from the intro- 
duction of ‘The Brass Check’, 
snd explaining my attitude to- 
ward my personal experiences 
with newspapers; that is, I tell 
about these experiences because 
they are cases I happen to know 
beyond dispute; I am offering 
evidence as if before a jury. 
Otherwise. you see. the reader will 
think my book is just a ventilation 
of my personal grouch, and he 
may be so repelled at the begin- 
ning that he will not read the 
rest of the reyiew.” 

Without referring back to 
the preface of “The Brass Check” we now give 
the review just as we prepared it: 

From his own personal experiences Sinclair 
first shows how a New York American reporter 
stole his first wife’s picture (a feat subsequently 
duplicated in the theft of a group picture by a 
Philadelphia reporter) and how the American 
’ and its allied papers still use the stolen picture 
to represent his present companion. 

He goes on to show how Collier's got the first 





*The beck can be had from its author at 60 cents paper, or $1.20, 
eloth, postpaid: spectal prices in quantities. 


ITH the invention of news- 

papers and since journalism has 
attained full bloom, the good spirit of 
the people has been forced to retire 
altogether from public life. For now 
only opinion rules, and indeed public 
opinion; it is to be had for money;... 
whoever takes a newspaper has pro- 
cured not only the waste paper, but 
also its opinions ; he no longer needs to 
think or to reflect; what he is to be- 
lieve of God is already thought out for 
him in black and white.” . 


~ —Richard Wagner in his “Essay 
on Beethoven”. 





opportunity to publish the exposé of the con- © 


demned meat inaustry (which subsequently made 
Sinclair famous), but preferred the revenues 
which flowed to it from advertisements of the 
packing-house prodicts.  ~ 

How the editor of the Chicago Tribune osten- 
sibly wrote a reply fo that exposé, denying its 


truthfulness, but it was subsequently revealed 


that the editor’s criticisms 
were prepared for him by 


packers themselves. 

How the New York Even- 
ing Post denounced the 
charges against the packers 


respects in which they were 
false was unable to answer. 
and has never corrected the 
false impression it conveyed 
to its readers. 

How when Roosevelt had 
been induced to investigate 
the packers, the Chicago T7rv- 
bune made it appear to its 
readers that he was really 


view to denouncing him. 

How that when the report, justifying all the 
charges against the packers, was ready, the 
Associated Press refused to have anything to do 
with it: how it finally got to the world through 
Sinelair’s persuading the New York Times to 
publish it, and thev, thongh they made a fortune 
out of it, never paid him anything for the news. 

How, with other writers and teachers, men 
and women of the highest moral character, he 
organized #codperative home known as Helicon 
Hall; bat, because he is a reformer, the New 
York Sun. New York World, and New York 


the publicity agent of the- 


as false, but when confronted . 
with the query as to the - 


investigating Sinclair with a © 
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Journal made it a constant butt of ridicule, 
writing of it in such a jesting manner as to 
convey the fmpression that it was an immoral 
place. 

How the principal press agencies of America 
telegraphed to alf the world a lie which had 
- appeared in the Morning Telegraph to the effect 
that he had hired ont as a servant and listened 
at a keyhole on board the private yacht of an 
American millionaire, but that when this. was 
indignantly denied, not a line of correction was 
sent 0 

How, when he wrote a polite note to the man- 
agement of his hotel in San Francisco calling 
attention to an overcharge, the San Francisco 
‘ Examiner published a falsehood that he had 
refused to pay his bill and-had raised a disturb- 
ance in the dining room, which lie was sent out 
as news to all the world; how that the same 


’ paper, two or three days later, falsely accused 


him of having said he was sorry he was married; 
and this lie, also, was heralded ‘around the world 
and never corrected. 

How when his first wife Ieft him with another 


‘man, and he was reluctantly pressed by a 


reporter into admitting that he was preparing 
to bring suit, the New York American published 
a full page, malicious, lying hurlesque purport- 
ing to éxplain “Why Hungry Mrs. Upton Sinclair 
Went Home to Mamma”; how that for several 
years this one lie completely destroyed his 
earning power as an author. ° 

How that when sued for thirty -eight dollars 
worth of fertilizer which he had never purchased 
or received, and for which no hill was rendered 
until four vears after the alleged purchase, the 
New York World, which had sought an inter- 
view regarding it, so stated the matter as to 
make it appear that he had himself brought it 
to the World’s attention with a view to securing 
notoriety. 


How when he visited the striking silk-workers — 


at Paterson, to urge that they endeayor to use 
the ballot to secure a better government, the 
New York Times falsely represented him as 
having encouraged the strikers to attack the 
police forcibly. 

How that when he had made an ironclad 
agreement with the managing editor of the New 
York Evening Journal for the sum of three 
hundred dollars to he paid for a comgnunication 
from an unfortunate woman that the Janrual 
was trying in vain to locate, and the Journal 


- 
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had published the gist of the story which it had 
covenanted its honor not to publish under any 
consideration, unless it paid the three hundred 
dollars to the destitute and distracted woman, 
whom it was at that particular time engaged in 
persecuting, it subsequently went to unbeliev- 
able lengths to evade payment of the money, 
even going so far as to send false wireless 
messages, with Sinclair’s name signed to them, 
to two persons that it hoped might be able to 
loeate the poor woman. Moreover, it never 
paid the three hundred dollars. ; 

How the Associated Press sent out a false 


_ Statement that his wife had been arrested in 


New York; resulting in her disinheritance, and 
nearly causing the death of her mother, and 
made no correction although their attention was 
called to the error by a special delivery letter. © 


How that when a Governor of Colorado had . 


talsely stated to President Wilson that the 
legislature had arranged for mediation in the 


coal strike then in- progress in that state, and . 


Sinclair had drawn. the attention of the Asso- 
ciated Press to the facts, they failed to carry the 
news to the rest of the country, and even refused 


to do it after the facts had been published in * 


one of the Denver papers. : 

How the Denver Post accused him of prevari- 
cation when he had told the proven truth about 
the Governor's misstatements, and refused him 
an opportunity to defend himself in their Paper 
hy a statement of the facts. 

How the New York Evening Post, its atten- 
tion having been called to the suppression of 
this news by the Associated Press, promised to 
have the matter 


strangle any newspaper to death over night. hy 
the simple act of shutting off its news. 

How a representative of the Denver Post 
undertook, respecting Sinclair, the’ regular, 
established policy of Denver papers. which is to 
blacken the moral reputation of those it wishes 


investigated, hut was never * 
able to do anv‘thing about it, for the good and _ 
‘sufficient reason that the Associated Press can 


to diseredit. hut backed out of the programme | 


when told in advance by Sinclair that he knew 
just the game they had in mind. 


How the Los Angeles Times published such a 


perverted and unjust account of a dignified and 
thoughtful address hv Sinclair before one of 
the cluhs of that city. that when he spoke before 
the club again on the succeeding week, the 









‘hembers rose from their seats in an ovation, as 
‘a mark of protest against the injustice that had 
‘been done him. 
mo 
Subservience to Advertisers 

AYING a foundation in these, his personal 

experiences, Sinclair proceeds to show soine 
ef the reasons why the press is in the condition 
in which all thoughtful and experienced persons 
know it to be. One of these reasons is the fear 
to do anything that would interrupt the revenue 
which comes from advertising. Only one-third 
the receipts of a paper come from its sub- 
acribers. 
advertisers and if the advertisers withdraw 
their patronage the paper dies. 
: A great amount of the advertising comes 
from department stores; and nothing unfavor- 
able to these stores ever appears in the local 
papers. If the stores are closed temporarily 
and the owners fined for profiteering, the matter 
does not get into the papers. When the girls go 
on strike to better their condition, the papers 
say nothing, as a matter of course. Whena 
woman was killed by falling down the elevator 
shaft of a New York department store, not a 
paper in the city mentioned the name of the 
store. When shoplifters are arrested the name 
of the store is never given. 
jk When an underpaid worker in a New York 
department store committed suicide, leaving a 
note to the effect that she could no longer stand 
twenty-cent dinners, the New York World issued 
a solemn preachment respecting “some people 
who make too large demand upon fortune” and 
who “measure their requirements by their 
desires”. 
&: During the war those patriotic papers, the 
Boston Herald and Journal and the Boston Post, 
rejected paid advertisements containing quota- 
tions from President Wilson’s speech urging the 
‘people to purchase only necessities. Such ad- 
vertisements would have heen offensive to 


department stores carrying large quantities of . 


‘advertising with them regularly. 

z-, When one of the Gimbel brothers was ar- 
‘rested in Philadelphia, charged with a vile 
‘erime, and cut his throat, not a Philadelphia 
; paper inentioned the news, and when papers 
;from out of town containing the news were 
‘offered for sale on the Philadelphia streets, the 
Epolice stopped their sale, took away the papers, 
,and the Philadelphia papers were silent. 
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be eee eh Milwaukee papers said nothin 
of ue ‘ 


ne only one ‘Philadelphia paper repe : 
the matter. When a New York merchant wag 
convicted for selling furs under false names, nO 
mention was made of it. When several Chicagé 
firms misbranded goods, the papers kept. stilt 
about it. When four Milwaukee firms. sold? 
potted cheese doped with chemicals, their na mess 
were withheld. =o a 

One of the world’s most fominent ow 
wrote an article deploring the e use of packages 


shat it would cost the paper a hundred thousand’ 
dollars a year; when he wrote that stiff hatss 
cause baldness they objected again on behalf off 
the hat eho oe! when he urged the use of pea, F 


Criticisms of indecent plays were forced fe 
of the New York Tribune and the New York Surg 
because they offended advertisers of those¥ 
plays. But when Arthur Brisbane wrote .& 
double column editorial praising a play, thea 
Evening Journal, two or three days later,§ 
carried a full-page advertisement of that play.’ “3 
It works both ways with the paper. If ‘ity 
offends the advertiser, it loses ; if it praises hir 
it is rewarded. oa 

When Everybody's Magazine published } Sin 
elair’s “Condemned Meat Industry” it lost m 
pages of advertisements of hams, lard, fertiliz< 
ers, soaps and railways. It never forgot this; 
loss and is unwilling to make any further- corr? 
tributions of this nature to the public welfare..* 









Opposed to All Reforms 4 aoe aa 
oe newspapers seldom champion a reform 
until a hoodwinked and outraged people! 
kick over the traces and threaten to. smash! 
everything in sight. Their voice is at all times’ 
lifted in support and defense of things as they; 
are, instead of things as they ought to be. :3. .s 
The Seamen’s Law, one of the most constrnet 
ive picces of legislation ever enacted in,,thil 


a 
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country, was fought for years by the greatest 
newspapers of the land because they were re- 
ceiving two million dollars a year for shipping 
advertisements. 
cf bill was up before Congress in 1919 for 
government regulation of the packing industry, 
in. the hope that the result might be that in the 
United States we could have our meat prepared 
in places clean and sweet and free from odors. 
To defeat this bill Swift and Company alone 
spent a million dollars a month upon newspaper 
advertising, effectually closing the channel by 
which the people should have known the trath. 
- A codperative department store was projected 
in Chicago. It would have been a great boon to 
the people of that city and te all who trade 
there; but the newspapers and department 
stores threw their combined publicity and finan- 


’ cial strength against the project and killed it. 


‘The people. of Kansas City agitated for 
cheaper meat and the papers took up their fight, 
but in a short time packinghouse advertisements 


‘appeared in all the papers and there was no 


more news about the price of meat for a long 


_ interval. 


The people of ostos sought a lower price 
for gas. Louis Brandeis, now Justice of the 
Supreme Court, made an argument in their 
behalf. The result, as far as the people were 


- eoncerned, was that the newspapers of the city 


printed full page advertisements of the gas 
company, paid for at a dollar a line. 

‘When the New Haven railroad mess begar to 
smell] to heaven, the pious Outlook rushed to 
their defense, under the inspiration of matter 
which the New Haven people supplied, and it 
developed later that the New Haven was paying 
ont four hundred thousand dollars a year for 
just such purposes. 

When, in 1914, the railroad presidents were 
asking for increased rates, as they are always 
doing, and when Mr. Thorne, State Railroad 
Commissioner of Iowa, had shown before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that in twelve 
years the capitalization of the railroads had 
increased ninety-two percent, and their divi- 
dends had increased three hundred and fifty- 
nine percent, and their costs had been padded 
out of all semblance to the facts, and the rail- 
road presidents had been unable to answer his 
questions and his charges, the New York World, 
New York Times, Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


- Baltimore Sun, Cincinnati Enquirer, and Chi- 
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cago Herald found plenty of room for the state- 
ments of the railroad presidents, but did not 
mention in any way the Thorne incident which 
was the pivotal’ item of news of the whels 
occurrence. 


Assassins of ‘au Reform ers. 

wi the newspapers do to the ieforiia: 
they do, as a matter of course, to the 

spokesmen of reforms. A favorite custom is to 


destroy their influence by using the pictures of - 


other people, objectionable in appearance, to 
represent them. Thus the Los Angeles Times 
used the photograph of Abram Krylenko, a 
scraggly-looking Russian, to ‘represent Robert 
Smillie, a prominent English labor leader. ; 
When Robert La Follette, one of the greatest 
statesmen in America, carried Wisconsin by a 
vote of 110,064 to 70,813, the principal” news- 
papers of the country reported that he had been 
overwhelmingly defeated, and have never cor- 
rected the error, This is because La Follette 


devoted a part of his time and energy to show- . 


ing up the corruption of the press. 

When Gorky visited this country he made the 
mistake ef signing with the New York Journal, 
a contract for his writings which was desired 
by the New York World, whereat the latter 
paper ruined his life and his cause by: misrepre- 
senting him as having brought his mistress with 
him as his wife. 

But when C. W. Post, of Postum fame, a 
great advertiser, decided to divorce his wife ond 
marry his stenographer. hardly a newspaper in 
the country muntioned the matter in any way. 

When Senator Lodge lost his temper and 
struck Bannwart, a Boston pacificist in the face, 


om 


the Boston papers printed columns to the effect—-- ~ 


that Senator J.iodge had been assaulted in his 


office by a pacifist, and they lauded him as a 
hero; but after two years Lodge admitted in 
writing that he struck the first blow. 

The Chicago Tribune brought charges against 


another prominent pacificist, Henry ‘Ford, that - 


guardsmed employed by him would lose their 
places and no provision be made for their 
dependents. But ar the trial it was proven that 
all the Ford workers who were drafted to 
Mexico had their wages paid to their families 
while they were away, but that when two hundred 
and sixty-eight employés of the Chicago Tribune 
itself were drafted to the World War their psy 
had been stopped. 
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The Kansas City Star falsely accused Rose 
Pastor Stokes of having stolen out of Spring- 
field at daybreak, forfeiting the hundred dollar 
bond of a friend, and as a direct result of this 
misrepresentation she was arrested by the 
federal authorities, tried and sentenced to ten 
years-in prison. 

When Jack London atta a Colorado militia 
“general”, one Sherman Bell, as having said, 
“To hell, then, with the Constitution”, the news 
went broadcast all over the country that London 
himself had made the remark, and down went 
his royalties and out went his books from the 
public libraries. . 

When the New York Times came out with an 
editorial denouncing the socialists for their 
May-day “violence” in getting their heads broken 
. by the police, and praising the police for their 
heroism in attacking them, the police commis- 
sioner of New York followed with a formal 
statement in which he denounced the police as 
having acted contrary to his orders. 


“When James H. Maurer, president of the 


Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, quoted the 
State Police as haying said, “Down with the 
stars and stripes” 
in the burial of a striker who had been a veteran 
in the Spanish-American war) word went out 
all over the United States that it was Maurer’s 
own remark, and the expression is still used 
against him. As a matter of fact the reporters 
who related this against Maurer were all out 
getting a drink at the time Maurer delivered the 
address in which the expression occurred. An 
interesting side item is that when the novelist, 
Richard Harding Davis, saw this untruthful 
report in the New York Times, he became so 
enraged at Maurer that it brought on a fit of 
apoplexy and caused his death. 


The Associated Press . 


INCLAIR supplies data to show that the 
fifteen directors of the Associated Press are 
connected with huge financial undertakings and 
that the policy of the Association is to give 
. secant courtesy to movements for constructive 
_ legislation in the public intexest, to belittle 
municipal ownership and to keep silence on the 
successes and fo give publicity to the defeats of 
reformers. Mueh of the strike news is sent out 
in the form of propaganda which has for its, 
purpose the breaking of the strike rather than” 
the telling of the facts. 








(which comrades were using © 
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When the Associated Press was being investi- 
gated by the United States Senate the senators 
who were conducting the investigation observed 
that it reported nothing of the 
evidence, but only that whieh was im its favor. 


See tak 


adverse —‘ 


What confidence can we place in any institution - . 


that possesses this kind of “moral courage’? 
Some items involving the Associated Press hare 
already appeared in this article and uvther items 
follow: 

When Debs was sent to prison word was sent 
out that he had given an interview {o the effect 
that he would call a general strike. Debs gave 


no such interview, but his denial has never heen 


given publicity. 
‘The Associated Press sent out a rcport that 


Gaylord Wilshire, had spoken in Yori, Penasyl 


vania, that in his speech he had denounced the 
courts, and that he had been mobbed by the 
citizens. As a matter of fact the train eonnec- 
tions on the date he was to have spoken in -Yurk 

were broken and he was unable to reach the 
city at all, but at the hour he was supposed to 


speak there he was in New England, on his way - 


to Maine. 

The Associated Press sent out a dispatch E ron 
Centralia, Washington, narrating how FE. W. W. 
members had fired from their windows upon.an 


Armistice Day parade of returned soldier boys... 


Not till long afterward did the truth come to 
light that the fotmer soldier boys attacked the: 
I. W. W. hall before any shots were fired, anid 
were battering in the door when the first shots 
were fired through it. 

The Associated Press carried a story froin 
West Virginia as though striking miners ha.l 
fired upona passenger train. Asamatter of fact 
the train was a special train organized for th: 
express purpose of shooting at the strikers. It 
was made up at Charleston and returned to 
Charleston after it had passed through Holly 
Grove and fired a gatling gun at the tents in 
which the miners were living. Robert Estep. 
one of the miners, was killed in this premedi- 
tated murder, which began the shooting. 

The Heraldo de Mexico, the Mexican North- 
western Railroad, and the former Mexican 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, have 
accused the Associated Press of lying with fre. 
queney about conditions in Mexico, and those 
‘who have read our recent article on “Getting a) 
the Bottom of Mexico’s Troubles” can wel 
believe the truth of their Cae 
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When William C. Bullitt, President Wilson's 
-pecial commissioner to Russia, submitted to 
the Senate Committee his report, previously 
made to the President, that there was order in 
Russia, that the Russian people were satisfied 
with the Soviet régime, that the nationalization 
-of women in Russia was an absurd yarn, that 
the cause of starvation and misery in Russia 
was the allied blockade, and that Lenine wanted 
peace and was willing to do almost anything to 
- get it, the Associated Press, although this was 
one of the most important items of news in a 
generation, did not lay it hefore the American 
people, and did not even give Bullitt’s verhal 
testimony except in a fragmentary and unsat- 
isfactory manner. 

In sixteen vears the dividends of-the Calumet 
and Hecla Company, operating on the Northern 
Peninsula of Michigan, have never heen less 
than eighty percent annually and sometimes 
have heen as high as four hundred percent. The 
miners, ill paid, ill treated and badly housed 

went on strike and the usual gang of thugs and 
gunmen was provided to preserve “order”. 

While.a Labor Day procession was being 
held at Kearsarge in that district, a hand of 
- these gunmen, without excuse and without oeca- 
- sion, attacked the procession and broke it up, 
“firing about. one hundred shots. Margaret 
Fazekes, not the daughter of a striker, not con- 
nected with the strike in anv way, was walking 
along, the sidewalk and was killed by a bullet 
froma gunman’s revolver, This is the way that 
the Associated Press reported the matter, but 
one of scores of similar knavish falschoods, as 
was afterward brought out in the Congressional 
investigation: . 

“Calumet. Mich., Sept. 1.—The copper strike situa- 
tion took a serious aspect today ds a result of the fatal 
_ shooting of Margaret Faxakas, aged 15, daughter of a 
striker, at the North Kearsarge mine. when a picket of 
strikers and women clashed. with deputy sheriffs guard- 
ing a mine.” 





In the Grip. of Mammon 
INCLAIR gives a list of papers and districts 
that are owned by the copper interests. coal 
interests, milling interests, Iumber’ interests, 
railroad interests, ete., that is too heart-rending 
to a lover of truth even to copy; but in it are 
the names of most of the great papers of the 


eountry, and he tells you some things about | 


these and other papers that make your heart 
almost stop heating. | 
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The. average country editor is an entirely 
ignorant man, heavily obligated to the financial 
power of his community, and does not dare to 
print the truth about labor conditions in his own 


town for fear of loss of advertising or bank’ 


accommodations. Most of his general reading 
matter is sent to him almost free, already set 
wp in type, and in this “boiler plate”, as it is 
called, is the hidden poison of the country’s 
greatest grafters. The city papers are handled 
individually. 

When Collier's denounced the Ballinger land 
frauds, the Natioral Association of Manufae- 
turers boycotted the magazine, the banks called 
its loans and took over its control, the owner 
died, and the magazine, at his death, did not 
dare to mention the greatest service he ever 
performed in his life—that of the uncovering of 
those frauds. 

When the Indianapolis Sun told how the 
street-car companies of Indianapolis had 
hoosted the capital stock from three million 
dollars. to fifty-seven million dollars, and how 


they were having union leaders slugged for 
helping the workers to organize, the Merchants - 


Association warned Sun advertisers of a boy- 
cott, and the paper was ruined. 

The Chieage Tribune and Chicago Daily 
News hold leases on property which rightfully 
belongs to the school children of Chicago. For 
this they pay next to nothing, but it is impos- 
sible to recover the property for the school 
children, because these papers immediately 
attack and ruin the reputation of any man or 
men who try to right the wrong. 

The St. Paul Dixpatch and Pioneer Press, put 
on their feet by a street-car magnate, and 


paying taxes on less than fifty-seven thousaid_ 


dollars for a million dollar property, support 
this street-car magnate in every tax-dodge, 
every graft, every strike. They have charged 
illegal prices for city advertisements, sup- 
pressed news of public interest against packers 
and millers, lied systematically about the 
farmers’ movements, and refused to publish 
corrections even in the form of paid advertise- 
ments: Like the Chicago Tribune, they urged 
all employers td continue employés’ wages while 
in the army, though they themselves failed to do 
sO. 


Because Judge Lindsey, candidate for gov- 


ernor, would not agree to the plans made for. 


him hy the Sneer corporation, the Denver Post 
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published false news dispatches respecting him, 
ruining his candidacy and almost causing his 
expulsion from the state. 

When the Denver Express published the truth 
about the Colorado coal strike, mysterious 
gangs of thugs beat up the newsboys carrying 
these papers and scattered their papers, with 
no interference from the police, and not a line 
about the matter in any other Denver paper. 

- Years ago the San Francisco Bulletin was on 
the payroll of the Southérn Pacifie Railroad 
Company for $125 per month just for “friend- 
liness”.- This amount was afterward raised to 
$250 per month, but when the railroad company 
wanted to place a certain man in a certain 
office the Bulletin held the corporation up for a 
flat amount at one time of $7,500. Of course the 
public paid the )ill in the end. 

At one time General Otis, owner of the Repub- 
lican open-shop Los Angeles Times, was also 
owner of the Democratic - -closed-shop Los 
Angeles Herald, so says Sinclair: “Here was 
Otis handing out one kind of dope to the Los 
Angeles public with one hand, and handing out 
the opposite kind of dope to the Los Angeles 


' public with the other hand—and taking in 


money from the Los Angeles pubhe with both 
hands”. 

Sinclair calls attention to the fact that the 
Times repeatedly lies in its headlines, which are 
so phrased as always to place labor at a disad- 
vantage in the eves of the public. Moreover, 
inasmuch as Santa Barbara real estate competes 


with Los Angeles real estate, it happens always. 


that when there is an earthquake in Los Angeles 
the Times refers to it as an earthquake in Santa 
Barbara. 

There is a paper in San Francisco which 
never uses the title of “Mr.” in connection with 


. any other person than the owner of the paper, 


and never mentions at all any prominent 
reformer, or anv person who refuses to adver- 
tise in the paper: vet the minds of the American 
people, their choicest possession, are in the 
keeping of such unspeakable contemptibility. 
On the Chicago Chronicle it was formerly 
necessary for a writer in its employ to know by 
heart the names of all the sixteen corporations 
in which the owner was interested, and. the 
names of the men he liked or disliked, and to 
treat them accordingly. This is a common 
practice in newspaper offices all over America. 
In some newspaper offices the list of prominent 


* beforehand that it would never appear in print. 
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people that are never to be mentioned in the 
paper is three feet long.. 

John Swinton, editor of the New York Tri- 
bune, is quoted by Sinclair as having answered 
to the toast, “An Independent Press”, as follows: 

“There is no such thing in America as an independent 
press. unless it is in the country towns. You know it 
and I know it. There is not one of you who dares to 
write his honest opinion, and if you did you know 
I am 
paid one hundred and fifty dollars a week fof keeping 
my honest opinions out of the. paper I am’ connected 
with—others of you-are paid similar salaries for similar 
things—and any of yon who would be so foolish as to 
write his honest opinions would be out on the streets 
looking for another job. The business of the New York 
journalist “is te destroy the. truth, to lie outright. to 
pervert, to vilify, to fawn a: the feet of Mammon, and to 


“sell his race and his country for his-daily bread. You - 


know this and I know it, and what. folly is this to he 
toasting an “Independent Press’. We are the tools ard 

vassals of rich men behind the scenes. We are the 
jumping jacks; they pull the strings and we dance. Our 
talents, our possibilities and our lives are all ‘the prop- 
erty of other men. We are intellectual prostitute.’ — - 

We make extracts from some of Sinclair's 
bitter words of truth that follow—words that 
shame every person who suppresses or evades 
or misr epresents the truth: . 

“What is the Brass Check? The Brass Check i is 
found in your pay-envelopes every week—you who write 
and print and distribute our newspapers and magazines. 
The Brass Check is the price of your shame—you who 
take the fair body of truth and sell it in the market- 
place. who betray the virgin hopes of mankind into the 
loathsome brothel of Big Business. The prostitution of 
the body is a fearful thing: hut what of the miud? 
Youth cries: ‘Life is heawtiful. jorous! Give me light 
that I may keep my path? The answer comes: ‘Iere is 


darkness, that you may stumble, and beat your face_ 


upon the stones!” Youth cries: ‘Give us Hope’. The 
answer comes: ‘Here is Cynicism’, Youth cries: ‘Give 
me understanding, that I.may live in harmony with my 
fellow-men’. The -answer comes:. ‘Here are lies ahout 
your fellow-men. that you may hate them, that you may 
cheat them, that you may live among them as a wolf 
anong the wolves? Such is the prostitution of the 
mind.” “ 


Remedial Measures 

Se CLAIR proposes laws that no newspaper 
should print an interview without having it 

first approved by the person interviewed; that 

when a newspaper has had its attention called 

to a false statement it shall publish a eorrection 

in the next edition, in the same spot, and with 


n 
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the same prominence given to the false state- 
inent; that the distribution of news to American 
newspapers should be made a public utility, 
available for any one who wishes to pay for it, 
and that the faking of telegraph or cable dis- 
patches should be forbidden. He also suggests 
that workers on newspapers in America should 
co as in Argentina, refuse to set type, or print, 
or distribute any item which is manifestly 
suned at the interests of the workers. This has 
Leen tried on a small scale in Boston and Seattle, 
and it worked. 

He also proposes a daily paper, fashioned 
atter the principles upon w hich we have tried to 
tuild Taz Gotpex Ace, a paper that shall really 
try to find out the truth. on all subjects, and to 
tell it. We feel satisfied that something of the 
kind must come soon. The present condition is 
too intolerable to last. 

We concede that we are living in the time 
when the “people perish for lack of knowledge” 
and when “truth is fallen in the streets”, Just as 
the prophets have declared, but we have confi- 
dence that this very condition precedes by but 
a little the day when “there is nothing covered 


that shall not be revealed, nor hid that shall not . 


become known”. 

Of the men of wealth and power that are 
driving civilization on the rocks, and bringing 
ruin upon themselves and millions of others, it 
‘is very true, as the Psalmist (82:2-5) has 
declared: 

“How long will ve judge unjustly. and accept the 
pereons of the wicked? Defend the poor and fatherless: 
do justice to the afflicted and needy. Deliver the poor 
and needy: rid them out of the hand of the wicked. 
They know not, neither will they understand; they walk 
on in darkness: all the foundations of the earth [exist- 
ing order of things] are out of course.” . 


Achievements of Union Labor 


Te achievements of Union Labor should not 
'& be passed by without pointing out some of the 
great things in which they have had a leacling 
part. In 1906 six men holding paid-up trade 
union cards were elected as members to the 
national House of Representatives. This was 
Labor's début in the national legislature. In 
1914 the group had grown to seventeen members 
in the House and one member in the Senate. A 


very incomplete list of the legislation enacted at . 


the suggestion of these men. or with their very 
active support and eodneration is as follows: 
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Limiting railroad men’s hours of labor to six- 
teen in any one day; employers’ liability ; District 
of Columbia child labor; self-emptying ashpans 
on locomotives; Bureau of Mines establishment; 
requiring railroads to report all accidents; 
standard equipment of railroads; federal loco- 
motive boiler inspection; white slave act; eight 
hour naval laws; amendment to Constitution 


‘providing for income tax; publicity of campaign 


contributions; eight hour postal laws; Children’s 
Bureau establishment; anti-phosphorus match 


bill; physical valuation of railroads and express. 


companies; parcel post; seamen’s law; Shipping 
Board; Department of Labor establishment. 


Paupers at the Finish 


CORRESPONDENT sends us some little 

blue slips which the Government is distrib- 
uting for the sale of saving’s certificates, calling 
attention to the fact that whereas one hundred 
men at the age of twenty-five years are self 
supporting, with good prospects, forty years 
later out of the same one hundred men fifty-four 
are in the poor-house or -totally dependent on - 
others’ charity. thirty-six are dead, six are still 
working for a living, three are well-to-do and. 
one is rich. Our correspondent says: “This, it 
seems to me, is self-explanatory of the present 
ability of men to. form a perfect government. 
If the best government on earth, which we have, 
ean Offer real success to only 1-in 100, and if 54 
out of that 100 become objects of charity, it 
looks to me as if the world needed the Kingdom 
of Christ much more than men realize.” 


The most curious thing about the foregoing 
is the fact that the one man who is rich and the 
three well-to-do so manipulate public opinion 
as to persuade the six who are still working and 
the fifty-four who are in the poor-house, as they 
previously persuaded the thirty-six who are 
worked to death, that it is absolutely impossible 
to improve upon the plan by which they, the one 
rich and the three well-to-do, have ahsorhed alt 
of the good things of life. Tf the fifty-four who 
are in the peor-house or the six who are :ft'll 
working for a living attemmnt.to negotiate anv 
close inquiry as to how the one rich an! the 
three well-to-lo obtained the cood things of life, 
they are looked unon as fit sabiects for Stheria 
or Guam. When the Lord establishes His long- 
promiced Gollen Ace all this will he chanced, 
All the protuised signs show that it is at the door. 
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Expenses of U. S. Government 

1789-1792, George Washington__ $12, 939,006.43 
* 9993-1796, George Wa-hington______. 35,634,546.78 
1797-1800, John Adams —. 2 40,306,313.88 
1801-1904, ‘Thomas Jetferson_____+___. 49, 433,091.64 
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1805-1308, ‘Thomas Jefferson —___ 46,854,095.57 
1809-1812, James Madison__._______ 63,068,143.10 
1813-1816, James Madisou (War) —~__.166,045,739.54 
1817-1820, James Monroe ______121,749, 746.02 
1821-1824, James Monroe... 83,979, 874.79 
1825-1828, John Quincy Adams______.. — 95,805,446.74 
1829-1832, Andrew Jackson ——__.--_.114,024,784.13 


1833-1836, Andrew Jackson — «97, 300,586.53 


3937-1840, Martin Van Buren ___.137,5-44,127.83 © 


18-41-1844, William Henry Harrison___110,722,063.23 
1845-1348, James K. Polk ______.___.175,69 1,666.07 
1849-1852. Zachary Taylor ——._____195,352,324.02 
1843-1856, Franklin Pierce __-___..268 822,809.53 

57-1860, James Buchanan_-—______.3 14,088, 525.83 
1861-1864, Abraham Lincoln (War) —-2,416,451,253.23 
1865-1868, Abraham Lincoln (War) —.3,762,816,304.37 








1869-1872, Ulysses S. Grant_____2,399,245,081.76 
1873-1876, Ulysses S. Grant... ____.1,675, 464,506.91 
1877-1880, Rutherford B, Hayes_.__.1,080,797,937.00 
1881-1884, James A. Garfield..._____.1,468,074,009.00 
1885-18838, Grover Cleveland _— 1,435,244,687.00 
1889-1892, Benjamin Harrison_.___.__.1,696,772,170.00 
1893-1896. Grover Cleveland_..____1, 925, 534,849.00 
1897-1900, William McKinley (War) —2,458,842,334.00 
1901-1904, William McKinley.._______2,695,626,140.00 
1905-1908. Theodore Roosevelt _._..3,124,818,977.00 
1909-1912, Williarn H. Taft______3,654,951,948.00 
1913-1916, Woodrow Wilson —.-._...4,100,142,246.23 

Expenses for 128 years_+.. $36,034,145,335.23 


1917-1920, Woodrow Wilson(War)— 54,850,167,473.58 


Total Expenses for 132 years__$90,884,312,808.81 
Courts Under Fire 
N JULY the Canadian Government sent a 
judge two thousand miles by steamer from 
Ottawa to Hudson Bay to try an Indian who 
murdered a fellow man to gain his wife. The 
object of this long and difficult trip was to 
impress upon the native mind a reverence for 
the law. This is using the power of the law in 
&@ proper manner. 
’ What a pity it is that, while wise men are 
' trying to uphold the law and make it respectable 
in the great countrv to the north of us, America 
should have such a case on its books as that of 
the innocent lahor leader Tom Mooney, proven 
uy dictaphones in the office of District Attorney 
Fickert, of San Francisco, to be the object of 
one of the most sickening conspiracies of repre- 





sentatives of the law ever known in history. At 
last accounts Mooney was still in prison, despite 
the fact that a snapshot of him showed him a 
mile away from the crime laid at his door at the 


-time the crime occurred. 8 -"8) 87 i 


Neither Great Britain, nor Germany in her 
palmiest days, ever had such a riot of govern- 
ment by injunction as has been witnessed in the 
United States within.the past year, but the 
curious thing about these injunctions is that so 
many of them seem to work against the miners 
and other workers but in. favor of the profiteers.. 
Thus in Pueblo, April fourteenth, the United 
States Circuit Court issued an injunction 
against the Distriet- Attorney, enjoining him 
from presenting eviderice of profiteering col- 
lected against thirteen Denver merchants and | 
three coal companies. This injunction eom- 
pletely broke the spirit of all the men in that 
section of the country who were trying to insure 
fair prices for the people. . 

Commenting upon the present condition of 
the judiciary -in this country Chief Justice 
Morris A. Soper, of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore City, said at Atlantic City, June 24: 

“The courts are under fire. They are justly under 
fire because for a century, during which we have passed 


‘from a primitive frontier society to a complex industrial 


civilization, the instruments for administering justice 
have remained substantially as they were when first. 
projected. No institution can hold up its head under 
these conditions, and no body of men can secure res 

for an instrument of government so far out af date.” - 

’ Of course the difficulties with reference to the 
courts are largely those of the legal profession. 
The American Judicature Society, of Chicago, 
a body of clean, high-minded men who are 
anxious to raise the standard of things jadicrat- 
and legal in the United States, is authority for 
the statement in its Journal of date June, 1920, 
that “more or less legislation will not clean np a 
profession which has got lousy. There mast be 
a regeneration of both court and bar.” 


Our two latest presidents have expressed 
themselves in the following language respecting 
the need of improvements in judicial matters in 
the United States: 

“One great crying need in the United States is cheap- 
ening the cost of litigation by simplifying procedure and 
expediting final judgment. Under present conditions 
the poor man is at a woeful disadvantage in a legal 
contest with the corporation or g rich opponent. The 
necessity for reform exists noth in the United States and 
in all the state courts.”—William H. Taft. 
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“I do know that the United States, in its judicial 
procedure, is many decades behind every civilized gov: 
ernment in the world; and I say that it is an immediate 
and an imperative call upon us to rectify that, because 
the speediness of justice, the inexpensiveness of justice, 
the ready access of justice. is the greater part of justice 
itself.”— Woodrow Wilson. 


England and Ireland Again By C. I. Hobson 
gp. Epiror: A paragraph in Tae GoLpeN 
_Acg, written by Robert Whittaker from an 
intensely vitriolic standpoint, condemns English 
rule in Ireland as the cause of all the unhappy 
conditions existing in that distressful country. 
Mr. Whittaker may be familiar with English 
history—as he has taker care to mention in his 
letter to you—but it is painfully evident that 
his knowledge of Irish history is a limited quan- 


tity. What he seems to know regarding Irish. 


history is based upon what he saw while making 
a hurried visit to Belfast. And surely he will 
be honest enough to admit that social condi- 
tions, be they what they may, are no evidence 
of misgovernment; but rather the result of 
tarrying too long at the wine cup, and similar 
causes. 

Every reformer and Christian worker, is 
painfully familiar with facts such as your corre- 
spondent has pointed out, and, unfortunately, 
we have not to travel quite so far as Belfast to 
: find a parallel for what he has written. 

_ I am Irish, lived’ thirty-five years under 
- British rule and have not a fault to find. Nor 
van I refer to any act of seeming injustice prac- 
tised by that government. 

. Tam aware, however, that the Roman Catholic 
church in Ireland has for centuries endeavored 
to nullify and make British rule impossible; 
' that the church of the majority has impeded the 
British government in its efforts to make new 
laws for the hetterment of the people educa- 
tionally, and otherwise. 

The result of Romish disloyalty has been the 
enactinent: of laws which were intended asa curb 
upon that cult, and also to provide an antidote 
to the vaporings of the church, and for which 
England has been in no way to blame. 

No eoercion act has ever been enacted to 
compel the Protestant inhabitants to observe 
the law. They are loyal and trne to everything 
«that makes for law and order. 

Now Mr. Whittaker might wish to know my 





authority for entering this controversy. I heg 
to inform him that I have spent ten years of my 
life (my best years) working for the uplift of 
the Irish people. I am a diligent student: of 
Trish history, the author of three volumes on 


that subject, and a member of all her principal | 


Historie Societies, North and South. 

I will conclude this note by stating as strongly 
as I know how that the statements of Mr. 
Whittaker are a gross libel on the British gov- 
ernment and I am surprised that they should be 
permitted to appear in a paper like Taz GotpeN 


Acz, professing, as it does, a character for truth. 


and righteousness. 


Scotchman Takes a Hand, Too 
3 By Bdward H. Taylor 
M: Eprror: I wish to reply to an article I 
observed in your valuable paper regarding 
conditions in Ireland by an Englishman who 


must have studied his family history much | 


deeper than he did the cause for the condition 
of affairs in Ireland. 


He is like a good many more who saw the - 


poverty as they passed through Ireland from 
place to place and put the blame on the British 
Government and the British people without 
finding out more about it. a 

If he had found out about the taxation which 
the government takes and the fees that the 
Roman Catholic church exacts from the poor 


people I think he would change his opinion- 


about how the British Government serves the 
Irish people. 

I am a Scotchman, born and bred. I have 
never lived in Ireland but I ‘have had many 
pleasant trips through it, and, as Mr. Whittaker 
writes, there are poor in the North of Ireland, 
but I think that had he investigated he would 
have found the large majority of the poor were 


Roman Catholies: and in.ecases where Protest-. 


ants were poor, rum was the root of the evil. 

There are thousands of Irish in Seotland and 
Fingland who come over and never seem to be 
able to come up to the same standard of living 
as their fellow-citizens do, and yet they get the 
same chance under the same government. 

This question of home rule and an Irish 
republic is not a political one, but a purely 
religious one; and Ireland is an example of what 
would happen if we were ever to come under 
such a dominating rule as the Church of Rome. 





More About Insurance: 


M r. Eprror: I wish to call your attention to 
a very erroneous and misleading article 
entitled; “Insurance Business Profitable,” ap- 
pearing in your issue of June 23, page 598. The 
writer is evidently ignorant of insurance 
practice and policies or he would never have 
written such an article. | 

He gives the impression to his readers that 
the $29,641,383 is clear profit for the insurance 
companies. He makes no mention of the 
expenses of operating the companies, or of the 
amounts paid out on matured endowments, 
of the amounts paid as cash values on policies 
cancelled before maturity, or of the amounts 
added to the reserve to provide for future pay- 
ments on such policies. 

Every company must lay by in the reserve out 
of premiums received the amount required to 
produce the face of the policy at maturity, if an 
endowment, or at the expectancy of life, if a 
life contract. For instance, on a Twenty Year 

‘ndowment Policy, at age 35, the company must 


each vear put in the reserve $34.17 out of a> 


premium of $42.00, and in like proportion for 
any other kind of-policy. 

The cash value of the policy increases each 
year by about the ainount added to the reserve 
and interest, so that if the insured wishes to 
discontinue at any time. after the third year, 
this money must be paid by the company upon 
request of the insured. ' 

Carrying the illustration further, the insured 
pays in twenty years, if he is so fortunate as to 
liye that long, twenty times $42, or $840, and the 
eoupany tuust pay $1,000 at death or maturity. 


The statement of “elderly friend” is untrue 
and unfair for. the reasons given above. When 
all the persons now holding policies in the state 
of Michigan shall have received the proceeds of 
their policies hy death or maturity, they will 
have received more than was paid by them. Ou 


- very few policies do the companies pay less than 


was received by them, and then only on life 
contracts where the insured lives far heyoud the 
expectation of life. 

Briefly, then, of the amounts received by the 
insurance companies, about three-fifths are paid 
out as claims, endownents, cancellations, ete., 
and ahout one. fth is used for the expenses of 
the business, and the reisining one-fifth is 
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By J. H. Fleming 


added to the reserve to be paid to the policy- 
holders when required. — 
[ happen to be in the insurance business 
myself, and § know whereof I speak on these 
matters. I do-not consider it good policy on the 
part of your paper to publish such articles until 
you have established the correctness of the facts 
from reliable sources: I invite you to prove ~ 
my figures from any reliable source of informa- 
tion on the subject of insurance. 


Other Fasavansé Items - 


HERE have heen insurance companies in the 

“world since the days of Demosthenes when, - 
for the first time, shippers began to bet that they | 
would not return safely with their cargoes, and 
the insurance companies bet that they would. 
There are now insurance companies in which a 
nan ean insure against almost any possible loss 
or accident. 7 

One of the newest insurance specialties in th 
United States is rain insurance. It can be had 
in either way, either against,too much wet 
There 
are certain businesses, such as picnic grounds, 
open-air shows, pleasure-boat owners, country 
and river-side hotels, moving-picture companies 
and department stores that find it desirable to 
insure against too much rain on certain days 
when they have special events on hand for which 
good weather is a necessity. It is said to have 
taken forty men working several weeks to digest 
the weather reports and figure out the percent- 
ages of risk for various localities., — 

The life insurance business has now become a 
thoroughly scientific business, hased upon care- 
fully collected statistics.’ When well managed 
it is a profitable business, as stated in our issue 
of June 23rd. We did not go into details in that 
article. Two elements tend to make the insur- 
ance business a money maker. One is the fact 
that, for various reasons, many people cannot 
go on with their payments and so lose a large . 
part of what they have paid in, and another 
reason is that the insurance companies have the 
use of the vast sums of money which have been 
paid in as premiums, and the profits which are 
made by the skillful handling of these vast sums 
in a brief space of time are sometimes most 
extraordinary. 
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If the history ever comes to the light as to 
how the savings of the people, as represented in 
life insurance payments, have been used to 
swing the stock market first one way and then 


renee: 





- the other, as suited the financiers who have 


control of the life insurance funds, it will make 
interesting reading. Some of this information 
did come to light many years ago when the 
Morgan interests were seizing control of the New 
York Mutual and Equitable Life Companies. 

It was the investigation of these companies 
by Charles E. Hughes that made him Governor 
of New York State, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and a candidate for President. One of 
the interesting items he untovered at that time 


was: that Chauncey M. Depew was receiving 


$20,000 per year from one of these companies, 


‘and when asked what services he performed, or 


had ever performed, in return for it, he was 
unable to offer any explanation other than that 
it was paid him because of his general standing. 


, 


Current Insurance Statistics 
URING the year 1919 the two hundred and 
thirty-seven life insurance companies doing 
business in the United States received from 
policyholders $1,209,000,000 and paid out to 
policyholders $741,507,787, a difference of $457,- 
492,213. The total income of these companies 
during the year amounted to $1,555,000,000, ex- 
ceeding the total outgo of $1,095,000,000 by 
about $460,000,000. Of this difference the sum 
of $279, 000,000 was added to assets and about 
$8,500,000 to surplus. 

Reports from California are that the state 
insurance law which went into effect on January 
1, 1914, has proven to be a great success. The 
original capital provided for this experiment 
was $100,000, but this amount has never been 
touched, and*in five years, not counting the 
dividends paid to policyholders, the average 
profit per year has been 338 percent. A surplus 
of $1,038,959 has been accumulated and $1,039,- 
533.57 have been returned to policyholders in 
the form of dividends, ranging from fifteen to 
twenty percent per year. The state transacts 
its business on twelve’ percent of its receipts, 
including the payment of taxes, labor, rent, and 
all other items of cost incurred in doing an insur- 
ance business. This is claimed to be much less 
than the cost of any other insurance company 
doing business in the state: it is also claimed 
thet the ratio of loss is lower. 
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. to $122,000,000 in this form. 
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a enmssseqnerenessncanemeretecmnnesees eeecousssenmpeny. - 


In England and New Zealand employers are. 
compellec by law to insure their employés, and 
may either provide the means of insurance 
themselves or arrange with an insurance com- 
pany to doit forthem. There is state insurance 
in New Zealand. The state company does only 
ten percent of the insurance business done in 
the state, hut what it does do tends to regulate 
the rates. 

Ordinary life insirance companies generally 
decline to take risks on miners’ lives, but in 
June, 1920, the G. B. Markle Company, of 
Hazleton, the largest individual coal operators, 
insured all their underground miners for $500 
to $1,000, according to length of service. 

In July, 1920, the New York Stock Exchange 
took out a group policy in the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company in favor of its seven 
hundred employés, providing $18 a month benefit 
for five years for total disability, and $500 to 
$2,000 in case of death, according to length of 
service. ‘The face of the policy was for $1,000,- 
000. Group insurance is a comparatively new 
form of insurance, but the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance has already issued policies amounting 


Who Framed The Law? a 
it HAS the appearance that judges in this 
country have an unusual amonnt of difficulty 
in placing blame upon a rich man or a rich 
corporation. This is very singular. The Lever 
Act was )assed to prevent profiteering in cloth- 
ing. Taking advantage of the shortage in wool, 
caused by the manufacture of soldiers’ uniforms 
and blankets during the war, the American. 
Woolen Company held-up the public in 1918 and 
1919 to the extent of profits running up to three 
hundred percent and away into the many mil- 
lions of dollars. Here was obviously one of the 
principal companies that the Lever Act was 
intended to hold in check. 

Yet when the American Woolen Company 
and its president, William Wood, wer? indicted 
for profiteering in clothing (and there seemed 
to be no possible question of their having 
profiteered in cloth) a Massachusetts federal 
judge quashed the indictment on the ground 
that woolen cloth is not clothing. This decision 
narrowed the field of prosecution of profiteers 
in clothing down to the men of smaller capital 
and sinaller profits who make and sell clothing. 
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Molecules, Atoms, Electrons: 


HE word molecule is obviously of Latin 

origin, and ineans simply a little mass of 
matter, and is usually defined as the smallest 
‘mass of any substance which can exist by itself, 
or the smallest ‘mass into which any substance 
can be divided by physical processes; that is, by 
processes that do not change its chemical nature. 
As to size, these molecules have been calculated 
to have a diameter of one five hundred millionths 
of an inch: to illustrate this graphically—if we 
conceive a sphere of water the size of a pea to 
be magnified to the size of the earth, each mole- 
cule being magnified to the same extent, would 
appear about the size of lead shot. 

The motecules are to the physicist real magni- 

tudes, which are no further removed fronr our 
ordinary experiences on one side than are the 
magnitudes of astronomy on the other. 
' All matter is built up of these isolated par- 
ticles or molecules, and these invisible molecules 
are composed of smaller elementary atoms, 
which are electrically united together to form 
the molecules. The atoms have long been con- 
sidered the smallest bodies in nature, and as 
absolutely. solid and everlasting; but recent 
advances in science have given us evidences that 
they are neither solid nor everlasting, but that 
the atom is made up of yet smaller particles 
which may be changed. 

’ This idea does not rest upon pure theory. but 
upon ohserved facts. It can he proved by direct 
experiment that particles smaller than atoms do 
exist. This may seem ridiculous when even the 
giant molrenles are hopelessly heyond the reach 
of the most powerful microscope, but these 
ultra-microseopic particles can just as surely he 
measured and weighed as our own world and its 
_ neighboring planets can. 

The story of the discovery of the invisible 
particles, electrons, composing the atoms is an 
interesting one. It has heen known for a long 
tume that an electrie spark will pass more easily 
through a tube of rarefied air than through the 
ordinary air at atmospherie pressure. 

To demonstrate this take a glass tube or 
vessel into which are placed two brass rods, one 
of which is fixed to the base of the vessel, while 
the other slides through an air-tight bushing at 
the top. The whole vessel should he air-tight, 
having at the bottom an outlet to which can be 
attached an air pump. By connecting the outer 


- By E.S. Mummert | 


ends of the brass:rod to wires coming from an. 


induetion coil connected to a battery; electric 
sparks can be made to pass between the two. 
brass rods within the vessel. If we gradually 
separate the ends of the rods in the vessel, the 
sparking will cease, owing to the intervening 


air- “space causing too much resistance to the -._ 


electrical discharge. If we pump out a little air 
the sparking will re-commence, showing that the 
thinner air is a better conductor. As we-continue 


exhausting the air we observe that the sparking - 
: ' As the es 
vacuuin increases the whole vessel beeumes ‘Jhr- 


changes into a silent stream of light. 


nunated with a glow. Then a little later the 
glow breaks into narrow horizontal dises - or 


slices. = 


If the air becomes too rarefied or the vacuum 
too great it loses its good condueting qualities 
and requires considerable electrical pressure. tu 


cause a discharge. to pass through this high’ 
When the exhaustion has reached a~ 


vacuum. 
certain point all the glow disappears from the 


interior of the vessel, and all would appear _ 
totally dark; but when this high state of exhaus- . 


tion is reached the walls of the glass vessel hegin 

to glow with a phosphorescence. This is caused 

by the shooting off from the-cathode terminal 

of those invisible bullets of radiant matter which, 

colliding against the walls of the glass vessel, 
cause it to phosphoresce. 


This radiant matter may be termed the fourth 
:tate of matter. as the solid, liquid and gaseous 
xtates are called the first, 
states. The physicist has found the flying 
particles to he very much smaller than the 
smallest known atom, which is that of hydrogen. 
These flying particles are called electrons. 

These flying electrons are quite invisible in 
the highly exhausted vacuum tube. It is only 
the phosphorescence of the glass caused by the 
hombardment of these invisible bullets against 
the inner walls of the vessel, that we see. By 
waking the cathode terminal saucer-shaped the 
electrons can he focused to one spot. When a 
magnet is brought near, a deflection of the elec- 
trons is noticed. The magnet deflects them much 
as it does an electric current, These electrons are 
negatively electrified hecause they are shot off 
from the cathode or negative electrode. 


second and third 


The. 
velocity of these electrons is calculated at about 
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6U,000 miles per second or about one-third the 
velucity of light. . 

When an opening cut into the wall of a glass 
vessel was again closed air-tight with a piece of 
thin aluminum, and the electrons focused on 
this, it was found that the electrons would pass 
through the metal, but as they encountered the 
molecules of the outer air their progress was 
arrested and they could not get farther than 
about one inch from the aluminum plate. ‘This 
was detected by the glow which could be scen 
only in a dark room. The smallest atom is that 
of hydrogen gas, the lightest substance known: 
and yet that gas could not pass through the alu- 
This shows that the electron is 
smaller than the smallest known atom, as it 
readily passes through the aluminum plate with 
very httle resistance. Therefore we say that an 
electron is nothing more or less than an electric 
charge in motion—a unit of negative electricity. 

It is quite impossible to form any mental 


picture as to the actual size of the electrons. 


The following analogy has been suggested: 
Imagine an atom magnified to the size of a bin 
one hundred sixty feet long, eighty wide, and 
fifty high, this filled with a very fine seed, such 


‘as the clover seed. The proportion and number of 


these seeds to the size of the hin would be about 
the same as the electron to the atom. 

The electrons are exceedingly small, invisible 
vortices of negative electricity constantly repel- 
ling each other while they as a whole are held 
within the atom by attraction of the positive 
electricity of the atom. | 

Tf the atom containing a certain amount of 
electrons were to receive or have forced into it 
an extra electron it would have an overcharge of 
electrons and would display a tendeney to give 
off just what it received. This atom would 
therefore he negatively electrified and would 


‘tend to discharge the electron to its neighbor 


atom which may have less electrons and thus 
again become positive. If it were given to 
another, it would again pass it on to the neigh- 
bor, and the neighbor pass it on to the next and 
so on antil it found its level. so to speak. If 
these atoms are in the form of a wire it is very 
easy to see how the electrons would be passed 
through it if they are set a-going by a battery 
or dynamo, This shows how an electrie¢ current 
is passed through a eonduetor. 


The atoms themselves which go to form matter 


secenecessssncscqacsn muertos secceccssssesecncnsccnvesseemeesenscesenennssasentncsseaseceetoces sreseee: 
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are neither gas nor metal; they are revolving 
systems of electrons—pure electricity. [nu short 
we picture all matter, Whether it be a valuable 
diamond or a rare gas, ta be composed of atoms, 
and these atoms are nothing more or less than — 
little spheres of positive electricity, within 
which tiny units of negative electricity are con- 
stantly revolving in certain definite orbits, the 
one atom differing from another only in the 
number and arrangement of its negative units 
or electrons. If this theory be true—then all 
matter is made solely of electricity. : 
The electron theory finds many facts to sup- 
port it. The electron has actually been separated 
from the atom, as in the vacuum tubes where we 
produce a real stream of pure electrons. But 
we have not been able to separate the positive 
electricity in the same way. Therefore the posi- 
tive sphere of electricity.in which the real elec- 
trons revolve, is at present purely hypothetical. 
The stream of flying electrons passing through 
the vacuuin tube behaves exactly like a con- 
ductor carrying an electric current. From this 
we will understand that the moving electrons 
constitute an electric current. Therefore an 
electric current is nothing more nor less than an 
electron current. This theory gives us a fairly 
clear idea of an electric charge and an electric 
current; but we do not find any clue as to what 
electricity and the electron are. No one knows 
what they are, and it may never be found out. 


Might Better Stay Here 


Roe ee agency, engaged in the busi- 
ness of bringing to this country the wives 
and children of workers now here who emi- 
grated from Europe, has this to say of what 
happens to those who go in the other direction: 

“Seventy percent of the emigrants who return 
to Europe, before they reach their destination, 
are robbed of their baggage and a good part of 
their cash. Furthermore, when they reach home, 
the local government takes fifty percent of what 
they have left, as a forced government loan. 
This forced loan is taken out of money sent from 
here as well. All those under fift* vears are 
pressed into military service. On account of the 
strict censorship these poor men are not 
informed of the true conditions prevailing, nor 
of the racial and religious wars raging.” 


t 
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Uses of Dynamite: 


HE general idea of most people regarding 

dynamite is that it is simply an agent of 
destruction and is almost certain to “blow up” 
any person using or handling it, unless he is 
familiar with it and skilled in its use. 

This is a deficient conception; for dynamite is 
now one of the greatest agents of construction 
’ extant, and is rapidly coming into use on the 
farm, and for many other purposes which were 
unheard of a few years ago. 

The writer, who is an expert in the use of 
dynamite, has often wondered how many people 
in this country, when enjoying some luscious 
fruit, ever think of the tons of dynamite that are 
used annually in tree and vine planting and 
culture; how many ever think when using a 
spade, hammer, plaue or even a knife or spoon, 
of the thousands of tons of dynamite used in 
mining the minerals from which same are manu- 
factured; how many ever think when coaling up 
their furnace or stove, of the tons and tons of 
“permissible explosives” (which are simply 
dynamite of special manufacture) used in 
mining the coal, to say nothing of the millions 
of pounds used in the oil industry, the lumber 
industry, the building of railroads, the remov- 
' ing of sunken vessels from harbors, the deepen- 
ing and dredging of rivers and harbors, the 
building of canals, the reclaiming of swamp and 
waste lands, the quarrying of stone for improved 
roads, ditching for irrigation projects, etc., ete., 


besides the more every-day uses of blasting: 


sewers, cellars, boiler pits, ete. And then comes 
-the blowing out of stumps and blasting of 
_ boulders and ditches on the farm. 

Dynamite is also rapidly coming into use for 
the breaking of ice jams and gorges, straighten- 
ing of streams, underground drainage, loosening 
of coal and other ores and material when frozen 
in cars or piles, razing of walls of burned build- 
ings and also the razing of old foundations, 
either inside or outside of buildings, and so on 
indefinitely. | 

Ignorance of dynamite and its uses and fear 

‘of it (caused by ignorance) still restrict the 
use of dynamite to a large extent and the writer 
has often heen amazed as well as amused at the 

, look of fear and horror which will sometimes 

' come over the face of a manufacturer or 

property owner when the use of dynamite 





By E. E. Ragan 


inside his building is suggested as a means of 
facilitating some operation of importance. But 
it is mainly of the use of dynamite on the farm 
that this series of articles is intended to treat, 
so I will confine myself to that subject, and for 
a starter will try to show to the uninitiated 
that they need have no fear of using dynamite 
for many uses on the farm, if they are simply . 
careful, and use a little common sense,. while at 
the same time following a few simple instruc- 
tions given here, which I shall try to make as 
clear as possible. . 

Tree planting, subsoiling, rejuvenating of old 
fruit and shade trees, the blasting of boulders, 
the blowing out of small and medium-sized 
stumps and the blowing of ordinary-sized 
ditches are entirely within the range of opera- 
tions of the amateur. But the rejuvenating of 
vines and shrubbery, the blasting of large 
stumps and very large boulders or large ditches 
had better be left for the expert or at least 
experienced blaster; as an amateur is likely to 
make costly mistakes if he attempts this work. 


However, if the amateur wishes to try some of 
the larger kind of blasting, he may do so with 
reasonable safety and success. If he is pains- 
taking and careful and if he closely watches the 
results of his first shots and loads his next ones 
according to results as observed in his first 
attempt, success may be had beyond belief or 
expectation. — 


If an amateur wishes to become proficient at 
this work, he will do well to obtain some of the 
excellent booklets on the subject which are pub- 
lished by the various manufacturers of explo- 
sives and by them mailed free of cost to any one 
desiring such information. A careful study of 
these booklets will be of immense benefit to one 
just learning to dynamite. I have studied them 
myself with much profit. 


As I understand that I am dealing with 
people who are content to do the simpler jobs of 
blasting at first and learn by experience, I shall 
not take up the subject of electrical detonation 
of explosives (at least not as yet) but confine 
myself to the one-shot-at-a-time, or cap-and- 


fuse method of detonation. 


The dynamites that should be used for farm 
work are specially manufactured for this class 
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of work and are of a low percentage (from 20% 
to 40%), are not easily frozen in moderate 
weather and as they contain little or no nitro- 
glycerine, are not so sensitive as the higher 
“percent ammonia explosive, let alone the straight 
or nitro dynamite. This makes them safer for 


* a beginner to handle, as the danger of prema- 


tare explosion from dropping or from any 
ordinary mishandling is practically nil. How- 
ever, be careful. Don’t be foolish. The dynamite 
which is generally most easily obtainable is 40% 
ammonia dynamite, so we will consider this as 
being used. If 25% extra dynamite, or farm 
powder, can be gotten, load a very little heavier 
than per instructions herein _egntained. 
Dynamite regularly comes in sticks 14 x 8 


“inches, and a stick is called a cartridge. The 
stick containing the cap and fuse {is called the 


primer, and is prepared as follows: 

First, cut the fuse the required length, which 
should be the depth of the hole. The fuse should 
project from the hole about four inches, but as 
it goes into the top of the stick of dynamite this 
will bring it about right if you are using full 
stick charges; but, at any rate, the fuse should 
be at least four inches above the top of hole 


when loaded: If you are blasting boulders by 


means of mud caps, cut your fuse about eighteen 


inches long. 
Good fuse requires about one minute to burn 


_ one foot, so this will give you plenty of time to 


get far enough away for safety before the explo- 
sion. Always cut off about one inch from the 
end of a new roll of fuse and throw it away. 
After cutting fuse the required length (be 
sure to make a nice square cut) carefully remove 
one No. 6 blasting cap from the box by tipping 
box on side and picking out one with fingers. 
Place the end of fuse in cap, being sure it 
rests on hottom of cap, but do not twist it or 
force it down unnecessarily, unless you have 
more fingers than vou have use for. Then 


crimp the cap on fuse with cap crimper if you. 


have one. If you do not have one a pair of 
pliers or a jack knife can he used to make the 
erimp, but he sure you keep close to top or open 
end. of cap when so doing, as the fulminating 
charge in cap is in the closed end. 

Now take your dynamite and open paper on 
one end, punch a hole in the dynamite with a 
sharpened stick and insert cap in thé hole thus 
inade, being sure to have cap well down below 
top of paper, then fold paper around fuse and 


eae een cenecwesooomrenseresseeeemwees 


‘what the law requires. 
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tie ene with a piece of strong, light cord, and | 
your primer is complete. 

If you are using halt-stick charges (and yon 
will seldom use less in any kind of farm blast- _ 
ing) eut your stick into halyes by rolling it - 
gently on the blade of a sharp knife. Do not try — 
to break dynamite unless the paper is entirely 
cut through. 

When handling dynamite and caps, do not mix 
them up with metal tools of any kind; keep caps 
and dynamite a few feet apart; do nut smoke; 
and always remember that you are handling a 
mighty engine of destruction in a small space, 
if it is allowed to get away from you, but ahso- 
lutely safe if handled’ earefully. 

If you have any dynamite or caps left from 
your work, put them in safe storage. The dealer 
from whom you purchase supplies will tell you 
Do not leave them where 
children can get them and do not keep. caps in - 
your pocket. 

~ In my next article I will tell how to make 
holes for stump and boulder blasting, and also 
how to load and tamp them. . 

If interested in the subject save this article 
for future. reference, as one will follow. another 
in regular order. 

Birth of Sexless Children 

Ok attention liaving been drawn ‘to two 
reported cases of the hirth of sexless 

children in Bridgeport, Connecticut, we wrote 

to the physician whose name wes given us and 

he replies: “The two cases of sexless children 

were nothing unusual, as it has happened fre- 


quently in the past twenty years, and consisted 


of absence of the vagina, as both were undoubt- 
edly females without the organs of generation?.- 
The significance of this seems to us to lie more 
in the expression that this has happened fre 
quently in the past twenty vears than in the fact 
itself. Freqnent repetition would seem to 
suggest what we anticipate, nainely that the 
earth having produced in past ages all it éan 
comfortably support in the resurrection era 
now drawing near. reproduction will gradually 
cease. Be good to the kiddies. love them and 
eare for them while von can: for the time is 
surely coming when the last one will he horn, 
and grow to maturity. and childhood with all its 
infinite graces and sunshine will he a thing of 
blessed and hallowed memory, supplanted by 
the not less grace and sunshine of childlike 
guilelessness and simplicity of everyone. 
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¥ IT ia: tem Jaimed i in a dispatch from 
Pittsbargl, that Robert Hyde, a chemist of 


‘that city, has discovered a plan for making 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar out of every 
pound of common excelsior, at a total cost of 
three and one-half cents per pound, and in ten 
hours time, it looks as though the laugh might 
_ yet be on the sugar profiteers. 

This seems almost too good to be true, yet 
nothing is impossible with God. We get sugar 
from the maple, and we know that the beautiful 
diamond and the carbon in common use are the 
‘same substance. Likewise sugar and wood are 
both carho-hydrates; the chemical formula for 
sugar being C’ H” O* (i.e. carbon 12 parts, 
hydrogen 22 parts, oxygen 11 parts—the hydro- 
‘gen and oxygen in this proportion being water), 
' while that of wood is C* H'’ O*. From this it 
will be seen that there is but a difference of the 
proportion of water to carbon in the two sub- 
stances. This relation, however, exists not in 
the gross mass of the substances, but in the 
molecules. The mere pouring of more water 

n wood will not make sugar. The change is 
effected, if at all, by a readjustment of the mole- 
cule; by the subtraction of oxy-hydrogen atoms 
from the wood molecule without disturbing the 
carbon—a feat long looked upon as impossible. 
If the report is true, we hope the invention will 
not be bought up by the trust—that it will not 
go the way of “liquid air’, which was to revolu- 
tionize the world a few years ago, but has now 
been forgotten and has disappeared completely. 
_ If the making of sugar from sawdust is a fact, 
and we doubt it not, then we have another proof 
that He who turned the water into good wine, at 
the marriage feast in Cana, is indeed present 
and is Master of Ceremonies at the ushering in 
of a new age: Only the Lord could turn water 
into wine. | 

And what next? The transmutation of metals 
might be looked for, and cause little surprise by 
its appearance. Intelligent men are even con- 
sidering anew the supposedly absurd subjects 
of perpetual motion and the overcoming of 
gravity. Indeed, the true “elixir of life” is 
believed to be on the verge of introduction to 
millions. now living. 

The reappearance of the ancient worthies, 
Moses, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Noah, Daniel, 
Job, Joseph, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and all 


the princes from Abel to John, are among the 
great miracles that may be expected as ordinary 
fulfillments of prophecy in the divine program 
for the blessing of all the families of the earth. 
The foretold restoration of Jerusalem is in 
progress.—Genesis 22:15-18; Acts 3:19-21; 
Acts 15: 16. 

“Showers of blessing” impend, if the cat 
“mercy drops” now falling thick and fast por- 
tend the future.—Ezekiel 34:26; Psalm 72:6; 
Malachi 3: 10. 


Thanks to the Springfield News _ 
THs Springfield (Mass.) Daily News has 
taken exception, though rather unwillingly, 
to our issue of September 29, containing the 
article on “Distress of Nations; Cause, Warn- 
ing, Remedy”. It would. he nice if newspapers 
could say just: what they mean; but they can’t 
and continue to be newspapers. A two-column 


‘heading proclaims: “Department of Justice, 


Courts and Churches Bitterly Attacked in Mag- 


azine of Bible Stadents’.. What they really. 


mean to say is that the condition and conduct of 
the churches is represented as being very unen- 
viable. 
of Justice and the Courts is made in the nature 
of a smoke screen. So there are two smoke 
screens and but one idea in the heading. 

A paragraph says: “The most offensive ma- 
terial in the magazine, in the minds of those who 
are objecting to its circulation, deals with the 
church. The Catholic church is attacked in 
words which do not lend themselves to repro- 
duction. There is no partiality to the attack, 
however, for the Protestant church is also con- 
demned. . . . Many people who received copies 
of the magazine were outspoken in their ‘con- 
demnation of the nature of the attacks made. 
They voiced their indignation especially at the 
manner in which the church is held up to ridicule 
and scorn.” 

That is the sore spot. It is well that the Vews 
did not atternpt to defend the clergy-led acts of 
violence which our unwelcome article recounted. 

If we were allowed to read between the lines 
of the Vers’ column it would sound sométhing 
like this: A strong and influential contingent 
among our subscribers, advertisers, and moral 
supporters, finds itself out-of sympathy with an 
article published i in THe Gotpen Acz. Our ex- 
tended experience and an acquaintance with 


The News’ mention of the Department: — 
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suppressed and unpublished news itcis of the 
last three years lead us to believe that there may 
be cousiderable truth in the presentations of 
said Gotpex Ace. But here we are, confronted 


- with the prominent and prominently irate ecele- 


siastics who must be pacified in some manner. 
So here we go, fevling that. on the whole, it will 
not be an altogether bad advertiserient for THe 
TOLDEX AGE. 


An Outdoor Refrigerator 


EFRIGERATORS indoors are common 
enough, but it took the farmers -in the 
Southwest to devise one for outdoor use. ~ 
A farmer who had happened to plant a large 
field of alfalfa south of the farmhouse, noticed 
during the hot xummers that followed that his 
family did not suffer from the heat as did the 
neighbors. The thermometers showed a temper- 
ature five to ten degrees in his favor. . 
Some one suggested that it might he due to 


: the alfalfa. tried the temperature just north of 


other alfalfa fields and found the same marked 
difference. Now the farmers of that region are 


. planting alfalfa around their dwellings, and en- 


joy summer temperatures that make a trip to 


. the. seashore needless. 


The cause of the coolness of winds -passing 
over alfalfa fields is that the plant absorbs 
much moisture, the evaporation of which re- 
duces the temperature of the air and lessens 


‘the summer heat in the adjoining land over 


which it blows. 

The suggestion now is for famnete that wish 
to profit from the presence and the hoard money 
of summer vacationists, to combine the profit 
and utility of alfalfa with higher rates from 
hot-weather boarders attracted by the coolness 
of the ten-acre refrigerator around the house. 

Tittle by little men are beginning to learn how 
to utilize the means provided by a good Creator 
for their comfort and well-being. 


Engineers tor Palestine 
LANS for the immediate reconstruetion 
needs and inaustrial development of Dales- 
cine Wil be worked out by a Technical Board of 
the Zionist Sovicty of ngineers and Agrieul- 
turists, James If. Haines, seeretary of the 
society, has announced in making publie the 
direetors of the board, all of whom are recog- 
nized technical experts. 
They are Dr. L “ Lowenstein, of the General 
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Uleeirie Co., who will direet the establishment of 
publie utilities for the future Jewish National | 
Hlomeland; Dr. Ferdinand Sonneborn, of L. 
Sonnehorn Sons, Ine:, paint and varnish manu- 
facturers, to be in charge of industrial engi- 
uecring; Lazarus White, “president of Spencer, 
White and Prentis Ine., engineers and con- 
tractors, to direct. construction development ; 
and Joseph A. Rosen, vice-president of the 
Youroveta Home and Foreign Trade Co., in 
charge of agricultural development. 

One of the first plans under consideration by. 
the hoard is to prepare to send an engineering - 
conunission to Palestine, to survey the needs. 
and possibilities of the country, as well as pro- 
posed sites for all the huge engineering projects, 
particularly in water power development, now 
uiuder consideration. 

The directors of the technical board will 
spend part of their time in Palestine, according 
to Mr. Haines. Dr. Lowenstein, recognized as 
one of the leading public utility experts in this 
country, has alread¢ made four trips to Palestine. 

Ilaifa’s Jewish schools were highly praised by 
Lieutenant. Legge of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the British Administration on a recent 
inspection trip. He vas particularly iupressed 
with the Technical school. 

Plans to attraet to Palestine Jews from East 
and North Africa are heing put into operation 
hy the Gencral Organization of Sephardic Jews, 
Jerusalem. The organization, affiliated. with 
the Zionist Organization and reeognized by the 
British authorities, has also instituted a 
Program for the elementary education of all 
Sephardie children.. According to its basic 
principle Hebrew must he the language of every~ 
member of the organization, in home and public 
life. : 

Jerusalem's latest plan for more civic beauty 
is a Community Hall. 

There is an appropriate epoch for ¢ every kind 
of work. For centuries the wisdom of God per- 
mitted strange things in Palestine: for it was 
“a time to pluck up that which. was planted”, 
hut now the new and final leaf has heen turned 
in the divine plan, and there has eonme at last’ 
“a time to build up”. and with characteristic | 
energy and wisdom the Jews are in the most 
progressive manner possible setting about the 
building of their ancient land.—Eccles. 3:2, 3. . 
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Color and Temperament 





OR modern, practical purposes classification 


of people into three groups, vital, motive, 
and mental, is sufficiently accurate. However, 
some finer analyses are possible; though the 
other divisions, with the exception of phleg- 
matic, are really secondary or binary in their 
natures, because partaking of two other basic 
temperaments. Other names have appeared in 
both. ancient and near-modern psychological 
literature, but they are identifiable as one or 
another of those pictured above. Motive was 
formerly, though unhappily, called bilious—or 
more properly fibrous—and its perversion was 
sometimes referred to as choleric; the mental 
was better known as melancholic; and the ner- 
vous occasionally denominated classical. 

In attempting to classify the organisms of 
mankind it is essential at the outset to recognize 
the fact that there are no absolute types. Every 
one has some vital, some motive and some 
mental qualities in his makeup; but one of these 
may predominate so noticeably as to serve for 
atype. If two qualities are about balanced, and 
the third of small force, life in that individual 
will take on a violet, an orange, or a greenish 
cast, acording to the component elements. 

The vital temperament is characterized by 
rotundity of organism and an indisposition to 
marked activity. Persons of this type make 
much better managers than workers. Strength 
in and activity of the abdominal viscera pre- 
dominate over that of other body parts. 

The motive temperament, as the name implies, 
abounds in action. Whereas with people of the 
vital stamp movement is a luxury, with those of 
‘the motive strain movement is both a necessity 
and a comfort. In this temperament the mus- 
eular portion of the system predominates in 
activity and is evinced by strongly marked and 
firmly set features, firmness of flesh, moderate 


' fulness; the general functional activity extends 


also to the brain. 

The mental temperament is that in which the 
purely intellectual activities preponderate. 
People of this class tend to the shadow side of 
life; they are not able to radiate cheerfulness, 
because they do not possess it. They manifest, 


on the psychical side, deep and enduring sensi- 
bility; the fancy, as arising from receptivity, 
predominates in these passive people. The 
feeling is disposed to sadness; desire shows 
itself more as yearning. Men eminent in art 
and science fall usually into this class. 

“When I compare the season of youth (not childhood) 
to the melancholy temperament, you will perhaps be 
astonished and ask whether youth is not the time of 
pleasure. But it is, above all other ages, the age of the 
ideal; and this is the feature which places the young 
among the melancholy. They mentally build up a 
world of their own—an ideal world, of which their fervid 


imagination is enamored—and deem themselves to be . 


raised far above the common-place world around. There 
is something lovable in this youthful disposition ; and we 
ought all to keep young in this sense, in which it has 
been well said that they. who grow old never were young, 
But the danger in this stage is the pride which despises 
others, and that revelling in fancy and sentiment which, 
shunning real earnest work, seeks its ideal in enjoyment, 
and at last in very un-ideal enjoyment. Manhood is the 
time of work. . . . Our will contends against the resist- 
ance offered by “actual life, and strives to master it.” 
—Luthardt. 





QYAPHATIC 


The phlegmatic temperament is the direct 
antithesis of the motive. In it action, so far 
from being a necessity or comfort of life, is a 
positive extravagance. Perhaps no more perfect 
example of this type could be found than the-eld 
darkey who was observed day after day to sit 
at his cabin door in a state of lassitude so com- 
plete that he did-not even draw on his drooping 
pipe, in which the fires of industry had long 
since died out: on heing asked by a passerby 
what he did, the old man, after much delibera- 
tion, made answer: “Well, sah—sometimes ah 


sets and thinks—and sometimes, ah jest sets”. 


But even this is not a perfect type: for he con- 
fessed to a slight tinge of the mental. The 
truly phlegmatic, like the pyramid, “jest set”. 
The nervous or sensitive temperament confers 
great quickness and vivacity of mental action, 
without a corresponding capability of endur- 
ance. The brain is so active that it is very 
easily excited and, for the want of endurance, 
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soon exhausts its powers. The most at da 


' examples of it are found in the female sex. 


The. sanguine is, in many respects, the most 
interesting temperament of all. It is most com- 
pletely exemplified in childhood and is indi- 


_ eated by well-defined forms, moderate plumpness 


of person, tolerable firmness of flesh and raddi- 
“ness of countenance. The vital processes are 
earried on rapidly; consumption and reprodue- 
tion quickly alternate, the circulation is brisk, 
predominating in the arteries, the nerves are 
irritable, the movements light, and fancy is more 
or less prevalent in the operations of the mind. 
While this temperament disposes to openness 
and frankness and in susceptibility to the most 
various impressions, it opposes at the same time 
‘great hindrances to the fulfillment of duty; for 
it disposes to flightiness, to superficiality, and 
, 80 to split up life into an unconnected multipli- 
' city. Orange is the riehest color in the world, 
but it lacks staying power. 


. The Irmphatic is the restful temperament, as. 


green is the restful color. It inclines to be the 
It may be a 
devoté of the maiiana gospel, whose litany, put 
into Cumberland mountainese, reads: “There’s 
a whole day tomorry that aint teched yit”. Such 
an individual is not easily roused to exertion, 


' and even if roused, soon sinks into a lull again. 


He may he capable of great things but seldom 
attains them. He prefers to browse around in 
fields more philosophic than. practical. 


Causes of Small Families fy Mrs. T. R. Hopkins 


E READ and hear much concerning the 

small birth rate of the present time. By 
some in this country, it is considered to be an 
alarming condition. Yet is is not only the 
strictly Americans who have small families. 
The foreign family which came to this country 
some twenty or twenty-five rears ago, averaged 
from seven to ten children. Those children are 


now grown and married. It is the exception if- 


any of these children have as many children as 
Possibly the oldest child has. 

There are many causes why the families are 
small. Poor health on the part of the wife and 
mother is one big factor; and everyone knows 
that thoughtless, pleasure-loving people do not 
desire the responsibility of parenthood. There 
is another considerable elass of earnest, serious 


oe? 





“eonditions. 





people who look upon it as wrong to have 
children unless good advantages and right con- 
ditions ean be provided for them. 

But thé economic conditions of Jife are really 


the largest factor in determining the size of the 


family.. Many families would welcome more 
than two or three, but feel that the expense of 
supporting more than.that number, according 
to our standards of civilization, cannot be met. 


Then, too, more than half of our young girls - 


go to work as soon as they are out of school. 
Having once entered: the field of industry, they 
are inclined to remain in it for some years. This 
is especially true of those who have trained or 
studied for a special line of work. They gener- 


- ally marry in time, but their youth is past, and if 


they have children, these are usually but few. 


This is not a condition in this country alone. 
In England and France the same: conditions 


‘prevail; in fact everywhere the more highly 


civilized is society, the smaller the family. 

There must be some great reason for these 
Can it be that the hand of the Lord 
is on the people to check the size of the families? 
The Lord told the people to multiply, and they 
have done so. He told them to be fruitful and 
fill the earth, and the people have increased and 
have to a considerable extent subdued the earth, 
and occupied it, wherever it is possible under 
present conditions for people to dwell - 

Ts not this condition one of the sure signs that 
the time of the resurrection is near! It is no 
longer necessary that there should he large 
families; for when the dead are brought to life 


again, we who are alive (if we remain alive). 
must share with them our portion of the earth: — 


Restitution Discerned Early 
1; r'TLE Beryl, aged ten, was very pretty, ‘Haik 
she had one fault—xhe was vain. Her father 
thought he woud cure her. One day, seeing her 
gaze at herself in the looking-glass, he asked: 
“Why do you look in the glass, dear?” 


“I was thinking how nice I looked,” answered: 


Bervl. 
“Don't be so vain,” replied her papa. 
and I are just as Nature made us.” 
“Then,” said Beryl, “don’t you think Nature 
ix doing better work than shé are to?” —Edin- 
burgh Scotsman. 


“You 





Aue ocean liner is an interesting struc- 
A ture. The greatest ship now in service is 
the R. M. S. Imperator, an ex-German liner 
which is now flying the British flag and sailing 
‘under, the auspices of the Cunard Line. Since 
becoming a unit of the British mercantile 
marine she has been thoroughly overhauled. She 
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In Foreign Lands: By J. F. Rutherford 


panied by a food shortage, or famine, a pesti- . 


lence, and revolutions in various places, which 
would mark the beginning of the end. It needs 
no proof to any thoughtful person that 19i4 
marked this time, when the old order began to 
disintegrate. All the statesmen of the world 
realize that the ol world is gone and that the 


has a length of 919 feet, a 
breadth of 98 feet, and ton- 
nage of 52,000. Her public 
rooms include handsomely 
- appointed dining saloons, 
grill room, smoking room and 
ladies’ saloon, while there 
are also a swimming bath, 
gymnasium and winter gar- 
den. There are numerous 
private suites and cabines- 
de-luxe. 
On. August 12, 1920, this 
* great vessel slipped out froin 
her New York berth as we 
waved our friends good-bye. 
She turned her nose seaward 
and we realized that we were 
leaving the American shores, 
- eastward boand. 
The great inventions of. 
the present time — steam- 
ships, railways, flying ma- 


EDITORIAL NOTE 

Qur renders will be glutk to uote that 
THe GotpeN AGE will carry a series of 
articles from the pen of J. F. Rutherford, 
President of the Luternational Bible Stu- 
dents Assoctution, on points of interest in 
Grent Britain, continentn! Europe, Egypt 
und Palestine. On <Auguse 12 a purty 
sailed from New York on the S. S. /mper- 
ator composed of Judge Rutherford, Mr. 
A. R. Goux, his secretary, Mr. A. H. Muc- 
millan, Mr. G. C. Driscoll and Mr. W. D. 
Soper. These zentlemen will be Joined in 


Girent Britain by Mr. J. Hemery. British 


representative of the I. B. 8. A, and Mr. 
Walter Sharples, a prominent business 
inun of Manchester. The purty is thor- 
vughly equipped with first-class moving 
picture apparatus for the purpose of mak- 
ing moving pictures of things of peculiur 
Interest relating to Bible subjects. Mr. 
Driscoll is the director of this renrure of 
the work. These pictures are to be purely 
educational and will be used for tenching 
the Bible in many different nations. With- 
eat a doubt they will prove of greut 
interest to the public In generul and serve 
n long-felt need in Biblical instruction for 


people will never again re- 
turn to pre-war conditions. * 
All are looking for a recon- 
struction; but the student of 
divine prophecy is lifting up 
his head and rejoicing that 
the reeonstruction will he. 
accomplished by the Lord in 
His own good way for the 
general henefit of mankind. 
Ife appreciates the fact that 
the hour is here to announce 
to the people that millions of © 
people now living oni this 
earth will never die. He con- 
fidently announces this, be- 
cause all of the tweuty-four 
prophets, the Lord Jcsus, and 
His disciples foretol | such a 
time, and that it-would come 
when ‘the old order should 
end. 

Amongst other things men- 


chines, automobiles —-im- | beth veuns and old. 


press us with the thoaght 
that we are living in a time of the fulfillment of 


‘ a prophecy uttered by Daniel centuries ago. He 


said: “In the time of the end many shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased’.— 
Daniel 12: 4.. 
_ Happy is-the man who knows and fully appre- 
ciates that we are living in the time when the 
world is ending, Re., when the old social order 
is passing away and the new and better time is 
coming in. It is the time for the fulfillment of 
the prophetic atteranees of Tesns. The question 
was propounded to Him = shortly bhetore His 
crucifixion: “Master, tell us, what shall he the 
proof of the end of the world?” We are certain 
that He knew how to answer the question and 
that Flis answer is just and true. 

Among the anewors Ho gave at the time was 
that there would he a great world war. aecom- 





tioned by the Master are 
that there would he nerseen- 
tions of Christians, the return of the Jews to 
Palestine, and the scoffing of the clergy, as well 
as a general falling away of the nominal 
churches from the teachings of Jesus and. the 
disciples: all of which we have witnessed ful- 
filled or in course of fulfillment. 

Gospel means good news. It is good news to 
oppressed humanity to know that the good time 
for the establishment of Messiah's kingdom of 
righteonsness is at hand and that millions now 
living will never die. Tn answer to the question 
concerning the end of the world—the time in 
which we are now livinz—and what would be 
the duty of Christians in that time, Jesus said: 
“This gospel [good news of the kingdom an‘ 
that millions now living will never die] shall he 
preached in all the world for a witness untae stl 
nations: and then shall the end come”. Witho.:t 
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a doubt He meant here that this message must 
go to all Christendom. When Christendom has 
heard it as a witness, then the old order shall 





: completely disintegrate, and the kingdom of 
-Yighteousness shall be in full sway. 


With full faith and confidence in the teachings 
of the Lord and the holy prophets our party was 


’ formed and is proceeding to Europe to make 


proclamation of this message as we go; and 
furthermore, to make a number of moving 
pictures as a means of instructing the peoples 


‘> along Biblical lines, proving thereby that 


prophecy has been fulfilled and that this fulfilled 
prophecy shows that we have reached the time 
when the world shall be blessed. Our purpose 
will be to-make extensive pictures, particularly 


: .. of the conditions among the Jews in Europe, 
‘where they are now living, and of the land of 


Palestine, to which they are bound, and of the 
reconstruction of that land; all of which is 


clearly in fulfillment of the words of the - 


prophets. Our sole purpose is to aid mankind 
in gaining an. understanding and appreciation of 


- the fact that the time has come for the uplift 


and blessing of the human race. 
Splendid opportunity is afforded upon the 


-. . bosom of the mighty deep for meditation upon 


the majesty and the power of Jehovah, and the 
grandeur of His creations. The reverential 


Y mind is drawn closer to Him and with greater 


confidence relies upon His promises. The 
mighty Imperator, with her 52,000 tons of dis- 


placement, her tons of dead weight, her tons of 


human freight, was lightly and gently horne 
over the waves. In this vessel we found the 
very highest achievement of man in shipbuild- 
‘ing; and yet the waves of the mighty ocean bore 
it up as though is were a cockle shell. If man is 
inclined to egotism, if he is self-centered, if he 


' feels that he has some power, he has hut to 


consider the greatness of God and His creation, 
amongst which is the mighty ocean, in order to 
realize that he is nothing. He is reminded of 
the words of the prophet, who, speaking of the 
majesty and power of God, said: “Who hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with the span, and com- 
prehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 


and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 


hills ina balance?) Behold, the nations are as a 
drop of a bucket, and are counted as the small 
dust of the balanee; behold, he taketh wp -the 
isles as a very little thing. All nations before 


ontesewascecencnenverseccocccncesecccsneonene 


him are as nothing; and they are counted to him ~ 
lexs than nothing, aud vanity. To whom then ° 
will ye liken God? or what likeness will ye 
compare unto him? It is he that sitteth upon 
the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants 
thereof are as grasshoppers; that stretcheth out 
the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them | 
out as a tent to dwell in; that bringeth the 
princes to nothing; he maketh the judges of the 
earth as vanity.” . Ss 

It is this same mighty God who created the 
first man perfect in body and mind; who 
endowed him with the right to live on the earth 
forever and to enjoy all the blessings incident 
thereto; who made these blessings dependent . 
upon man’s obedience to His law; and when 
man violated His law and forfeited these rights 
he was by the same Jehovah sentenced to death. 
It was through the-disobedience of this one man 
that the whole race has been dying from then 
until now; but it was the same great Jehovah 
that made promise that He would redeem nian 
from: death and purchase him from the power 
of the grave (Hosea 13:14); and who through” 
the sacrifice of His béloved Son has. provided 
redemption for all and that all shall hear this 
testimony in due time (Hebrews 2:9; 1 Tim- ° 
othy 2:5, 6); and who through the mouth of all 
His holy prophets has promised that Hg will 
restore all the obedient ones of mankind to life 
everlasting on the earth, and that they shall 
(lwell on the earth in happiness forever. ' 

Of this same God the prophet says: “There 
hath not failed one word of all his -good 
promise”. The same prophet above quoted in 
the same chapter (Isaiah 40:9-11,31) foretold. 
the blessing of mankind and how the Lord will 


act through His chosen one, Messiah, to bring 
this blessing, saying: “O Zion, that bringest 
good tidings,- get thee up into the high mount- 
ain; O Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, | 
lift up thy voice with strengths lift it up, be not 
afraid: say unto the cities of Judah, Behold 
your God! Behold, the Lord God will come with 
strong hand, and his arm shall rule for him: 
behold, his reward is with him, and his work 
hefore him. He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd: he shall gather the lambs with his arm, 
and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently 
lead those that are with young.... They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
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run and not be. Weary; and mcy shall walk, and Will Never Die,” thrilled many a sad heart and 
- not faint.” 3 3.44:, caused them to lift up their heads with new ° 
- The time. ninatcome when man will have these hope. We are to remember that the British 
blessings. ‘Weare entering upon that time. It people have suffered great sorrow in the past 
is therefore the privilege and duty of every one. few years resulting from the war. We also 
to declare these glad tidings to the suffering remember that their clergy, instead of comfort- 
millions of earth, that their hearts might be ing ‘them with the message of the gospel, urged 
lightened of the burden and that they may look the young men, according to the London Daily 
forward with joy to the time of their blessing. Jfail, to breed and then go to.war. Many clergy- 
Surely the man who stands upon the top of a men sat in this great audience and the speaker 
ship at night and gazes at the brillianey. of the appealed to them to do their duty and tell the 
myriads of. stars ‘and planets in the heavens people the truth. They withdrew in silence. 
above while he rides the mighty waves, and who _—- The night following, ah: andience ‘of 3,200 
remembers that there are millions-of suns and: listened to the same message at Leeds, while 
satellites which the naked eye cannot see, but thousands were turned awdy,: ager to hear. 
which are performing their functions, cannot The same interest was mani as at Bir- 
for one moment doubt the existence of an all- mingham. dong GDP SE 
wise Creator or question His power, His diver- Then followed 2 great mestingsga Sit: Andrews 
sified wisdom, His exact justice and His great Hall, Glasgow, Seotland, where Sige than 5,000 
love. people heard and fully: asi masty: stood in the 
The Captain of the [mperator, Mr. Charles A. street for hours, hoping. thet: seme.inside would 
Smith, C. B. E., R. D., B. N. R., is a congenial, withdraw and permit them t0: eee yet were 
jovial ‘Englishman; and we are pleased to say a_ turned away disappointed. - ' 
man who trusts in the Lord. He was very kind In Edinburgh, Scotland,. the great Usher Hall - 
and considerate of our party. We had aboard a was packed to its utmost capacity with more 
Magnavox Telemegafone, a recent and wonder-. than 3,000 people, who listened:‘with the keenest 
ful invention-for magnifying the human voice. interest; and even ‘some of. the clergymen here 
It was used recently to address a great audience ‘ handed in their names and. addresses asking 
in the Stadium at Tacoma, Washington, and ‘that they might have the lecture in printed form 
people more than a quarter. of a mile from the or other literature to aid them to bécome 
speaker's stand could hear every word dis-. familiar with the subject. 
tinctly. (Captain Smith was deeply interested in At Dundée, Newcastle and ‘Hull, great crowds 
this new invention, inspected it, and asked the came and many were turned away. 
privilege of using it. He invited our party on At Liverpool on Sunday evening, September . 
the bridge of the ship when it was nearing the 5, the great Philharmonic Hall with 3,000 seats 
shores of France. The Magnavox was installed; was packed, while many stood and thousands 
_ and as we entered the harbor of:Cherbourg, the remained in the streets. Two overflow meetings 
Captain used it to speak to men on other vessels. were arranged, addressed by other gentlemen of 
Hearing a voice from the Imperator, the men on our party; and still thousands failed to gain 
the other ships were astonished, never before admittance. | 
having heard of this new invention. Officers in An interesting incident at the Liverpool meet- 
different parts of the ship hearing the Captain’s ing suggests how the people are turning away 
voice likewise turned in astonishment to know from the Babylonish teachings of the nominal 
how he could speak so loudly and clearly. systems. Just across the street from the Phil- 
On arrival in Great Britain. according to pre- harmonic Hall stands one of the most prominent 
vious arrangement a public lecture began at Protestant churches in the city of Liverpool. 
_ Birmingham on the evening of August 3th, in The clergyman had widely advertised a meeting 
a hall with a seating eapacity of 2500. Long at this church for the same hour of our public 
before the meeting great crowds surged to and meeting, his subjeet being “The Everlasting 
fro in the streets. The hall was quickly filled Merey”. He was seen standing in the entrance 
while the erowd attempted to break in the doors to the church together with his gray-haired 
aiid were held hack hy the police. The interest deacon, anxiously waiting for some one to come 
_ Inanifested in the subject, “Millions Now Living. while they watched the throng trying to get into 
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the Philharmonic Hall. Mr. Driscoll and our 
camera man, Mr. Soper, noting this, took a 
picture of the “divine” and his assistant. After 


the crowd in the street were convinced that they 


could not gain entrance to the hall, one lone 
woman was noticed walking into the church 
across the street, and she was warmly greeted 
by the clergyman and his deacon, who accom- 
panied her to the inside. 

In the center of the Jewish section of Glasgow, 
Scotland, the Jews erected a monument in 1878 
commemorating that date as important to them- 
selves. Bible Students know that this is the 
date from which God’s favor began to be 
returned to the Jews. This monument is situ- 
ated in a section of Glasgow inhabited by some 
very poor, Jews. We madé some pictures of the 


- monument, together with the class of people 


living thereabouts, showing the conditions which 
European Jews. are now in and which many of 
them are leaving to make their way to Palestine 
and. build their homes. 

The citizens of Liverpool erected a monument 
to: the memory of Lord Beaconsfield, whose real 
name was Benjamin D’Israeli, an orthodox Jew, 
and who was Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
commemorating his great service to the nation. 
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It was Lord Beaconsfield who in 1878 forced 
the Russian Government to recede from the 
treaty of San Stephano, and in doing so brought 
to bear upon that nation the threat to use the 
power of the British army and navy. The 
treaty of San Stephano was harsh upon the 
Turks, who were then in possession of Pales- 
tine. Due to the influence of Lord Beaconsfield, 
the Berlin Congress was convened on the 13th 
day of June, 1878, attended by eleven nations and 
presided over by Lord Beaconsfield, who wrote 
the treaty which annulled the treaty of San . 
Stephano. The new treaty between Russia and 
Turkey was guaranteed by Great Britain in 
behalf of Turkey upon the express consideration 
that Turkey would grant to the Jews in Palestine 
and those who might go there. certain civil and 
religious liberties which they had not enjoyed 
for more than 1,800 years. This marked the 
beginning of the fulfillment of the double, or the 
beginning of the return of God’s favor to the 
Jew.as foretéld by the prophet Jeremiah 2,000 
years previous. Of course we included in our 
moving pictures the monument erected to the © 
memory of Lord Beaconsfield, which will be of 


_interest to all people, Jews and Christians. ° 


will find it interesting and helpful to have the child take up the. 


i ENILE BIBLE STUDY One question for each day is provided by this journal. The parent 


+ question each day and to aid It in finding the answer {on the Scriptures, thus developing a knowledge of the 
Bible and tearning where to find in it the information which is desired. . ; 


1. How does the Apostle Peter designate the 
new world or arrangement of things? 
Answer: 2 Peter 3: 13, first part. 
2. In what special way is the new world to be 
_ gust the opposite of “the present evil world’? 
Answer: Righteousness shall dwell therein. See 2 

Peter 3: 13. 

3. Why will the new arrangement of things (the 
new world), be righteous? 
answer: Because Christ, the Righteous. will be King 

in that day. 

4. Did the Lord teach us to pray for the estab- 
lishment of His kingdom on earth? 
Answer: See Matthew 6: 10. 

5. How is God’s will done in heaven? 
Answer: Perfectly. 

6. Is His will to be done perfectly on earth? 
Answer: See Matthew 6:10. last part. 

7. Will Christ’s kingdom be established instantly 
or will it be a gradual assumption of power? 
Answer: See Daniel 2:34, 35, 44 





8. What was“the stone cut out without hands”? 
Answer: The kingdom of Christ. See succeeding 

answers. ; 

9. Did Jesus refer to himself as the Chicf 
Corner Stone? . 
Answet: See Matthew 21: 42. a 

10. Did St. Peter refer to Jesusinthe same way? 
Answer: See Acts 4:11; 1 Peter 2:3, 4, 6. 

11. ‘Are the faithful followers of Jesus also 
called stones? 

Answer: See 1 Peter 2:5. 

12. As shown by Daniel 2:35, what does the 
stone become? 

Answer: It “became a great mountain and filled the 
whole earth.” 

13. What does the word mountain symbolize? 
Answer: Kingdom. See Daniel’s explanation in 

Chapter 2: 44. 

14. What is meant by “the stone was cut out 
without hands”? 

Answer: Not with human but with divine power. 


_—st ~ 


. height and depth of the love of God, 
. all expectation, He explains, “My thoughts are 


ace Studies j in the Divine Plan of the Ages 
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1. Whee thought does “The Divine Plan of the Ages” 

suggest to our minds? ~"4nd why is the period in which 

sie is permitted called.“a dark night’, and when will 
“the morning” be ushered in?. 


‘HE title. of this series of Sronms—“The 
Divine Plan of the Ages”—suggests a pro-— 
gression in the divine arrangement, foreknown’ 
to our God and orderly. We believe the teach- 
ings of divine revelation can be seen to be both 
beautiful and harmonious from this standpoint 
and froif no other. 
The period in which sin is pennitted has been 
a dark night to htmanitr, never to be forgotten; 
but the. glorious day of righteousness and divine 
favor. to he ushered in by Messiah, who, as the 
Sun of Righteousness, shall arise and shine 
fully and. elearly into and upon all, bringing 
healing and blessing, will more than counter- 


_ balance the dreadful | night of weeping, sighing," 


pain, sickness and death, in which the groaning 
creation has been so long, “Weeping may en- 
‘dure foranight, but j joy cometh in the MORNING.” 
—Psalm 30: 5. 


2. What seems to be the almost instinctive longing of 
the whole creation? ind how Co these indefinite hopes 
and: lonyings approximate the Creator's graecaws *pro- 


‘ pision for mankind? 


’ &s though by instinct, ha: whole creation, 
while it groans ‘and travails in pain, waits for, 
longs for and hopes for the pay, calling it the 
Golden Age; vet men grope blindly, because not 
aware of the great Jehovah's gracious purposes. 
But their highest conceptions of such an age fall 
far short of what the reality will be. The great 
Creator is prepsring a “feast of fat things”, 
which will astound His creatures, and be exceed- 
ingly, abundantly’ beyond what they could 
reasonahly ask or expect. And to His wondering 
creatures; looking at the length and breadth, the 
surpassing 


not your thonghts, neither are vour ways my 
ways, saith the Lord; for as the heavens are 
*?eher than the earth, so are my wavs higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts”.—Isaiah 55: 8, 9. 


3. Why is it now possible to understand the divine 
plan as it was not possible in past ages? 

Though in this work we shall endeavor, and 
we trust with success, to set before the inter- 
ested and unbiased reader the plan of God as it 
relates to and explains the past,, present and the 
future of His dealings, in a. 7 more harnioni- 
ous, beautiful and reasonal is generally 
understood, yet that this is. the: eee of extra- 
ordinary wisdor or ability on ‘the: part of the 
writer is positively disclaim ie TE ie the light 
from the.San of Righteousness im this dawning 
o the Millennial, Day that revents. ‘these things 

“present truth”, now due to. be’ “@ppreciated 
ie the sincere—the | pure in: heart.’ 3, 

4. What is the foundation of aff. trua:vétigion ? 

Since, skeptieiem is rife, the: very fonndation 
of true religion, and the foundation of truth, is 
questioned often, even by the sineere: We have 
endeavored to uncover enough of the foundation | 
upon which all faith should be built—the Word 
of God—to give confidence and assurance in its 
testimony, even to the unhelievér..- And we have 
endeavored to do this in a manner that will 
appeal to and can he acceptéd. By reason as a 
foundation. Then we have endeavored to build 
upon that foundation the teachings of Seripture, 
in such a manner that, as far as possible. parcly 
haman judgment may try its squares and angles 
hy the most exacting rules of justice which _it_ 
can command. 








5. Should we expect the divinely provided foundation 
for our faith to be harmoniors with reason and justice? 
and what should be our object as truth-seekers? 

Believing that the Scriptures reveal a consist- 
ent and harmonious plan which, when seen, 
must commend itself to every sanctified con- 
science, this work is published in the hope of 
assisting students of the Werd of: God, by sug- 
gesting lines of thought whieh harmonize with 
each other and with the inspired: Word. Those- 
who recognize the Bible as the revelation of 
God’s plan—and such we specially address—will 
doubtless agree that, if inspired of God, its 
teachings must, when taken as:a.whole, reveal a 
plan harmonious and consistent with itself, and 
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with the character of its divine Author. Our 
object as truth-seekers should be to obtain the 
complete, harmonious whole of God’s revealed 
plan; and this, as God’s children, we have reason 
to expect, since it is promised that the spirit of 
truth shall guide us into all truath.—John 16: 13. 


6. As inguirers, what two methods are open to us? 


As inquirers, we have two methods open to 
us. One is to seek among all the views suggested 
by the various sects of the church, and to take 
from each that element which we might consider 
truth—an endless task. A difficulty which we. 
should meet by this method would be, that if our 
judgment were warped and twisted, or our 
prejudices bent in any direction—and whose are 
not?—these difficulties would prevent our correct 
selection, and we might_choose the error and 
reject the truth. Again, if we should adopt this 
as our method we should lose much, because the ~ 
truth is progressive, “shining more and more 
unto the perfect day,” to those who search for it 
and walk in the light of it, while the various 
creeds of the various sects are fixed and sta- 
tionary, and were made so centuries ago. And 
each of them must contain a large proportion of 
error, since each in some important respects 
contradicts the others. This method would lead 
into a labyrinth of bewilderment and confusion. 

The other method is to divest our minds of all 
prejudice, and to remember that none can know 
more about the plans of God than He has 
revealed in His Word, and that it was given to 
the meek and lowly of heart; and, as such, 
earnestly and sincerely seeking its guidance and 
instruction only, we shall by its great Author be 
guided to an understanding of it, as it becomes 
due to be understood, by making use of the 
various helps divinely provided. See Ephesians 
4:11-16. 

%. What is a common failing of the present and of all 
times with respect to accepting certain doctrines, and 
what should be the test of all religious teaching and 
teachers? ; 

As an aid to this class of students, this work 
is specially designed. It will he noticed that 
its references are to Scripture only. except 
. where secular history may be called in to prove 
the fulfillment of Scripture statements. The 
testimony of modern theologians has been given 
no weight, and that of the so-called Early 
Fathers has been omitted. Many of them have 
testified in harmony with thoughts herein ex- 
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pressed, but we believe it to be a common failing 
of the present and all times for men to believe 
certain doctrines because others did so, in whom 
they had confidence. This is manifestly a fruit- 
ful cause of error, for many good people have - 
believed and taught error in all good conscience. - 
(Acts'26:9) Truth-seekers should empty their 
vessels of the muddy waters of tradition and fill | 
them at the fountain of trath—God’s Word. And 
no religious teaching should have weight except 
as it guides the truth-seeker to that fountain. 

For even a general and hasty examination of 
the whole Bible and its teaching, this work is 
too small; but, recognizing the haste of our day, 
we have endeavored to be as brief as the impor- 
tance of the subjects seemed to permit. 


8. What is the method of Bible study purdued in this 
study of “The Plan of the Ages’? And why is care- 
ful and orderly study of this work essential to a thorough 
understanding of “present truth’? 

To the interested’ student we would suggest 
that it will be useless for him merely to skim 
over this work, and hope to obtain the force and 
harmony of the plan suggested, and the Scrip-. 
ture evidences herein presented: We have en- 
deavored throughout to present the various 
fragments of truth, not only in such language, 
but also in such order, as would best énable all 
classes of readers to grasp the subject and 
general plan’ clearly. While thorough and 
orderly study is necessary to the appreciation of 
any, of the sciences, it is specially so in the 
science of divine revelation. And in this work 
it is doubly necesSary, from the fact that in 
addition to its being, a treatise on divinely 
revealed truths, it is an examination of the . 
subject from, as far as we know, an altogether 
different standpoint from that of any other 
work. ~ 


9. What is the object of the prophecies contained in 
the Scriptures? 


We have no apology to offer for treating 
many subjects usually neglected by Christians 
—among others, the coming of our Lord, and the 
prophecies and symbolism of the Old and New 
Testaments. No system of theology should he 
presented, or accepted, which overlooks or omits 
the most prominert features of Scripture teach- 
ing. We trust, however, that a wide distinction 
will he recognized between the earnest, sober 
and reverent study of prophecy and other Scrip- 
tures, in the light of accomplished historic facts, 


‘(1 Peter 1:12) 
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to obtain conélisions which sanctified common 
sense can approve, and a too common practice 
of general speculation, which, when applied to 
divine prophecy, is too apt to give loose rein to 
wild theory and vague fancy. Those who fail 
into. this dangerous habit generally develop into 
prophets (1) instead of prophetie students. 

No work is more noble and ennobling than the 
reverent study of the revealed purposes of God 
—‘“which things the angels desire to look into”. 
The fact that God’s wisdom 
provided prophecies of the future, as well as 
statenients regarding the present and the past, 


_ is of itself,a reproof by Jehovah of the foolish- 


"satisfy curiosity concerning the future. 


ness of some of His children, who have excused 
their ignorance and neglect of study of His Word 
by saying, “There is enough in the fifth chapter 
of Matthew to save any man”. Nor should we 
suppose that prophecy was given merely to 
Its 
object evidently is to make the conseerated child 
of God acquainted with his Father’s plans, thus 


to enlist his interest and sympathy in the sanic 


plans, and to enable him to regard both the 


present and the-future from God’s standpoint.. 


When thus interested in the Lord’s work, he 
may serve with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also; not as a servant merely, but as 
a child and heir. Revealing to such what shall 
be, counteracts the influence of what now is. The 
effect of careful study cannot be otherwise than 
strengthening to faith and stimulating to holi- 
ness. 

10. Judying from conditions in the world today, what 
must be the conclusion reached by any Pyougnt ful observer 


“in ignorance of the divine plan? 


» In ignorance of God’s plan for the recovery of 
the world from sin and its consequences, and 
under the false idea that the nominal church, in 
its present condition, is the sole agency for its 
acconiplishment, the condition of the world 


._ today, after, the gospel has heen preached for 
nearly nineteen centuries, is such as to awaken 


sertous douhts in every thoughtful mind so mis- 
informed, And sueh doubts are not easily 
surmotuited with anvthing short of the truth. In 
fact, to everv thoughtful ohserver, one of two 
things must he apparent: either the church has 
made a great mistake in supposing that in the 
present age, and in her present condition, her 
office has heen to convert the world, or else God’s 
plan has been a iniserable Failure. Whieh horn 
of the dilemma shall we accept! Many have 
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-accepted, and many more doubtless will accept, - 


the latter, and swelt the ranks of infidelity, 
either covertly or openly. To assist such as are 
honestly falling thus, is one of the objects of this 
study. 


11. What ts the religious condition of the world as 
shown in the Missionary Diagram? 

On the next page we present a diagram, 
published -by the London Missionary Society; 


and afterward in the United States by the - 


Women’s Presbyterian Board of Missions. It 
is termed “A-Mute Appeal on Behalf of Foreign 
Missions”. It. tells a sad tale. of darkness and 
ignorance of the only’ name: given: under heaven, 
or among men, whereby we must be saved. 

The Watchman. (the: % Mi ae ,& journal of 
Chicago) published: ni 
commenting on it said 

“The ideas of: some, are: Very. niiaty and indefi- 
nite in regard to the world’s spiritual condition. 
We hear of glorious. revival work at home and 












abroad; of fresh missionary efforts in various. 


directions, of one country after another opening 
to the gospel, and of larg#sums being devoted 
to its spread: and we get the idea that adequate 
efforts are being made for the evangelization of 
the nations of the earth. It is estimated today 
that the world’s population is 1,424,000,000, and 
by studying the diagram we will see that consid- 
erably more than one-half—nearly two-thirds— 
are still totally heathen, and the remainder are 
mostly either followers of Mohammed or mem- 
bers of those great apostate churches whose 
religion is practically a Christianized idolatry, 
and who can scarcely be said to hold or teach 
the gospel of Christ. 

“Even as to the 116 millions of nominal 
Protestants, we must remember how large a pro- 
portion in Germany, England and this country 
have lapsed into infidelity—a darkness deeper, 
if possible. than even that of heathenism—and 
how many are so blinded by superstition, or 
so buried in extreme ignoranee that while eight 
millions of Jews still reject Jesus of Nazareth, 
and while more than 300 millions who bear His 
name have anostatized/ from His faith, 170 
millions more how hefore Mohammed, and the 
vast remainder of mankind are to this day wor- 
shipers of stocks and stones, of their own 
ancestors, of dead heroes or of the devil himself; 

all in one way or other worshipping and serving 
the creature instead of the Creator, whois God 
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over all, blessed forever. Is there not enough 
here to sadden hearts of thoughtful Christians !” 

Truly this is a sad picture. And though the 
diagram represents shades of difference between 
Heathens, Mohammedans and Jews, all are 
alike in total ignorance of Christ. “Some might 
at first suppose that this view with reference 


' DIAGRAM 


“BrarmeitiIne THE ACTUAL _aND RELATIVE NUMBERS OF MangiInp 
CLassiriep ACCORDING TO RELIGION 
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to the proportion of Christians is too dark and 
rather overdrawn, but we think the reverse of 
this. It shows nominal Christianity in the 
brightest colors possible. For instance, the 
116,000,000 put down as Protestant is far in 
excess of the true number. -Sixteen millions 
would, we believe, more nearly express the 
number of professing church believers of adult 
years, and one million would, wo fear, he far too 
liberal an estimate of the “little flock”, the 


“sanctified in Christ Jesus,” who “walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit”. It should be. 
borne in mind that a large proportion of church 
members, always numbered in the reckoning, are 
young children and infants. Specially is this 
the case in the countries of Europe. In many of 
these, children are reckoned church members 
from earliest infancy. 

But dark as this picture appears, it is not the 
darkest picture that fallen humanity presents: 
The cut here given represents only the present 
living generations. When we consider the fact 
that century after century of the six thousand 
years past has swept away other vast multi- . 
tudes, nearly all of whom were enveloped i in the 
same ignorance and sin, how dark is the scene! 
Viewed from the popular standpoint, it is traly 
an awful picture. 

12. What do the various creeds of “Orthodoay” sabek 
with respect to these billions of heathen?- 

The various creeds of today teach that all of 
these: billions of humanity, ignorant of the only 
name under heaven by which we must be saved, 
are on the straight road to everlasting torment; 
and not only so, but that all of those 116,000,000 
Protestants, except the very few saints, are sure 
of the same fate. No wonder, then, that those 
who believe such awful things of Jehovah’s 
plans and purposes should be zealous in for- 
warding missionary enterprises! The wonder is 
that thev are not frenzied by if. Really to 
believe thus, and to appreciate such conclusions, 
would rob life of every pleasure, and shroud in 
gloom every bright prospect of nature. 

To show that we have not misstated “Ortho- 
doxy” on the subject of the fate of the heathen, 
we quote from the pamphlet—“A Mute Appeal. 
on Behalf of Foreign Missions”—in which the 
diagram was published. Its concluding sentence 
is, “Evangelize the mighty generations abroad — 
—the one thousand million souls who are dying 
in Christless despair at the rate of 100,000 a 
day”. wa 

13. How has the Word of God. through the Prophet 
Isaiah, foretold this very condition of affairs and tts 
remedy? 

But though this is the gloomy outlook from 
the standnoint of human creeds, the Scriptures 
present a brighter view, which it is the purpose 
of these pages to noint out. Instructed by the 
Word, we cannot helieve that God’s great plan 
of salvation was ever intended to be, or ever 
will be, such a failure. It will be a relief to the 


’ . darkness that could be felt. 
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perplexed child of God to notice that the Prophet 
Isaiah foretells-this very condition of things, 
and its remedy, saying, “Behold, the darkness 
shall cover the earth, and gro¢s darkness the 
people; but the Lord shall arise dpon thee, and 
his glory: shalt he seen upon ‘thee. And the 
gentiles [heathen] shall eome to thy light.” 
(Isaiah 60:2,3) In this prophecy, the gross 
darkness is lighted by the bow of promise—“The 
gentiles (the nations of earth i in general] shall 
come to thy light”. 


14. Hare the continned darkness and misery of tha 
world been a mystery to worldly men as well as to the 
church? - 


Not only have the continued misery and dark- 
ness of the world, and the slow progress of 
truth, been a mystery ‘to the church, but the 
world itself has known and felt its condition. 
Like that which enveloped Egypt, it has heen a 
In evidence of this, 
note the spirit of the following lines, clipped 
from a Philadelphia journal. The doubt and 
gloom, intensified by the clashing creeds of the 
various schools..had not yet heen dispelled 
from the writer’s mind by the rays of divine 
truth direct from the Word of God: — : 


“Life! zreat mystery! Who shall say 
-What need hath God of this poor clay? 
Formed by His hand with potent skill— 
Mind, matter, soul and stubbern will; 
Born hut to die: sure destiny—death. 
Then where. oh! where this fleeting hreath ? 
Not one of all the countless throng, 
Who lived and died and suffered long, 
Returns to tell the great design— 
« That future, which is vours and mine. 
We plead. O God! for some new ray 
. Of light for guidance on our way: 
Raced not on faith. but clearer sight, 
Dispelling these dark clouds of night: 
This doubt, this dread, this trembling fear ; 
This thought that mars our Messings here. 
This restless mind. with belder sway, 
Reject~ the dognias of the day 
Vanght by jarring ~cts and schools, 
To ferter reason with thetr rules. 
We seek to know Phee as thou art—- 
Our place with Thee—and then the part 
We play in this stupendous plan, 

. Creator Infinite, and man. 

_ Lift up this veil-obscuring sight: 
Command again, ‘Let there he light ¥ 
Reveal this secret of Thy throne; 

We search in darkness the unknown.” 


63 
To this we reply: 
Life’s unsealed mystery soon shall say 
What joy hath God in this poor clay, 
Formed by His hand with potent skill, 
‘Stamped’ with His image—mind and w ill; 
Born not to.die—a second birth | 
Succeeds the sentence, “carth to earth”, 
For One of all the mighty host, 
- Who. lived and died and suffered most, 
Aroae;'and proved God’s great design— 
That future, therefore, yours and mine. 
His Word diseloges this new ray . 
Of light, for guidance on our way ; 
. Based now on-faith,. but. sure as sight, 
: Dispelling theie dark clouds-of night: — - 
The doubt, the.dread, the-trembbing.fear, : 
- The thoughts that tarred our biéwings.here. 
Now, Lerd, these minds, ‘whion @ bolder sway 
- Rejects the dogmas of today; * 
Taught by jarring zects and ‘eee 
: Fettering reason with their rulex, 
May seck. and know: Thee ea thou art,. 
Our place with Thee, and them the wart 
We-play in thik stupendoti plan, 
Creator Infinite, and man.’ 
Uplifts the veil, revealing quite : 
To thow who walk in heaven's light — . 
The glorious mystery of His throne 
Hidden from ages, now, made known. 


Such a blessing is now coming to.the world 
through the unfolding of the divine purpose and 
the opening of the divine Word, of which bless- 
ing and revealing this study, we. trust, is a part. 

(To he continued in owr next issu) 


—— 
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Recognizes the Silver Trumpet 
Sonora, Mexico, September 15, 1920. 

Mr Editor:—I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for your inagazine, as far as I know the 
only reliable publication issued today. Your 
two articles on Mexico were especially interest- 
ing to me. These articles were verified to the 
letter by Mexieans well informed on the subject 
and their truth is evident to all acquainted with 
this country. It seems almost mysterious how 
so much condensed information could be coal- 
lected at this time and be reliable. 

Dubey B. Gop. . 
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“‘The Finished Mystery:’’ Nearly everyone knows something about this famous 
work which explains every verse of the Bible propheci:s of Revelation and Ezekiel 
and which throws a flood of light upon the conditions now prevalent in the world. 
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Kansas Industrial Relations Court 


URING the coal strike of last winter the 
people of Kansas were without coal in 
zero weather; and in desperation Governor 
Allen called the legislature in special session, 
January fifth, to deal with the emergency. At 


‘that time the citizens in some parts of the 


state were cutting down their shade trees for 
fuel, in order to keep the women and the children 
from freezing. 4 

In the interim, while the legislation was in 
preparation, the mines of the state were manned 
for three weeks by volunteer workers who pro- 
duced a quantity of much needed coal, albeit at 
an expense to the state estimated at two hundred 
dollars per ton for the supply producéd. This is 


“ sufficient evidence that the working of mines by 
-volunteers is not practical, and that some better 


way to keep the mines working should be devised. 
The Kansas J.egislature tackled the problem 
and, using New Zealand and Australian laws as 


. models, succeeded in a very brief time in bring- 


ing forth a Jaw which is a novelty in America, 
in that it is the first law ever passed in this 
land compelling employés and employers to 
submit their differences to a tribunal for adjudi- 
cation. The law was passed on January tyventy- 
fifth. 

The industries covered by the law are the 
manufacture and preparation of food, the manu- 
facture.of clothing. the mining or production of 
fuel, the transportation of these commodities, 
and all public utilides. such as water, gas and 
electric plants. The Court may intervene in any 
industrial controversy, either on its own titia- 
tive, or that of the emplovers or of the employes 
or of a tommittee of ten citizens or of the 
attorney general of the state. 

The Court can summon all interested parties 
before it and make such orders, pending investi- 


gation of the condition of the workers, as ar 

to the public interest. It has the power to settle 
and adjust all controversies affecting working 
and living conditions, hours of labor and wages. 


It grants the right of colleetive bargaining and - 


the right to choose one’s own field of labor. 

The Court has the power to establish or to 
change working and living conditions, hours of 
labor, rules and practices, and a reasonable 
Minimum wage or standard of wages. Striking 


is absolutely forbidden. Persons can quit work - 


individually but must not influence others to 
quit. Pieketing is made unlawful. ~ 


Any person violating any order of the Court. 


may be punished by $1,000 fine br one year in 
the county jail; but officers of labor unions who 


call strikes are liable to $5,000 fine or two years. 


in the penitentiary. Lock-outs are forbidden, 
except by order of the Court. This provision 


_Inakes it the only law ever passed in America 


which requires the manager of an industry to 
get permission from anybody before he can 
close his plant. 


First Effects of the Law 


ITH the power of the state hehind it, the 
first effect of the law, was, of course, to 
put the imines into full operation and to increase 
the production of coal. Tt is claimed that seven 
hundred amen took advantage of the law and 
appeared before the Court to request an adjust- 
ment of grievances. A provis'on of the law does 
away with court fees, and without any expeuse 
a oworktian’s case may he appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the state, and is given 
priority. 
The Court was able at once to correct an 
abuse, a species of thievery which had been 


practiced by the coal-mining companies and of 


nrc 


cyte cress 











‘probably true. 
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which the men justly complained. If a iiner 
wanted to draw half of lis pay ahead ot time 
the companies had been charging ten percent 
interest. The Court reduced this to fifteen cents 
in each case, thus correcting a great wrong. 

Governor Allen was naturally very enthusi- 
astic about this law, and has been recommending 
it to legislative bodies and to commercial and 
manufacturing associations everywhere, includ- 
ing the Republican National Convention. He has 
boasted that the bill has-teeth, and this is 
One of the questions at issue 
just now, however, is whether “teeth” and a 
gatling gun policy are better in the long run, or 
whether the old American idea of fair play and 
honest dealing is best, after all. 

While it is true that many chambers of 
ecommerce, and “big husiness” in general, have 
stamped the Industrial Court with their 
approval, yet there are other men oe ability 
and influence who have misgivings, and the 
law has heen denounced by some seins by 
the governors of some states and by some who 
are held in great esteem as statemen. Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, at one time world food admin- 
istrator, has said of the. new Industrial Court 
that its summary actions “may both stifle a 
delicate adjustment of industrial processes and 
cause serious conflict over human rights”. 

On May 28, while elated with the ‘first flush 


of victory, Governor Allen came on to New York 


ina special train and debated the value of his 
new law with Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor. The debate was 
held in Carnegie Hall. In the debate Governor 
Allen showed himself an able logician, and 
asked his capable antagonist three questions 
whieh have been widely published since the 
debate and which, at the moment, Mr. Gompers 
found it hard to answer. The questions were: 

1. When a dispute between capital and laber 
hrings on a strike affecting the production or 
distribution of the necessaries of life, thus 
threatentag the public peaee and impairing the 
public health, has the publie any rights in such 
a controversy, or is it a private war between 
capital and labor? 2. If vou (Mr. Gompers) 
answer this, question in the affirinative, how 
would vou ‘protect the -rights of the public? 
3. And, in adslition, let him define for us, if he 
will, who had the divine right to forbid the 
switehmen to strike in their outlaw strike— 
who controls this divine right to quit work? 





Who is the Public? 


oVEPNoR ALLEN’s questions, and the attempts: 


to answer them with fairness to all, have 
thrown much light on the question of who and 
what the_public is, and what are its real and its 
fancied rights. Kansas has 1$ percent of popu- 
lation made up of employers and 54 percent of 
employés, and the conclusion has been jwnped 
at that the remaining 93 percent constitute a 
public that is really not a party at all to any 
controversy which may arise between miners 
and mine owners, 


But a more critieal examination of this ques- 


tion narrows us down to the fact that the public. 


is made up of workers of some kind, and that 
if there are any of the public who do not work, 
and who are not interested in the living cen- 


ditions of those who do work, then they may as_ 


well be eliminated from the discussion. 

The wives, the children, the brothers, the 
sisters of workers, and their fellow workers and 
their families in other trades have a real interest 
in the living condition, of miners, although it is 
true that educated as they are by emplover 
owned newspapers (13 percent of the popu- 
laWon) they sometimes give no thought to that 
subject until they are without coal in the midst 
of zerq weather, and then, perhaps, the thoughts 
are only of anger that the miners should have 


as little regard for their comforts as they have — 


shown for the miners’ own comforts. 

This presents anew aspect to the strike, or one 
generally not seen. No person ean claim rights 
without acknowledging responsibilities. If we 
claim the right to have coal we must acknowl- 
edge the responsibility to see to it that the miner 
wets a fair deal. In every strike the workers 
who are not directly involved in the struggle, 
that is-to say the publie, by whatever incon- 
veniences they may have to suffer, are helping 
to bear their proper responsibility for failure to 
sew that econonmie justice has heen provided for 
other workers. 

Mr. Gonipers, with his leng experience in such 
matters, saw this point: for in his publie answer 
to Governor Allen, published after the debate, 
he said: 

“The public has no rights which are superior to the 
toiler’s right to live and to his tight to defend himself 
against oppression, Every strike for the improvement in 
the condition and standards of those engaged in industry 
has its reflex and influence for the uplift of all,” 
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Did we ever think of that before? Did we 
ever seriously reflect that we ought to as zealous 
in the cause of labor when it is underpaid as we 
are in our own behalf when a strike shuts off 
the necessities of life? Did we ever stop to think 
that workers do not bring on the sufferings 
which are incident to strikes, and in which they 
themselves suffer most of all, unless they are 
‘forced to do so by intolerable conditions? 

i These observations help us to see how the 
interests of all are bound.up together and that 
the gatling-gun method of adjusting difficulties 


’ of this nature can never succeed. No majority 


of the people can have rights which impose upon 
‘a minority of the people intolerable conditions. 
‘The claims of justice can not be righteously 
fulfilled as affecting the whole public if at the 
‘same time these claims are denied to any part 
of the public. 

i Now coming to the Governor’s new law we 
ean see the necessity, if it is to be a success, 
that it must be administered by men of the 
highest character, men whose sense of justice is 
unusually keen, for these men are assumed to 
represent all the people in their efforts to see 
that justice is done to each and every one of 
its component parts—surely a large order. 

‘ One can see that whatever rights the people 
as a whole have to the enforced service of 
miners, or other workers, they have the same 
rights to the services of the highest-paid and 
most capable men in their midst, and the ability 
to compel an employer to continue to pay out 
money to workers once employed is as real as 
the ability to compel workers to continue work- 
ing for certain employers. The Governor’s new 
law is a step toward socialism. 


Objections to the Law 


MMEDIATELY after the Kansas law was 

passed, the movement spread to other states, 
Tilinois, Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, New 
York and Massachusetts: and there will evi- 
dentl¥.be an attempt to make such legislation 
general.” But can we be certain that the 
temporary success of this Court is any angury 
that it will prove to be a permanent remedy? 

Until now the whole people. sitting in the 
Court of Public Opinion, have been passing 
upon matters of this nature, and if the news- 
papers would but do their duty and tell all the 
facts, and not suppress the facts favorable to 
the miners, our opinion is that this informal 
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Court would still be better for the settlement of 
these issues than any formal Court that could be 
appointed by a Governor. If there is to be such 
an Industrial Court then it should be elected by 
the people as a whole, and not appointed. 

The living conditions of the miners are not 
good. Their work is very irregular, as pre- 
viously shown in .THe Goxtpen Ace, and the 
report of the President’s Commission has shown 
that for two years they have been working for 
a wage thirty percent below the level of bare 
subsistence. When the mines are working, which 
is a poor percentage of the total, tine they 
should be working, they are overcrowded with 
men and have insufficient cars to enable these 
men to make a living wage. 


Offsetting the condition of the miners is the © 


fact that in 1917 all the bituminous coal mines 
east of the Mississippi River made an average 
profit of 100% to 150% on the invested capital. 
This profit was less in 1918, but even these large 
profits were still enjoyed by about one-fifth of 
the total number of mines. 

The Industrial Court will be liable to estab- 


lish precedents which will make it increasingly . 





difficult for the workers to progress in the. ~~ 


direction of better wages or greater control of. 
the industries by which they live. Indeed, some 
students helieve that by the delays which will 
intervene before revisions of rewards may be 
obtained this law may be the means of bringing 
about the very unrest it is supposed to allay. 


The Right to Strike 


HE newspapers of the country are mostly 

owned by wealthy men, and the uniform 
impression they convey with reference to almost 
every strike is that the men who have quit 
work as'a protest against their low pay or 
excessive hours of lahor, or other unsatisfactory 
conditions, are a hand of assassins, highwaymen 
that must be quickly cowed by the display of 
force. This is not true; and Mr. Gompers has 
truthfully said in this connection that “Ameri- 
can workmen, through organization and protest, 
through the strike, have paid hack to America 
in fitness for citizenship a thousandfold for the 
sufferings strikes have caused”. 

Surely the people as a whole do not approve 
of the employment of children in mines and in 
factories or of the sweatshop in which, in order 
to exist, Whole families for a mere pittance work 


sixteen hours a day in the most unsanitary - 


ee 


‘times on the edge of starvation. 
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conditions. It was the strike that measurably 
put an end to such conditions as this in America, 
and it is to be feared that any Industrial Court 
would have accomplished the same results much 
more slowly and less thoroughly, if at all. 

It is true that strikes are a nuisance, and that 
the country has had thousands of them to try 
its patience, yet the American people would not 
tolerate a condition such as prevails in India, 
China or Japan. where the workmen must accept 
what is given them and where many are at all 
No one will 
deny that one or two or more human beings 
striving for a right have more justice on their 
side than a million other human beings seeking 
to take that right away. Moreover, history has 
shown that the strike has repeatedly been 
proven to be a measure necessary to publie 
progress, as long as the mainspring of business 
is selfishness. 

In an address to striking shoe workers of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, President Lincoln 
said: “Thank God, we live in a country where, 
at the last point, the workman may stop work”. 
The New York Times says that President 
Wilson has also declared that the right to strike 
is inviolate. Attorney General Palmer, however, 
admits and denies the right in the same breath 
‘by the following statement, issued October 29, 
1919. He said, “It does not follow that every 
strike is lawful merely because the right to 
strike is recognized to exist. Every case must 
stand upon its own bottom and be governed by 
its own. facts.” 


How about the Constitution ? 

ANSAS had its birth in opposition to 

slavery. but now it is alleged by some of 
its foes to be the champion of that condition, 
The Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
provides, “Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
wherent the party shall have been duly con- 
victed? shall exist within the United States, or 
any place’subject to their jurisdiction”. 

The legal definition of “involuntary servi- 
tude” is “any control by which the personal 
service of a human being is disposed of or 
eoéreed fok another's benefit”. The American 
Federation pf Labor claims that the Kansas 
Industrial Court law violates this constitutional 


. right, and states that the Federation will never 


surrender its right to strike. 
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It is tacitly admitted by all well-informed and 
honest people that, during the war, the United 


States Constitution was ignored and deliber . 


ately violated by the very officers who had 
promised Almighty God and the American 
people that they would uphold it to the letter, 
in peace and in war. Conditions developed that 
uimade the servants of the people, sometimes 
nustakenly called the authorities, feel that they 
were justified in overreaching and assuming 


prerogatives never entrusted to them by the. 


people and therefore still rightly in the people’s 
care. 

Miners and others were enjoined from striki 
ing or were notified that they must not strike, 
and the people were content to let the matter 
pass unchallenged; but now that the country is 
at peace the right to do these things is chal- 
lenged. The right to do these things implies 
the equal right to issue injunctions against 
employers, forbidding them to reduce wages or 
to lock ont employes, and compelling them te 
submit to the workers’ demands. No such rights 
have ever been delegated by the people to 
anybody. 

-The Industrial Court did not start off in 
Kansas without a hitch. On its first visit to 
Pittsburg, the Kansas coal center, two thousand 
miners went out on strike as a protest against 
the presence of the Court in their midst, and 
remained out for a week. 

The leader of the miners, Alex. Howat, 
refused to testify before the Industrial Court 
or to recognize it, on the ground that it is an 
unconstitutional court. After a week in jail he 
gave bond, pending an appeal to the Kansas. 
Supreme Court. While he was locked up practi- 
eally all of the coal miners of Kansas left their 
work. The Industrial Court took no steps to 
lock up the twelve thousand miners that thus 
held it in contempt, but the incident raises the 
question whether it is a good thing to have a 
Court in existence that functions in this manner. 

Judge Underwood, of Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(whether having this incident particularly in 
inind or not we do not know), has made the 
statement that in his judgment the time will 
come when the golden rule will he followed by 
all men, and when courts and lawyers will be a 
thing of the past. That is the kind of doctrine 
THe Goitpen Ace believes in, and it also believes 
in the men that do believe in that kind of 
doctrine. 
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]* THE love of money is a root of all kinds 
of evil, then the tree of evil must be growing 
more rapidly now than ever before, for its roots 
are surely spreading with lightning rapidity. 
The actual money of the world is not so great. 
If all the currency of the world were divided 
equally it would give each person only about 
forty dollars. The greater part of what passes 
for money is merely a printed acknowledgment 
of indebtedness. There is a great deal more of 
this kind of money afloat now than ever before. 
Before the World War the average indebted- 
ness, the world over, was about $26.67; now it 
is six times as great. If all the money in the 
world were divided equally, and all the debts in 
the world were divided equally, we would each 
be $140 in debt until we could sell some of our 
other property and turn it into money, in case 
we happened to have any to sell. 
_ Early the other morning a money-mad milk- 
man passed the house. He was driving slowly, 
and was slowly pouring off a large part of the 
eream from the top of each milk bottle, thus 


” making up little bottles of cream which he would 


sell, later in the day, to the damage of his em- 
ployer and his employer's eustomers, for. the 


' benefit of his own private purse. 


An illustration of the lengths to which people 
will go when they are money-mad is afforded by 
& circumstance which has been brought to our 
attention. There is a business in New York in 
which two hundred fifty men and women are 
employed. The business has heen successful 
and within a year has accumulated a fund of 
$225,000 over and above dividends, interest and 
surplus. Two men, the general manager and his 
assistant, each in the business over ten years, 
and each receiving over $15,000 a year salary, 
came to the president, representing all the em- 
ployés, asked a share in this special fund, and 
finally requested that a committee of emplovés 
be named to run the business in the place of the 
president of the coneern. Seemingly, every 
person in that business, from the president 
down, was nrgney-mad. 


Money Control of Wages 
HF, Anaconda Mining Company, of Bitte. 
Montana, has the reputation of heing one 
of the most cold-blooded combinations of wealth 


ctewwtvsceuveenusestes cescased srasesanaes soumecweucnae: 


A Money-Mad World 





in the country. Living conditions in Butte are 


very bad. The air is so gas-laden that nothing 
green can live, and the prices for necessities 
are out of proportion to the wages, $5.75, paid 
to the ore diggers. 

In April the miners went on a strike for better 


wages and picketed the works, a thing in itself 
entirely lawful, whatever may be our views re- » 


garding its abuse. In two days from the time 
the picketing started, other employés of the 
company, in the guise of deputy sheriffs, and 
in the company of their employers, shot down 
twenty of these pickets. 


This was done while the sheriff and members’ 


of the city police force calmly looked on and did 
nothing. Unable to face such a combination of 
wealth and power many miners have left Butte, 
and the company has imported men to take their 
places, but has probably not gained as much as 


‘it has lost, owing to the lesser efficiency of the 


hew men. 


Control of Rents in New York 
ENTS in New York and vicinity have risen 
to heights that are almost ineredible. We 
know of a man who was paying $75 per month 
rent; his landlord at one jump increased his 
rent to $225 per month—another $150 to $400. 
Conditions like this are possible only heecause 
there is a shortage of homes, and investigations 
have now disclosed a permanent arrangement in 
New York for maintaining such a shortage 
indefinitely. The buildings of New York are 
mainly of brick; nearly all the brick is made in 
yards located along the Hudson River; all of 
the manufacturers of brick in these vards sell 


their product through a dealers’ association; a. 


builder who is not a member of that association 
eannot get any of that Brick, and no man can 
become a member of that association unless his 
competitors admit him to membership. In other 
words the building business of New York is in 
control of the men who control the dealers’ 
association. As a matter of fact, persons who 
are not Members of the dealers’ association can 
not get cement either; for the cement dealers 
dare not antagonize those who now hold the 
strings of power that control the building oper- 
ations and thus the rents of the great citv. We 
shall diseuss this whole housing question at 
length in our next issue. 
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Control of Food Production 
OR more than a generation the farmers of 
the West have heen compelled to pay ex- 
tortionate rates of interest for the money needed 
to put in their crops. Fifteen percent was not 
uncommon, and much more than this has been 
obtained by the familiar ruse of “shaving” notes. 
‘At length, after a long battle, the farmers 
succeeded in securing legislation bringing about 
the establishment of federal farin loan banks, to 
loan them money at 5 percent to 54 percent. 


’ But at once the victory was spoiled by a suit 


brought to test the constitutionality of the farm 
Joan. bank act, the bonds of the farm loan banks 
could not he sold, and as a result the farmers 
are now paving the same old interest as 
‘formerly. 

The bankers of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association have now come out with a formal 
statement, to other banks whose codperation they 
court, claiming all the credit fer the operation 
by which the farmers have heen deprived of the 
privilege of borrowing money at a reasonable 
rate of interest. No doubt these bankers would 
be the first in the land to urge other people to 
contribute their dollars or their sous to he used 


‘in the defense of American honor; hut where 


is their own honor, when they know that the 
Government has urged the farmers to plant 
more crops and they stand direetly across the 
path by which alone the farmers can provide 
more food for the people? 

The hankers need to get at it and eleaa ont 
the hypocrites that are in their midst. When 
the Executive Couneil of the American Bankers’ 
Association met for their three-day session at 
Pinehurst. N. C.. in April, they diseussed the 
need for more farm owners, longer lease> ter 
tenants and imeans for stopping the drift Preca 
the farm to the city. Moreover, they listcued 
to a message from the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the: affect that there is an increasing demand 
for food to feed the increasing population, and 
that this must be met by producing more food 
to the acre and by improved methods, as cther- 
wise the cast of production will inerease imore 
and more. ‘Bub how is the farmer to produce 
more and cHeaper food, if he is deprived by the 
bankers of the use of capital, at reasonable 
figures, which every business requires if it is 
to live? 








Control of Transportation 
NE of the meanest tricks that are played 
upon the workers is played by politicians 
who pretend tobe interested in the lot of the 
workers, so as to take the leadership away from 
some man who is really interested in their 
welfare. They thus deceive the workers into hop- 
ing for better conditions, knowing all the tine 
that they have no intention of aiding them. 

Everybody knows why government manage- 
inent of the railroads was imade out to he a- 
failure. It was a failure which was deliberately 
planned. The same men were permitted to 
operate the roads under government manage- 
ment who had everything to gain financially, 
and nothing to lose except honor, if they 
could succeed in proving to the public that. 
government ownership is a failure. How well 
they accomplished their purpose you can readily 
learn by asking any railroad man to tell of the 
instances that came under his own observation 
of how operating costs were deliberately multi- 
plied, and the time of crews wasted, by the men 
who recently secured the advance in freight and 
passenger rates. 

It is not true that transportation lines cannot 
he ‘operated suecessfully by the public, and it is 
not true that higher than five-cent fares are a 
necessity for the proper operation of street-car 
lines that were honestly built and financed. In 
San Francisco, which has publie ownership of 
“treet-car lines, the paxsengers are carried for 


oa hive-cent fare. the same as formerly: the cars 


are clean, commodions and comfortable ; and 
they pay a handsome profit to the city. 


Control of Legislation 
Hi wealthy minority in both Demoeratie 
Republican parties controls absolutely the 
cctious of a great majority in each party. The 
tool that is used to accomplish this is the press, 
“lich has been trained to yell “pro-Germanisi”, 
“Bolshevism.” “Anarchy,” every time an idea 
adverse to their interests lifts its head. Fear 
eta change for the worse is made the basis for 
a constant pressure by the wealthy minority— 
one percent of the population — against the 
undoubted rights and interests of the majority. 
For six vears there has heen introduced in 
the assembly at Albany a bill providing for an 














eight-hour day for women. Is this bill in the 
interests of the people? It is. Is it a patriotic 
measure! [It is. ILas it the support of the 
“patriots” at Albany that twice denied elected 
representatives the seats to which they had been 
elected? It has not. 

During this entire period of six years this 
bill in the interests of humankind has not been 
permitted to come before the Assembly for 
discussion. The man who would bring up this 


- Hill without obtaining the consent of the party 


boss heforehand would never see his own bills, 
the bills in which his personal constituency are 
interested, brought out of committee; he would 
never be put on any important committee, and 
his apparent inaction would cause his defeat the 
next time he came up for re-election. Moreover, 
if he should refuse to vote as the boss wished 
him to do, the boss would very probably be able 
to control enough votes to defeat any measures 
which he desired to have passed. 

Before he was clected President, Mr. Wilson 
made the following statement: 

“The facts of the situation amount to this: that a 
comparatively small number of men control the raw 
matcrial of this country; that a comparatively small 
number of men control the water powers that can be 
made useful for the economical production of the energy 
to drive our machinery; that that same number of men 
largely control the railroads ; that by agreements handed 
around among themselves they control prices, and that 
the same group of men control the larger credits of the 
country. Suppose you go to Washington and try to get 
at your Government. You will always find that while 


‘you are politely listened to, the men really consulted 


are the men that have the biegest stake -the big bankers, 
the big mannfacturers, the big masters of commerce. the 
heads of railroad corporations, and of the steamship 
corporations.” ; 


_ Control of the Courts 


T WOUTD he too much to say that money 
controls the courts of the United States: but 
there ix no question that it has a larger influence 
than tt ought to have. Who are the wealthy 
profiteers that have gone to Atlanta, and why 
has the Department of Jnstice not shown the 
enthnsiasm in prosecuting eases of this kind 
that it showed in the prosecution of politically 
friendless Bible students, seven of whom it sent 
there for twenty vears each because of a dis- 
agreement as to the true meaning of a text in 
the. Revelation of St. John? ; 
Barly in the year the Attemme> (oa mal 
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adinitted before the Senate Committee cn 
Agriculture that the packers had clearly vie- 
lated both the civil and the criminal provisions 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, but admitted 
also that no criminal proceedings would _ be 
brought against them. 


Benevolence such as he did not show toward. 


the Bible students that he sentenced to Atlanta, 
was manifested by Judge Howe toward Felix 
Gouled, a wealthy army raincoat contractor. 


This man was convicted October 18, 1918, of — 


defrauding the government and was sentenced 
to seven years in the penitentiary and a fine of 
$10,000, but he was not locked up and denied 
bail, as in the case of the Bible students. On 
the other hand he was released on $25,000, bail; 


and now, while his ease is up before the. 


Supreme Court, he is permitted to go to Europe 


for three months to undertake a large sale of - 


cotton to the Polish Government. 


Control of Thought 
T WAS’ a great discovery that the men cf 
greatest wealth in the United States—the 


great financiers—made when they discovered a- 


plan to suppress thought. The greatest concerns 
in the country are represented in this plan, and 
the plan is both simple and sinister. 

Every elergvman, editor, lawyer, teacher, 


physician, laber leader, merchant and pnblie | 


ofieial is supplied with earefully prepared liter- 
ature, eonveving to his mind just the kind cf 
impression that Big Business wants circulated 
abroad by these, the men of influence in the 
community, 

Additionally, the foreign press in Ameriea is 
to be made over. It is to be supplied with 
American advertising, supplies and credit, and 
it is to do what its American hackers dictate. If 
there is any attempt at open discussion of 
economic questions, the American advertising 
will disappear, the American supplies, including 
the paper upon which to print the publication, 
will be withheld. the American credit will be 
shut off. the paper will die, and another vietory 
for this particular brand of one-hundred per- 
eent Americanism will have heen gained, 

What better plan could he devised of stopping 
all progress than to feed the most influential 
men in every community with propaganda cal- 
culated to poison their minds, and then to 
shut off the life breath of the few papers that 
7o have an outlet for public opinion? 
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Transportation Benefits: 


rn. Eprron: In your April number, page 
495, under the heading, “Finance—Com- 
meree—Transportation,” I find the following: 
“The proposition is under way in England, as 
in America, to raise the railroad rates so as to 
put the railroads on a paying basis. Those who 
use the railways, whether for travel or for 
merchandise, should pay for them.” I presume 
at least you endorse that sentiment or you 
would not give it a hearing in the columns of 
your publication. 

There never was a greater economic errer 
promulgated than that the users of a public 
utility are the only ones benefited by such 
utilitv. The late James J. Hill recognized the 
fact that the presence of a railroad creatéd land 
valnes second only to the presence of people 
upon such land; consequently, the holders of 
yacant land were benefited in a greater degree 
hy such railroads than the people who used 
them. That being the fact (and no rational 
person will deny it), then the burden of upkeep 
and maintenance should be borne equally by all 
who are benefited by such utilities. 

Without population land has no value, and 
without transportation vou ¢annot have a pros- 
perous community. So, to my mind, the 
speculator who holds vacant land out of use is 
of no value to the community and should he 


taxed out of existence, the same as any other 


nuisance. 

James J. Hill uttered another vital truth 
when he said: “Land without labor is a wilder- 
ness, and labor without land is a mob”. 

At least $350,000,000 of value has heen created 
in vacant land in Seattle by the street-car sys- 
tem, and the holders of such land have never 
been called upon to pay one penny by taxation, 
to extend, maintain, and operate said system. 
Our City Councilmen are hack numbers, and 
they are, preparing to make the users of our 
street-cars pay all the expense that goes with 
the svstem, but they let the holders of vacant 
property, the operators of the great department 
stores, and the owners of the great office build- 
iugs in the Rusiness districts escape absolutely, 
uothwithstanging the fact that they are the 
greatest beneficiaries of the car system. 

In addition to this, the rent hog has boosted 
rents beyond the power of endurance, and that 


e 


‘By R. J. Wilson 


increase also has been passed on to the ultimate 
consumers, so that the ordinary citizen is robbed 
of his birthright, and is unable to provide the 
necessaries to clothe, shelter, and nourish his 
wife and family properly. These questions are 
up for settlement and never will be settled until 
they are settled right. 

Please give this letter space, and thus help_ 
the people think along correct economic lines. 


James Talked Plainly Also 

The Apostle James gave the wealthy men 
of his own times a rebuke in the following 
language: 

“Hearken, my beloved brethren. Hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom ‘which he hath 
promised to them that love him?! But ye have 


‘despised the poor. Do not rich men oppress 


you, and draw you before the judgment seats? 
Do not they blaspheme [misrepresent] that 
worthy name [Christian] by which ve are 
called ?’—James 2:5-7. 

“Go to now, ve rich men, weep and owl for 
your miseries that shall.ecome upon you. Your 
riches are corrupted. Ye have heaped treasure 
together for the last days. Ye have lived in 
pleasure on the earth, and been wanton.”—Jas. 
5:1-6. 


Exercises For Business Men 
Southern Lumber Company has compiled 
and published the following rules for keep- 
ing well and keeping a eweet> a during 
business hours: 

Rise 7 a. m. 

Stand in the middle of the room, raise arms 
slowly, take deep breath and think of the 
month's bills, lowering the arms in attitude of 
despair. Do this 10 times. 

Extend body flat downward on floor, cover 
eyes with hands, kick heels, think of the rail- 
roads and weep—till dry. 

Kneel, wring hands, meditate upon radicals 
and groan 150 times. 

Collapse on floor. Grovel vigorously, think of 
the income tax and gnash your teeth as in anger. 

Follow till exhausted, 

While covling off try to get a number on 
telephone, 
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Norway’s panne Courts 


N 1797, by a royal edict, while Norway and 

Denmark were still under one sovereign, 
“there was instituted what has proven to be the 
“most beneficent law ever promulgated by a king. 
This is the use of the principle of conciliation 
’ procedure, an arrangement by which the parties 
to a suit meet a special tribunal in private, with 
or without attorneys, tell their stories, receive 
‘advice from the judge as to their rights, and 
his advice as to what would be an equitable 
settlement. The plan met da immediate and 
= permanent success. 


- Every village containing at least sixty fami-- 


“lies constitutes a separate district of concilia- 
tion. The: districts are purposely made small so 
that all the parties may know one another. The 
‘-very hest men in the community are selected as 
the peacemakers or judges of these causes. 

“The plaintiff states his case in writing. A 
$08 of twenty-five cents is charged for issuing 


* the summons, with fifty cents more if a concili- 
“ation is ‘effected. 


No ease ean go to a regular 
‘eourt unless it is accompanied by a certificate 
that it has been hefore the conciliation court. 


‘As a general thing, lawyers are excluded. 


‘Parties who refuse to appear before the concili-. 


‘ation court must pay the costs when the case 
‘goes to the regular court, even if they win. 
‘Agreements of settlement are recorded and 
can be enforced the same as final judgment. 
Nothing that is stated in the conciliation court 
ean be used if the case goes into the regular 


‘court, except that if either of the parties was 


willing to settle he receives a certificate to that 
effect. From seventy-five to ninety percent of 
the cases are-peaceably adjusted in these courts 
of conciliation. Anv attempt to abolish them 


' would bring about a revolution. 


-In one vear, out of 101.669 cases submitted 
to this court, conciliation was effected in 81,015 
instances, and 7,866 more cases were success- 
fully Yebitrated in the same court, thus adjust- 
ing ahout nine-tenths of the cases amicably, 
quickly and cheaply, without loss of time or 
money and without severing old tles of friend- 
ship ang good will. 

om 
American Conciliation Courts 
N ATTEMPT was made in North Dakota, in 


1893, to introduce the Norway and Denmark 
procedure, but the act permitted either of the 








parties to the conciliation to send another to 
represent him at the hearings, and made it 
necessary that the hearings be held before a 
justice of the peace. These provisions weakened 
the effect of the act, and when it was subse- . 
quently so modified as to require attorneys to 
represent the parties before conciliators could. 
be called in, it died an ignominious ‘death. ** ...” 

In Cleveland, Ohio, in March, 1913, the 
Municipal Court of Cleveland opened a coneili- 
ation branch for causes involving not more than: 
$35. Proceedings are private, defendants always: 
appear in responsé to notices mailed, agree- 
ments are always reached and there are no 
appeals. The cost to litigants ranges from 26: 
cents to 55 cents. Formerly, 40,000 cases were 
brought annually before the justice courts of 
Cleveland. Now the conciliation branch is taking 
care of more than 25,000 of these and the limit. 
has been raised from $35 to $200. 


Minneapolis also has a newly organized 


‘conciliation. court in which causes involving. 4 


not more than $1,000 can be tried, although‘ 
summary powers of disposition are ‘limited. to: 
causes not exceeding $50. It is expressly provid-” 
ed that satisfaction of judgments may be made: - 
either in a lump sum or in installments in sach> 
amounts and at such times as the judge may’ 
deem just and reasonable. 

Of 3.500 cases thus far disposed of in the: 
Minneapolis Conciliation Court 1,745 were 
reeorded as settled out of court. A rule has been” 
put into effect that no single plaintiff can file 
more than three suits in any one month, and 
thus the floodMhg of the court with the claims’ 


of telephone companies, gas and electric com 
panies is prevented. ; 


Informal Courts of Equity 


HICAGO has an informal court for the . 

trying of claims amounting to less than $35.° 
Contested cases are tried at an average of 
fifteen minutes each. During the first year one 
judge disposed of ahout 1,000 cases a month. 
The limit has been gradually raised to $200, 
and a second, and then a third, judge put on: 
the calendar. During the first four months of 
1918 these judges disposed of 6,863 cases. About 
forty percent of all the causes which go to court 
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in Chicago are for claims of less than $200. 
What is saved the contestants may be judged 
from the fact that a jury trial in a cause 
involving $300 usually costs the parties for 
witness and counsel $75 and the public a like 
amount. 


.In the State of Washington there is now an . 


attorneyless smal! claims court in which claims 
of $20 or less may be tried and final sentence 
obtained at once. Plaintiffs must pay $1.50 to 
enter suit. . e 

Another step forward is that in several states 
the office of Public Defender has been created, 
to make sure that a poor man accused of crime 
is adequately defended. This is on the true 
theory that the State has no good interest in 
merely seeing a man convicted—an innocent 
man. 


Conciliation Versus Litigation 
A RAHAM Lincozun’s motto was 
“Discourage litigation. Persuade your 
neighbors to compromise whenever you can. 
Point out to them how the nominal winner is 
often the real loser, in fees, expenses and waste 
of time.” Compare these wise and kindly 
expressions of a great man with the bare 
fact that in some cities of the United States— 
notably Philadelphia, though it is doubtless true 
elsewhere — that there are men who make a 
living by watching hospitals and doctor’s 
offices and getting powers of attorney from 
persons who have heen injured in accidents. 
These powers of attorney are subsequently 
auctioned off to lawyers who make a specialty 
of handling such cases. 

Alex.-Simpson, Jr., Justice af the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, is quoted in the Journal 
of the American Judicature Society as having 
said: 

“I happen to be president of the hoard of trustees of 
the Methodist Hospital in Philadelphia: and until that 
board by resolution forhade it there was not an accident 
case broveht to that institution that there was not at 
least a dozen“tawyers coming in to see the injured man 
and trying to get to represent him on a contingent fee, 
This is not an exaggeration: it is an actual fact’ 

But there are staunch defenders of right in 
the Bar Assoaiations. In New York city recently 
a majority of the Bar Association passed reso- 
lutions expres%ing the opinion that two of the 
judges before whom they practiced daily were 


unworthy of renomination. This had a direct 





bearing upon the earning power of these _ 
lawyers, and required of them a considerable 
degree of courage and faithfulness to right for 
the sake of right. 


Bolsheviam: By Newton T. Hartshorn 
VIDENTLY the meaning of the word 
Bolshevism, as applied in Russia, is govern- 
ment solely by the working class in the interest 
of the working class. Hence the underlying 
principle of Bolshevism is government by a 
class in the interest of a class. 

Some years since, in-London, in discussing 
American politics, one of the heads of the 
greatest banking house in the world said to 
me: “You do not have popular government in 
the United States; the people do not rule; . - 
money rules”. The New York agent of that 
banking house, who was also the agent of the 
British Government in the United States, was 
for fourteen years chairman of the national 
committee of one of the two great political 
parties which have elected the president of the 
United. States for fifty years past. 

Evidently the English baron afore-mentioned 
was good authority on the kind of government 
which we have in the United States, 

Now then, if, as before stated, Bolshevism is 
government by aclass in the interest of a class, 
and if the English baron was correct in his 
analysis of our government, we have had Bol- 
shevistic government in the United States for 
these many years: the only difference between- 
Russian Bolshevism and American Bolshevism 
being that in the United States it governs in 
the interest of the capitalistic or aristocratic 
class, while in Russia it governs in the interest 
of the working class. : 

Rev. Dr. Fisher, head of the Industrial 
Department of the Inter-Church World Move- 
ment, was sent to Russia by that organization 
to learn the facts in regard to the Bolshevist 
government. At the Atlantic City conference 
he reported that the Russian Bolshevist govern- 
ment was a sincere and suceessful effort by the 
working people of Russia to administrate the 
government in the interest of the working 
people, and that if he lived in Russia he woyld 
be a Bolshevist. I was at that Confetence as 
the accredited representative of a leading 
American newspaper, and I heard (and secured 
a verbatim report of) Rev. Dr. Fisher’s speech. 
But the paper I represented refused to print 
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the report, and it did not appear in any paper, 
as tar as | could learn. Dr. Fisher stated that 
nothing but lex appeared in the American Press 
about Russia: he also stated that Lenine was 
a greater statesman than the British Premier, 
Lloyd George, or Clemenceau, or President 
Wilson. The celebrated aphorism of the last, 
“Make the world safe for Democracy,” seems to 
have heen very generally translated into “Make 
the world safe for Imperialisny’. From such few 
direct reports as we fave, truly Lenine seems 
to ne about the only one of the world’s promi- 
nent statesmen who is making a sincere effort 
to apply the famous slegan. 

In England ninety percent of the working 


“peeple are organized in leher uniens: and they 


notified the English Premier. Lloyd George, te 
quit meddling with Russia or take the _conse- 
quences. And he quit. 

The Inter-Church world move seems to have 
collapsed, and possibly one reason for the 
eollapse is that Dr. Fisher was telling the truth 
to the Ameriean working men-too industriously 
to suit aristocratic Bolshevism. Dr. Fisher, 
however, is not the kind that lies down at the 
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crack of the whip; and we may hear more from 


him, 

The American press with seareely an 
exception (possibly the Hearst papers) is 
controlled by big capitalists who are in terror 
lest working-class Bolshevism shall get control; 
and their press goes into spasins at the bare 
thought of Communism, as they call it. 

Communism may destroy the vital spirit of | 
industry, but if it can show worse results than 
have come from ariztoeratie class communism 
(rule by the few in the interest of the few) in 
the past few vears, it must indeed be a dreadful 
system. But the fact is that the Soviet System 
is. not real communism. However, we need not 
expect righteous government by either the 
working class, or the middle class, or the 
aristocratic class. <All of them are bound to” 
fail under the depraved conditions that obtain. 
The psychology of the times is peculiarly phe- 
nomenal; the old social, political, economie and 
religious world is in its death struggle, and 
the birth of a new world of surpassing glory is 
about to take place—the kingdom of heaven— 
the Golden Age. 





Invention and Prophecy: 


NE reason why so many wonders in our 

midst are taken as matter of course, is the 
facet that invention and improvement have 
arisen hy seemingly slow successive stages. But 
had they been more suddenly thrust upon the 
human race what an excitement would have been 
caused! 

For instance, to change instantly as a means 
of transit from the horse or the camel into the 
long serpent-like train, which rushes and hisses 
over the surface of the land at fifty miles an 
hour. and within which are seen men quietly 
reading er sleeping, or surveving the quickly 

passing landscape, would kave surely brought 
forth marked expressions of astonishment. 

Again, to see men able to overcome the power 
of gravitation and to rise and soar like a bird 
high in the air and then quickly disappear in 
“He fer distanee—in other words to see them, 
as it were, “mount up with wings as eagles’— 
would have heen a marvellons. sight in days 
gone hv. 

Again, to came to the edge of the glassv sea 
and to witness a few men disannear ina strange 
looking craft, which eventually glides beneath 


By Frederick Lardent, DB:0.A4., London 


the waters like a fish; or to hear the voice of 
a relative or of a notable singer or the full’ 
music of an orchestra proceeding from a box-. 
upon a table: or to see a man talk to his friend 
who. is actually at a very great distance, by 
simply speaking through a small funnel-like 
contrivance; or to touch a switch and find one’s 
vicinity illuminated by a powerful light; or to 
enter an immense vessel, equipped with many 
conveniences for human comfort and pleasure, | 
and in a short time find one’s self upon another 
continent, the other side of the world—all these 
and inany other such-like marvels would have 
caused our friends of long ago to think they 
were living in a land of endless enchantments. 

Indeed, the fairy-fiction writers of the past 
did not conceive of sueh wonders. 

But this is in fulfillment of prophecy; the 
“shall” of so many a prediction may now be 
turned into the present tense — ‘knowledge 
has increased, ‘many are running to and fro,’ 
‘chariots are raging in the streets,” ‘they do 
seem like torches’ and ‘run like lightnings’. 
(Nahum 2:3, 4: Daniel. 12:4) Also the “swift, 
beasts” of Isaiah 66:20 — literal, ‘swaying 
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furnace’ as of a train in rapid motion—are now 
rushing toward Jerusalem. 

Moreover, we are witnesses to the foretold 
“time of trouble” upon the nations, aud the 
increasing prosperity of the Jews and their 
return to the land of their forefathers. (Romans 
11:25) These prophecies in their fulfillment 
point to the fact that we are on the eve of an 
entirely new dispensation. Thinking men realize, 
too, that the present-day marvels are but in 
their infancy. Foregleams of greater wonders 
are still reaching the ears of the public, and we 
mat’ rest assured that, when these discoveries 
aud inventions are all utilized for the general 
welfare and happiness of mankind, the coming 
age will be superior in every way to any which 
has been witnessed in the past. 

What, then, if this new age be ushered in by 
the roar of thunder? What though mankind be 
afflicted by foreboding fears? What though the 
many idels be heaved up and dashed to a 
thousand fragments upon the ground beneath? 
If day is breaking—the sunlight of which will 


illuminate and bless the groaning millions— 


then with a clarion voice ringing through earth 


_and sky let us say— et It come! 


True are the words of the poet: 
“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time. 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime. 
Hark! the rumbling in the nations, 
Tron crumbling with the clay. 
Hark! what®soundeth? ‘Tis creation 
Groaning for a better day!” 
Now there is one of these foregleams before 


‘the notice of the writer: A London newspaper 


speaks of a new age—a rubber age—or the age 
of silence, to be made possible by the discovery 
of a Manchester chemist. 

One night, working alone in the solitude of 
his laboratory, Mr. 8S. J. Peachy, one of the 
lecturers of the Manchester College of Tech- 
nology. discovered that it is possible to vuleanize 
rubber swiftly and perfectly by means of two 
cheap gases at aanere fraction of the eost of 
existing processes. The whole arrangement is 
so simple, that any unskilled person could 
manipulate it after a few hours instruction. The 
dixeovery has sinee heen followed up with great 
perseverance and assiduity, and it is now 
recognized by the rubber experts that the 
Peachy process will be useful in dozens of ways 


in the manufacture of such commodities and 
necessities as boots, clothing, paving, floor 
covering, upholstery, tiles—in fact the whole 
waterproof industry will undergo a change 
revolutionary in character. 

Truly what a weleome change is here sug- 
gested, for we all—especially those amid the 
traffie and bustle of town life — realize more 
or less the terrors underlying the nerve-racking 
noises of the present time. Bible students are 
also among those who view this and similar 
discoveries with favor; for they verily believe 
that a certain amount of quietuce, especially 
amid the surroundings of delightful nature, 
induces a calm, restful, meditative spirit, a 
mental concentration so essential for the exer- 
cise of the higher impulses. This they believe 
will be a necessary adjunct to humanity in the 
Golden Age. . 

The prophet Isaiah also tells of an-age of 
quietude—‘In returning and rest shall ye be 
saved, in quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength”. Again, “The work of righteousness 
shall be peace and the effect of righteousness 
quietness and assurance forever: my people 
shall dwell in a peaceable habitation and in 
quiet resting places”’.—Isaiah 30:15; 32:17,18. 

So much for this point of view. And now 
comes still another foregleam which we may 
term the ‘world’s wireless concert’. To explain 
this we cannot do better than quote the words 
of the Italian, Aldo Cassuto, whose voice was 
flung nine hundred miles away, from London 
to Rome. He says: “Speaking to somebody who 
is nearly a thousand miles away, with nothing 
hetween us but ether, is a strange sensation. The 
men who are listening to me are people I know. 
Some of .them are very gond friends, and I can 
unagine I see their faces bearing the marks of 
anxiety for the success of the coming miracle. 
I throw my voice into the mouthpiece, and I 
tell them that I am the friend they know, that 
they should recognize my voice, that I am very 
glad to talk with them. But I cannot have an 
answer from them. The wireless stations in 
Rome are not powerful enough to transmit the 
voice to such a distance. They are condemned 
to be dumb: Tam condemned to be deaf. Will 
they hear me? To must confess I did not feel 
quite sure of it until T saw the wireless telegram 
of my editor at Rome, announeing that the 
message got through all right.” 

This recalls another remarkable incident in 
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a London government building, when in the 
presence of some members of Parliament a 
colonel entered into conversation with some air 


-men who were travelling miles away at great 


speed in their machines. The voices of the air 


“men, ineluding. one of their songs, were heard 


distinctly by the honorary gentlemen, who were 
all keenly interested in the experiment. As 
a further proof of the bona-fideness of the 
messages sent and: received, the airmen were 


~ asked to assemble in the evening at a certain 


place to dine, which was accordingly verhally 
accepted and fulfilled. 

What a marvelous foregleam of the Golden 
~.ge this news becomes! Even at its birth we 


“cre astonished, and we can well foresee that 
“¢3 s6on as such lines of communication are 


perfectly established, two or more individuals 
a thousand miles apart will be able to converse 
aud reach:a decision. And what a great con- 


-venience this may be for those grand worthies 


when they rise from their sleeping condition— 


‘Abraham, Isaee, Jacob. Joseph, Moses, Joshua, 


David and such like—who, as representatives 
of Jesus Christ and His bride the “little flock”, 
vill be the visible representatives in the glorious 
kingcom to be established world-wide.» 

Thus the handicap of distance will be largely 
mitigated; for if David happened to be in 
London, Joseph in New York, and Abraham 
and others ins Jerusalem, thvuughts and reflec- 
tions over any given matter could be communi- 
eated one to another immediately, and one-ness 
of viewnoint maintained. Thus—“He sendeth 
forth his commandment upon the earth, and 
his word runneth swiftly.” (Psa. 147:15) ~The 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed and all flesh 
shall see it roceTHRr.”—Isaiah 40:5. 

With such inventions before us, codrdinating 
as they do with the fulfillment of prophecy 
and the Bible time-features, what reverential 
student ean doubt that we are living in the very 
dawitaf the Golden Age which is so beautifully 
pietured“in the Divine Word? The majority of 
the people are blind to this creat ract. Indeed, 
is it not again foretold by the same Haniei= 
beloved of God—that ‘the wise only will under- 
stand, Noye af the wicked shall understand’? 
—Daniel 12:10. 

At the present time the wise in the Lord’s 
sight see men struge¢ling on and on, many of 
them selfishly grasping the benefits of each 
new invention as some new toy for personal 
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aggrandizement, while many are using oshér 
contrivances in the shape of the merciless 
instruments of destruction on their fellows for’ 
selfish ends. But when the storm now bursting 
upon the human race with such relentless fury 

and, thank God! never to be repeated, is over, 

then mankind will have learned somewhat of 

that needed lesson, ‘The fear [reverence] of 

the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. (Psalm 

111:10) Chastened, distressed, and hufibled to 

the dust they will perceive that no real lasting 
progress toward happiness and life is possible 

unless there is restored this disposition as the 
hasie principle. 

“The fear of the Lord” will then become a 
veritable “fountain of life’, and each heart, in 
consequence, will gradually become righteous. 
They will then learn to know God, and this 
knowledge will cause their hearts to: pulsate 
With increasing affection, and the more so as 
they realize the unutterable goodness of God 
displayed in providing in His plan and purpose 
‘a ransom for all’ through the sacrifice of the 
tnan Christ Jesus, the only begotten Son of 
God. And when in the Millennial day mankind : 
will see the results of the Atoning Sacrifice— 
how that, in consequence, all those who have 
died in Adam will awaken by power divine and 
he given a fair opportunity to eome back into 
complete harmony with God — then they will 
realize that the “love of God is broader than the 
measure of man’s mind”. Then the wonderfal 
science of human ingenuity will be of practical, 
wholesome utility in every homestead, as ander 
the auspices of the best of governments nothing 
will be allowed for another’s detriment and 
this will mean general comfort, pleasure and 
edification. 

Then the precious reservofr of blessing from 
the dear Lord’s hand will flow freely—a con- 
genial climate, dependable seasons, fertility of 
soil, and more important still, His spirit will 
he poured on all flesh. Thus gradually mental, 
moral and physical health will be restored. 
Pain, fear, headache, heartache and sorrow will 
vanish like mists before the sunrise; and the 
last enemy to be destroyed will be death. No 
wonder we are told through the beloved Apostle 
John that every creature who will choose the 
way of wisdom, love and fife will say with 
eratitude: “Blessing and honor and glory and 
power be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb forever and forever”. 
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Blasting Out Stumps: By C. E. Ragan 


Hees in my first article told how to make 
primers and what kind of dynamite to use 
for stump blasting, I will now try to describe 
the best way to make and load the holes for 
removing stumps, and in my next I will take up 
the simpler subjects of boulder-breaking and 
subsoiling. 

There are two classes of stumps to be con- 
sidered, viz., tap-rooted and lateral or spreading 
rooted; and an entirely different method of pro- 
cedure must be adopted in each case. 

The tap-rooted stumps have one large root 
running straight down into the earth for a con- 
siderable distance, and the idea is to remove 
this root to a depth that will permit cultivation 
without interference: and two or three feet is 
none too deep. 

In order to find out just what your stump 
is like below the surface, you must feel the roots 
out in some wav: and for this purpose a probe 
of three-cights inch stcel, four feet long is about 
right. Buy five feet of steel; and when your 
handle is turned on, your probe will be about 
four feet in length. Sharpen to a pencil point. 
By using this to probe about your stumps you 
ean tell to a nicety the kind of roots that hold 


: the stumps, and how and where they are located. 


Having found that your stump is a tap-rooted 
one, remove a few shovelfulls of earth from one 
side of stump so as to expose top of main root. 
Now with auger bore a hole not less than 14 
inches in diameter (2 inehes ts hetter), slanting 
the hole downward at an angle that will bring 
the point of your hole about three-fourths 
through the root whén vou are down the desired 
depth. Having completed the hole and prepared 
your primer, vou are now ready to load the 
hole for blasting. 

For a stump one foot through at the cut, use 
about one and one-half sticks of 12 bv 8 inch 
dynamite, 40 percent strength for load. Take 
whole Stick and with a sharp knife slit same 
lengthwise in two or three places, being sure 
to eut whole length of stick each time. Now slip 
slit stick into hole and with a wooden tamping 
stick (an ld rake or fork handle cut off square 
on the ca is & very good one) press, not ram, 
tightly int hole. Then using the half cartridge 
for your primer place it on top of the stick 
already in hole and set the primer by pressing 


down gently with the tamping stick. Do not 
slit the primer. 

Now throw a little fine dirt into hole and 
press down gently with tamper, continuing this 
until you are four inches from dynamite, when 
you can ram tamping solidly: and the better 
your hole is tamped the better results you' will 
get. Damp clay makes an excellent tamping; 
but almost any damp earth can be used to ad- 
vantage. When tamping is completed, throw 
hack the earth around top of root and tread it 
firmly into place. 

Be very careful when loading not to cut; kink 
or bruise the fuse, as this will make trouble for 
you. Now split the end of fuse protruding from 
top of hole, light and retire rapidly; and soon 
you will have one less stump on your farm to 
vex and annoy you. 

For stumps larger than one foot through at 
the cut, use one more stick of dynamite for each 
six inches extra at cut until you are up to thirty 
inches, and above this use two sticks extra each 
six inches. These rules apply to sound stumps 
on heavy soils which have been cut long enough 
for the small fibrous roots to be rotted off. For 
green stumps increase loads about one-third 
over and ahove table. If tap roots are hollow, 
do not try to blast with fuse but wait awhile 
and F will tell you how to do it eléctrically. 

When blasting lateral-rooted stumps, first 
find which side of stump has the heaviest roots 
and where they are located. Having done this, © 
start your hole on opposite side of stump, out 
from stump about two feet, and punch hole at 
an angle that will bring the point of your hole 
somewhat past centre of stump and looking 
toward heaviest roots when ahout two feet and 
a half or three feet deep. / 

For a stump one foot in diameter at cut use 
about three sticks of 1} by 8 inch dynamite, 40 
pereent strength. For stumps larger than this, 
use one more cartridge for each extra six inches 
at cut up to two feet, and then use two more, or 
say seyen sticks for a thirty-inch stump. Don't 
try anything larger with one hole, as it will not 
he profitable. For smaller stumps you must 
experiment a little to get the right load, but if 
it is necessary to blow a stump at all, I never 
use less than two sticks or one pound under it. 
Some of the booklets issued by. powder com- . 
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panies advise lighter loads than I advocate, but 
I have found by hard experience that the above 
charges are none too heavy for sound stumps 
on heavy soil. But if blowing green stumps or 
working in light soil you hac better increase 
the load one-third. 


If stumps are quite rotten and hollow, clean 


tubbish out of center and taimp full of earth 
before loading. Do not lighten up inuch on the 
charge: for hollow stumps come hard. The 
directions I have given. you for loading apply 
in all cases except when holes are wet or muddy. 
In such cases thoroughly soap, or grease your 
fuse with leaf tallow, being sure to fill it in 
well around cap where it crimps onto fuse. Do 
not use any light grease or oils for this purpose, 
as they will penetrate fuse and cause hangfires 


‘or misfires; and if holes are not to he fired at 
_ once do not load wet holes with fuse. If a shot 


does not explode in due time it is called a hang- 
fire, and if it does not explode at all it is a 
misfire; and both these are caused by damaged, 
kinked or broken fuse, or by grease, oil or 
dampness penetrating to the train of powder 
contained in fuse, and retarding or extinguish- 
ing the spark traveling in it. When a hole hangs 
fire, do not be in a hurry to investigate unless 
you are tired of life. 

Never go near a shot that fails to explode 
for at least one hour, and it is better to leave 
it alone over night if possible. I will tell vou 


- how to handle a misfire later on. Now a few 


general suggestions and this article is ended. 

Be careful with vour dynamite and supplies 
for blasting. Don’t get excited if everything 
does not work together just right: and, if far 
enough away from buildings to insure safety, 
do not he afraid to load your first holes heavy 
enough to do the trick the first time: for if vou 
fail to destroy vour stump the first shot. vou 
have a hard problem, as the dirt is so loosened 
by the first shot as to make the placing of a 
second one almost an impossibility. If stumps 
are breken up and thrown too much, and if 
large holes are left in’ the ground, von are 
loading too heavily. Beech and maple stumps 
eome out pretty well: elm and hickory are 
tougher, and basswood and pine are very hard. 

After lithting vour fuse, run in such a direc- 
tion that shen you turn to watch the blast vou 
will have the sun at vour back and not in your 
eyes. Do not watch the stump, but look up into 
the air and watch flying pieces; and do not be 


.of pipe screw a 





in a hurry to rush hack as scmetimes a piece 
is thrown high in air and remains there several 
seconds. If you hurry you may get back in time 
to meet it, with disastrous results; and at very 
least, if you inhale the smoke you will have a 
headache. Therefore do not hurry back, but 
wait a minute or two. 

If you wish to light several holes at one time, 
stick a wad of cotton-batting soaked in gasoline 


on the split end of each fuse and light with a . 


torch, or simply split fuse and touch with hot 
iron. I prefer the latter method. Count your 


holes as vou light them, and also count them as ~ 


they explode so as to make no mistake as to 
whether or not all went off. 

As to tools, vou will need the probe before 
mentioned, and for horing tap-roots you will 
need a two-inch’ auger on which you must have 
welded a shank long enough to lengthen the 
hole out to about four feet. Ou one end of shank 
there must be an eve through which to pass the 
handle. If you use an auger for dirt holes, you 
can use this same one: or rou can make one 


specially for dirt by using an old two-inch wood | 


auger, and saving your good one for boring 
roots. 

If you wish to punch holes, vou ean use a 
conimon crowbar if you have only a few holes 
to make; if you have many holes you will find 
a T bar ahout the thing. For,this take a piece 
of 14 inch pipe, and weld a piece of 13 inch 
octagon steel into it at one end, and sharpen 
the steel to a pencil point. On to the other end 
14 inch T and into each side 
of this screw a piece of 14 inch pipe about six 
or eight inches long. and your har is complete. 
By keeping a little water ahead of bar in hole, 
you can. punch holes rapidly in almost any soil, 
hut vou will he spattered somewhat. A good 
way is to punch as far as you ean handily, and 
then finish hole with anger. Now a long spoon 
(made by any blacksmith) to remove anv loose 
dirt from hole, and vour outfit is complete. 

The whole thing will cost ahout $10.00, one 
half this heing neéded for a wood auger. Now 


go ahead, and remember that the suggestions 


as to loading, ete. are to give vou an idea of 
how to start. Watch results of first shots, and 
increase or clecrease vour charges as necessary. 
Use your head, and remember that stump-blast- 
ing is vour hardest proposition. Boulder hreak- 
ing and subsoiling are easier, and I shall treat 
on them next. 
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Castile Soap: By Dr. W.C. Temple 


HE Revision Committee of the U. S. 
Pharmacopeia meets this year to make 
such changes in that august volume as experi- 
ence in medicine and pharmacy of the past 
_ decade seems to indicate. Members of medical, 
pharmaceutical and related bodies are invited 
to make such suggestions on improvements as 
_ they have found to be of practical value. In 
this connection, E. V. Kyser, in a paper read 
at a recent meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, suggests that 
olive oil be replaced by other oils in the 
manufacture of both hard and soft soaps. He 
says: “The purpose for which a soap is. to 
be used should determine its composition. 
The ingredients used in the soaps of the 
Pharmacopreia and the methods of manufacture 
directed are not economical to use and do not 
produce the hest finished products.” 

The official soap of the U. S. Pharmacopeia, 
familiarly known as “eastile soap,” is made 
from olive oil and sodium hydroxide. The term 
castile soap, which signifies a pure olive oil 
soap, means very little today; for this onee 
highly. recommended soap has been replaced 
by other soaps which are superior in quality 
and which can be produced more economically. 
While olive oil is a non-drying oil, it is com- 
posed of a large proportion of unsaturated 
glycerides, as evidenced by its high iodine 
value, which is undesirable for soap-making, 
purposes. Olive oil soap, as well as other soaps 
made from unsaturated oils, readily decomposes, 
and quickly becomes rancid. In the manufacture 
of soaps for the toilet, the use of corn, eotton 
seed, soja, peanut or any other oils of low titer 
and high iodine value is objectionable; for the 
resultant soaps beeome rancid very readily. 
Yet olive oil, which is) similar in chemical 
composition to the oils named, is used and 
recoghized by the Pharmacopmia. 

This preference for olive ‘oil soap no doubt 
originally arose From the faet that olive oil 
was the only oil suitable for soap making whieh 
was obt4inable, in suitable quality and quantity, 
when the manufacture of soap was in its in- 
faney. After the industry was established, this 
preference was, of course, fostered by interested 
manufacturers for their own profit. The general 
publie has long since been won away from the 
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preference for olive oil soap, by the substitution 
of other and better soaps. But the conservatism 
of the Pharmacopeia makers has _ prevented 
any change in this guthority. Olive oil soaps 
are neither chemically nor physically adapted 
for general use. They have a disagreeable odor, 
are unsightly in appearance, do not produce a 
good lather, and have less value as detergents 
than soaps made from other oils and fats. 
Moreover, they are generally made by the semi- 
boiling method, which at times fails to insure 
complete saponification. This process is alco 
open to the objection that any impurities present 
in olive oil are retained in the finished soap. 
Olive oil soap also contains a high proportion 
of water, the Pharinacopmia allowing thirty-six 
pereent of moisture in the soap in hars, and 
ten percent in the powdered soap. - 

The U. S. Pharmacopeia is the only place 
where olive soap (castile soap) is given the 
preference. fn aff the purchases of soap male 


hy the United States Government, State and. 


Municipal Governnients, except in the’ éases 
where the U.S. P. soap is named, the specifica- 
tions stipulate that the soap shall be a milled 
soap, with eighty percent tallow and twenty 
percent cocoanut oil as a base. ; 


The Barrier of Disease 


CCORDING to Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Surgeon (eneral of the United States 
Public Health Service, disease and famine are 
forming an effeetive barrier to a resumption 
of normal world trade. His report, after two 
years study, on the ground, of conditions in 
Europe and Asia, throws light on the situation. 
The people of the world have, on account of 
suppression of the news by the press little idea 
of the havoe being wrought by disease. The 
man-power of the world is woefully short: War 
casualties account for some of this, but influenza 
killed off more than war did. Hardly a spot on 
the face of the globe escaped the ravages of 
this pestilence. War and disease are responsible 
for an enormous shortage in labor. Further- 
nore, the production of large quantities of raw 
materials and foods in Asia and in central and 
eastern Europe is reduced by the direct and 
indirect effects of the epidemic diseases now 
sweeping these countries. 
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Complete statistics are not available for the 
suffering countries; but as the effects there are 
many times those of disease in this country, 
American statistics will do for comparison. 
Here, for each person gainfully employed there 
is a normal loss each year from sickness of nine 
days away from work. Most of this is prevent- 
able. In 1918 290,000 died from pneumonia, 
each case representing 125 days of sickness. 
‘Typhoid killed 13,000, each losing 450 to 500 
days from work. Tuberculosis cost the patient 
500 sick days, and there were 150,000 deaths 
from this disease. The number of days’ work 
lost through these diseases was: 


Pneumonia ............... 36,250,000 
Typhoid ..........0eeeees 6,175,000 
Tuberculosis ............. 73,000,000 
Malaria ...........ccceeee 42,000,000 

Total. ieee 159,000,000 


Malaria is added to the loss-producing 
diseases; for while seldom fatal, each of the 
7,000,000 estimated cases of malarial fever 
causes a six-day stoppage of work, besides a 
general lowering of efficiency for weeks. If 
malaria were eradicated from the South, and 
other preventable diseases prevented through- 
out the nation, the increased efficiency in man 
power would far more than offset any losses 
, experienced from war and influenza. 


In a number of Old World countries, pro- 
duction has ceased, or. become inadequate as a 
result of disease. Since the war — which 
militarists and the clergy heralded as such a 
boon to mankind—large fertile areas have not 
been cultivated for several years, and industries 
are idle or partly so. 


The world is also facing an extensive spread 
of pestilential diseases, although these diseases 
could he controlled through proper treatment, 
if effective aid could he rendered in the areas 
afflicted.Typhus fever is spread bv the hody 
louse: bubonic plague by the flea-infested rat: 
malarial fever by the mosquito. Enough is 
_ known to prevent such diseases from becoming 
@ serious ynreyace, wherever the knowledge 
ean he applied.’ Nevertheless the diseases are 
spreading “rapidly and creating enormous 
eeonomie lossex, to say nothing of the suffering 
and distress. 

In tropical countries malaria is much more 
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prevalent than in the South, and is more deadly, 
in some of the West Indies causing twenty 
percent of the deaths. The work at Panama 
and elsewhere has demonstrated how completely 
malaria can be controlled by properly conducted 
sanitary operations. 

In the Philippines a survey convinced experts 
that the efficiency of labor might be increased 
thirty percent by the eradication of the hook- 
worm disease, a condition fairly indicative of a 
similar state of affairs in other parts of the 


world. This disease is spread by an improper . 


disposal of human excreta, and can be controlled 
and eradicated, if health ‘officers are well p- 
ported in their work. 

in 1917 in India there died from various 
preventable diseases: 


Cholera ......000.cccee ees 267,002 
Smallpox ...............4. 62,277 
Plague ..... ccc cece ewes 437,036 
Beevers :.2h cies nada eee s 4,555,221 | 
Total sca cs ccc ied vale Be clogs §,321,536 


The doctors hope that under the League of 
Nations a vast economic saving may be accom- 
plished by a joint attack from the nations of 
the world upon the sources of disease. Perhaps 
there might. But if the League is not more suc- 
cessful in preventing nations from making war 
on one another than it is—one of the chief aims 
of the proposition—there is not much hope of a 
successful attack upon the germ armies of the 
world. 

Dr. Cumming says that there is another and 
more important reason why this world disease 
situatiom concerns the United States. We must 
be constantly alert to prevent some of these 
highly conununicable diseases reaching this 
country. The typhus fever that is raging in 
Asia and eastern Europe is filtering through 
into western Europe. It will require the exer- 
cise of every precaution to prevent it from 
hecoming epidemic in some of the European 
nations. If this should occur, it would be a 
gigantic task to keep the typhus from reaching 


‘the United States. 


Even more dangerous, beeause more infec- 
tious, is the spread of bubonic plague from one 
European port to another. During the past few 
years the plague gradually invaded one Medi- 
terranean port after another, so that at present 
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there is probably no important port in that sea 
which does not harbor plague infection. This 
is regarded by the medical traternity as a very 
serious xituation, in view of the great increase 
in commerce which the United States will soon 
be carrying on with all the European ports. 
The defense of the United States against 
the world pestilence situation consists of the 
regular quarantine officers at the various ports 


* of entry into the country, and a number of ex- 


perienced quarantine officers in various points 
in Europe, who maintain a close watch on all 
important diseases and keep the United States 
Publie Health Service posted. 

The pestilence danger confronting the nations 
is directly attributable to the World War and 
to the individuals and classes that plunged the 
nations into the war—the kings, kaisers and 
nobles, the militarists, the concerns that sought 
to make money out of war. the profiteers, and 
the war-loving clergy of all countries who, had 
they stood like a rock against war instead of 
urging it on, might have prevented the deep 
misery and the further distress and trouble 
that attend the steps of a world now on the 
brink of immeasurable disaster. . 

Hlowever, the Great Healer is at hand and 
shortly will heal the wounds of war, pestilence 
and trouble; for the Golden Age is about to 
open under the hand of Christ, the (Great 
Physician. God has known all along what men 
have been doing, and has permitted the evil, in 
order to bring in on a sounder foundation the 
better times to come, as it written, “Come, and 
let us returv unto the Lord: for he hath torn, 
he hath smitten, and he 
will bind us up’.—Hosea 6:1. 


Dried Fruits and Their Use 


N THESE, times of H. C. L. no housewife 
need be without fruit at anv season of the 

vear. Tf fresh fruits are not attainable, dried 
fruits wan be had and used instead. Pure, un- 
adulterated. unsulphured., and otherwise not 
mistreated. dried fruits are every bit as whole- 
some as fresh fruits, if properly prepared. Tn 
dried fruits nothing but the water. has been lost. 
The indispensable orgamie salts remain. 

All dried#frnits shonld he thoroughly washed 
in several waters, then placed i in eold water to 
soak over night. The water in which the fruit 
has been soaked should be used in cooking the 








fruit. ‘the best way to cook dried fruit is te 
turn the soaked fruit and the water in which 
it has soaked into a saucepan, bring the water 
to the boiling point, and then set it aside to 
sinumer gently until doue. Then lift out’ the 
fruit with a skimmer, Boil down the Hquid ‘and 
pour over the fruit. Sugar is not really neees- 
sary; but then, of course, tastes differ. 


Trane Jelly 

Soak one-half enp of. gelatine in one-half enp 
of cold water. Pour two cups of boiling water 
on one-third pound of prunes. Let ‘them sxcak 
a little while, and then’ wash and cook. When 
tender, remove the stones and chop the pruncs: 
To the juice formed add enough boiling water 
to make two cups. Add this liquid to the gelatine 
with two-thirds cup sugar and one orange cut 
up. When thoroughly mixed, put in the prunes - 
aud oranges. Serve with whipped cream. 


Pryxe Pudding. 

Sovk a pound of prunes, stew and remove the . 
stones; then mash. To one cupful of the prune 
pulp add one cup of sweet cream, yolk of one 
egg. and one cup of sugar. Mix thoroughly. Line 
a pudding dish with graham bread-crumbs, 
cover with a laver of prune pulp. Continue 
until the material is used up, dot with butter 
and hake one hour. Beat the white of egg to a 
stiff froth and sweeten: and just before the 
pudding is done, put on the meringue and let 
it brown slightly. 


Prunes tnd Rice 

Soak and stew a pound: of prunes: them re- 
move the stones carefully, leaving the prunes 
whole. Boil two cups of rice in milk, to which 
add a little salt and one cup of sugar. Butter 
eustard cups, fll with the rice and prune pulp. 
Cover with the rice, and bake for ten minutes. 
Serve with the liquid in which the prunes are 
stewed. 


Prune Salad 


Soak one pound of pranes. Slit each 
remove the stone, and in its place insert a half 
walnut meat or any preferred nut. Shred some 
Iettuce leaves on small dishes for individnal 
service, an which arrange the fruit in little 
piles. Serve with a tahlespoonful of mayon- 
naise dressing on each portion. 
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Color and Its Maker 


preset character is perfect balance, or 
nicety of poise between the qualities of a 
perfect being. Jehovah’s character is not only 
the perfect standard but also the fountainhead 
of all character qualities. Some animals lower 
than man have ‘certain items of character plain- 
ly marked; and these qualities are made use of 
in inspired and uninspired literature as illus- 
trations of desirable traits, often too lacking in 
fallen man. 





Wisdom, justice, love and power have long | 


been recognized by careful students of the Bible 
as being the cardinal principles or character- 
istics of God, the Ruler of the universe. Some 
students have magnified His justice in such a 
way as'to imply a dearth of wisdom and love. 
Others have talked of His love,as though justice 
were not coexistent. And still others, by inti- 
mating failure of His ‘efforts,’ slander His 
wisdom and power. None ean fully sense His 
power, though some minds can believe that it 
exists and that it is continually manifest in the 
works of Nature, both animate and inanimate. 

Wisdom, justice and love are readily recog- 
nizable as heing abstract principles, but power 
seems just a little different. It is more like the 
thumb to a three-fingered hand, or the base 


pole of an electric controller. Without it not one © 


of the character elements can function. The 
honest difficulty in secing black as a symbol of 
divine power is the statement of St. John :“He is 
light; and in him is no darkness at all”, Never- 
theless, He made “thick darkness” to be swad- 
dling clothes for the earth. The only solution 
seems to he that His personal. subjective self 
knows no darkness, as light contains no black, 
but that the character picture which He has 
chosen, to give us is exemplified through Tis 
works rather ‘than immediately. Though in 
light there is neither black nor white, vet in 
pigments there is black: and in Nature black is 
certainly indicative of strength — especially 
of.charactyr strength. 

Each ofthese elements has an abstract and a 
concrete, a theoretic and a practical phase. The 
inert phase of wisdom is knowledge: hut when 
wisdom is called upon to consider a single 
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problem it cannot do so without the codperation 
of power. Discretion is applied wisdom, and 
the very application calls for effort, is not 
possible without it. Truth is the precept of 
justice; but its practice becomes righteousness 
—for the practice power must lend a helping 
hand. Benevolence is passive love, the very 


minimum of that noble trait; but an active love . 


we call beneficence. Even power itself may be 
latent, might, or kinetic, force. 

It is also interesting to note not only that 
power is necessary for the exercise of the char- 
acter elements, 
principles can be brought into action without 
measurable contributions from the. remaining 
two, as well. Wisdom would not be wisdom 
that were deaf to justice and love; love cannot 
exist in all its fulness in the presence of in- 
justice and folly; justice cannot ignore either 
wisdom or love, for a man is not just at all until 
he loves his neighbor as himself. In this eon- 
nection it is appropriate to observe that rarely, 
if ever, does Nature display a primary color— 
rarely indeed a true binary. It is practically: 
always found that some percentage of the other 
two primaries is (liscernible, even where one 
primary is in decided predominance. 

In Jehovah all the cardinal principles work 
in perfect balance and accord. If man were 
perfect, as at the beginning, his character, too, 
would be in perfect balance, a true image of 
the perfect pattern. Even as it is there is 
enough fragmentary testimony m unbalanced 

man to enable him to appreciate these qualities 
and their beauty. In the perfect life love 
prompts, 
power performs every act. 
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SUSTICE 


As vellow is the illuminating color, so wisdoin 
is the illuminating quality in a charaeter. Hope 
is the outgrowth of wisdom, and joy is the out- 
growth of lope —and vellow is the cheerful, 
happy color. Wisdom, therefore, may be called 
the vellow, the pleasant sunshine, of character. 
Blue is the cool, the shadow color; and justice 
is the reserved, the restrictive, the directive 
phase of character. Nothing else than justice 
could “mark the bounds of habitation” and say 


but also that no-one of these ~ 


wisdom devises, justice directs, and 
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to the sea: “Thus far shalt thou come, and no 
further’. Would it be incongruous to speak of 
justice as the blue, the true blue of character? 
Faith is inseparable from justice; for faith is 
belief in integrity. As red is the color of action 
so love is the moving or motive principle among 
the others. Love is the thing hoped for, of which 
faith is the foundation. All the warmth there 
is in the world comes from love, all the ‘cheer 
and light from wisdom, and all the depend- 
ability and uprightness from justice. 


Doar Hayom 

OUNDED as the result of a wager less than 

a year ago, with a capital of seventy pounds, 
all the money its eight backers could raise, the 
Daily Mail, Jerusalem’s new Hebrew daily, now 
has a weekly English edition, is planning a 
similar weekly Arahic edition and has a steadily 
growing circulation which has already passed 
the three-thousand mark, according to Miss 
Rivka Akronsohn, who recently visited New 
York to secure modern equipment and print- 
paper for the newspaper. 

No suecessful newspaper has probably ever 
had such a strange line-up of editors and has 
heen managed as is the “Doar Hayom”, or Daily 
Mail. None of the board of eight editors is a 
newspaper inan. One is a lawyer, another works 
with the English Occupied Territory Admuinis- 
tration, the rest are in business in Jerusalem. 

“Fach evening after their regular duties are 
ended, the board meets at the newspaper office 
and gets out the next morning’s edition,” Miss 
Aaronsohn related. “Most of the men stay on 
the job until two and three o'clock in the morn- 
We have never missed a day vet, although 
sometines we barely had enough paper to print 
the edition and many times Ittamar Ben Avi 
got hack from Figvpt just in time with a supply 
of paper or with enough advertisements sold to 
contiiue operations.” 

The newspaper has now beeome soa prosper- 
ous that the families of its forty employés are 
living comfortably off it, according to Miss 
Aaronsohn, It is operated entirely on a co- 
Operative hasis, but the earnings received by 
the board of editors are placed back in the 
treasury xp thet more modern equipment may 
be purchasgd. 

The strange heginnings of this little paper 
were told by Miss Aaronsohn as follows: 

“For many years the pioneer Jewish colonists 
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of Palestine had been dissatisfied with the one. 
Hebrew daily in Jerusalem. We wanted free- 
dom of expression in our press; we wanted’a 
paper with a broad poli¢y looking to the future 
welfare of all Palestine. We wanted a good 
feeling among all the various classes in Pale- 
stine. But we couldn't express our views in the 
paper. Its editors wouldn't permit it. 

“One day less than a year ago, Asher Saphir, . 
a young Jewish colonist, who fought four years 
with the French, complained to one of the 
backers of the paper about its policy. ‘Start ‘ 
another paper, why don’t you? retorted the : 
editor. “We will,’ answered Saphir. ‘Ten pounds 
you can’t,’ rejoined the editor. Saphir took the 
het and called us seven together. We combined 
our capital of seventy pounds, and on the ad- 
ditional credit we were able to get, together 
with seven-hundred pounds on advance pay- 
ments of advertisements secured in Egypt and 
Palestine, had. the paper running in a month,” 

“Any one in Palestine can contribute to the 
paper,” Miss Aarouseln continued. “No one is 
barred because his views differ from the editors’. 
We are working for the future upbuilding of 
Palestine and that can be accomplished only by 
freedom of expression. We started the Einglish . 
edition because there are so many English in 
Palestine now. We will start the Arabic edition 
so that all races and creeds will be brought 
eloser together.” 

- Miss Aaronsohn claims that their paper, 
founded at first merely as a volunteer bit of 
work for the good of Jewish settlements in 
Palestine, bids fair to be one of the best paying 
enterprises in the Holy Land. Their greatest 
handicap, she explained, was in, securing news- 
print: and she was greatly surprised to learn 
that the’shortage is just as acute in America, 
although there is no Egypt close at hand here, 
where an editor can run and bring back enough 
for the next dav’s edition. 

Great things are ahead of Doar Hayom as 
Jerusalem inereases and the eapitals of the 
present great nations decrease in importance; 
for when the divine promise is executed, “The 
Lerd hath aveuched thee this day to he his 
peculiar people. as he hath promised thee, and 
that thou shouldest keep his commandments; 
and to make thee high ahove all nations which 
he hath made, in praise, and in name and in 
honor” (Deuteronomy 26:18, 19) Jerusalem is to 
become the capital of the world forever. 
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Advanced Studies in the Divine Plan of the Ages 


( May be read connectedly, 
omitting the questions 


The popularity of the Juvenile Bible Studies, among our 135,000 subscribers, has led { 
us to believe Advanced Scudies for the adults would also be appreciated. — Editors 





15, While “darkness covers the carta, end gross dark- 
mess the people,” what class amony men is privileged to 
walk in the light of truth? 

Those who will turn away from the mere 
speculations of men, and devote time to search- 
ing the Scriptures, not excluding reason, which 
God invites us to use (Isaiah 1:18), will find 
that a blessed bow of promise spans the 
heavens. It is a mistake to suppose that those 
without faith, and consequent justification, 
should be ahle to apprehend clearly the truth; 
it is not for such.—Psa. 97: 11 

For the child of God a lamp is provided whose 
light dispels from his pathway much of the 
darkness. “Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path.” (Psalm 119: 105) 
But it is only “the path of the just” that “is as 
the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day’. (Proverbs 4:18) Actu- 
ally, there is none just, “none righteous, no, not 
one” (Romans 3:10); the class referred to is 
It is the privilege of this 
class only to walk in the pathway that shines 
more and more—to see not only the present 
unfoldings of God’s plan, hut things to come. 

While it is true that the path of each indi- 
vidual believer is a shining One, vet the special 
application of this statement is to the just 
‘Gjustified) as a class. Patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles and saints of the past and present have 
walked in its increasing light; and the light will 
continue to increase beyond the present—“unto 
the perfect day’. It is one continuous path, and 
the one continuous and increasing light is the 
divine record illuminating as it becomes due. 

16. Why are many still sitting in darkness when they 
might walk in the light? 

Therefore, “rejoice in the Lord, ve right- 
eous, expecting the fulfillment of this promise. 
Many have so little faith that they do not look 
for more light, and, because of their unfaithful- 
ness and unconeern, they are permitted te sit in 
darkness when they might have been walking in 
the inere vasing light. 

Vt. Man eit the Spirit of God anide the 
the truth? 

The spirit of God, given to guide the church 
into truth, will take of the things written and 


which inte 


show them unto us; but beyond what is: written 
we need nothing; for the Holy Seriptures are 
able to make wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.—2 Timothy 3: 15. 

18. What Scriptural assurance have we that even the 
world shall not always remain in darkness? 

While it is still true that “darkness covers the 
earth, and gross darkness the people,” the world 
is not always to remain in this condition. We 
are assured that “the morning cometh”. (Isaiah 
21:12) As now God causes the natural sun to 
shine upon the just and the unjust, so the Sun of 
Righteousness will, in the Millennial day, shine 
for the benefit of all the world, and “bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness”. (1 Corin-, 
thians 4:5) It will dispel the noxious vapors of 
evil, and bring life, health, peace and joy. 

19, What was the nature of. the divine promises in 
past ages, and how has the “path of the just’ been pro- 
gressive with respect to knowledge? 

Looking into the past we find that then the 
true light shone but feebly. The promises made 
to Abraham and others, and’ typically repre- 
sented in the law and ceremonies of fleshly 


Israel, were only shadows and gave but a vague - 


idea of God’s wonderful and gracious designs.. 
As we reach the days of Jesus the light in- 
creases. The height of expectancy, until then, 
had been that God would bring a deliverer to 
save Israel from their enemies, and to exalt 
them as the chief nation of the earth, in which 
position of power and influence God would use 
them as His agency for blessing all. 

The offer given Israel of heirship in the king- 
dom of God was so different, in the conditions 
demanded, from what they had expected, and 
the prospects of the class being selected ever 
attaining the greatness promised were, out- 
wardly and humanly considered, so improbable, 
that all but the few were thereby blinded to the 
message. And their blindness and hostility: to 
it were naturally inereased when, in the process 
of God’s plan, the due time came for extending 
the message, aud making the invitation to 
share in the promised kingdom applicable to 
every ereature under heaven who should by the 
exercise of faith be reekoned a child of faithful 
Abraham and an heir of the promise made him. 
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20. What was the special light brought by our Lord 
Jesus at His first advent? 

But when the gospel which Jesus taught came 
to be understood after Pentecost, it was seen by 
the chureh that the blessings for the world were 
to be of an enduring character, and that for the 
accomplishment of this purpose the kingdom 
would be spiritual, and composed of Israelites 
indeed, a “little flock” selected from among both 
Jews and Gentiles to be exalted to spirit nature 
and power. Hence we read that Jesus brought 
life and immortality to light through the gospel. 
(2 Timothy 1:10) And since Jesus’ day yet 
more light shines, as He foretold it would, 
saying, “I have many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now; howbeit when he, the 
spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into 
all truth, . . . and he will show you things to 
ecome.”—John 16: 12, 13. 

21. After the apostles fell asleep, what was the experi- 
ence of the majority of the church? And what made the 
development of Papacy possible? 


There came a time. however, after the apostles ~ 
fell asleep, when the majority of the church | 


began to neglect the lamp, and to look to human 
teachers for leading; and the teachers, puffed 


up with pride, assumed titles and offices, and. 


began to lord it over God’s heritage. Then by 
degrees there came into existence a special class 
called “the clergy’, who regarded theiselves, 
and were regarded by others, as the proper 
guides to faith and practice, aside from the 
Word of God. Thus in time the great system of 
Papacy was developed by an undue respect for 
the teachings of fallible men and a neglect of 
the Word of the infallible God. 

22. What was the nature of the Reformation move- 
ment, and why hare Protestants made so little jiinuress 
since the days of the reformers? 

Serious indeed have heen the evil results 
brought ahout by this neglect of truth. As all 
know, both the church and the civilized world 
were almost wholly. enslaved by that system, 
and led&to worship the traditions and creeds of 
men. From this slavery a bold and blessed 
strike for liberty and the Bible was inade, in 
what is known at The Reformation. Cod raised 
up bold champions for His Word, among whoiw 
were Waldd, Weliffe, Luther, Zwingli, Melaneh- 
thon, and others. These called attention to the 
fact that Papacy had laid aside the Bible and 
substituted the decrees and dogmas of the 
chareh, and pointed out a few of its erroneous 
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teachings and practices, showing that they were 
built upon tradition, contrary to truth, and 
opposed to God’s Word. 

These reformers and their adherents were 
called Protestants, because they protested 
against Papacy, and claimed the Word of God 
as the only correct rule of faith and practice. 
Many faithful souls in the days of the Reforma- 
tion walked ir the light, as far as it was then 
shining. But since their day Protestants have 
made little progress, because, instead of walking 
in the light, they have halted around their favor- 
ite leaders, willing to see as much as they saw 
but nothing more. They set boundaries to their 
progress in the way of truth, hedging in, with 
the little truth they had, a great deal of error 
brought along from the “mother” church. For 
the creeds thus formulated many years ago, the 
majority of Christians have a superstitious 
reverence, supposing that no more ean be known 
of God’s plans now than was known by the 
reformers. _ 

23. What do we understand by the term “dispensa- 
tional truths”? And what has given rise to the proverb, 
“The Bible is a fiddle upon which any tune can be 
played” ? : , 

This mistake has been an expensive one; for, 
aside from the fact that but few great principles _ 
of truth were then recovered from the rubbish” 
of error, there are special features of truth 
constantly becoming due, and of these Christ- 
ians have heen deprived by their creed fences. 
To illustrate: It was a truth in Noah's day, and 
one which required the faith of all who would 
walk in the light then, that a flood was coming, 
while Adan and others had known nothing of it. 
It would not be preaching truth now to preach a 
coming flood, but there are other dispensational 
truths constantly hecoming due, of which, if 
walking in the light of the lamp, we shall know; 
sa, if we have all the ight which was due several 
hundred vears ago, and’ that only, we are meas- 
urably in darkness. 

God’s Word is a great storehouse of food for 
hungry pilgrims on the shining pathway. There 
is milk for babes, and strong meat for those 
nore developed (f Peter 2:2; Hebrews 5: 14)5 
and not only so, but it contains food adapted 
to the different seasons and conditions; and 
Jesus said the faithful servant should bring 
forth meat iz due season for the household of 
faith—“things new and old,” from the store- 
house.—T.uke 12:42: Matthew 13:52. 
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It wonld be impossible to bring forth such 
things from any sectarian creed or storehouse. 
We might bring forth some things old and good 
from each, but nothing new. The truth contained 
in the creeds of the various sects is so covered 
and mixed with error that its inherent beauty 
and real value are not discernible. The various 
creeds continually conflict and clash; and as 
cach claims a Bible basis, the confusion of 
thought, and evident discord, are charged to 
God’s Word. This has given rise to the common 
proverb, “The Bible is an old fiddle upon which 
any tune can be played”. 

How expressive is this of the mfidelity of our 
times, oceasioned by misrepresentations of 
God's Word and character by human traditions, 
together with the growth of intelligence, which 
will no longer bow in blind and superstitious 
reverence to the opinions of fellow-men, but 
demands a reason for the hope that is in us. 
The faithful student of the Word should be able 
always to give a reason for tis hope. The Word 
of God alone ix able to make wise, and is profit- 
ahle for doctrine, instruction, ete. “that the man 
of God may he perfect. thoroughly furnished’, 
—1 Peter 3:15; 2 Timothy 3: 15 - 17.. 

Only this one storehouse contains an exhaust- 
Jess supply of things both new and old—meat in 
due season for the household. Surely no one 
who helieves the Scripture statement that “the | 
path of the just shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day” will claim that the perfect day 
came in Luther's time: and if not, we do well 
that we take heed to our lamp as unto “a Hight 
that shineth in a eek place UNti. THE DAY 
pawy’.—2? Peter 1:19. 


24. What is the areat tiipartance of walking on the 
light?) And how da tie Neviptures contrast: walking 
with sittiog or standing ! 


Nor is it snfficient that we find ourselves now 
in the path of ight: we mmst “yealk dn the liaht", 
conthige to make progress, else the light, which 
does notstop, will pass on and leave us in dark- 
ness. The differtty with many is that thev sit 
down, and do not follaw ou in the path of Heht. 
Take a concordance and examine the texts under 
the words\sit and stand, then conipare these with 
those foun uoder the words walk and rian, and 
you will find a great contrast: men “sit in dark- 
ness”, and with “the scornful”, and stewd among 
the ungodly, but “ealk in the light’, and “run for 
the prize”.—Isaiah 42:7; Psalm 1:1; Heb. 1221. 
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25. Tf we believe that perfection of knowledye is nota 
hing of the past but of the future, why do we go back to 
the words of the apostles and prophets for ail our knowl- 
edge of the present and future? , 

Perfection of knowledge is not a thing of the 
past, but of the future—the very near future, * 
we trust; and until we recognize this faet we 
ure unprepared to appreciate and expect ftesh 
unfoldings of our Father's plan. True, we still. 
xo hack to the words of the prophets. and 
apostles for all knowledge of the present and 


future: not, however, because they always under- . 


stood God's plans and purposes better than we, 
hut because God used them as His mouthpieces 
to communicate to us, and to all the church 
throughout the Christian age, truth relative to 
ifis plans, as fast as it becomes due. ° 

This fact is abundantly proven hy the” 
apostles. Paul tells that God has made known 
to the Christian church the mystery (secret) of 
His will which He had purposed in Himself, and 
had never before revealed, though He had it 
recorded in dark sayings which could not be 
understood until due, in order that the eves of 
eur understanding should be opened to appre- 
ciate the “high calling” designed exclusively tor 
helievers of the Christian age.—Ephesians 1:9, 
10. 17, 18: 3:4- 6. ae 

This shows us clearly that neither the. 
prephets nor the angels understood the meaning 
of the prophecies uttered. Peter says that when” 
the prophets inquired anxiously the meaning, 
(rod told them that the trths covered up in 
their prophecies were not for themselves, but 
for us of the Christian age. And he exhorts the 
church to hope for still further grace (favor, 
blessing) in this direction—vyet more knowledge 
of God’s plans.—1 Peter 1:10 - 13. 

28. Although the Lard promised that the church should 
be guided into all truth, in what manner evidently was 
the truth to he unfolded? ; 

Tt is evident that though Jesus promised that 
the chureh should he cutded into all truth, it was. . 
to he a gradual unfolding. While the church, in 
the days of the apostles, was free from many of 
the errors which sprang up under and in 
Papacy, vet we cannot suppose that the early 
church saw as deeply or as clearly into God’s 
plan as itis possible to see today. It is evident, 
teo. that the different apostles had different 
degrees of insight into God's plan, though ell 
their writings were guided and inspired of Ged, 
as truly as were the words of the prophets. To 
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illustrate differences of knowledge, we have but 
to remember the wavering course, for a time, of 
Peter and the other apostles, except Paul, when 
the gospel was beginning to go to the gentiles. 
(Acts 10:28; 11:1-3; Galatians 2:11- 14) 
Peter’s uncertainty was in marked contrast with 
Paul’s assurance, inspired by the words of the 
prophets, God’s past dealings, and the direct 
revelations made to himself. 

27. What was the special value of the Apostle Paul’s 
visions and revelations, since he was not permitted tn 
make them known either to the other apostles or to the 
church in general? 

Paul evidently. had more abundant revelations 
than any other apostle. These revelations he 
was not allowed to make known to the church, 
nor fully and plainly even to the other apostles 
(2 Corinthians 12: 4; Galatians 2:2) yet we can 
see a value to the entire church in those visions 
and revelations given to Paul; for though he 
was not, permitted to tell what he saw, nor to 
particularize all he knew of the mysteries of 
God relating to the “ages to come”, yet what he 
saw gave a force, shading and depth of meaning 
to his words which in the light of subsequent 
facts, prophetic fulfillments and the spirit’s 
guidance, we are able to appreciate more fully 
than could the early church. 


28, How does the book of Revelation corroborate the 


. foregoing statements? 


As corrohorative of the foregoing statements, 
we call to mind the last hook of the Bible—Reve- 
lation—written about A. D. 96. The introductory 
words announce it as a special revelation of 
things not previously understood. This proves 
conclusively that up to that time, at least, God’s 
plan had not been fully revealed. Nor has that 
book ever been, until now, all that its name iim- 
plies—an unfolding, a reveLsation. So far as 
the earlv church was concerned, probably none 
understood any part of the Book. Even John, 
who saw the visions, was probably ignorant of 
thesignificauce of what he saw. He was both a 
prophet and an apostle: and while as an apostle 
he understood and taught what was then “tieat 
in due season”, as a prophet he uttered things 
which would supply “meat” in seasons future 
for the housghold. 

29. Whag was the pramise of Revelttion 1:3. and how 
has it been Fulfilled? 

During the Christian age. some of the s+ints 
sought to understand the church’s tnture by 
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examining this symbolie book, and doubtless all- 
who read and understood even a part of its 
teachings were blessed as promised. (Revelation 
1:3) The book kept opening up to such, and in 
the days of the Reformation was an important: 
aid to Luther in deciding that the Papacy, of 
which he was a conscientious minister, was 
indeed the “Antichrist” mentioned by the 
apostle, the history of which we now see fills so 
large a part of that prophecy. e 

Thus gradually God opens up His truth and- 
reveals the exceeding riches of His grace; and 
consequently much more light is due now than at 
any previous time in the church’s history. + 

“And still new beauties shall we see . 
And still increasing light.” 


30. What evidence, aside from the Bible. examined in 
the light of reason, proves the existence of an intelligent, 
personal Creator? 


Even from the standpoint of the skeptic, a 
reasonable and candid search into the unknown, 
by the light of what is known, will guide the 
unbiased, intelligent reasoner in the direction 
of the-truth. Yet it is evident that without a 
direct revelation of the plans and purposes of 
God, men could only approximate the truth, 
and arrive at indefinite conclusions. But let us 
for the moment lay aside the Bible and look at 
things from the standpoint of reason alone. 

He who can look into the sky with a telescope, 
or even with his natural eye alone, and see there 
the immensity of creation, its symmetry, beauty, 
order, harmony and diversity, and yet doubt 
that the Creator of these is vastly his superior 
in both wisdom and power, or who can suppose 
for a moment that such order came by chance, 
without a Creator, has so far lost or ignored 
the faculty of reason as to be properly con- 
sidered what the Bible terms him, a fool (one 
who ignores or lacks reason) :“The fool hath said 
in his heart, There is no God’. However it 
happened, at least that much of the Bible is true, 
as every reasonahle mind mmst conclude: for it 
is a self-evident truth that effeets must be pro- 
duced by competent causes. Every plant and 
every flower, even, speaks volumes of testimony 
on this subject. Intricate in construetion, ex- 
quisitely beautiful in form and texture, each 
speaks of a wisdom and skill above the human. 
Tlow short-sighted the ahsurdity which boasts 
of human skill and ingenuity. and attributes to 
mere chance the regularity, uniformity and 
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hanneiy of nature; which acknowledges. the 


’ laws of nature, while denying that nature has 


an intelligent Lawgiver. 
31. Want bs the theory of some who deny the existence 


_ Of @ persona! God? . 


Some who deny the existence of an intelligent 
Creator claim that nature is the only God, and 
that from natnre all forms of animal and vege- 
table developments proceeded without the order- 
ing of intelligence, but governed, they say, by 
“the law of the survival of the fittest” m a 
process of evolution. 

32. What facts in nature are the strongest evidence 
against the theory of Evolution? 

This theory lacks proof; for all about us 
we see that the various creatures are of fixed 
natures which do not evolve to higher natures; 
and though those who hold to this theory have 
made repeated endeavors, they have never suc- 
ceeded either in blending different species or in 
producing a new fixed variety. No instance is 
known where one kind has changed to another 
kind. *’ Though there are fish that can use their 
fins for 4 moment as wi ngs, and fly out of the 
water, and frogs that can sing, they have never 
been known to change into birds; and though 
there are among brutes some which bear a slight 
resemblance to men, the evidence is wholly lack- 
ing that man was evolved from such éreatures. 
On the contrary, investigations prove that 
though different varities of the same species 
may be produced, it is impossible to blend the 
various species, or for one to evolve from 
another. For the same reason the donkey and 
the horse, though resembling each other, cannot 
be claimed as related; for it is well known that 
their offspring is imperfect and cannot propa- 
gate either species. 

Surely if unintelligent nature were the creator 
or evolver she would continue the process, and 
there would be no such thing as fixed species, 
since without intelligence nothing would arrive 
at fixed conditions. “Evolution would be a fact 
todayand we would see about us fish becoming 
birds, and monkeys becoming men. This theory 
we conclude to be as contrary to human reason 
as to the Bible, when it claims that intelligent 
heings were created by a power lacking intelli- 
gence. 4 4 


*For the henefit of some renters we remark that changes 
such as the transformation of caterpillars into butterflies 
are not changes of nature; the caterpillar ig buc the lurva 
hatched from the butterfly’s egg. 
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BEHIND NATURE'S MACHINERY 1S THE IMTELILIGEMT,: 
OMNIPOTENT GOD 

33. Whad 13 one theory of the creation (eceéptiny: 
man) to which no serious objection can be offered? . 

One theory regarding the creation (exce ting: 
man) by a process of evolution, to whi 
see no serious objection, we brietly state’ as: 
follows: It assumes that the various species of 
the present are fixed and unchangeable so. far 
as nature or kind is concerned, and: thong: 
present natures may he developed to: a -a 
higher standard, eyen to perfection, these 
species or natures will forever be the sanie. OF 

This theory further assumes that none : 
these fixed species were originally created . $y. 
but that in the remote past they were developed 
from the earth, and by gradual processes ..of 
evolution from one form to another: Phese- 
evolutions, under divinely established laws, it. 
which changes of food and climate played an 
important part, may have continued until: the 
fixed species, as at present seen, were -estabe 
lished, beyond which change is impossible, the: 
ultimate purpose of the Creator in this respect, 
to all appearance, having been reached... 2)». 

Though each of the various families of plucte 
and animals is capable of improvement or of 
degradation, none of them is susceptible: 4 
change into, nor can they be produced: fromj 
other families or kinds. Though each of eee 
may attain to the perfection of its own -fixed | 
nature, the Creator's design as to nature having 
heen attained, further change: in this meenect - 
impossible. 

Tt is claimed that ‘the original plants: and 
animals, from which present fixed varieties 
eame, became extinct before .the creation off 
man. Skeletons and fossils of animals and 
plants: which do not now exist, found deep below 
the earth’s surface, favor this theory. This view 
neither ignores nor rejects the Bible teaching 
that man was a direct image of his Maker,: ane 
not a development by a process of evolution;  ‘: 
probably common to the remainder of creationy 
This view would in no sense invalidate, but 
support, the Bible’s claim, that nature as. it ‘ie 
today teaches that an Intelligent Being ordered! 
it, and was its first cause. Let human reason’ 
do her best to trace known facts to reasonable: 
and competent causes, giving due credit: te 
nature’s laws in every case: but hack of .alf the 
intricate machinery of nature is the hand of ite 
great Author, the intelligent, omnipotent God. 
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34. In view of the foregoing, what ts our reasonable 
conclusion as to the existence of an intelligent Creator? 

We claim, then, that the existence of an 
Intelligent Creator is a clearly demonstrated 
truth, the proof of which lies all around us; 
yea, and within us; for we are His workmanship, 
whose every power of mind and body speaks 
of a marvelous skill beyond our comprehension. 
He is the designer and creator of what we term 
nature. We claim that He ordered and estab- 
lished the laws of nature, the beauty and har- 
mony of whose operation we see and admire. 
This One whose wisdom planned and whose 
power upholds and guides the universe, whose 
wisdom and power so immeasurably transceud 
our own, We instinctively worship and adore. 

35. Realizing the existence of such a mighty being, 


_how does reason allay dread of His omnipotent strength ? 


To realize the existence of this mighty God 
is but to dread His omnipotent strength, unless 
we ean see Him possessed of benevolence and 
goodness corresponding to His power. Of this 
fact we are also fully assured by the same 
evidence which proves His existence, power and 
wisdom. Not only are we forced to the con- 
clusion that there is a God, and that His power 
and wisdom are immeasurably berond our own, 
but we are forced by reason to the conclusion 


' that the grandest thing created is, not superior 


to its Creator; hence we must conclude that the 
greatest manifestation of benevolence and just- 
ice among men is inferior in scope to that of 
the Creator, even as man’s wisdom and power 
are inferior to His. And thus we have hefore 
our mental vision the character and attributes 
of the great Creator. He is wise, just, loving 
and powerful; and the scope of His attributes, 
is of necessity, immeasurably wider than that 
of His grandest creation. 

36. What should we expect of such an all-wise, all 
mighty, all-loving Creator? 

But further: having reached this Jennnuable 
conelnsion relative to the existence and char- 
acter of our Creator. let us inquire, What should 
we expect of such a Being? The answer comes, 
that the possession of such attributes reason- 
ably argues their exercise, their use. God's 
power must be used. and that in harmony with 
His own nature — wisely. justly and benevo- 
lently. Whatever may he the means to that end, 
whatever mag he the operation of God’s power, 
the final outcome must he consistent with His 
nature and character, and infinite wisdom. 
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What could be more reasonable than spc 
exercise.of power as we see manifested in the ~ 
creation of countless worlds about us, and in 
the wonderful variety of earth? What could 
be more reasonable than the creation of man, 
endowed with reason and judgment, capable of 
appreciating his Creator’s works, and ee = 
of His skit—of His wisdom, justice, power 4 
love? All this is reasonable, and in perfect 
aceord with the facts known to us. 

3%. Is ié not most reasonable to expect such a God to 
give His creatures, made in His own image, some reve- 
lation of Himself and His purposes? 

And now comes our final proposition. It is 
not reasonable to suppose that such an infinitely 
wise and good Being, having made a creature 
capable of appreciating Himself and His Plan, 
would be moved by His love and justice to 
supply the wants of that creature’s nature, by 
giving him some Revetatiox? Would it not be 
a reasonable supposition, that God would supply 
to man information concerning the object of hig 
existence, and His plans for man’s future? On 
the contrary, we ask, would it not be unreason, 
able to suppose that such a Creator would make 
such a creature as man, endow him with powers 


of reason reaching out into thé future, and yet, 


make no revelation of His plans to meet those 
longings *Such a course would be unreasonable, 
because contrary to the character which we 
reasonably attribute to God; contrary to the 
proper course of a being controlled by justice 
and love. 

38. Had divine wisdom deemed it inexpedient to give 
mankind any knowledge of their future destiny, what 
course would justice. love and power have dictated as 
respects God’s dealings with men? 

We may reason that in ‘creating man, had 
divine wisdom decided it inexpedient to grant a 
knowledge of his future destiny, and his share 
in his Creator’s plans, then surely divine justice, 


as well as divine love, would have insisted that’ 


the being should be so limited in his capacity 


that he would not continually be tormented and: 
perplexed with doubts, and fears, and ignorance; 


and as a consequence divine power would have 
been used under those limitations. The facet, then, 
that man has capacity for appreciating a reve- 
Jation of the divine plan, taken in connection 
with the coneeded character of his Creator, is 
an ahundant reason for expecting that God 
would grant such a revelation, in such time and 
manner as His wisdom approved. 
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39. What is the reasonable conclusion regarding earth- 
quakes, cycloncs and other minor regularities om this 
earth, when we cursider the general harmony and order 

; of the rest of creation? 

: So, then, in view of these considerations, even 
if we were ignorant of the Bible, reason would 
lead us to expect and to be on the lookout for 
some such revelation as the Bible claims to be. 
And furthermore, noting the order and harmony 
of the general creation, as in grand procession 


we cannot but conclude that the minor irregwar- 
ities, such as earthquakes, cyclones, ete., are 
indications that the working together of the 
various clements in this world is not at present 
perfect. An assurance that all will ultimately 
. be perfect and harmunious on earth as in the 
. heavens, with some explanation why it is not 
so at present, are requests which are not un- 
reasonable for reasoning men to ask, nor for 
.. the Creator, whose wisdom, power and henevo- 
2 - . Jenee are demonstrated, to answer. Hence we 
et should expect the revelation sought to include 
; sae an assurance and such an explanation. 

. What bask claims to be this revelation from God 

- tee and what should we expect of it? 

Having established the reasonableness of ex- 
pecting a revelation of God’s will and plan 
concerning the race of mankind, we will next ex- 
anune the general character of the Bible, which 
claims to be just such a revelation. And if it 
presents the character of God in perfect har- 
< mony with what reason, as above considered, 
dictates, we should conchide that it thus proves 
itself to be the needed and reasonably expected 
revelation from God, and should then aecept its 
ss ‘testimony as such. Tf of (rod, its teaching, when 
: fully appreciated, will accord with his character, 
: which reason assures us is perfect in wisdom, 
: Justice, love and power, 





HAVING CIVEN MAN CAPACITY FOR ATPRECIATION, 
GOD PROVIDES IM A REVELATION 
41. What is the ea gING are of the Be Te, as recoauized 


cren bits enemies? And what iajary has the qrand 
Od Back aften satercd ct the dential of tts stanuchest 


friends? 
The Bille fx the torch of civilization and 
< liberty. Gs iufluence fer good in society has 
been reedunitead by the greatest statesmen, 


even though they for the most part have looked 
at it through the various glasses of conflicting 
creeds, which, while upholding the Bible, griev- 
ously misrepresent its teaching. The grand old 
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the spheres and systems keep time and place, | 


. 





Book is unintentionally but woefully misrepre- 


sented by its friends, many of whom would lay - 


down life on its behalf; and yet they do it more 
vital injury than its foes, by claiming its 8 


port to their long-revered misconceptions of its” 


truth, received through the traditions of their 
fathers. Would that such would -awake, re-ex- 
amine their oracle, and put to confusion its 


“93. 







enemies by disarming them of their weapons!. cr 


42, What is the claim of the Bible? 

Sinee the light of nature leads us to expect 
a fuller revelation of God than that which 
nature supplies, the reasonable thinking mind 
will be prepared to examine the claims of any- 
thing purporting to be a divine ‘revelation, 
which bears a reasonable surface evidence of 
the truthfulness, of such claims. -The Bible 
claims to be such a revelation from God, and 
it does come to us with sufficient surface evi- 
aence as to the probable: correctness of its: 


claims, and gives us a reasonable hope that’ 


closer investigation will disclose more complete 
and positive evidence that it is indeed the Word 
of God. 


43. How old is the Bible, and what do the facta of ite 
remarkable preservation indicate? 


The Bible is the oldest. book in existence; it” 


has outlived the storms of thirty centuries. Men 


have endeavored by every means possible to -. 


hanish it from the face of the‘earth: they have 
hidden it, buried it, made it a crime punishable 
with death to have it in possession, and the 
most hitter and relentless persecutions have 
heen waged against those who had faith in it; 
but still the Book lives. Today, while many of 
its foes slumber in death and hundreds of vol- 
umes written to ciseredit it and to overthrow 
its Influence, are long sinee forgotten, the Bible 
has found its way into every nation and lan- 
guage of earth, over two hundred different 
translatiens of it having been made. The tact 
that this Book has survived so many centurigs, 


notwithstanding such unparalleled efforts to.” 


hanish and destroy it. is at least strong cirewm- 
stantial evidence that the great Being whom it 
claims as its author has also heen its preserver, 

+4, Wheatus the moral influence of the Bible. and how 
nest it be used by these who would cajay its richest 
treasurers? 

It ix also true that the moral influence of the 
Bible is uniformly good. Those who become 
careful students of its pages are invariably 


elevated to a purer life. Other writings upon. 
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‘and work, are made prominent. 
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religion and the various sciences have done 
good and have ennobled and blessed mankind, 
to some extent; but all other books. combined 
have failed to bring the joy, peace and blessing 
to the groaning creation that the Bible has 


brought to hoth the rich and the poor, to the 


learned and the unlearned. The Bible is not a 


' book to be read merely ; it is a book to be studied 


with care and thought; for God’s thoughts are 
“igher than our thoughts, and His ways than 
our ways. And if we would comprehend the 
plan and the thoughts of the infinite God, we 
must bend all our energies to that important 
work. The richest treasures of truth do not 
always lie on the surface. 

45. Who is the most prominent character constantly 
seferred to throughout the Bible? 

This Book throughout constantly points and 
refers to one prominent character, Jesus of 
Nazareth, who, it claims, was the Son of God. 
From beginning to end His name, and office, 
That a man 
ealled Jesus of Nazareth lived, and was some- 


what noted, about the time indicated by the 


writers of the Bible, is a fact of history outside 
the Bible. and it is variously and fully corrobor- 
ated. That this Jesus was crucified because he 


had rendered himself offensive to the Jews and 


their priesthood is a further fact established by 
history outside the evidence furnished by the 
New Testament writers. The writers of the New 


‘Testament (except Paul and Tuke) were the 


personal acquaintances and disciples of Jesus 
of Nazareth, whose doctrines their writings set 
forth. 


THE EXISTENCE OF A BOOK IMPLIES MOTIVE ON THE 
PART OF THE WRITER 

46. What does the existence of any bunk imply? Ane 
what motives only could be reasonably attributed to the 
writers of the New Testanrent? 

The existence of any book implies motive on 
the part of the writer, We therefore inquire 
What tistives could have inspired these men to 
espouse the cause of this person? He was con- 
demned to death and crucified as a ialefactor 
by the Jews, the most religious amoug them 
assenfing ° and demanding his death. as one 
unfit to livé. Amd in espousing his cause, and 
promulgatiree his doctrines, these men braved 
contempt, deprivation and bitter persecution, 


. risked life itself,and in some cases even suffered 


martyrdom 


Admitting that while he lived Jesus was a 
remarkable person, in both his life and his teach. 
ing, what motive could there have been for any 
to espouse his cause after he was dead? — 
especially when his death was so ignominious? 
And if we suppose that these writers invented 
their narratives, 
imaginary or ideal hero, how absurd it would 
be to suppose that sane men, after claiming 


that he was the Son of God, that he had been - 


begotten in a supernatural way, had super- 
natural powers by which he had healed lepers, 
restored sight to those born blind, eaused the 
deaf to hear, and even awakened the dead—how 
very absurd to suppose that they would wind 


up the story of such a character by stating that . 


a little hand of his enemies executed him as a 
felon, while all his friends and disciples, and 
among them the writers themselves, forsook: 
him and fled in the trying moment! 

The fact that profane history Joes not agree 
in some respects with these writers should not 
lead us to regard their records as untrue. Those 
who do not thus conclude assign and prove some 
motive on the part of these writers for making 
false statements. What motives could have. 
prompted them? Could they reasonably have 
hoped thereby for fortune, or fame, or power, 
or any earthly advantage? 


WHAT ASTONISHFS THOSE WHO TERM THE BIBLE. A 
MANUFACTURED HISTORY 

On the contrary, if such had heen the objeet 
of those who preached Jesus, would they not 
speedily have given it up when they found that 
it brought disgrace, persecution, imprisonment, 
stripes and even death? Reason.plainly teaches 
that men who sacrificed home, reputation, honor 
and life: who lived not for present gratification ; 
hut whose central aim was to elevate their 
fellow-men, and who ineuleated morals of the 
highest type. were not only possessed of a 
motive, but that their motive must have been 
pure and their object grandly sublime. Reason 
further declares that the testimony of such men, 
actuated only by pure and good motives, is 
worthy of ten times the weight and consider- 
ation of ordinary writers. Nor were these men 
fanatics; they were men of sound and reason- 
able mind, and furnished in every case a reason 
for their faith and hope; and they were perse- 
veringly faithful to those reasonable convie- 
tions. 


and that Jesus was their .. 
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UVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


i. “What was predicted to happen when Christ. 


begins to take His power? - ; 

Answer: “The nations were angry and he wrath is 
come.” See Hevelation 11: 1%, last part, and 18, first 
2. How did Daniel state the matter? 

Answer: See Daniel 12: 1. 


3. What does the name “Michael” mean? 
. ’. Answer: He who is like or as God. 


4. Does the Bible say Jesus is like God? 


Answer: See Hebrews 1: 3. 


5. In Daniel 12:1, what is the meaning of the 
eo “At t that time penal Michael stand 
up”? : 

Answer: The “fime” would come when Christ would 

“stand up”’—take His power to reign. 


6. What did Jesus say would happen when He 
began to take His power? 
Answer: See Matthew 24: 21. 
7. Are we now in the midst of “the time of 
trouble” or “tribulation”? 
Answer: We are. 

8. When did it begin? 


Answer: In 1914, when the great World War hroke 
out. 


WAITING FOR THE BUGLE 
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Une question for each day is provided by this journal The parent 

will find it interesting aud helpful to uve the child take up the. 
question each duy und to ald it in Gnding the answer in the Seriptures, thus developing a knowledge of the. 
Bible und learuing where to find in it the infurmation which is desired. 
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9. What is the cause of “the time of trouble"? 


Answer: Satan is opposing the eens of the 
Lord’s kingdom. 





10. Has he deceived the hinge of the éarth ond 
some of the people into believing that they" 


must oppose the establishment. of the Lordy" q 
kingdom? a + 
Answer: See Psalm 2: 1-3. cs . s 
11. What is meant by,“Why do the people im-— * 
agine a vain.thing?” : 
Answer: It is “vain”—foolish—for them int OPPs = 
the Lord’s kingdom. aa 


. How does the Lord himself look at the oppo- 
_ sition of Satan and those he has deceived? ; 


Answer :-He “shall laugh” at their effort to ie : 
the establishment of His kingdom on earth. ~Pealm a4. 





aor 


13. What does it mean to “have them in te 
riston”? 


Answer: To mock them for their foolishness, 


14. What is meant in Psalm 2:6: “Yet have I set - 
my King upon my holy hill of Zion’? 
Answer: Regardless of the opposition, the Lord Je 
hovah will make His Son King over all the earth. 


' 
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We wait for the bugle; the night dews are cold, Ac the sound of that bugle each comrade shall spring 
The limbs of the suldiers feel jaded and vld, Like an arrow releused from the strain of the string; 
The field of vur bivuuue is windy and bare, The courage, the impulse of youth shalt come back ee 
There is frost in our joints, there ts frost in uur hair; To banish the chili of the drear biveuac; ; - 
The future is veiled, and its fortunes uukuown, And sorrows and losses and cares fade away . 
As we lie with hushed breath cll the bugle is blown, When che tife-ziving sigual proclaims the sew day, 
3 
The’ the biveune of age may puc ive in our veins , 2 
\ \ And no fibre of steel iv vur sinew remains; 
; Tho’ the comrades of yesterday’s march are not here, 
+ And the sunlight seems pale and the branches are sere— 
Tho’ the sound of our cheering dles down te a moan 
We shall find our Jost youth when the bugle is bluwa. Z 
—By Thomas Wenticorth Higginson . 
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“The Finistred Mystery 
Goo pages, cloth bound, $1.2 


“The Golden 
32 us biweehiy for aycarg2ee 


‘“‘The Finished Mystery:”’ Nearly everyone knows something about this famous 
work which explains every verse of the Bible propheci:s of Revelation and Ezekiel 
and which throws a flood of light wpon the conditions now prevalent in the world. 


This book was made doubly famous by the fact 
that its publishers. seven Christian men. were 
each sentenced to eighty years imprisonment 
under the so-called Espionage Act. Later they 
were released. their judgments being reversed. 


**Millions Now Living Willi Never Die:”’ 


due to a war-weary and revolution-racked world. 


A Most serious proclanuition built on Bible facts, 
as abundantly set forth on the pages of this 
remarkable little work: showing thar we nre even 
now living in the endl of the age. and in the “time 
of trouble, such as was net since there was a 


It was not the object of this work to interfere’ 
with the Government; for it was written before 
this country entered the war. Its object was 
and is to explain prophecies which bear on the 
troublous affairs of this present hour. 


This is the marrow of the message of hope now 


Everlasting human life on a perfect earth! 


nation.” spoken of by Jesus in his great prophecy 
of Matthew 24. There the Master suid: “ff those 
days were not sherrened, there would be no flesh 
suved’—implying that some would live through the 
trouble and never die. 


“Talking with the Dead:”’ Not spiritist propaganda, but tells what 


clergy -hated book, the hepe-inspir- 
ing brochure, the demon-ex posiny honk- 
Tet, and The Golden Age, for one year. 


the Bille sass nhout these communications from the unseen world, 


LBLSOA.. Dreakion, NYO: Enelosed: find M. 0. for 35.00 for which please send me 
the one book scad two booklets pictured above with The Golden Age for 1 year 
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ae large financial interests of the country 
are spending millions of dollars in flooding 
the country. with propaganda in their own 
favor; but it must be conceded that they are 
not showing the same amount of interest in the 
welfare of the common people, as that welfare 
centers in the housing problem. They must have 
made billions out of the blood and tears of the 
World War, but quite overlook their opportuni- 
ty of seeing that their workers are properly 
housed. 

Put a hundred people on an island. Let all 
their belongings get into the hands of a minor- 
ity, and an ever diminishing minority, and what 
happens? The answer is so simple that any one 
ean understand it. Yet this is just what we are 
coming to in the United States, it seems. 

In 1890 the percentage of American people 
paying rent was 52:2; now, after the lapse of 
thirty years, it is 57:1. Thirty years ago an 
average of 110 families occupied 100 homes; 
there was an extra family in every tenth home. 
Today there: are 121 families for every 100 
available dwellings in this country: there is an 
extra family in every fifth home. We are mov- 
ing in the wrong direction and have nearly 
reached an impasse. 

Family life is the greatest guaranty for the 
security of the state. Young people are the 
same now as they always were. They want to 
get marzjed and have homes of their own, but 
there is 1i0 place for them to go. Weddings 
continue at the rate of 1.040.000 a vear, but only 
70,000 new cwellings were built in 1919 and in 
the vear previous there were 71 percent as many 
buildings destroyed by fire as there were new 
dwellings built. 

Neither young people nor old people can he 
happy when crowded into the quarters occupied 
by others. Two million new Americans are horn 
every year, and the natural result should be 
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Not Where to Lay Their Heads 


that they and their parents should have quarters 
of increased size. The present conditions of 
things is having a tendency to discourage mar- 
riage and child-bearing. It is forcing husbantl:; 
to seek boarding houses and wives to return to 
their parents. 


Most people, if properly housed, in suitahle- 


surroundings, will take the other troubles of 
life philosophically; but put them into unsatis- 
factory quarters and they will become irritable 
and inefficient. Crowd them into narrow space, 


and their powers of vital resistance wane. | 


Where the average number of persons per room 
is two, the death rate is more than twice what 
it is where the average number of persons is 
less than one. Most people wish to own their 
own homes and to have their homes to them- 
selves, for they find this to be better for them 
and for their children than to be with others. 
In homes that are owned by the parents the 


death rate of children is less than half of what - 


it is in the houses that charge the lowest rent. 

The most efficient way to overcome industrial 
unrest is to see that labor is comfortahly housed. 
Unrest will not spread among home owners, 
nor will a mechanic leave town in wrath if he 


‘owns his own home. A man owning his own 


home takes more interest in the community and 
is in a verv special sense an asset to the town 
where he lives. 

If Big Business would divert a portion of its 
capital—namely, the insurance funds, bank de- 
posits and other savings of the people which it 
uses to carry on its great enterprises—toward 
the building of moderate-priced homes, and if 
it would cease to think of larger and ever larger 
dividends as the aim and end of existener, it 
would get far better results in its fight against 
Bolshevism than by its present method of mak- 
ing up funds with which ‘to propagandize the 
people against. it. 


he 
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One of the first things that the Bolshevists 
did with the Russian mansions was to allot 
their rooms to the homeless. Do you want to 
know how near we are to the edge of that very 
thing in America today? Read the New York 
Times of August 27, 1920, and note the proposal 
.,of The Nation, therein set forth, that in every 
“large city in the United States where the hous- 
ing situation is acute, the city should at once 
take possession of every unoccupied loft, store, 
shop or dwelling where human beings could be 
sheltered, fix a fair rental for the récompense 
of the owner, and let the people in. If that were 
done, how long do vou think it would be before 
every disused or half-used church or dwelling 
would be made to shelter those in need of it? 

In the month of June, 1920, members of a 
Manchester, England, tenants’ defense league 
seized fourteen unoccupied houses and turned 
them over to ex-soldier tenants who. were with- 
out homes. Of course the owners at once made 
application to the courts to regain possession 
of their property, but this shows what the 
present situation is developing. 

Tenement House Commissioner Frank Mann 
said before the United States Senate Commit- 
tee on Reconstruction and Production: “It is the 
job of the men of wealth to take up the question 


’ of housing. The wealthy should take up this 
" question seriously to save their own skins.” 


To get the country hack to where it was hefore 
the war the United States would have to build 
4,140,000 new dwellings, and to get it hack where 
it was in 1890, with a home for 110-families in 
100 apartments, it would need to build 2.190,000 
new dwellings. Before the war it built about 
420.000 dweiliigs annually: and counting on the 
usual inerease in the population the present 
situation is already so had that it cannot he 
overcame for at least five years. 

Not only are 57.1 pereent of the people with- 
out any property, and therefore discontented 
and on the verge of revolution, but the condition 
of those-who do own property is gradually grow- 
ing worse instead of better. OF the owned homes, 
34.4 pereent were free of eneumbranee in 1890, 
but this has fallen to 28.6 percent in 1920. The 
prosperity of the few has been at the expense 
of the many, The war produced 23.000 new 
millionaires, gnd they have heen taking from the 
common Beanie every cent they can extract. 

Besides the 2.190,000 new dwellings which it 
should have, and which would now cost about 
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$12,000,000,000 to build, the country needs about 
128,000 factories costing $100,000 or over, about 
325,000 smaller factories, 6,000 hotels, 5,000 
schools, and 14,000 railroad stations, or a total 
huilding requirement of approxunately $15,000,- 
000 This amount is somewhat less than 
one-third of the amount spent by this govern- 
ment on the World War. Why not top off the 
Vietory Loan with a Place-to-Live Loan and 
thus make the United States safe for democracy? 


New York’s Terrible Predicament 
N THE old style tenements constructed in 
New York city up until thirteen years ago, 
and comprising more than half of the living 
apartments of the city, three-quarters of the 
rooms have no window openings on the outer 
air, and no light except that borrowed from 
adjoining rooms. In one block of the city one- 
half of the rooms are dark. The courts consti- 
tute space for the ventilation of toilets and 
receptacles for garhage, and living or sleeping 
rooms open out to these courts. Food and coal 
must be hauled up five flights of stairs. Garbage 
and ashes must be carried down. In thousands 
of them there are no bath tubs and no wash 
tubs, and water pipes and even gas pipes are 
rusted nearly shut. Fighteen thousand of these 
apartments are unfit for human habitation, hav- 
ing neither water nor toilets in the buildings, 
and heing never repaired. But nevertheless they 
are inhabited, and that ts enough in itself to- 
explain New York's unrest. The janitors of 
such places get $6 a month and the use of a 
fow dark rooms in payment for their services, 
Normal censtruction in| New York city is 
28,000 anartments a vear: and normal growth 
of papniation is 125.000 per. vear. Ordinarily 
the one takes care of the other, and there have 
Seen tines when many apartments were idle, 
awaiting tenants. Bnt the war has changed all 
this. Puilding has practically ceased, except for 
business purposes; but the eity is growing 
faster than ever. Between July 1, 1919, and 
July 1, 1920, owing to the tearing down of old 
buildings er to their conversion for business 
purposes, there wire actually 271 less homes in 
the city at the later Jate than at the former one. 
It is well known ee for every dollar put into 
factory construction there must be four dollars 
put into housing econstruetion, in order to take 
eare of the workers: vet in the Queens district 
of New York alone there have been $20,000,000 
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of new factories built in the last three years, 
and no provision made for the workers. During 
the past year Brooklyn issued 6,348 building 
permits, and these permits showed a greater 
interest in automobiles than they did in people; 
Yor out of the total number there were 229 more 
permits for garages than for all classes of build- 
ings for housing purposes combined. 

In New York’s 982,408 apartments there are 
60,000 apartments that are housing more than 
_ one family. Virtually the whole population live 
in apartment houses; for out of the total of 
nearly 6,000,000, less than 5 percent own any 
interest in land or homes. This is bad enough, 
but in addition, the apartments are so diminw- 
tive in size and so crowded! 

In a single block in New York, comprising 
four and one-half acres of land, 5,021 persons 
find their homes. Two other blocks show 4,456 
and 4,370 respectively, and there are 235 blocks 
in the citv that hold over 2,000 persons each. 
It is not unusual to find two families living in 
three rooms, each family comprising father, 
mother and several children. Four of these 
poor souls sleep in the kitchen every night. 
Children by the hundred are sleeping in bath- 
tubs in which crib mattresses have been placed. 
There are places in New York where twenty- 
five persons are living in apartments that were 
~ designed to accomodate five persons. 

A building erected for fifteen families was 
housing thirty-five families, and these had taken 
in twenty roomers. Another house constructed 
to house thirty families was sheltering forty, 
with thirty roomers added. In 109 houses built 
for twenty families each there were 1,033 room- 
ers: in 150 houses built for twenty-four families 
each there were 1,209 roomers; in 358 houses 
built for twenty-eight families each there were 
2,500 roomers. Such a multitude of roomers 


has caused the ruin of large numbers of girls. 


occupying the same crowded quarters. 

May ffrst and October first are moving days 
in New York; and when the May moving day 
came around in 1920 there were 26,930 families, 
who before the war would have had their hous- 
ing needs supplied, that were forced to break 
up their homes, store their goods and go in with 
other famiMes because there were no other 
places for them to go. For a eonsiderahle time 
& portion of this army of 107,722 persons was 
quartered in the city’s armories. The storage 
warehouses are filled with their belongings. 
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It is estimated that New York is short of ° 
homes for 100,000 to 160,000 families. One of 
the contributing causes for this is that so many 
people made fortunes during the year and a — 
halt the country was at war and have come to 
New ‘.crk to Spend their money. These new 
Tich can Outil any of the workers for anything 
they wish to reat or to buy. 

As a consequence rents are going up, and 
will continue to go up until they reach the level 
of the now frightfully high building costs. In 
some localities three-room apartments that 
rented a year ago for $35 per month now rent 
for $95. Five-room apartments that rented for 
$45 per month were made into two smaller 
apartments, and each of the smaller apartments 
now rents for $80, as stated in our last issue.” - 
Many of the rent increases are caused by ten- 
ants bidding against each other, but this is not 
the case with all of them. 

Speculative builders claim that they cannot 
afford to build apartment houses unless they 
get $20 per month per room rental, and apart- 
ments recently completed command this figure. 
At New Rochelle, a suburb, reports show an 
$18.50 rental raised to $32 per month, another 
from $20 to $42 and a third from $13 to $30. . 
In a suburb of Brooklyn a landlord raised the 
rent of a tenant from $75 to $225 per month at 
one jump. A doctor had his rent raised from 
$150 to $400. 

New York tenements are built as poorly as 
the law allows. While they are new and in good 
condition they are filled with tenants, and, if 
necessary, at low rents. As soon as the honse 
is filled it is sold, and before.long the new owner 
sees his profits going in patching and repairs. 
He raises the rent, and the tenant has to pay 
it or move. The- landlord justifies himself with 
the thought that he is getting a smaller return 
on his monev than he could obtain in other 
lines. Big Business does not consider such 
buildings good investments. 

The profitahle apartments are the elaborate 
ones, the ones which command the highest 
rentals. One of the latest of these in New York 
city contains three thousand rooms. Its largest 
apartments rent for $15,000 a vear, with no 
leases given for less than five years. The cheap- 
est apartment has six rooms and three baths, 
and rents for ¢4.000 a year. More than one 
hundred of the city’s millionaires live in this 
new apartment house. 
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The housing situation in New York is so 
serious that in May Mayor Hylan named a com- 
mittee of eighty-two of New York’s most 
prominent men to consider the problem, and 
in September the Governor of the state called 
a special session of the legislature to deal with 
the same matter. Progress is slow because 
there are so many conflicting factors to the 
problem. 

One of the greatest of these factors is the 
financial one. Big Business refuses to invest 
in low-priced apartments beeause it can earn 
more money elsewhere. The law prohibits a 
mortgage rate of interest higher than 6 percent 
and mortgages are subject to income taxes and 
surtaxes. Becanse of this the estate of Marshall 
Field is now said to be making 1% percent only 
on its mortgages where other concerns, with 
funds differently invested, are making from 
seven percent upward. 

A great many suggestions have been made. 
Some have urged that income taxes on mort- 
gages should he abolished ‘so as to attract 
eapital. Others have urged that new dwellings 
should be exempted from taxation for several 


- years as an offset to their high cost of con- 


struction. The Labor party has urged state 
credits for home building, and au act enabling 
cities to acquire, hold and lease land. 


If a citv can spend its money to assist in 
building subways it is difficult to see why it 
cannot build dwellings. It is no more important 
that people should he transported to and from 
their work than it is that they should have a 
place to live. In some of the newest and most 
heautiful cities of Europe the city itself is the 
largest landlord and the largest landholder. 


Lawyers claim that before the city ean build 
houses on city-owned land, financed by munici- 
pal honds, an amendment to the state consti- 
tution must he passed. Such amendments. even 
if unopposed by Big Business, usually take about 
two yéars to put through; and the problem will 
not wait “so long. <A few of the larger eon- 
cerns of the citv are doing something for their 
own emplovés by arranging with owners of lots 
to accept mortgages covering the value of the 
Jot, usually about 20 pervent, securing loans 
from money,lenders for 60 percent, the concern 
itself supnlvine the remaining 20 percent. The 
employé thus lias a house buiit tor dine weibeus 
advancing anything himself, and pays for his 
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home gradually on a monthly payment basis. 

A few tenants have undertaken to organize 
codperative societies to protect themselves 
against further rent increases. In many in- 
stanees they have been defrauded into paying 
more for the properties than they were worth; 
and then after all their savings were invested 
in the properties the owners have called the 
mortgages, ruining the tenants financially and 
cancelling their leases. The owner then evicts 
them and gets a new class of tenants to go 
through another such experience. 

Meantime New York continues to struggle — 
with a problem which is growing worse every 
day. Apartments are being cut down into ever 
smaller and fewer rooms, until finally the bed- 
room has appeared which is too small for a 
bed; and the two single beds which it contains 
are built into the wall one above another in 
the form of steamer berths. The one room and 
kitchenette apartments have been found a bad 
thing socially. They inake lazy and immoral 
wives and increase the number of divorces. 
All this while there are 24,000 vacant farm 
houses in the state, and more farms are being . 
abandoned and more farm houses vacated right. 
along. 


Housing Outside of New York 
HAT is true of New York is true of its 
suburbs. Commuters to New York have 
inereased 50 percent in a year, and that not- 
withstanding the raise in conunutation rates. 
Rents in the Oranges: run from $20 to $35 per 
room per month. Newark has had a tent city 
of two hundred army tents to shelter the home- 
less. Five hundred Passaic families have their 
goods in storage because they have no home. 
Philadelphia is short of 30,000 homes, but 
most of its 400,000 homes are owned bv the 
ocenpants. Tenants of Roxbury, Dorchester and 
other Boston suburbs have organized for mutual 
protection. Washington is 10,000 dwellings 
short. The Federal Rent Commission has re- 
duced the rents of some apartments. One 
luundred dollars charged for four rooms, kitchen 
and bath was redueed to $62.50; $65 charged for 
two rooms, kitchen and bath was eut to $37.50. 
The United States Housing Corporation was 
abolished in January. One of its considerable 
eolinw-mosts was the ovoetion af the Govern- 
ment dormitories on the Union Station Plaza, 
at an expense of $1,500 per room. These tem- 
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porary structures are in good shape and will 
probably be used for years. The temporary 
structures erected in Paris during the Franco- 
Prussian war remained in place for thirty years. 

Throughout the mining regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, \Vest Virginia and elsewhere the average 
company town is a place with no sidewalks, 
dirt roads and four-room houses without run- 
ning water or inside toilets. The towns are 
without trees, grass or shrubbery; and the 
houses are all of one design and all in straight 
rows. In the coke regions the homes of the 
workers are frequently located in gaseous spots 
where they are enveloped in smoke much of 
the time and where no vegetation can grow. The 
oft-repeated statement that the people that live 
in these homes do not mind it, do not want 
anything better, and would not know what to 
do with it if they had it, is all a plain old- 
fashioned falsehood. 

The Tnited States Steel Corporation is be- 
ginning to see the light, and will now build 
comfortable homes of @ny preferred design 
for any employé who will advance ten percent 
of the cost and pay the halance in ten years. 
This is a liberal and sensible arrangement. By 
the way, the housing situation is worse in Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland than it is in New York. 

Akron reported that housing was needed for 
25,000 people. Detroit is short 30,000 homes 
and is so crowded for hotel space that, at the 
request of hotel and business men of the city, 
the Northern Navigation Company sent its 
steamer Noronic there to serve as a floating 
hotel. Detroit has under construction a $10.- 
000,000 hotel, eontaining 1.999 rooms on 23 
floors. Flint, Michigan, wage earners have had 
their rents advanced forty percent. People are 
leaving the farms and erowding into the cities. 
Nine pereent of the farms of Michigan were 
wholly idle in 1920, and there are 30,300 vacant 
farm houses in that state. 

Tn Salem, Tndiana, the Monon railroad pro- 
vided the foreman of a seetion erew with a 
combination sh--pine and dining ear for use 
as a heme until he could find another. Chicago 
has a shortage of 100,000 homes and has Irss 
than half thé building trades workers it had 
six Yearstago, One year ago it had 16,010 
carpenters, and now there are about 9.000. An 
organization of wealthy Chicago business men 
purchased a seunre eile of land on the outskirts 
of the city and is building 2,000 houses which 
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it will sell to workingmen at cost, the selling 
price covering only the principal and six percent 
interest. 

Chicago and New York each have in contem- 
plation new hotels, the expense of which will 
be $15,000,000 each. The one in Chicago is 
planned to front three city blocks on Lake 
Michigan. A leading hotel of that city, with 
all its rooms filled, recently lowered its rates, 
explaining to its patrons that it considered it 
was making too great a profit. Chieago takes 
the prize for a high rent asked but not obtained. 
During the Republican national convention a 
wealthy home owner offered to rent-his house 
to the National Committee for one week for the 
sum of twelve thousand dollars. Several hundred 
residents of Chicago are living in houseboats 
which, it is claimed, cost them about $1,000 
apiece to build, contain five rooms and may he . 
moved anywhere on a moment’s notice. 

St. Louis is reported short 2,000,000 feet of 
factory space. A family in Kansas spent the 
whole of last winter in an army tent. Seores 
of the residents of Sioux City are living in’ 
shacks made of discarded building materials, 
packing boxes and old strips of tin, sheet iron 
and building paper. 

Honses in Los Angeles that formerly rented 
for $15 per month are now renting for $60, and ”. 
in some instances landlords are charging ten- 
ants $1.50 per night for any visitors that stay 
over night with them. In one of its lots 50 feet 
wide and 100 feet deep 25 Mexican families pay 
$225 per month rent for “accomodations” that 
cost altogether about $1,200 to build and that 
have as their outstanding feature a “community” 
water faucet and a “community” toilet room. 

In Seattle and in Portland, Oregon, rent of 
wage-earners has gone up forty percent. <At 
the Ambassador Hotel, San Francisco, the sky 
limit has been reached in rents. Five-room 
apartments are listed at $20,000 to $30,000 per 
year, and three-room apartments at $12,000 to 
$18.000. all of which goes to show that some 
people have more money than they have brains. 


Housing Conditions Abread 
LATS in T.ondon that rented for $10 to $15 
a week before the war now bring $50 to $60 
per week. There is such shortage of office space 
that £220 per annum are: heing paid for the 
temporary wooden huts erected by the Govern- 
ment in squares and other open spaces, a sum 
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formerly sufficient to seeure convenient accomo- 
dations in substantial stone and brick buildings. 
Thousands of big houses in London are for 
sale. It costs tod much to maintain them and 
too much to turn them into apartinent houses. 

Not long ago one of America’s leading 
actresses, after visiting twenty-five London 
hotels in a vain effort to find a vacant room, 
had to sit up in the railway station all night. 
Guests at another hotel, -learning that their 
hotel was to be torn down, and not knowing 
where they could find other quarters, bought 
the hotel themselves rather than be put out 
on the street. They now run it as a codperative 
home. 
~ In Bradford, England, are 5,000 old stone 
houses built back to back so that they cannot 
fall over, and long ago pronounced by medical 
science as unfit for human habitation; yet today 
they are occupied, 

In Blyth, Northumberland, nine adults of 
mixed sexes occupied one room, and that tum- 
bling to pieces. 

In Hull ten families resided in one large house 
and six families shared an eight-room house. 

At Feltham Woking a landlord complained 
to the court that his tenant had eight persons 
sleeping in one room, and the tenant replied 
that he knew of an instance where thirty-six 
persons slept in one room. 

At Silverson a widow and six children sleep 


‘in one room, well and ill together. 


At Rotherham a woman with six children was 
admitted to the workhouse because she had no 
other place to go. The hushand and eldest son 
were boarding, but no one would admit the 
family. 

In Glasgow, August 23, 3 many of the workers 
went on a one- day strike as a protest to the 
government expressing their disapproval of 
the fact that permission had been given to the 
landlords to raise their rents 25 percent. 

It ‘ig estimated that there are 795,000 new 
houses tirgently needed in England and Wales 
alone; and some have estimated that in all of the 
British Isles together there are at least 7,000.- 
000 persons that are not adequately housed. 
With the bulldog tenacity which is the admira- 
tion of all, the world the British are wrestling 

determinedly with this great problem. The gov- 
ernment itself is taking the lead, planning to 
spend in home huilding $3,500,000,000, a sum 


-equal to the entire pre-war debt, and it is the 


belief of many that if it had not taken decided 


steps in this direction there would have heen 
one of the typical British bloodless revolutions. 
Indeed, it is not so certain but that the steps 
are being taken too late, anyway, although the 
government has taken the first necessary steps 
toward the building of 300,000 houses and work 
has actually started on 20,000. The govern- 
ment has a very sensible law in effect that 
tenants paying $350 a year or less rent cannot 
he ejected unless there is alternative accomo- 
dation available. 

London’s largest department store, Self- 
ridge’s, has been selling five-room concrete 
houses, of its own design and consfruction, 
complete for $2,250. This is an extraordinary 
piece of enterprise for a department store to 
engage in. A concern in Vancouver, B. C., is 
making and shipping to England five wooden 
houses a day under a contract that will keep 
them going a long time. Some of London’s 
worst slums have recently been turned into 
beautiful home groups. 

Of England’s male population, including the 
babies, one in every seven was in the battle line 
of the World War. How this ’spirit of indomit- 
able courage has affected the land may be seen 
in the fact that there is a shortage of 200,000 
workers in the building trades, and of these 
needed workers 60,000 were killed outright in 
war. There is a shortage of 15,000 bricklayers. 
Conditions are such that, as a general rule, 
building is three times as expensive now as it 
was before the war. Houses that formerly cost 
$2.000 to build cannot now he erected for less 
than $6,000 and six-room cottages that formerly 
cost $1,200 now cost $4,000 


In Germany from 500,000 to 800,000 apart- ~ 


ments are needed; but on account of scarcity of 
coal brick cannot be manufactured with which 
to make the needed buildings. Basements and 
attic rooms are being utilized. The government 
is utilizing its power to commandeer partially 
unoceupied houses, fix rents and eompel owners 
to rent out rooms. In Berlin it is finding heds 
for 3,000 nightly by utilizing 150 sleeping cars 
which are standing idle in the railroad yards, 

The shortage of homes in Belgium is esti- 
mated at 300,000 and in France at 1,500,000 In 
France the government is financing the com 
struction of 550,000 homes in the devastated 
regions. The great consumption death-rate in 
France is attributable largely to the fact that 
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for many ycars they have had such insufficient 
and such poorly constructed houses. The French 
Jaw which requires a tax on every window is 
really a tax on health. 

Isolated iterns from other lands tell us that 
in Argentina a fair average expenditure for 
living one day in a decent hotel is $6.50, and 
that the Duke of Wellington has ordered whole- 
sale evictions of his tenants in Granada, Spain, 


beeanse they could not pay the increased rents, 


and to lead in the cheering, and he did. The rest 
of us cheered feebly as we paid the higher rent: 
and if today we were asked why we cheered 
because the workers in the building material 
industries were being chased out of the country 
we could not tell. Yet if the newspapers started 
it up again we would doubtless “bite” as of 
yore. Now another Wall Street propaganda is 
seeking to get the European workers back.— 
thus getting their steamer fares both ways. 


which he demanded. The duke business is in~ In normal times the building material indus- 


need of funds. 

In some parts of New Zealand the State owns 
large tracts of land. This cannot be sold, but 
it can be rented, and the tenants have every 
advantage of ownership. The tenant may even 
leave the property to his children to live in, 
but neither he nor his children may speculate 
with it. The increased value that comes to the 
land as the community grows goes to the State. 
In this country we do things differently. The 
public builds subways and the Jand speculators 
get all the profits. The greatest fortunes that 
have ever been made in New York city have 
been made by the Astors and others that had 
nothing to do but sit down, fold their arms 
and wait for their property to increase in value. 


‘Cost of Building Materials 


Rreone material is almost wholly the 
product of brawn. During the. war the 
brawny men were withdrawn from the building 
industry, The young men were sent into the 
army and the older men into essential indus- 
tries. No building was permitted without the 
consent of the government. 

At the conclusion of the war the great finan- 
ciers of the country who had accumulated untold 
billions of war profits engineered the greatest 
propaganda against foreigners ever witnessed 
in America. The purpose of this propaganda 
was to divert attention from themselves and 
prevert.. prosecution for their thievery and 
knavery tintil it showd be forgotten. The man 
with the wheelbarrow was denounced as a Bol- 
shevist, a socialist, an anarchist and every other 
kind of ist. The result was that a vast number 
of honest, ingineegt, industrious men were fright- 
ened out of their wits, and there followed a 
great exodus ‘to Europe of just the kind of labor 
the United States needs. As the profiteer saw 
America swallow the bait, he smiled, raised the 
rent and smiled again. He could afford to smile 


try produces annually $3,000,000,000 in perma- 
nent taxable wealth and employs more than one- 
quarter of the railroad tonnage of the ceuntry. 


Now the estimated shortage of workers in all | 


branches of the industry is about 4,000,000, and 
material is hard to obtain because the lumber 


muls, glass mills, brick yards and cement plants - . 


are running short-handed, or not at all. Not 
all of these workers have been chased back to 
Europe. Some have been drawn into the auto- 
mobile industry, catering to the new disease 
which the British have named squandermania. 

Not only are the building material iudustries 
producing but 40 percent of their pre-war 
quota, but much of what they have been pro- 


ducing has been sold abroad for high prices, - 


spot cash at the American dock. This has 
materially cut down the supply available for 
domestic use. ' 

In the limestone industry for 1920 not more 
than sixty percent of normal was being pro- 
duced. Steel had risen from $38 a ton to $110 
a ton. Cement had risen from $1.95 a barrel 
to $2.90. Sand that was 45 cents a cubic yard 
brought $1.90. Crushed stone and gravel that 
sold for 85 cents per cubic yard brought $3.25. 
Cement bags that used to cost $112 per thousand 
cost $280. Laths were $13 a thousand; glass is 
practicaHy ont of the market. Spruce lumber 
soared from $40 to $75 per thousand. Oak-floor- 
ing went from $60 to $300 per thousand, and 
under-flooring from $20 to $60. Bath tubs that 
were $14.50 sold for $40 and were not nearly 
as good; sinks that were $8 cost $28, and wash 
basins that used to bring $7.50 were $25. 

In British Columbia last year four plants 
alone on the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway cut 
154,000,000 feet of lumber and paid out $1,500,- 
000 in wages. It thus appears that the labor 
cost in prodacing lumber is about $10 per M. 

Transportation conditions have been very 
diffeult and this has affected the building 
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material imdastry. The railroads have been 
congested, and there are almost no lumber 
schooners plying the Atlantic seaboard. The 
increase in freight rates has been another blow 
at the prospective home-builder because it has 
added to material costs. And then, do you sup- 
pose the building material men ov erlooked their 
chance to gouge while everybody else was goug- 
ing? The profits of ten representative concerns 
for the vears 1916-1918 were nearly three times 
as much as for the years 1912-1914. In the one 
case the average annual profits were $10,154,722, 
which would seem sufficient, but in the latter 
period they were $27,729,685. The investiga- 
tions of the Department of Labor show that 
thirteen years elapsed before building material 
prices resumed the levels that prevailed prior 
to the outbreak of the Civil War. 

New York has been greatly stirred up over 
the brick situation. The city is largely built of 
that material, made in yards along the Hudson 
River. These bricks used to bring $5.25 at the 
dock in New York, and now they bring $25. 
Delivered at the job site they now cost $31, and 
New Yorkers are trying to figure out why the 
same kind of brick is delivered at the job site 
in Chicago for $16. Answers are not very satis- 
factory. 

The following table ‘shows the pre-war costs 
and profits compared with the 1920 costs and 
profits in the brick business, as reported by 





investigators: 

. t . Pre-War In 1920 
Labor ..........4¢ ». .$0.83......$2.00 
Freight .........--. 125...... 3.00 
Unloading ..... ; AD ooe ees 1.20 
Harbor towing ...... O3.....- 15 
Lumber and fuel ....——...... 1.25 
Profits, ineluding 

selling expense .... 2.69......17.40 
Wholesale price 
‘delivered at dock ..$5.25.... .$25.00 


Does ifseem rather strange to vou that men 
who beast that they are one hundred pereent 
Americans, ana all good menihbers of Chambers 
of Commerce, and prebably church members, 
should he qakjng over eight times as much 
profit on brick as thoir workers get for making 
the brick, au all this while New York is iu sueh 
a terrible housing plight?) Well, it should be 
sufficient for vou to know that these men are 


Lfluential business men, and that influential 


business men should not be criticized, no matter 
what they do. 


Wage and Other Costs 
ape basic wage {or building mechanics is now 
about $1 per hour. Bricklayers are getting _ 
more, and properly; for they lose much time on 
account of bad weather and the work is very 
dangerons. Builders complain that bricklayers. . 
that used to lay 1,500 bricks a day when they 
were receiving $> for a day’s work, now get. - 
$10 for a day’s work and lay only 700 bricks. 
In England the bricklayers usually lay about. 
400 bricks a day. It is estimated that there is a: 
present shortage of 10,000 bricklayers in the 
United States. Plasterers are not willing to 
work at all on Saturdays now, but will work — 


. on Sundays if paid double time. 


Wages per hour of some of the building 
mechanics that have come to our notice are as 
follows: 





Bricklayers 2 ann nenrnnenentneennermmeee BLES 
Plasterers —_ Soci Neca actttemnntenitacs, DLS 
Stone masons—___... mabe ere ee LON 















Cement fimighers..cccccccscsssccsessnseessneeseemecseceeceescseeesenam wu. 1.00 
Carpenters s Loess, 1.00% 
Lathers ——_.....-...-. creators hecetee acer, BOO, 
Structural iron finishers... ae eons 1.00 
Sheet metal workers. ee 100 
Slate and tile roofers. eee LOO 
Composition roofers... enccumtnenumnunmnnenmenunnenene 1.00 - 
Plumbers and gag fitters... nce eeneee eens ene 1.00*° 
Steam fitters............. aciiasictenitaccricndlsr LOD 
Elevator constructors....... tien dtsicecaees LOO 


Portable hoisting engincers... 


Tile layers... Bt ee 924 
Structural iron wor ers. adi ea ica, 90 
Painters sco 874 
Inside electrical fixture hangers. cee ccc 87k 
Inside wireme nn. nrreeeeenmnenene ORE 
Cement finishers helpers .80 
Plaster laborers... oc ceccesesescsesesssensnenssisenenensnnnsemetsemeatne L035 
Hod Carrier sna eeceeee sence en tects 624 
Cement laborers... 62h 
Building laborers... 3 mst sons YE 2 
Elevator cor eictors helpers. eel 55 


Structural iron finishers helpers. cc OD 





Steam fitters heb pets. seaceenearsnsnecneatenteeneensenee 55 
Composition reefers helpers an OR 
Bricklayers helpers rcsecseccssnseoese icittveene tien, 00 





*As we go fo press we hear of wages of $1.50 per hour 
beinz patch te carpenters and plunrbers in seme places. 

Costs of building are so creat. and have risen 
ko ranidly, that a company in New York which 
started to build and rent at $9 per month per 














ereaeces senteveceerssetncseseesesosess scosnseeresscossaers: 





room (on the basis of cost plus 5 percent inter- 
est on money invested) was compelled to imake 
the rent $14 per month per room in order to 
meet these terms. Speculative builders generally 
demand a return of 12} percent on their invest- 
ment, and figure on the average three-decker 


_ fire-trap wooden tenement of the suburbs paying 


for itself complete in five years. 

Detailed figures compiled by the government 
showed that a small house built for $4,117 in 
1913 would cost $6, 833 i in the spring of 1919, as 
follows: 





1913 1919 
Net cost of building. $2,932.36 — $4.930.58 
’ Cost of land at $1,000 per acre... 143.00 143.00 
Cost of publie utilities... 400.00 630.00 


Contractor’s profit and overhead, 
LE Perce ttn evmesccvesrmrermeoenorens 
Architect’s fee, plans and supervi- 
SLO, G Pere tnt eceeeeenecnen S 


439.35 739,59 


202.33 3-20.21 








$4,117.54 $6,855.33 

Everything indicates that people who own 
homes should not part with them until they have 
provided for themselves elsewhere and that 
those who can buy homes at a modest price 


‘should take advantage of the opportunity to do 


so. 


Concrete and Adobe Houses 

Pees to the war, when lumber was selling 
for $25 to $35 per thousand feet, the frame 

house was the cheapest form of construction. 

Today concrete houses are as cheap. (‘onerete 

eannot roty is sanitary, fireproof and evelone 


proof. A concrete house is vermin proef. rat 
proof, and no insurance need he earried. There 
is a complete elimination of annual repair 


expenses, 

Experience has xhown, however, that the 
walls of eonerete houses must be made hollow 
in order to protect the interior of the house 
against suwiden or extreme changes of temper- 
ature. Unless this is done the house will became 
danipand even moldy. Houses not ins built 
are huttid in summer and cold in winter. The 
reason for this ix the eandensation due to differ. 
ence in temperature between the inside of the 
wall and the air within the room. The principle 
may he Witnessed in noting that on the same day 
when therg | is condensation on the window panes 
of Kheces Se eevided with sinele windows there 
is no condensation on windows where storm 
windows are used. 
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In the past some concrete houses have been .- © 
poured and left in their natural state. This is- 


very unsatisfactory. Seas show and are hard 
to remove, and the color is not attractive. All 
conerete houses should be stuccoed, preferably 
with three coats. Moreover, it is ‘the opinion 
ot the majority that to be attractive to its 
occupants, warm and cheerful in appearance, & 
house should have wooden windows, door frames, 
trimming, baseboards, floors and stairways. 

A great variety of methods of eonerete con- 
struction is in use. We have mentioned the 
fourteen four-room houses built at Union, N. J, 
hy Charles H. Ingersoll, using the plans and 
molds of Thomas A. Edison. These houses cost 
$2,200 each and rent for $23 per month. Some 
of them were built and occupied in ten days. 
The molds cost $7.000 and can be used for & 
hundred houses. After the molds are erected 


_ the entire house is poured in a single day. This 


was permitted to harden for two dass, after 
which the frame was removed. It takes longer 
to put the finishing touches on these buildings 


than it does to build them. When finished they - 


present a very pleasing appearance. Seventy- 
tive houses, after the same plans, and by the 
same methods, some of four and some of six 
rooms each, were constructed at Phillipsburg, 
N. J. 


Another form of concrete construction is that | 


it which forms are set up for a course a certain 
number of feet in height, and as soon as the 
eonercte is set sufficiently to hear its own weight 
unvuther course is poured. Another form is the 
huilding of concrete frames and the stretching 
of expanded metal on the outside, the meshes 
of which are filled with gunite. 

[n another system a steel stud is erected to 
which metal lathing i is attached and the exterior 
wall is stuecoed on the outside and back-plas- 
tered on the inside so that the metal cannot 
Tust. Subsequently the inner wall is erected and 
plastered. 

Many well-built old wooden buildings have 
heen made over by conerete construction, Any 
siteh structures to which metal lathing ts at- 
tached should he well braced. Otherwise cracks 
will develop due to the movement of the strue- 
ture. Tt the metal fahrie ix not completely 
embedded in the cement the stueco tx liable to 
break badly. 


Some concerns are sneaved in the construc 


tion of unit-built conerete houses. “Vall and floor 
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slabs, beams, girders, partitions and columns 
are made at the factory, conveyed to the build- 
ing site an’ **<re assembled to form the finished 
structure. ‘ne roo‘s cre either framed in timber 
and covered with tile or ure made of concrete. 
As much as ninety percent of the building is 
made in molds and atterw ard assembled on the 
foundation walls. Stair stringers are cast in 
place. Metal lathing is used, to provide airspace. 
In some instances “the inside walls are heavily 
escalloped or channeled from top to bottom. 
Heavy building paper is drawn over these scal- 
lops, then metal lath and then plaster, to secure 
dead air space. 

At present there are four thousand plants 
in the United States working overtime trying 
to supply the demand for concrete block and 
tile. Conerete blocks are no longer built to 
imitate building stone. The present high cost of 
elay brick has opened a wide field for concrete 
brick. Any face or texture can be produced, 
the same as in the clay brick. Structurally the 
bricks are stronger, and their absorption is less 
than clay brick. Covercte tile will produce a 
concrete house as cheaply as any other method, 
and when treated with*stucco finish will give 
any desired architectural effect. In France the 
debris of former buildings is ground together 
and made into concrete for new buildings. By 
using ground stone and ground brick separately 
the builders have been able to produce colored 
panels in the walls. 

Adohe, the, oldest of building materials, is 
again coming to the fore. Adobe, be it known, 
ean be made of the soil which a man digs ont 
of the ground when he makes his ecllar. It is 
simply wet soil, mixed with straw, kneaded by 
the hare feet, cast into molds and dried in the 
sun. It can be made by anybody and provides 
a building material which is everlasting, sound- 
proot, fire-proof, and always of normai tempera- 
-ture. cool in summer and warm in winter. OF 
all the, building materials it is the least affected 
by chants of temperature. Tt will stan: a com- 
pressive strain of 400 pounds to the seuare 
inch, and can be made on the spot for half the 
eost of brick, tile, stone or conerete. 

- The old gtyle adobe houses were built with 

walls two feet Yhick, but modern seience has 
found that this is not necessary, and has dis- 
covered means to insulate the adobe above the 
foundation and prevent capillary attraction of 
moisture. A hard cement plaster thoroughly 


anchored into an adobe wall insures it against 
ileterioration. 

In Walnut Park, near Los Angeles, are one 
hundred new adobe houses, embodying every 
form of artistic taste in Spanish architecture. 


The Contractor’s Side of it 

HE National Federation of Construction 

Industries of the United States held: its 
first annual convention in Chicago in March. It 
‘seeks uniformity in the dimensions of doors, 
window-frames and staircases, in the spaci 
of studding and joists, and in the height of 
rooms. This Association has before it consider, 
able possibilities for good and evil. 

Contractors have been in a very diffienlt 
position during the past year or two. It costs 
$100 to $500 to estimate on each new building 
enterprise; and as very few of the new buildings 
estimated upon have been built, contractors 
have lost considerable sums in this way besides 
the sums lost through advances in prices of 
labor and imaterials. They are now in agree- 
ment that hereafter bids must be acted upon 
promptly, contract prices must fluctuate accord- 
ing to changes, if any, in the freight rates, in 
the wage scales, in the prices of materials and 
in the quantity of materials used as compared 
with estimates. + 

Monthly estimates are to include materials 
delivered and stored. Work done in one mon 
is to he paid hy the tenth of the next month, 
with interest on the first payment. Contractor 
may ston work on three dav’s notice and recover 
profit and damages if work is suspended ft :ree 
months by court order. or if arehitect fails to 
issue monthly eortifeste for payment on time, 
or if owner fails to pry such certifieate in seven 
days from the time it is due, or if owner does 
not permit contractor to begin work promptly. 

Retained percentage must not exceed ten per: 

cont. Sureiy hond is to be reduced proportion- 
ately as work is finished. Contraets for penalty 
past contain sinvlar clauses providing for 
honas. Contractor ix nat to be held liable for 
ects of God or of a public enemy, Time fer eam- 
pleting Work must he based not upon ealendar 
days hut upon weather-working davs, Material 
must he inspected at the senree and not on the 
joh, whenever that is possible. Architects are 
not to he made final idges of intersretation of * 
drawings and specifications or of performance 
of contract. 
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Justice and the Poor: 

HE Srconp Derect: Covrr Costs ano FEEs. 
(Part 2) Costs in the Trial Court: The 
actual expenses in a trial court, exclusive of 
witness fees, may be reduced to the writ of 


“summons, the service of process, entry fee, 


calendar fee, trial fee, entry of judgment, and 
issuance of exccution. It is proper to eliminate 
the jury fee; for-as long as a trial by a judge 
is possible, no denial of justice can fairly be 
alleged. For a similar reason fees for attach- 
ment or garnishment are excluded. 

Fach eourt uses a different combination of 
these items: in some one or two payments cover 
everything; in others the charges are made 
separately. Since our inquiry is only to deter- 
mine the actual expense, all the various items 
may be rolled into one total. The figures given 
below are not absolute; they may be varied by 
the distance traveled for service, by the number 
of motions or interlocutory proceedings, and hy 
other factors; but they fairly represent the 
minimum cost in an ordinary case: 













Cty Minimum Costs 
Raltimore_......_...... People’s Court... $ 2.40 
Boston... .- Municipal Court__.____.. 2.65 
Chicago... Municipal Court _. cnn 3.50 
Cincinnati... ... Municipal Court.-__. 2.00 
Cleveland... Small Claims Court... 52 
Daytona... eee Municipal Court... 2.00 
Hartford_.... tow City Courtine tk as 5.7 
Hartford... Superior Courtine 15.51 
Jersey City... aan District Colirt nies eee 4.00 


Justice’s Court... 
Superior Court... 


5.00 
8.00 


Los Angeles... 
Los Angeles... 










Minneapolis...........-Municipal Court... 3.50 
New York... 0. Municipal Court... . 2.00 
Philadelphia... Municipal Court... . 11.00 
Pittsburgh. County COU nee 5.50 
Richmond... Tustice’s Court... 1.30 
Richmon....... Law Court. 3.50 
Portland... Small Claims Court. 1.75 
St. Paul... Justice’s Court. 3.00 





Thiise figures would be ‘analy eahee: were it 
not for the advent of munic ipal courts, which 
have done much to reduce costs. In Cincinnati. 
Columbus and Dayton, for example, it is pro- 
vided by the Court Act that costs. exclusive of 
witness feds, shall not execed two dollars. While 
these actual expenses may seem small in sub- 


stantial causes, they loom large in the troubles: 


of the noor. Tn claims under $50, an immediate 
expenditure of four or five dollars may well be 


easccveeeseeeenesetererrsarnrranawateesersensenresarenseesaessnaseseenarensasniscasnenecaovasssensneconaseseauaseut tenenguarsenensseseeseleegasessOTuses@UsSeeanenaeeseeneseeeenereseUDErene se eenane ee 





pererred 


Reginald Heber Smith, of the Boston Bar 


disproportionate: 
than the needy litigant can afford, particularly 
where additional outlays for witnesses and 
attachments are necessary. 

Costs oy Arpran. Costs paid to the court on 
appeal consist of the entry fee and the expense 
of making up and printing the record of the 
ease on appeal; or on exceptions, or on writ 
of error. Such costs in the aggregate are seldom 
less than $25 and often run to over $100. While 
appellate costs affect the poor only in a propor- 
tionately small number of cases, it ix highly. 
desirable in the interests of justice, and for the 
sake of a well-rounded development of our 
common law, that it be possible for poor per- 
sons to obtain decisions on questions of law 
which arise in their cases. The condition which 
has been too common under the compensation 
acts, of having cases appealed, briefed, and 
argued only by the insurer, the employé being 
tmable to meet the expense, is not healthy. One- 
sided argument inevitahly tends to produce & 
one-sided construction of the law. 


These expenses represent a waste and are 
unnecessary. With proper organization of. 


courts they will automatically disappear. In a 
unified court, as in England, there is no entry - 


fee; for the appeal is affected merely by transfer 
from the trial to the appellate division. There 
is no necessity for printing of records, tran- 
seripts, bills of exceptions, certificates of evi- 
dence, and the like; for, since the appellate and 
trial tribunals are simply branches or divisions 
of one court, each judicially kiiows the records 
of the others, and uses all the orginal files, 
papers and documents. 

Wirvyessres. Brrers AND TRANSCRIPTS. Renslinen 
ineurred in litigation for witness fees, briefs 
and transcripts of evidence, which eounsel in- 
variably needs for his own preparation, raise 
an entirely different problem. Their amount 
varies indefinitely according to the number of 
witnesses summoned, the eomplexity of the 
points to he areved, and the Jeneth of the trial. 
The neculiar diffeulty which they present is 
that they are not payments which the state-can 
waive. Persons who are compelled to leave 
their work to testify in courts, printers and 
stenogranhers are unquestionably entitled to he 
paid. Such expenses cannot he sealed down. nor 
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ean they be eliminated by any reorganization 
of courts or procedure. 

There is no solution except for the state to 
provide a fund to be disbursed by, and uncer 
the supervisior of, its judicial department, or 
legal aid bureau. Such a proposition is not 
wholly without precedent. It is a general rule 
that the state will reimburse for expenses 
incurred in disbarment proceedings. 


for the expenses incurred in the litigation of the 
bureau’s clients. The Duluth Legal Aid Bureau 
has expended out of the public treasury the 
following amounts: in 1914, $150: in 1915, 
$126.01; in 1916, $108.18. In Los Angeles the 
Public Defender is authorized to apply to the 
county treasury for litigation expenses, al- 
though he has never done so, fearing that 
such a course might be unconstitutional. The 
1913 Rules of the English High Court of 
Judicature, in making provision for poor liti- 
gants, call for the defraying of their expenses 
Mr. Taft, in speaking 
before the Virginia Bar Association in 1908, 
after arguing for “a mandatory reduction of 
court costs and fees”, said: “I believe that it is 
sufficiently in the interest of the public at large 
to promote equality between litigants, to take 
upon the government much more than has 
already been done, the burden of private liti- 
gation” 

Deniat or Justice THrouca Costs. Certain 
itis that until thorough-going changes are made, 
denial of justice to the poor because of inability 
to pay the required court costs and fees will 
continue. That the present system of costs 
works daily to close the doors of the courts 
to the poor is proved by ample evidence. In 
Boston the Legal Aid Society has kept precise 
figures since April 1, 1916. During the seven- 
teen months ending August 31, 1917, there were 
551 eases which could not he settled out of 
court;,put which were meritorious and required 
court action; 386 were taken to court and won, 
36 were taken and lost. and 129 conld not he 
brought before the courts hecause of the elient’s 
inability to pay the costs. Tn other words, the 
fees required by the state caused a total failure 
of justice to 23 pereent of the persons who 
needed to invoke the aid of the machinery of 
justice. 

How 


the existing system of ensts literally 


«forbids resort to the courts by the poor is 


In the 
municipal legal aid bureaus provision is made 


illustrated by the laws requiring 
costs, 


for summons, service, entry, trial, judgment 





security for 
A plaintiff not only imust pay the costs 


and the like, but in addition he must, on motion, - 
furnish a bond to guarantee that the defendant, — - 
if successful, shall not be out of pocket. In the 


Connecticut law, for example, the bond is in the © 


sum of $15 in the City Court of Hartford, and 
$75 in the Superior Court. The defendant may 





bring such a motion on the ground that the 


plaintiff is a poor person. The net result is 
that a poor person who is unable to give or 
secure stich a bond may be thrown out of. court 


altogether. In Campbell v. Chicago, ete. R. Coe, 


a defendant, moved that the plaintiff, a poor 


person, be required to furnish a bond. The judge . > 


continued the case for a week to give the plain- 
tiff time to file such a bond and, on his inability 


to do so, dismissed the case. On appeal the court _ 


said: “We have no statute which permits a per- 
son to sue in forma pauperis. It seems almost 
like a hardship that a poor person should not 
be able to litigate. But this is a matter for the 
legislature to “regulate and not the justice.” © 


Laws requiring security for costs, despite — 


their patent harshness to the poor, have uni- — ; 


formly been upheld. In striking contrast are 


the early English decisions which, perceiving © - 


the injustice of a rule of exclusion, ‘and without 
hiding behind the absence of a legislative man+ 
date, gave to the common law the proceeding 
in forma pauperis. If, as excellent authority 
has stated, 
arising out of the humanity of the judges”, 
what can be said for our twentieth century 
judges who, acting in a democratic country, 
were not even willing to follow the fair pro- 
visions of the common law? 

The result is no different from what it would 
be if our bills of rights read “Every subject who 
ean furnish a hond for $15 or $75 ought to obtain 
justice freely, completely, and without delay; 
to all others the courts are closed”. In a demo- 
eratie government of laws where the state exists 
to gnarantee through its administration of 
justice the security of fundamental rights, it is 
a sad perversion for the state by its law to eut 
off anv class of citizens from the protection of 
the courts. On the one hand, the state through 
its criminal statutes respecting breach of the 
peace and lareeny forhids persons to redress 
their awn wrones or collect’ their debts by solf- 
help. and remits them to the courts; and on the 


this was done as “an indulgenee . 
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other hand it imposes conditions as to the use of 
the courts which the poor cannot satisfy. 

an epoch-making decision by the Supreme 
Court of California, rendered in 1917, lends 
judicial sanction to the ideas expressed in this 
chapter. The case is striking. It will be recalled 
that jury fees in California are $24 a day, to be 
paid in advance. A day laborer, the father of 
ten minor children all wholly dependent on 
him for support, desired to bring suit in the 
Superior Court for the wrongful killing of his 
daughter, and claimed his right to a jury trial. 
He filed an affidavit that he did not have more 
than $25, and asked leave to sue m forma pan- 
peris. There is a local statute permitting such 
a proceeding before a justice of the peace, but 
none making provision for suits in the courts 
of record. The Superior Court refused the 
application: 

The attorney for the San Francisco Legal 
Aid Society intervened as “amicus curiae”. and 
the case was appealed. The Supreme Court held 
that the in forma pauperis proceeding was a 
part of the English common law, which had 
become part of the American common law, and 
that the court had inherent power to grant leave 
to sue without costs so that justice might not 
be denied to the poor. 

Parts of this decision, which is the first ever 
to translate into action the fundamental consti- 
tutional principles of freedom and equality of 
justice, express the situation so clearly that it is 
difficult to understand! why the majority of 
courts havé alwavs heen blind to it: 

“Imperfect as was the ancient common law system, 








harsh’ as it was in many of its methods and measures, < 


it would strike one with surprise to be eredibly interna 
that the conumon law courts of England shut their doors. 
upon all poor suitors who could not pay fees, until. 
Pariiameut came to their relief. Even greater would.” 
he the reproach to the system of jurispeudence of the ~ 
state of California if it could be truly declared that’ th 
fhis twentieth century, by its codes and statutes, it’ hed: 
said the same thing.” 
would he an unmerited reproach cast upon the ine 
lative branch of our state government to hold that it ~ 
designed to forbid such a poor suitor from 


cuting his actions according to the laws of the land ~ 


in a court of record, when rights might and could be all- 
important and his recovery of the utmost importanee.” 

Costs have their place as ‘a deterrent; but 
they should serve to discourage, not all litiga- 
tion, but false litigation, specious pleas, vex@ 
tious proceedings taken for delay, and to insure 
prompt compliance with court orders. The 
system of costs in equity approaches this plana, 
and in Fingland the use of eosts for such pur 
poses is established. 

Costs, like delay, present in the main no 
fundamental or inherent difficulty. A reduction. 
of costs and provision for in forma pauperis 
proceedings can easily be effected. It is a 
question of the will to do it. 

(This is the sixth of a series on “Justice and. ‘the 
Pogr” by Mr. Smith, published in an important 
of limited circulation by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, of New York. The » 
article to follow is: The Third Defect: Expense af - 
Counsel. Issues of THE Gotpen Ace which have con- 
tained previous installments of this important subject | 
are March 3, March 17, March 31, April 28 aad June 
23. 1920), 


Decisions of the Supreme Court 


ve thoughtful people are alarmed at what 
they think is a tendeney of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to encroach more 
and inore wpon the rights of the people. These 
enerogchinents date froin the time of President 
Taft. tt first president to appoint to the bench 
of the Supreme Court tien who have sworn 
allegiance toa foreien potentate, an allegianes 
which, by that potentate’s oft repeated admis- 
sions in its chains to reverence and obedience, 
is superiag to the Constitution of the United 
Cte se, 


President 
ac tross, said: 


Lineoln, in his) first inaugural 
“If the poliey of the government 


upon vital questions affecting the whole people 
is to he irrevocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the people will have ceased to 
be their own rulers’... Now it looks very mmuch 
ae it the time had eome in the United States 
when the people could not decide anything for 
themselves, cither hy their duly eleeted repre- 


senhatives oor by constitutional amendment, 


witheut having their wishes ignored or set 
aside by suhsequent decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

i 820 ae history t! ‘sely 


stated its opinion that “itis but a decent respeet . 


-due to the wisdow, the integrity, and the patriot- 


Cl 





“Again we say that it 
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ism of the legislative body by which any law 
is passed, to presume in favor of its validity, 
until its violation of the Constitution is proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt”. Years later it also 


’ said: “Every possible presumption is in favor 


of the validity of the statute and this continues 
until the contrary is shown beyond a rational 
doubt. One branch of the Government cannot 
encroach upon the domain of the other without 
danger. The safety of our Constitution depends 
in no small degree on the striet observance of 


* this salutary rule.” 


_ Twenty years ago Congress passed an income 
tax law similar to laws which have been long 
in force in Furope, and five of the nine judges 
of the Supreme Court pronounced it unconsti- 
tutional. Then, by the usual slow and laborious 
process hy which the common people accomplish 
their ends in the face of entrenched wealth and 
power, the Constitution itself was changed to 
make it constitutional, and another law was 
passed. 

The desire of the people was plainly evident 
in both instances; yet the value of the second 
Jaw has been largely destroyed by another 
decision popularly known as the stock-dividend 
decision, which deprives the Government of 
$500,000,000 income annually, and returns that 
amount of income to the hands of the men 
whose incomes are already the greatest in the 
nation. The effect of this decision is that stock 
dividends are not counted as income, the trusts 
and the very wealthy are relieved of taxes to 
the amount stated, and the burden is thrown 
upon the moderately well-to-do. 

This later income tax law decision was made 
by five out of the nine members, as in the case 
of the first decision. Four of the nine judges 
held that stock dividends are taxable. Hence 
we arrive at the point where the opinion of one 
man is sufficient to overthrow the decision of 
the national legislature. 

‘In ‘ng other country can the judges declare 


laws to be uneonstitutional which have been 


passed hy a national legislature: and in assum- 
ring to have the final say in regard to all acts 
of the legislative branch of the government 
prerogatives have been assumed which were 
never committed to the Court either by the 
Constitution or by legislation. 

Tt would seem to us that if the courts can 
nullify laws passed in the interest of the public 
‘welfare, the people will thereby be taught that 





the law is a thing not to be respected and 
obeyed, but to be disesteemed and set aside. 
This would be a very effective training in 
anarehy—disrespect for law—if that is what 
dominant interests desired to teach American 
citizens just at this time. 

Several remedies have been proposed to pro- 
teet the people against these encroachments of 
America’s greatest and most respected tribunal. 
It has heen proposed that in cases where laws 
are declared unconstitutional the power shall 
vest in Congress to make them so by a two- 
thirds vote over-riding the power of the Court. 

It :-has also been proposed that since the 
Supreme Court is not a self-perpetuating body 
its Judges should hereafter be elected by direct 
vote of the people. But we cannot help wonder- 
ing what would be the result if the Supreme 
Court should greet such legislation with five to 
four decisions that the proposed laws changing 
things are themselves unconstitutional, 

Another recent decision of the Supreme Court 
which attracted considerable attention was the 
one that refused to dissolve the United States 
Steel Trust (recently so adversely reported-on 
by the erstwhile Interchurch World Movement), 
recognizing it as a good trust, not needing to. 
be dissolved, as compared with the Standard — 
Oil Company, which was found to be a bad trust 
worthy of dissolution. The decisions in each 
of these cases were rendered by a vote of four 
to three, two of the justices not voting. 

This distinction between good trusts and had 
trusts was one which Congress considered at’ 
the time the legislation was pending and which 
it refused absolutely to make. Flere is a case, 
then, where a minority of the Court actually 
made the law of the land. A bill is pending in 
Congress forbidding decisions of this nature 
hereafter and requiring that at least six out 
of the nine judges must agree as to what con- 
stitutes the law. 

We are not complaining that the Court did 
not dissolve the Steel Trust. When it dissolved 
the Standard Oil Company, that benevolent 
institution organized a dozen corporations, 
increased the capital stock of each, raised the 
price of oil, ent melons right and left, and the 
net result is that the holders of the stock are 
better off and the publie is worse off than before 
the dissclution. Fisacily the same thing hap- 
pened alter the railroad andthe coal companies 
were pried apart by a@ similar decision. 
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Why Dissatisfied Farmers: 


ISCONTENT and dissatisfaction are grow- 
ing among the farmers as never before; 
and there is a reason for it. The increased price 
of farm products has not been proportional to 
the increased cost of production, and the farmer 
is awaking to the inequalities and injustice of 
our day. The youths and farm laborers are leav- 
ing the farms for the more attractive wages to 
be had in the cities; and this is true in spite 
of the fact that farm wages this year are 14 
percent higher than they were in 1919, and in 
1919 they were 80 percent higher than they were 
at the heginning of the war. 

The decrease in immigration is one of the 
leading causes of the shortage in labor. It is 
estimated that approximately 4,000,000 foreign 
workmen were kept from coming to this country 
on account of the war. 

It now-takes from 100 to 110 men to do the work 
60 men used to do, because of the falling off in 
individual production. During 1919, enployers 
spent $30,000,000 for “help wanted” advertise- 
ments. The increased cost of labor has resulted 
in an enormous increase in the cost of every- 
thing the farmer buys. Thus, metal products 
have increased 186 percent, clothing 243 percent, 
lumber 197 percent and other commodities from 
100 percent to 300 percent. 

The farmers are inquiring into the reasons 
for the huge profits piled up by the large cor. 
Pporations. ’The earnings in many of these cor- 
porations exceed 100 percent and some execed 
1000 percent over all costs and taxes. The 
Belton Cotton Mills have just declared a divi- 
dend of 100 percent, and the International 
Cotton Company produced 20 percent less goods 
and 39 percent more profit. The Senate Com. 
mittee investigating the high cost of living 
found the difference between the farm price of 
eotton and the store price of cotton materials 


‘to Head S00 pereent. 


The National Enameling and Stamping Com- 
pany has inereasedd its net profits on kitchen 
ware to 526 percent. aud we might quote numer- 
ous other instances like the above, 

Oil had adtanced 650 percent sinee 1915, and 
gasoline @il is over 30 cents. The sudden in- 
crease ja the price of gasoline is in the lave 
of the fact that the profits of the big oil eom- 


__panies already range from 133 percent to 2900 


By H. E. Coffey 


percent. Also, gasoline is now being extracted 
successfully and cheaply from natural gas with- 


out in any way interféring with the usefulness ° _ 


of the gas. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana has, 
made net profits of 467 percent in seven years 
and its surplus last year was more than three 


times its outstanding capital stock. The Atlantic’ o 


Refining Company has cleared over seven times | 
its capital stock in six years, and has a surplus © 
of over five million dollars now available for 


dividends. The farmer, as we stated above, is . 


inquiring into these things and as to why sugar 
bought in Cuba at wholesale for 12 centa. has 
sold retail for 28 and 30 cents. 


Farmers in many sections rather than pro- 
duce at a loss are letting large sections of land 
lie idle and are cultivating only what they and 
their families can attend to. We quote from a. 
well known senator’s speech in the Senate: “Mr. 
President, unless substantial rewards are given 
for farm work a food shortage is inevitable— 
and it will not be long in coming”. 


The reports of the Department of Agriculture 


113. 
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indicate that the average income of the Ameri- ~° 


ean farmer is less than one-half of the average 


wage received by a carpenter, brick-layer, or, 
any other organized city trade. These facts - 


bring to mind a verse of Scripture that seems 
especially applicable today. 
attention to the present day and its wonderful 
heaping together of riches, and after stating 
that these things are ahout to bring a great 
time of trouble, the Apostlé gives as the im- 
mediate cause of the trouble an unrest in the 
hitherto conservative class of society ~- the 
tarmers. He seems to point out the condition 
of things precisely as can now be seen by: all 
enreful ohservers.—James 5:4, 

Fraud has been practiced on this class of 
people by speculators and the moneved interests, 
and the farmer has been prevented from receiv- 
ing a just priee for the produet of his labor. 
Farmers and all others would do well to heed 
the Apostle James’ advice: 
presence of the Lord [who will adjust matters 
righteously]”. “Vengeance is mine, T will repay, 
ee h tte Vad Shoe Wossing of the Golden Age 
will come shortly, and then labor will receive 
its Just rewards. 


“Be patient, till the - 


After calling our — 


A Polar Paradise Coming: 


Wie the exception of the southern-most 
part of South America and a few islands 
in the Southern Hemisphere, which were glaci- 
ated, all of the subsidence of glaciation (re- 
ferred to in my article in your issue of May 12) 
has been confined to the Northern Hemisphere, 
the glaciation of the Antarctic Continent having 
remained as complete in area as at the time 
of the deluge, though the excessively low tem- 


- perature there seems to have moderated. Glaci- 


ation at its maximum covered approximately 
7,500,000 square miles in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, but it has subsided and covers now 
approximately but 700,000 square miles, nine- 
tenths of the land area once covered by ice all 
the year around being now free from it; only 
one-fiftieth of the land area is now glaciated. 
~ The Noachic deluge was a phenomenal precipi- 
tation of. snow, probably thousands of feet deep, 
all over the planet except in sections relatively 
near the equator, where the snow melted to 
rain before it reached the earth. 

The sudden overwhelming of animals which 
have been kept in cold storage in the glaciers 


-and, in modern times, ejected at the moraines, 


having unmasticated herbage in their mouths, 
demonstrates the accuracy of the foregoing 
eonelusion. Of this deposit of snow on land 
north of the 42nd parallel in the Northern 
Hemisphere and also on land south of the 42nd 
parallel in the Southern Hemisphere, sufficient 
remained over one summer, and was augmented 
by other snows the following winter, to fix the 


- great Polar ice caps, reducing the temperature 


of the planet below normal. This process we 
see repeated in miniature after severe winters 
with much precipitation of snow, there being 
some snow left in the ravines all summer, even 
in the temperate zone. 

This deluge of snow, it is supposed, was 
caused, by the fall to the earth of a great ring 
of vapot that encompassed the planet. as we 
see now illustrated in the rings of the planet 
Saturn. Reeorded observations of Saturn indi- 
cate that the same creative process is going on 
there that weat on at this planet. Fiach side 
of the ringjs about 25,000 miles in diameter. 

The ring about the e+" Pe eS 
independent revolution, gravitated to the earth, 
spread out over it in a dense cloud and finally 
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fell to it in the form of snow. Fiven above the 


equator in summer, at a certain altitude, mer-. 
cury registers zero all the time. The foregoing” 
is mainly the theory of Prof. Vail, geologist and’ 


astronomer. 


Ice is a non-conductor of heat and of electro- - 
The earth is a great electro- ~ 
magnet. It not only absorbs and stores up heat - 
froin the sun, but possesses heat of its own 

which holds the temperature, under the glaciers, - 
Nearly half of the -. 


magnetic energy. 


ahove the freezing point. 
land in the Southern Hemisphere comiposes the 
Antaretie Continent directly about the South 





re) 


Pole and is constantly covered with glacial ice. a 
Tt is so far from other lands that the heat of ~. 


the sun can make no impression on it and: the - 


warm currents from equatorial waters cool 
hefore reaching it. 

Conditions in the Northern Hemisphere’ are 
reversed, as nearly three-fourths of the land. 


of the planet is located there (Cram’s Reference ; ~ 
Atlas) approximately 39,000,000 square mileg,. 


only 7,500,000 square miles ef which (approxi- 


mately) at the maximum of glaciation, were... 


covered, or 20 percent. This area of glaciatioe .° 


has now been reduced to about 2 percent. 


To illustrate further what must he the still : 


more rapid subsidence of glaciation in the 


Northern Hemisphere we will say that the polar 
ice-caps may be compared to refrigerators. The, 
one at the South Pole is located where there is 
little surrounding heat. There is no land near 
it free from ice to absorb solar heat and radiate 
it to equalize the temperature and modify the 
extreme cold. The warm air currents and warm 
water currents from the tropics are cooled he- 
fore reaching there. The ice in the ice-box 
remains intaet, as when first put in at the time 
of the deluge. 

The refrigerator at the North Pole is situated 
where all the year around warm air is radiated 
from the large adjacent areas of land which 
have stored up solar heat—the direct heat of 
the sun. The internal heat of the earth, the 
currents of warm air over the land reaching the 
North Polar regions and the currents of warm 
water from the equator Hien, along by the 

VT to rapth eambine pte valting 
the ice in its ice-hox. fae nine-tenths af 
the iee is gone. We all know that when nine- 
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tenths of the ice in a refrigerator is melted 
the remaining tenth goes quickly. 

The fact that Peary reached the ‘North Pole, 
when for many years men equally as intrepid 
and resourceful had failed, shows that the tem- 
perature is moderating. In an attempt the same 
year to reach the South Pole, Scott lost his life 
and Amundsen failed by 111 miles to reach it. 
In 1917 he failed to secure even an anchorage 
for his ship in Antarctic waters, so vast were 
the ice floes about the continent. 

Whatever the cause, there seems to be peri- 
odic oscillation in temperature and precipita- 
tion both of rain and snow. A period of alter- 
nating warm,-dry seasons, gradually swings 
back to a period of cold, wet seasons, but each 
succeeding warm period the line of all-the-year- 
round ice retreats further north than in the 
previous warm period, thus making a new 
record. For instance, it is reported that during 
the last warm period the line of wheat pro- 
duction advanced north in Canada 800 miles. 
We may conclude that in the present period of 
cold seasons it swung back again nearly to 
where it was before. 

The climate in the great Laurentian Basin 
in Canada will soon be temperate all the way 
up to the Arctic Ocean; and Canada, in the not 
distant future is destined to be (after the ice 
at the North Pole is gone) a paradise more 
beautiful and prosperous than man ever 
dreamed Heaven to be — improbable as that 
seems to most people. 

Prof. Geikie says in “The Great Ice Age”: 
“The ice onee removed from Greenland, the 
climate there will be as genial as in England”, 
where I have seen primroses blooming in the 
fields all winter, in the cool Midlands, in the 
same latitude as Prince Rupert, B. C. 

The foregoing deductions harmonize with 
Biblical statements which are coming to be 
recognized as the base line. so to speak. from 
whieh all doctrines in philosophy and physical 
sciencésaust be measured and tested. Kant, the 
greatest philosopher of modern times, recog- 
nized this fact: and Virchow, the father of 
modern pathology, was guided by it in his 
researches. 

The rings Xhout planets, their fall and the 
resulting Macial formation may he part of the 
creative process going on in all planets. Mars 
is now in its elacial age, as its polar iee-caps 


_are plainly visihle.- 


It’ is significant that 
arranged on this planet that our Northern 
Hemisphere should be completed first... The . 
Throne of Creative Power and Rulership i isin | 
the north. 


greater invisible universe of spirit beings whose 


conditions were so- 


Astronomers claim that the. uni- - 
verse revolves about the Pleiades as the planets. : 
in our Solar System revolve about the Sun. . 
1s the physical universe a great picture of the | 







Ruler created and controls the visible? .The ” a 


Power that by attraction swings the 350,000; 
000 or more Solar Systems about the Pleiades ~ 
cannot emanate from a material body, visible 
like our sun. . 

If it were a physical body of the nature of. a 
sun that controls the universe by. the law: of - 


attraction of gravitation, it would need to. be at : 


least 350,000,000 times larger than our -sun, 
There is no such body visible. Its light would he 
so inconceivably brilliant that it would hide — 
our sun as the sun hides the stars at noon:+The ~ 
inconceivable power required thus to control 
the universe must emanate from an- invisi 
source. 

The Lord said to Job: “Canst thou bind oe 
sweet influences of Pleiades?” (Job 38:31) “God 
is Love.” Love is the essence of life, of- a}J- 
things the most powerful. May not divine — 
influence be more powerfril than the attraction - 
of gravitation, attracting and controlling. tha” 


physical universe? What is attraction of grayi- — 


tation? What is electro-magnetism? The Lord - 
said to Job: “Out of whose womb came the ice?”, 
(Job 38:29) “Hast thou entered into the treas~ 
ures of the snow [all glacial ice is the product of | 
snow]? or hast thou seen the treasures of the; 
hail, which I have reserved against the Gegas 
trouble, against the day of battle and war!”-~i 
Job 38: 29. 23. 

May we not, in view of the unmistakable trond 
reasonably conclude that alone, through the, 
action of normal physical conditions on the} 
planet, heretofore asserting themselves, within. 
75 vears or even less, the formation of glacial 


ice an] freezing temperature (which is plainly. 


an abnormal condition on this planet) involying.. 


fermentation (decay) will eease and the planety . 


will be completed—not unlikely the first toe he, 
completed in the universe? Wo may excepts 
freezing temperatures on lofty monntains. and: 
the formation of elacial iee ou the Antaretie. 
Continent, which may persist fer nearly 10005 
years; but that Continent is so isolated, by wide 


fe 
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ocean areas, from other lands, that its effect 
on them will be negligible. It will be an object 
lesson for the regenerated human race, of the 
old imperfect physical condition and worn out, 
social, political and religious civilization (world) 
which has passed away. “Behold, I make all 
“things new.”— Revelation 21:5. 

In the change from one age or condition to a 
succeeding age, while the line of demarcation 
is clear, the creative process seems to follow a 
lapping of the.old with the new; and while this 
is noticeable more especially in physical con- 
ditions, in a less degree it applies to the social, 
political,economie and religious world, though 
the change in the latter at the time of the deluge, 
was relatively very abrupt and complete. Jesus, 
referring to the change now in progress, com- 
pared it for abruptness to the deluge. He prob- 
ably referred, however, to the change in the 
social, political, economic and religious world. 


Home Desiderata 

-N IRREGULAR lot is better for a home 

» than a rectangular one. Raised ground, with 
slopes on all sides, is ideal. A frontage toward 
the east is desirable, giving the- housewife a 
cool kitchen in the morning, when her heaviest 
work is in the rear of the house, and a cool 
porch in the afternoon, when she has her time 
for sewing. But houses exactly like one’s neigh- 
bors are objectionable for many reasons. 

Back stairs are much prized even in very 
moderate sized homes; but long experience has 
shown that the following features, once sup- 
posed to be very desirable, can be dispensed 


with and not be missed: fences, hedges, bound- - 


ary lines, very large lawns or grounds, very 
high ceilings, small paneled windows, mantels, 
built-in sidehoards, built-in ice boxes, laundry 
chutes and (hold your breath now) fireplaces. 
Nine feet is found a good height for ceilings, 
and stairs with wide treads‘and not over six- 
inch rise are appreciated more and more as the 
owners ‘gow in years. 

Kitchens ‘should have dircet sunlight during 
some portion of the day. Furniture should not 
cover more than one-fourth of the floor space. 
Rooms should be adapted to both night and 
day use. Funmiture should not be too heavy to 
be readily maved. nor should it be weak and 
spindly. Chairs should not be too high, nor 
with deeply concaved hacks unless vou are 
eager to become round-shouldered. Rocking 
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chairs are nerve and strength wasters; if you 
are not nervous but wish to heeome so, do- 
plenty of rocking. Carpets and rugs with designs 
of flowers and animals are not in good taste. 
Inlaid linoleum is the best floor covering for 
kitchen or bath room, and will last a lifetime. 

City fathers are beginning to take a real 
interest in city planning, but in this work 
America is a generation behind. Alameda, Palo 
Alto, Los Angeles, St. Louis and New York have 
adopted zoning ordinances stipulating the sev- 
eral sections that are hereafter to be used 
respectively for dwellings, flats, retail stores, 
wholesale houses and garages, warehouses and 
non-obnoxious factories, and obnoxious fae- 
tories. By this arrangement land values are 
stablized, taxation is equalized, fire limits are 
rearranged and paving problems are simplitied, 

A little while ago New York had an epidemie 
of cleaning the outside of her buildings, and. it 
must be said that when the buildings were newly 
cleaned they did present a very attractive 
appearance. But now comes along the Indiana 
Quarrymen’s Association with a protest and a 
warning, claiming that cleaning acids penetrate 
and disintegrate the stones, bleach them or turn - 
them irregular in color, or streak them with 
spots, entirely changing the natural color and. 
beauty of the stone and ruining the appearance 
of the building. They have denounced the sand- 
blast method of cleaning because it opens the: 
pores of the stone to an influx of dirt that can- 
not be removed, cuts down the sharpness of 
the arrises of moldings and tends to destroy 
the artistic value of the carvings generally. The 
Association recommends that only common soap. 
and water, with a good fibre brush, should be 
used in the cleaning of buildings. 


Builders Extraordinary 
ee Thompson-Starrett Company, New York, 
put up the $35,000,000 Equitable. Building, 
42 stories high, containing 1,800,000 square feet 
of floor space and the 63 speediest elevators in . 
the world, in just twelve months. In. eight 
months it built for the United States Govern- 
ment at Nitro, West Virginia, a $65,000,000 
powder plant containing three thousand build- 
ings. It was the builder of the $8,000,000 Wool- 
worth Building. the tallest and most beautifal . 
building in the world, and was also the builder 
of the $11,000,000 forty-two story Municipal 
Building. 
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The Basis cf Life: 


IIEN we cease to breathe, we cease to live. 

Oxygen is the basis of vitality. An 
astounding proportion of humanity scems to 
know nothing whatever about the importance 
of pure, fresh air or of proper breathing. 


Indoor air is always vitiated and often 
poisonous. To the human body oxygen is what 
the draft is to the stove or to the steam-hoiler. 
Cut off the draft, or free supply of oxygen, 
from the human body, through shallow breath- 
ing or impure air; and you smother the vital 
This means that every nerve-cell 
will become weak, sluggish, and finally die. It 
is oxygen which gives the sparkling redness to 
the blood. It is oxygen that supplies the body 
with warmth and energy. Oxygen makes it 
possible for food to be transformed into bone, 
muscle and tissue. 

Just as oxygen is the elixir of life, so carbon 
dioxide is the great enemy of life. Every act, 
every heart throb, means the burning of bodily 
cells. The resultant ashes is a deadly poison, 
the elimination of which is the basis of good 
health and a vigorous physique. We know it 
is the duty of the lungs to supply the blood with 
oxygen and to throw off from the body the 
earbon dioxide. Therefore the deep breathing 


' of pure, fresh air is essential for the building of 


good health and strength. 

Simple as the statement may seem, there are 
thousands 6f men and women who are suffering 
from diseases directly contracted as a result 
of impure air and shallow breathing. Any in- 
telligent person can readily acquire the habit 
of deep breathing; and by insisting on obtaining 
pure air under any and all conditions, when 
possible, he can improve his health, increase his 
strength and add many years to his life. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the capacity and 
strength of the lungs can be developed as readily 
as any muscle j in the body: and certainly there 
are no museles that ean he developed andl used 
with greater advantage to the individual. 

The first point to hear in mind in regard to 
proper breathing is the necessity of breathing 
through the hose. Nature has so constructed 
man’s bregthing apparatus that nasal breathing 
is essential fo health. Passing throuzh 
channels of the nose the air becomes equalized 


in temperature with the heat of the body, and 


the. 
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is moistened by the natural secretion: “r tic - 
nasal chamber when in a healthy condition. 
Moreover, any impure or foreign matter in the ° 
air we breathe is intercepted by ‘the short ‘bristly 
hairs of the nostrils. 


Some of the cardinal points to be observed ° 
in proper breathing are these: (1) Breathe pure: - 
fresh air only; (2) “Breathe through the nostrils 
only; (3)Breathe deeply and fully. If a person 
breathes an average of twenty times a mintte — 
he would breathe 28,800 times every twenty-four: : 
hours. 

It has been demonstrated that fatigue and © 
premature old age are largely due to a lack. 
of proper oxygenation in the body. In other 
words, fatigue is asphyxiation. If the tissues 
are not supplied with sufficient oxygen, they 
become poisoned and die. Deep breathing ‘of 
pure, fresh air should be indulged in by all; 
for as “the blood is the life”, so oxygen is the 
life of the blood. An adult person breathes | 
2,600 gallons of air-every twenty-four hours. 
After the air has been expelled from the lungs 
it is charged with carbon dioxide, due to the. 
union of the oxygen in the blood with the waste . 
carbon of the body. As has heen said,. this 
latter gas is of a poisonous nature, and acts on + 
the human system very much like water upon a © 
drowning person—it suffocates by reason of its 
density; for when taken into ‘he ‘ungs, those 
organs have ditticulty in throwizs it off on 
account of its weight. 

It is estimated tnat in the Uni':: States there 
are 250,000 deaths a year from ai::ctions of the 
throat and lungs; and it must be conceded that 
impure vitiated air‘is the principal cause of 
the greater proportion of those deaths. The 
evil of bad air belongs to the winter season, 
both because people stay indoors more than. in 
warm weather and because indoor air is much 
worse in winter than in summer. After living 
all winter with closed doors and windows, and 
breathing superheated, devitalized air, the eul- 
minative effect on outraged throat and lungs 
reaches a climax, and death ensues. 

The death rate from bad air diseases is high- 
est during the month of March, the mortality 
from throat and lung diseases heing twelve 
pereent of the total for the whole year. In the 
month of September the total death male is only 
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five percent. Thus the death rate from lung and 
throat disease is more than double toward the 
end of winter what it is toward the end of 
summer. 
The essential of good health is pure, fresh air 
‘and plenty of it. Go into the average home: 
and you find the inmates languid, disinclined 
to exertion and “all tired out”. The reason why 
this is so is that indoors we usually live in an 
atmosphere which lacks in life-giving oxygen 
and which is charged with carbon dioxide, a 
poisonous gas continually being thrown off by 
each member of the household, together with 
‘disease germs that are seeking lodgment in 
constitutions in which the power of resistance 
_to their inroads has been reduced to a minimum. 
Whe fresh air crusade against the White 
Plague is perhaps responsible for the reaction 
against the stupidity, the animality, of coddling. 
The: doctrine of fresh air has received far too 
little attention from either the medical profes- 
_ sion or the layman; but it promises to become 
more popular now since drugless healing and 
‘physical culture are coming to be better under- 


stood. But when a belief becomes as firmly - 


rooted in the human mind as has the fallaev 
~ that cold air is inimical to health, both time and 
persistent reasoning are required to dislodge it. 
Cold weather ailments and diseases are only 
indirectly the result of the eold weather. Their 
prevalence during the winter season is largely 
due to our methods of housing ourselves. 
There are very few men and women who do 
not possess possibilities for better health and 
for the enjovment of life which good health 
brings, if only they would iake a persistent 
effort to attain it. Determine that neither pro- 
erastination ner Jack of application will in the 
future deter vou front.the attainment of all 
that is wholesome and crjevable as a result of 
the possession of good health. With rare »x- 
ceptions men and women are capable of develop- 
ing infésgtrong manhood and womanhood if 
only they seek to learn the laws of health and 
to apply them daily. Th ven are in a weak eon- 
dition today heeause of lack of will to develop 
into normal, vigorous, virile manhood, Vou are. 
indeed in athadway: tor a weak will ustally 
accompaniesta weak body. Tf vou seek health. 
strength and the happiness they bring, vou 
must seek these blessin 0 sh ot} os 
and the will to attain them: and as vou know, 
‘here there is a will there is a way. 
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Rheumatism and Its Diet: By §. 8. Pua. 
OMIEONE advises, through THe Gotpen Acs, 
the use of acids for rheumatism. Experi- 
enees differ. Here is a person (myself), who, 
being of bilious temperament, felt the need of 
acids, and for years used them freely. At fifty 
I was exposed for a time to a damp atmosphere; 
and rheumatism developed, my habits of eating, 
ete, remaining unchanged. Removal from 
dampness failed to eradicate rheumatic symp- 
toms, which spread and even threatened to 
Jecome infammatoryv. . _ 
During the past few years articles on dietetic 
subjects came into my possession; and among 
these I found the statement that the presence 
of acid in the blood will cause rheumatism, also 
that nearly all mieats (flesh of animals) contain 
more or less uric acid, which of itself will cause 
rheumatism and kindred diseases. : 
Appreciating this information, for over two 
years I have eliminated meat and acids from 
my diet, during which time rheumatic symptoms 
have entirely disappeared, leaving effect only in 


a sensitiveness to draurhts in the muscles for- . . 
merly affected. This effect is gradually decreas- 


ing, however. 

In order to be able to enjoy the benefit of 
fresh fruits — strawberries, cranherries, pine- 
apples, ete. — one must, while using these 
sparingly, at once counteract with fats—a piece 


of butter in one’s dish or pure cream or nuts. 


Substitutes for meat are eggs, nuts and milk— 
the last-named at meals where vegetables are 
net used. Inharmonious eating, which alone 
causes need for drugs, enemas, ete., creates 
acid in the stomach. This acid necessarily affects 
the blood. 

Most of us do not need an early morning 
meal, the night’s rest sufficiently recuperating 
the body. Soon after rising, a-glass of cool 
water, followed by a small service of sweet fruit 
(softened over night in water, but not cooked), 
is very beneficial, if regularly used. A eup of 
rich nilk, soon added. supplies strength. 

Or the two meais daily, but one shoud inelude 
bread. and this of entire wheat, or with plenty of 
Wheat bran. The other meal should be prin- 
cipaliv of vegetables, most of which should be 
eaten raw, the bulbous (except potatoes) crated 
or ground, and caten with nuts. Potatoes are 

ne ee i ae "  retables, 
if cooked. should be en casserole, in their own 
juices. Drink water copiously between meals. 
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The literature sent out we “The Suciety for 
Corrective Hating’, of New York City, is as 
helpful physicaliy as THe Goupes Az is 
enlightening mentally and spiritually—with the 
marked exception that the former adulterates 
its food with unscriptural, and therefore untrue, 
evolution ideas. Fortunately, however, one does 
not need to imbibe these ideas while profiting by 
the beneficial matter presentec|. 
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Color and the Messiah 


“TN HIM [Christ] all fulness dwells.” Since 

Jesus, the Christed or Anointed, is “the 
express image of his [God’s] person” it is but 
natural to expect that the same principles which 
work so harmoniously i in the Father should also 
be found in the Son. But the word Messiah, or 
Christ, has a broader application than merely 
to the individual Jesus. It is used in the New 
Testament as applying to the Christ class, the 
glorified church, sharing with Jesus, under His 
headship, the glories and privileges of rule in 
Messiah’s kingdom. 

This Messiah class, during the thousand years 
of its reign, will fill a three-fold office of prophet, 
priest and king—successfully counteracting the 
baneful influences of the present triple alliance 
of the world, the flesh and the devil. As the 
prophet the Messiah will teach the people, as 
priest He will intercede for them, and as king 
He will rule them with unparalleled justice and 
power. 

It is manifest that for the proper conducting 
of so grand an office as prophet for all mankind 
wisdom is a prime prerequisite. Furthermore, 
it requires superhuman wisdom to be able to 
discern with unerring perception what to teach. 
when fe teach and how to teach it. To fulfil 
properly the office of priest will require oceans 
of love; for almost unbounded patience and 
benevolenca will he neeessary to deal with all 
the shortcoidines of man, both willful and unin- 
tended. A perfect king must he able to exercise 
both justicexand power. And the great Messiah 
king shall net fail: for “when thy judgments 
are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world 
will learn righteousness”. 

* It is singularly worthy of observation that 
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the 
prophet is just what is needed to abrogate the 
claims which the present social system of the 
world makes on a human being. ‘lhe world ‘by 


‘divine wisdom of the divinely appointed - 


{its} wisdom has not known God,’ therefore, “the 


wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and. the 
understanding of their prudent men shall fail”. 
Nothing but the fathomless billows of divine 


love can master the present partly depraved = 


desires and penchants of the individual flesh; 
and only the power and justice of the King of 


kings can deal adequately with Satan, the prince = 


of the adversaries of God. 
The Messiah class, Christ the head and. the 
church, His body, is shown under another beanu- 


tiful figure as consisting of the second Adam - 


and a second Eve. The kingly and basic qualities. 
of Jehovah’s character are justice and power 
(“righteousness is the establishment. of his 


throne”) and the queenly crowning qualities are 


wisdom and love. Justice and power coéperating 
produce authority — neither can do it alone. 
Wisdom and love working together harmoni- 
ously produce splendor, even as orange is the 
most splendid color. . . 
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If the crowning, queenly qualities seem to 
outshine the more sombre-hued kingly traits, 
and thus appear to bring more glory to the 
church than to her Lord, it must be remembered 
that she is His glory. “She is a crown of glory 
and a royal diadem in the hand of our God.” 
Furthermore if, even in her perfect state, she 
had the longing to bless and the wisdom to bless 
mankind she could not do it without His power, 
for ‘without him she ean do nothing’—“He is the 
head over all things to the church, which is his 
body”, Nor ean it be forgotten that that very 
desire to bless and that very knowledge of how 
to hless eame from Him; tor He “of Ged is 
made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctifiea- 
tion [the fruitage of love], and redemption”, 
the trophy of power. Therefore, the chureh does 
not outshine nor even equal the beauty of Him 
who is “fairer than the sons of men”, He, in 
turn, is glorious because He is Jehovah’s image. 
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In Pee Lands—France, Italy, Servia: fy J. F. Rutherford 


OR many centuries God dealt with the 
- nation of Israel to the exclusion of all other 
nations. The Scriptures declare that the Israel- 


ites were a typical people, and call their nation. 
“Ysrael after the flesh. It was typical of the 


ecclesiastical systems of Christendom, Catholic 
and Protestant. 

At the first advent of the Master the priestly 

class, the scribes and Pharisees, dominated the 
religious thought of the people and controlled 
them to a large degree. They had forsaken the 
teachings of the prophets of old and had drifted 
away from the Lord, Jehovah. 
- The counterpart of this is found today in 
Christendom—hby which is meant all the nations 
of earth that claim to be Christian nations. At 
the first advent of Jesus Jerusalem was the 
center of the religious world. The relationship 
Jerusalem then sustained to things religious is 
like the relationship which Great Britain now 
sustains to all Christendom. In fact, England 
is the very center of Christendom. 

In modern times, and during the second pres- 
ence of our Lord, the clergy class, corresponding 
to the priestly order above mentioned, have, as 


"a general rule, abandoned the teachings of 


Jesus and the apostles, as well as of the 
prophets, and have turned the minds of as many 
as they could influence away from the great 
divine truths. Among prominent ecclesiastics 
found in this class is Canon Barnes, who re- 
cently issued a statement denying the Bible 
account of the creation and fall of man and, of 
course, denying the great ransom sacrifice. He 
is a higher critic, an evolutionist: yet claims to 
he a minister of God’s Word. This bold declar- 
ation by Canon Barnes, supported by a large 
mumber of elergvmen in London and other parts 
of Great Britain, has caused many honest- 
hearted ones of the various parishes to give 
serious thought as to whether or not these men 
are any Fanger safe leaders. 

This agitation came practically at the same 
time that a public lecture was advertised to be 
given in London by the writer, President of the 
International Bible Students Association, on the 
subject: “MMos Now Living Will Never Die”. 
London newspapers took up the matter and dis- 
cussed it at some length in comparison with the 
statement of Canon Barnes, all of which served 
to advertise the lecture. The Royal Albert Hall 


—the most magnificent public assembly hall in 
Great Britain, built by Queen Victoria asa 
memorial to her beloved husband—was the 
place, and Sunday evening, September 12, the 
time for this public lecture. 

More than two hours prior to the besiinine 
of the lecture great crowds of people began to 
assemble; and at the opening of the lecture it 
was reasonably estimated that there were fully ~ 
30,000 people who had come to hear, 13,000‘of 
whom crowded into the hall, filling every avail- — 
able space, while many more remained in the 
streets, wuable to gain admittance. 

For nearly two hours the great audience inside 
listened with the keenest interest to the message, 
while the speaker explained in plain phrase, 
understandable by all, that the Bible is the only 
true source of knowledge concerning man’s 
origin, course, and destiny; that the Bible 
account proves that God created the first man 
perfect; that man’s natural state is to live on 


the earth forever in happiness; that man sinned — . 


and lost his right to life; liberty, and happiness, 
as well as to the dominion of earth, and that the 
resultant condition of sorrow, suffering and 


death is an unnatural one; that God promised . 


to redeem mankind from this condition of death; 
that He sent to earth His beloved Son Jesus, 
who said: “IT am come that they [the people] 
might have life and have it more abundantly’; 
and again: “The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom”; that thereafter Jesus died 
upon the cross, was buried, and-.arose from the 
dead; and that the Scriptures emphatically 
declare His death and resurrection to be a guar- 
anty that in due time every man shall have one 
fair and impartial opportunity to accept the 
terms offered by Messiah, and accepting, to be 
blessed with eternal life on the earth. : 
It was further shown that our Lord began at 
Pentecost the selection of His church, namely, 
His faithful followers; that this work will be 
completed at the setting up of His kingdom; 
that the chosen ones will inherit the heavenly 
home, being changed in the first resurrection 
from human to spirit beings; that just prior to 
His crucifixion Jesus said to His followers that 
He would come again and receive these faithful 
ones unto Himself and that this would oceur at 
the end of the world; that this brought from the 
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disciples the question: “Master, tellus what shall 
be the proof of the end of the world, and of thy 
presence’; that Efe answered that when that 
- time would come there should be a world war, 
nation rising against nation, accompanied by 
fainine, pestilence and revolutions in various 
parts of the earth, and that these things would 
mark the beginning of the end; that then there 
would he disturbed conditions of society, 
nations in distress, with perplexity, and men’s 
hearts failing them for fear. The speaker then 
declared that all these things have heen ful- 
filled or are now in course of fulfillment; that 
Jesus turther stated that the return of the Jews 
to Palestine would be conclusive proof of the 
end of the world and His second presence, and 
that this is an accomplished fact; that the evi- 
dence shows the old world is ending and the new 
‘conming in; that all this trouble in the earth is 
for the very purpose of marking this time and 
luinbling the hearts of the haughty, making 
them ready'to receive the new kingdom : that the 
Seriptures in many places declare that when the 
new order is established then will be the time 
for offering life, liberty.and happiness to all the 
people. It was also demonstrated that this time 
is at hand, the Lord’s kingdom is now being 
established, and that a wonderful change in the 
affairs of men will be witnessed in the next few 
years, as indeed it is even now seen to be in 
progress; that millions of people now living on 
this earth will never die, beeause restitution 
blessings will begin shortly; that after the 
pevples on the carth have had their opportunity, 
all the dead shall be resurrected and given an 
opportunity for life, for Jesus’ death and resur- 
reetion were a guaranty that this shall be so, 
and He plainly stated: “All that are in the 
graves shall hear [my]} voice, ... and shall 
come forth”. 

This message of clad tidtin es was received with 
joy and approximately 3.500 handed in their 
names and addresses with the request that they 
be givemfurther opportunity to examine litera- 
ture that would enable them to acquire more 
knowledge upon this subject. Tt was gratifving 
indeed to mark in the great city of Lomdon— 
the very seat of the image of the heast. the very 
he sadquartes ofthe higher crities and the evo- 
futionist cagie, the elergy—-how the common 
people came and glidly heard the message of 
Messiah’s kingdom. Many remarked that never 
had they known of such a meeting in London. 


& 








Only three more places remained to be 


visited before the conclusion of the British 


lecture tour; viz., Leicester, Manchester and - 


Bristol. In all of these places the largest halls 
Were obtained and they were inadequate to 
accommodate the thousands who eame to hear 
the glad tidings that millions now living will 
never die, 

Bristolmarked the end of the tour. This is” 
one of the most ancient cities in Great Britain. 
It was built by the Cesars and a portion of the 
old Roman wall still stands. It holds much of 
interest to Americans, because it was the home 
of the Cahots. Ont of the Bristol channel the 
Cabots sailed on their voyage of American dis- 
covery. These men were enterprising and de- 
sirous of aiding humanity by finding other 
places of habitation. They, together with 
others, discovered the mainland of America, and 
without doubt God’s hand was in the discovery 
and establishment of that nation as an asylum 
of religious liberty. Seemingly the prophet 
speaks of it when he says: “Ho to the land 
shadowed with wings, w hich is beyond the rivers 
of Ethiopia, that sendeth forth ambassadors by 
the sea, even vessels of bulrushes”. It pleased 
the Lord to bring to America peoples of all 
nations, kindreds and tongues, and to give them 
a large measure of the religious freedom which 
for many centuries they had sought; and in this 
land has been conducted the greater portion of 
the work of His harvest in gathering unto Him- 
self those who shall constitute the latter mem- 
hers of His hody. From this land, above all 
others, the Lord has sent forth a great amount 
of printed literature—Stvpirs ny tHE Scnre- 
TURES, books, pamphlets, magazines, papers, 
ete.—teaching the message of His second coming 
and the establishment of His kingdom; and in 
this favored land came the greatest persecution 
in modern times upon His humble followers, 
who attempted to teach the truth, just as it 
should he expected and as He foretold. 

Before the passing of many more years the 

Cabots and other discoverers of America will 
be hack on earth; and then thev will rejoice that 
they hal a part in locating the favored land; 
but they will rejoice still more when thev learn 
that an opportunity will be given them to live on 
the earth forever in a state of happiness, pro- 
vided they are obedient to the divine laws. 

The prophet Daniel (12:1-4), speaking of 
the time of the end in which we are now living, 
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said: “Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased”. There has been a marvel- 
ous inerease of knowledge in recent years along 
various lines. There has been a running to and 
fro such as men who lived a century ago never 
dreamed would come. The Lord foreknew it 

ywould come, however, and caused Tis holy men 
of old to make a record of such conting time. 

Among the many means oi transportation— 
running to and fro—is the wroplane. Even a 
quaiter of a century ago few believed that such 
a. thing would be possible, that a ship could 
overcome the laws of gravitation and fly through 
the air. Possibly the prophet of God had in 
mind these vessels that traverse the air when he 
wrote: “Who are these that fly as a cloud and 
as doves to their windows ?”—Isaiah 60: 8. 

The writer and Mr. G. C. Driscoll, director of 
the moving picture enterprise heretofore men- 
tioned, departed from London on September 
18, sailing by air to Paris and landing there 
safely aftér heing in the air four hours and 
forty minutes. Since the time of the French 
Revolution Paris has not been much given to 
things religious. The great World War, how- 
ever, seems to have softened the hearts of many 
and directed their minds toward more serious 

Sunday evening, September 19, a 
large audience of Parisians heard for the first 
time the heart-cheéring message, abundantly 
supported by Scriptural proof: “Millions Now 
Living Will Never Die”. The keenest interest 
‘was manifested by those present, approximately 
one-third of ‘whom signified their desire for 
further information on the subject by writing 
their names and addresses on cards and handing 
them in at the conclusion of the lecture. 

Much wickedness has been done heretofore in 
Paris, as in other parts of the world, in the name 
of religion. It was the Queen, Catherine de 
Medici, who stood in the window of the royal 
palace at night and gave the signal for the 
beginning of the slaughter of sixty thousand 
Christiaag, which continued until the River 
Seine ran with human blood. God's prophet 
speaks of those who will be resurrected during 
the reign of Christ, thus: “Many of them that 
sleep in the-dust of the earth shall awake, some 
toeverlastiny lifa, and some to shame and lasting 
contempt”. When such persons as Catherine de 
Medici and Nero, and these who have deliher- 
ately repidiated God's Word and done violenee 
thercto by their teaching, are awakened out of 
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death.and the people learn what they have done 
in the naime of religion, they will net he so pop- 
ular. However, the Lord, in the exercise of His. 
loving-kindness, will minister blessings: in due_ 
time even’ to the wicked who fully repent and. 
turn from their wickedness, and particularly to 
those who have done evil in ignorance. Of such: 
the prophet says: “When the wicked man 
turneth away from his wickedness that he hath: 
committed, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive. - Because ‘he 
considereth, and turneth away from all his 
transgressions that he hath committed, he shail - 
surely live, he shall not die.”—-Ezekiel-18 :27, 2... - 

On' Tuesday, September 21, our party boarded. 
the Simplon-Orient Express, which is reputed | 
to be the best train in Europe, from Paris-to: — 
Athens. In America it would not he regarded 
as a particularly desirable train, but in view of 
the great World War and the havoc it has. 
wrought in European lands, we think that the ~~ 





conipany does well to operate such a train across © 


the continent now. Next morning we awakened 
amid the beautiful scenery of Switzerland, . 





along the banks of Lake Geneva and amid the 


glorious Alps. Our party made many pictures 
of these; which will he viewed with interest later.. 

The border between Switzerland and Italy on * «; 
this line is passed in the Simplon Tunnel, one of~ --. 
the great triumphs of engineering. It is the | 
longest tunnel in the world, being 12 miles, 537 
yards from end to end. For fifty years engineers 
speculated on the possibility of such an under- 
taking. The work was begun in 1898 and fin- 
ished in 1906, at a cost of approximately $15,- 
000.000. At one point in the tunnel there a¥e 
7,000 feet of mountain overhead. Great diffi- 
culties were encountered in the construction of 
this tunnel, such as hot springs; and sometimes 
the heat reached 127 degrees Fahrenheit and it 
was necessary to pump fresh air into the creat 
chamber constantly. Forty lives were lost 
during its construction, As we pazsed through 
itave thonght how greatly Napoleon would have 
desired this tunnel in his day, when his brave> 
general, Macdonald, led the hosts of Franee 
aerass the dangerous Alps, iperilie the lives 
of many by the snow, the extreme coll. and the 
tremendous avalanches. 

Many may ask why such tunnels were not 
constructed earlier. The auswer is found in the 
words of the provhet. Tt was not God's due time 
until the time of the end. 








‘ ‘passenger vessels. 
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Emerging from this tunnel, one enters upon 


the beautiful scenery of northern Italy. The 
mountains have a charim and beauty beyond 
description, as have also the lakes, particularly 
the Lago Maggiore, whose shores are dotted 
with many small towns and beautiful residences, 
ail of which bespeak the glory of the earth that 
will be man’s portion at the end of the Millen- 
nial reign of Christ. 

Our journey was interrupted at Venice on 


' Wednesday evening, due ‘to the destruction of 


railway bridges by heavy rains. This afforded 
time for an inspection of that ancient and at 
one time verv important city. A few centuries 
ago Venice was the gateway for the commerce 
of all central Europe, particularly to and from 
the Near East. It was here that the merchants 
of éarth congregated and many money lenders 
plied their vocation of collecting usury. The 
Rialto bridge, made famous by. Shakespeare’s 
“The Merchant of Venice”, still: stands. This 


_ structure once afforded a nieeting place for 


merchant. princes to discuss the business of the 
world. In those days Venice was among the 
most important of seaports. Its harbor was 
constantly alive with merchant ships, as well as 
Tt is stilt a unique city, in 
that its streets are chiefly waterways or canals. 
Means of transit is by boat or gondola, a eanoe- 
shaped vessel manned usually by two oarsmen 
(one in front and the other in the rear), who 
cause it to glide rapidly through the streets, to 
the pleasure of the passenger. ‘No traffic officers 
are required in these streets, and dust and noise 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

While Venice is still a city beautiful and far 
famed for its fine arts, its glorv and importance 
as a commercial center have passed away. We 


.were required to take ship from this point to 


Trieste, where we spent a day verv pleasantly 
and profitably. Trieste was built and fortified 
hy, the Austrians, anda substantial city it is. 
It is east. seen why the Italians greatly desired 
this port; for it really stands as the gateway to 
commerce upon the Adriatic Sea. It was a bone 
of contention during the r-eont World War and 
hids fair still tp produce controversy between 
some of the nafions: but we are glad to know 
that soon Messiah’s kingdom will be in full 
control, and then the nations will beat their 
instruments of warfare into implements of in- 
g@ustry. They shall not lift up a sword against 


193 





each other; neither shall they teach war’ see 
more.-—Isaiah 2:2-4; Mieah 4:1-4. 

Again boarding the Simplon-Orient Express: 
at Trieste, we continued our journey eastward: 
through northern Italy and across Joge-Slnvis’ 
—the new kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and’ .. 
Slovenes. The train took us through parts of: 
the country where there was much heavy fight. > 
ing during the war. Nearly all the railway: - 
stations and bridges along the way were, | 
destroyed. Many of these stations are now: \ 
being rebuilt; and the railw ays, while operating |; 
over temporary bridge structures, are proceed. 
ing to, reconstruct more substantially. : 

Through old Servia there are many marks of | 
the war. Charred remains of fired and blasted” 
railway trains; great numbers of wrecked. loce- 
motives thrown in serap heaps; ahandoned® 
trenches and dugouts; barbed-wire entangle: — 
ments, castaway helmets, empty shells and 
other accoutrements of war mark the course. the»: 
road traverses. seth! 

It.is quite apparent that there is a food short: ee 
age in Servia. It is difficult for one to see hows; 
these people sustain life on the visible tome 4 
supply. Their clothing also indicates that. they:y 
are very poor. The men wear parts of differents), 
army uniforms; and the many tatters, rags. andy 
patches bespeak a condition of want.. The great; 
Master’s prophecy concerning the end of.the;. 7 
world has surely been fulfilled in this COUNREF ya a 
as evidenced by the war and the famine comdinu; | 
tion of the people. The population seems to be.j, ~ 
very much humbled, and doubtless the Lord.is..; 
getting their hearts into the right condition, £0 
receive the message concerning His coming.:| 
kingdom. _ 

There is really no ssinaleté and. authentie 4 : 
history of the Serbs written; but it is said.ef.,; - 
these people that if one desires to know their 
history he has but to get a complete translation, ., 
of their songs. They love to congregate at even * 
ing and sing their patriotic songs. They are,aiy 
people who love their homes and country, a 
from their temperament they seem to desérvé. - 
hetter things than they have. Doubtless’ athe 2 
Messiah’s kingdom is in full operation and_ the’ 
blessings of life, libertv and happiness ar 
offered to them, they will readily grasp_ ‘the’ 
opportunity and advance rapidly over the high." 
wav of holiness hack to perfection of body, mind 
and character. 

While much of Servia is fertile and beautiful; 7 
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much more of it is barren; but, as the prophecies 
show, under the reign of the great Mexsinh the 
desert shall blossom as the rose and-the waste 
places shall become as the garden of Eden. As 
one views the country desolated by the terrible 
war, consolation can be gained only in contem- 

ation of the blessings in store and near at 
hand for these and for all other downtrodden 
peoples of earth. 
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Our train speeds on through Macedonia; and, 
soon we hope to he at Athens, faious in aucient, 
times for its learning, but made more famous 
by the visits of the great Apostle Paul, who from. 
Mars Hill taught the beautiful and satisfying 
doctrine of the resurrection of both the just. aoa 
the unjust, and told of an opportunity for all, 
mankind, dead and living, to embrace the blese-__ 
ings of life, liberty and happiness. 





The popularicy of the Juvenile Bible Scudies, among our numerous subscribers, has led 





| Cy us to believe Advanced Studies for the adults would also be appreciated.— Editors 


4%. What was the character of tke writers of the Old 
Testament? And. what does the straightforwardness of 
the Bible indicate? 


‘And what we have here noticed is likewise 
applicable to the various writers of the Old 
Testament. They were, in the main, men notable 
‘for fidelity to the Lord; and this history as 
-impartially records and reproves their w eak- 
nesses. and shortcomings as it commends their 
virtues.and faithfulness. This must astonish 
_ those who presume the Bible to be a manu- 
. faetured history, designed to awe men into 
“reverence of a religious system. There is a 
| straightforwardness about the Bible that 
stamps it as truth. Knaves, desirous of repre- 
‘senting a man as great, and especially if 
desirous of presenting some of his writings as 
inspired of God, would undoubtedly paint such 
a. one’s character blameless and noble to the 
last degree. The fact that such a course has 
not been pursued in the Bible is reasonable 
_ evidence that it was not fraudulently gotten up 
to’ deceive. 

48. Having conceded that the Bible was written by 
men whose motives were apparently pure, what would 
logically be the nert step in our eramination of the 
Bible? 

Having, then, reason to expect a revelation 
of God's will and plan, and having found that 
the Bible, which claims to be that revelation, 
was written by men whose motives we see no 
reason to impugns, hut which, on the contrary, 
we see reasonyto approve, let us examine the 
characier of the wiitings claimed as iispired, 
to see whether their teachings correspond with 
the character we have reasonably imputed to 

ee 


God, and whether they bear internal evidence , 
of their truthfulness. 

49. Would it require a special revelation to singly 
ngfrate the facts contained in the first five books of 
New Testament and several of the Old Testament 
C pon what does the credibility of such writings depend? * 


The.first five books of the New Testament and" _ Be 


several of the Old Testament are narratives’ or” 


histories of facts known to the writers ani¥’- ve 


vouched for by their characters.‘ It is manifest’? 
to all that it did not require a special revelation: 
simply to tell the truth with reference to matters 
with which they were intimately and fally ‘av 
quainted. Yet, since God desired to make #° 
revelation to men, the fact that these histories’ © 
of passing events have a bearing on that reve. 
lation would be a sufficient ground to make‘ t 
inference a reasonable one, that God would’ 
supervise, and so arrange, that the honest’” 
writer whom He selected for the work shoutd 
be brought in contact with the needful facts.’ 
The credibility of these historic portions of the: 
Bible rests almost entirely upon the characters’: 
and motives of their writers. Good men.-will | 
not utter falsehoods. A pure fountain will net. 
give forth bitter waters. And the united testi-. : 
mony of these writings silences any suspicion. ; 
that their authors would say or do evil, that ., 
good might follow. 






REASON FOR RECORDING CERTAIN HISTORICAL FACTS. 
CONSIDERED INDELICATE 5 oa 

50. Dees it in any way invalidate the credibility of 

certain portions of the Hebrew Scriptures to say that. 
they were simply truthful records of events of the period 
in which the writecs Meed? And what was the evident | 
importance of carefully recording certain facts of history! . 
considered indelicate at the present time? Fas 
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It in no way invalidates the truthfulness of 
certain books of the Bible, such as Kings, 
Chronicles, Judges, ete., when we say that they 
gre simply truthfully, carefully kept histories 

- of prominent events and persons of their times. 
-When it is remembered that the Hebrew Scrip- 

> “tures contain history, as well as the law and 
» the prophecies, and that their histories, gene- 
alogies, ete., were the more explicit in detailing 
eirenmstances because of the expectancy that 


THE BOOKS OF MOSES AND THE LAWS THEREIN- + % 

f PROMULGATED ; ae 

52. What are the “Books of Moses’, and what proofs 8 
have we that they were or were not written by Moses? 
The first five books of the Bible are known « 
as the Five Books of Moses, though they no- © 
where mention his name as their author. That. -* 
they were written by Moses, or under his super. > 
vision, is a reasonable inference; the account of = 
his death and burial being properly added by his: +2 














the promised Messiah would come in a par- 
ticular line from Abraham, we see a reason for 
the recording of certain facts of history con- 
sidered indelicate in the light of this twentieth 
century. 

For instance, a clear record of the origin of 
the nations of the Moabites and of the Ammon- 
ites, and of their relationship to Abraham and 
the Israelites, was probably the necessity in the 
historian’s mind for a full history of their 
nativity. (Genesis 19:36-38) Likewise, a very 
detailed account of Judah’s children is given, 


secretary. The omission of the positive state- 
tient that these books were written by himis no - 
proof against the thought; for had another -. 
written them to deceive and commit a fraud, 


he would surely have claimed that they were 


written by the great leader and statesman of - 
Tsrael, in order to make good his imposition — 
Nee Deuteronomy 31 :9-27. pete os 
Of one thing we are certain, Moses did lead: 
out of Egypt the Hebrew nation. He did 
organize them as a nation under the laws set .: 
forth in these books; and the Hebrew nation, — 


by common consent, for over three thousand © 
years, has claimed these books as a gift, toe ~~ 
them from Moses, and has held them so sacred, 


of whom came David, the king, through whom 
the genealogy of Mary, Jesus’ mother, as well 


- - as that of Joseph, her husband (Luke 3:23, 31, 


r~ 


33, 34; Matthew 1:2-16), is traced back to Abra- 
ham. ; Doubtless the necessity thoroughly to 


"establish the pedigree was the more important, 


since of this tribe (Genesis 49:10) was to come 
the ruling king of Israel, as well as the promised 
Messiah, and hence the minutiae of detail not 
given in other instances.—Genesis 38. 

51. While there are other portions of the Scriptures 
similar in character, can tt be said that the Bible any- 
where countenances impurity? 

There may be similar or different reasons for 
other historie facts recorded in the Bible, of 


which by and by we may see the utility, whieh, . 


were it not a history, but simply a treatise on 
morals, might without detriment be omitted; 
though no one can reasonahly say that the 
Bible anywhere countenances impurity. It is 
well,,furthermore. to remember that the same 
facts rifay be more or Jess delicately stated in 
any lanemage: and that while the translators 
of the Bible were, rightly, too conscientious to 
omit any of the record, vet they lived in a day 
less partiqular, in the choice of refined expres- 


is than ours; and the same may he surmised 
: of the earf¥ Bible times and habits of expres- 
‘ 8 


ion. Certainly the most fastidious can find no 
objection on this score to any expression of 


the New Testament. 


that a jot or tittle must not,be altered—thus — 
giving assurance of the purity of the text. .. 
53. How does the Genesis accownt of Creation coma; 
pare with accounts of creation by nations of our day, 
and what ts the reasonable conclusion respecting Moses »: 
ag its author? Bene ae 
These writings of Moses contain the only 
credible history extant of the epoch whick it 
traverses. Chinese history affects to begin: at 
creation, telling how God went out on the water 
in a skiff. and taking in His hand a lump: of 
earth, cast it into the water, That lump of earth, 
it claims, heecame this world, ete. But the entire 
story is so devoid of reason that the merest - 
child of intelligence would not be deceived: by 
it. On the contrary. the account given in Genesis . © 
starts with the reasonable assumption that @ 
God, a Creator, an intelligent First Case, 
already existed. It treats not of God’s having ~~ 
a beginning, but of ITis work and of its begin- |. 
ning and its systeinatic, orderly progress—“In — 
the hezinning God ercated the heavens and the © 
earth’, : 
Then, stepping over the origin of the earth 
without detail or explanation, the narrative: of 
the six davs [epochs] of preparing it for man 
proceeds. That account is substantially cor- 
roborated by the accumulating light of science 
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for four thousand vears; hence it is far more 
reasonable to accept the claim that its author, 
Moses, was divinely inspired, than to assume 
that the intelligence of one man was superior to 
the combined ‘intelligence and research of the 


rest in three thousand years since, aided by- 


modern implements and millions of money. 

34, What can be xuid in general about the laws of 
Moses? 

Look next at the system of laws laid down 
in these writings. They certainly were without 
an equal, either in their day or since, until this 
twentieth century; and the laws of this century 
are based upon the principles laid down in the 
Mosaic Taw, and framed in the main by men 
who acknow ledged the Mosaic Law as of divine 
origin. 

55. What is the “Decalogue” : ? Forw ia purpose were 
the Ten Commandments given, and how were they epito- 

mized hy Jesus? 

The Decalogue is a brief synopsis of the 
whole law. Those Ten Commandments enjoin 
a code of worship and morals that must strike 
every student as remarkable; and if never 
before known, and now found among the ruins 
and relies of Greece, or Rome, or Babylon 
(nations which have risen and fallen again, 
long since those laws were given), they would 
be regarded as marvelous if not supernatural. 
But familiarity with them and their claims has 
begotten measurable indifference, so that their 
real greatness is unnoticed except by the few. 
True, thoce commandments do not teach of 
Christ; but they were. given, net to Christians, 
but to Hebrews; not to teach faith in a ransom, 
but to convince men of their sinful state, and 
need of a ransom. And the substance of those 
commandments was grandly epitomized by the 
illustrious founder of Chr‘stianity, in the words, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all the 
mind, and with all thy strength” and “Thou shalt 
love. thy neighbor as thyself". — Mark 12:20, 31. 


aR ebas GOVERNMENT DIFPERENT FROM ANY 
BEFORE OR SINCE 

ABL What were the peeatiaeiiics af the government 
established by Moses? Did this errancemoent give o.1- 
porbau ty fur the i testhaod fa lees eon the peaple, 

The eovern PReat instituted hy Moses diffe a 
from all others, ancient and modern, in that it 
claimed to be that of the Creator Tlimself, and 
the people were held aecountable to Tin: their 


daws and institutions, civil and religious, claimed 








to emanate from God, and, as we shall presently = 
see, Were in perfect harmony with what reason’. : 
teaches us to he God’s character. The Taber- 
nacle, in the center of the camp, had in its. 

“Most Holy’ apartment a manifestation of 
SJehovah’s presence as their King, whence by - 
supernatural means they received instruction for + 
the proper administration of their affairs as-a:. - 
nation. An order of priests was established, 
which had eomplete charge of the Tabernacle, ° 'f 
and through them alone access and communion: : 
with Jehovah was permitted. re 

The first thought of some in this connection: 
would perhaps be,“Ah! there we have the object . 
of their organization; with them, as with other 
nations, the priests ruled the people, imposing - 
upon their credulity and exciting their fears: 
for their own honor and profit’. But hold; 
friend; let us not too hastily assume anything. 
Where there is such good opportunity for test- 
ing this matter by the facts, it would not be. ° 
reasonable to jump to conclusions without the» 
facts. The unanswerable evidences are contrary 
to such suppositions. The rights and the privi- 
leges of the priests were limited; they were - ; 
given no civil power whatever, "and “wholly” o 
lacked opportunity for using their office’ to: 
impose upon the rights or consciences of the. - 
people; and this arrangement was made by _ 
Moses, a meniber of the priestly line. 

57. Who was the chief one in authority under this. 
government? Was Israel's government a democracy: or 
a theocracy? 

As God’s representative in bringing Israel out 
of Egyptian bondage, the force of circumstances 
had centralized the government in his hand,. 
and made the meek Moses an autocrat in power 
and authority, though from the meekness of 
his disposition he was in fact the overworked 
servant of the people, whose very life was being 
exhausted by the onerous cares of his position. 
aAt-this juncture a civil government was estab- 
lished, which was virtually a democracy. Let 
ux not be misunderstood; regarded as unbetiev- 
ers would esteem it, Israel’s government was a 
democracy, but regarded in the light of its own 
claims, it was a theocracy, #./e., a divine govern- 
menttfor the laws given by God, through Moses, 
permitted of no amendments; they must neither 
add to nor take from their code of laws. Thus 
seon, Tsracl’s government was different from 
anv other civil government, either before or 
since.—Num. 16, 17, 24-30; Deut. 1:15. 
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UVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


One question for each day is provided by this journal. 
will find it interesting and helpful to huve the child tuke up the 
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The parent 


queztion each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, thus developing a knowledge of the 
Bible and learning where to find in it the information which ts desired. 





1. What was the object of Christ’s first advent? 


Answer: “To seek and to save that which was lost.” 


* —Luke 19: 10. 


2. What was “lost” by Adam’s disobedience? 

Answer: Life.—Genesis 2:17. 

8. Was Adam’s life perfect—that is, without an 
ache or a pain? : 

Answer: It was “very good’ in God’s sight and 
therefore perfect.—Genesis 1: 31. 

4. Would Adam have lived forever had he not 
disobeyed? 

Answer: Yes; on account of his disobedience he was 
driven from Eden, “lest he should cat of the tree of life 
and live forever”. Genesis 3:22, 23. °° ~ 
5. How did God prevent Adam from eating of 

the tree of life and living forever? 

Answer: He placed angels at the gate of the garden 
with a “flaming sword”. ~—Genesis 3: 24. 


6. Did “sorrow” begin as soon as Adam dis- 
obeyed? 
Answer: “Yes. See Genesis 3:17. 


7. Was it to be hard work after that for Adam 
to earn his daily bread? 
Answer: Yes; it would make him “sweat”.— Genesis 
3:19, 


THE REFORMER 


Al grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
I saw a Strong One, in his wruth, 

Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 


The Church, beneath ‘her trembling dome, 
Exsuyed in vain her ghostly charm; 

Wenlth shook within his gilded home 
With strunge alarm. 


Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Before the sunlizht bursting in; 
Sioth drew her pillow o'er ber head 

‘fo drown the din, 


“Spare,” Art implored, “yon holy pile; 
That grand, old time-worn turret spare. 
Meek Reverence, kneeling in rhe aiste, 
Cried out, “Forbear!” 


"Gray -hearded Use. who, deaf and blind, 
Groped tor his old aecustumed stone, 

Laced on dis statl aud wept to find 
tin seat v’errhrown. 


” 


Young Remance raised his dreamy eyes, 
Cverhtitu with paly locks of zold-— 
“Wha mite.” he asked in sad surprise, 

“The fair tthe old?” 


Re i ane tle Srrasg One's srroke, 
Yet onenver tfashed lis iaxle’s gleam, 
Shuddering and siek of heart I woke, 
As from on dreanw 





8. Did Adam actually die? 

Answer: Yes. See Genesis 5: 5. 

9. Had God told him he would actually die, if he- 
disobeyed? 

Answer: Yes; God told Adam that he would “surely 
die”.—-Genesis 2: MY. = 
10. How long a day did God mean when He. told . 

Adam he would die in the day he Aisobemend 

Answer: A thousand-year day.—2 Peter 3:8. 

11. Did God tell Adam he would go to heat en it 
he obeyed? 

a No. 

Dad God tell him he would go to torment’ yf 
te disobeyed? 

Answer: No. See again Genesis 2:17. 

13. What else did Adam lose besides perfect life 
and the happiness that comes from a perfect 
life? 

Answer: Fe lost his “dominion”, or power over all 
the lower animals.—-Genesis 1: 26. 


14. Was anything elxe lost by Adam’s ‘disabex 


dience? 


Answer: Yes; he lost his perfect home. 


See Genesis : 
2:8, 9; 3: 23, es 


T looked: aside the dust-cloud rolled— 
The Waster seemed the Builder, too; 
Up springing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 


‘Twas bat the ruin of the bad— 
The wasting of the wrong aod ill; 

Whote’er of zood the old time had 
Was living still. 


Calm grew the brows of him I teacedi 
The frown which awed meé passed away, 
Ani left behind a smile which cheered 
Like breaking day. 


Grown wiser fer the lesson given, 
1 fear no longer; for I know 

That where the share Is deepest driven 
The best fruits grow. 


The cutworn rite, the old abuse, 

The pious fraud transparent crown, 
The good held captive in the use 

Of wrong ulone— 


These wait their doom, from that great law 
Which makes the pust time serve totlaiy ; 

And fresher fife che world shalt draw 
From their deeay. 


Gedo werks in all chings: all ohey 
His first preputsion from the niche, 
Wake thou and warch!—the world is gray 
With merning licht. 
By Johu Greenleaf Whittier. 
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“The Golden Age~ 


“‘The Finished Mystery:’’ Nearly everyone knows something about this famous 
work which explains every verse of the Bible propheci:s of Revelation and Ezekiel 
and which throws a flood of light upon the conditions now prevalent in the world. 


This book was made doubly famous by the fact 
that its publishers, seven Christian men, were 
each sentenced to eighty years imprisonment 
under the so-called Espionage Act. Later they 
were released, their judgments being reversed. 


**Millions Now Living Will Never Die:’’ 


It was not the object of this work to interfere 
with the Government; for it was written before 
this country entered the war. Its object was 
and is to explain prophecies which bear on the 
troublous affairs of this present hour. 


This is the marrow of the message of hope now 


due to a war-weary and revolution-racked world. Everlasting human life on a perfect earth! 


A most serious proclumatien built on Bible facts, 
as abundantly set ferth on the pages of this 
remarkable little work: showing that we are even 
now living in the end of the age, and in the “time 
of trouble, such as was nor since there was a 
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nation.” shoeken of by Jesus In his grent prophecy 
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Mk TWAIN wanted the Brazilians to as- 


sert in their declaration of independence: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all monarchs are usurpers, and descendants of 
usurpers”. Mark was a little rough in his com- 
ments on what he was wont to call “the king 
business”; but he was only a little in advance 
of the whole world, which has now arrived at 
about the same point of view. Indeed, one of 
Europe’s fallen monarchs is credited with hav- 
ing himself made the statement within the past 
few months; “The pickings in the king business 
are rather lean just now”. And another said: 
“Royalty is played out”. : 

Because of their extravagant training, or lack 
of training, the lot of many of the princes and 
princesses that have been cast off within the 
past few years has been uncommonly hard. For 
instance, it has been the custom of royalty to 
chanve al] the undergarments each time a cos- 
tume is changed. This makes the wash bills 
enaqrmous, and it takes time for the light to 
dawn upon them that this form of cleanliness, 
while agreeable and hygienic, is also expensive. 

The condition of the princesses is especially 
difficult. They cannot secure positions as govern- 
esses, because parents fear to have habits of 
extravagance taught to their children in these 
parlous times. A very few have been able to 
secure employment as singers, trained nurses 
and saleswomen, but many have come down to 
taking*employment in cheap restaurants. They 
cannot get positions in the hest restaurants; for 
these are usually filled by men. A restaurant in 
Zurich, Switzerland, has become famous because 
of the nuraber, of princesses it employs. 

4et us take 4 little look at royalty in all parts 
of the worl&, beginning with America and trav- 
elling eastward. The only royalty of America, 
aside from the untitled antoeracy of wealth and 
politics, consists of the American girls who have 
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married European titles. The World War, with 
its repudiation of royalty and confiscation of 
estates, sent great numbers of these scurrying 
back to the United States, some of them ‘it 
hurried efforts to rescue their property fromy 
the hands of the alien property custodian. ° >" 

Portugal parted with her king some yeare 


ago. Ex-King Manuel is living in London. The . 


actress who caused his downfall confessed be- 
fore her death that a mere friendly and trivial 
compliment upon her acting, paid to her by the 
king in a Paris restaurant, was used by a clever. 
press-agent to get her name on the front pages 


of the newspapers. She made a fortune by this 


ruse, but Manuel lost a kingdom and has nevér 
been able to get it back. Hs 
Spain has a king, Alfonso, who has public) 


- made the statement that he would prefer to have © 


Spain a republic and to be its first president 
than to hold his present position. If he made 
this statement in order to keep up with thé 
trend of popular sentiment, it nevertheless 
shows that he is a progressive man, gifted ‘with 
vision. In the early part of the year he dis: 
pensed with the usual festivities commemorat- 
ing his: name-day, explaining that he did not 
desire any display of luxury during these times 
of unrest. , 

The Prince of Asturias, heir to the Spanish 
throne, has been trained for a place as a common 
soldier in one of the regiments, rising at reveille 
and going through all the drill required of other 
soldiers. No doubt this has also had a calming 
effect upon the people. 

During the war Alfonso showed himself a 
good deal of a man. He wanted to join the 
French army, but was forbidden to do so by 
his Prime Minister. He intervened personally 
with Germany in behalf of 125,000 French and 
Belgian trocps, 2,000 British and 6,000 Ttalian 
troops, obtained pardons for 19 persons con- 
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’ restayrant, in Chambers Street, New York City, _ It is said that in June last, twenty-seven of | 


" father was of the Spanish nobility, her maternal 10 percent over the $250 a year and board which. 
- grandfather was William Kirkpatrick, United they were then receiving. The fever for more 
‘States Consul at Malaga. At thirteen, she was ™oney spread to the king’s estate in Scotland, 


-exeept Victoria of England, would have any- to guests, the champagne being kept for the. ”. 


was wildly clamoring for her life. Queen Mary is doing what she can to help’ 


" years. Out of her fortune of $30,000,000, the $1,700 that her June court-gown would have 
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“coined to death and secured repatriation-of this as expense of the royal establishment, so - 
70.000 civilians and 20,000 mutilated prisoners. that he does not handle but a fourth of the total 

ee =e . : amount, and much of the remainder goes to pay 
Last of French Royalty : the 112 servants that are on his personal payroll. 
INHE last of the French royalty died recently It takes eight servants to wait on the king’s 
T —the Empress Eugenie, bride of Napoleon table, one of whom devotes his exclusive atten- 
the Third. Before Napoleon won his crown by tion to the king himself. British custom makes - - = 
the wholesale butchery of unarmed citizens in -it almost law that there be no reduction in the 3 
the streets of Paris, he was waiter ina French number of these servants. : 


wherg patrons of the restaurant used to laugh the attendants threatened to strike unless given 
at hig claims that he would yet be ruler of the. double pay for work performed after midnight, 
French neople. ; and that in July forty housemaids actually left 

Although Engenie Countess de Montijo’s their positions because refused an increase: ef 


left penniless, on the death of her father, but Where the employés requested a reduction ir. 
grew to be one of the most beautiful women of hours from ten to eight and a raise in wages 
her time, and her suecess in captivating men to $15 weekly, and were told to quit. ae Oe 
eaused her to be banished from Spain by the _ The high cost of living is pinching the king 
Queen Isabella. It was this that took her to Jn February he was obliged to sacrifice $15,000 , 
London, where she met Napoleon. worth of war bonds in order to pay his running... © 

After Eugenie had become the empress of expenses. In April he cut his champagne order: | 
the French none of the other queens of Europe, im half. Cheaper wines are now being serve® ..-. 


thing to do with her; but in a short fime she Toyal family. The king is having so many’. “4 
became the ruler of the fashions of half the demands upon his benevolence by the ruined. 
world. It was she that pushed France into the nobility of Europe that he is now renting out. 
war with Germany in 1870; and when, to her~ five-room apartments in the St. James palace - . 
infinite surprise, the French lost the war and for $41 per month, and three-room flats for Ss a 
Napoleon was captured, she disguised herself per month. The rent includes breakfast, and. . 
and fled again to England througs a crowd that full meals can be had at $3 per day. . 2c 


Engenie lived as an exile in England for fifty keep down expenses. She saved $500 out of the’ 


sum of $500,000 went to the construction of the cost, by having the gown finished by her own 
Benedictine Abbey in the little village in Eng- dressmaker. Like other people, she sometinies 
land where she is buried. A good share of the makes mistakes. She recently deducted $4 from 
remainder went to her goddaughter, Queen © hat bill, declaring that it was an improper 
Victoria of Spain. Eugenie died at the age of charge, and a Bond street milliner sued her for 


94, while on a visit to her old home in Spain. the $4. The queen probably paid it rather than 


Her anly son was killed in the Zulu war. go on the witness stand. : 
oe ; ; Queen Mary is said to have taken to cigaret 
Royalty in England smoking. This may not be true; for we do not 


NGLAND understands the royalty business guarantee the accuracy of what we see in the 
better than any other country. There is no papers. She is also said to have issued an order 
Hohenzollern “Me und Gott” foolishness in Eng- that her guests at the Ascot races shall not play’ 
land. The‘king is merely a living emblem of ecards during the week they are playing the 
British power; but although his duties are races. This seems reasonable. The only daugh- 
chiefly social he has his difficulties to face, also. ter, Princess Mary, has been found paying 
The king’s salary is fixed at $2,350,000 a year; secret visits to motion-picture shows. Every- 
but $1,300,000 is immediately charged against . body seems to be getting democratic. Probably 
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the press-agent arranged it that way; for if 
other businesses find it profitable’ to employ 
press-agents why should the king business be 
an exception? 


David, Prince of Wales 
At reports seem to indicate that the English 
Crown Prince is a simple, sensible, unaffect- 
ed, democratic and agreeable young man, and 
a trifle shy. Born in 1894, he delighted his 
parents, when they set sail for a tour of India, 
by making the volunteer proposition, “I will 
look after them all”—the “all” being his little 
sister and his four little brothers. 

During the war he was constantly under shell- 
fire for four years, lived on the same rations as 
the other soldiers; and, though not allowed to 
go over the top, he did go with his company 
on three occasions to take over posts just after 
the enemy had been driven out of them. He 
was present at more than half of the major 
engagements of the war.. 

Just before he sailed for his American trip, 
Prince David refused to attend a farewell pri- 
vate dance given in his honor at Buckingham 
palace, because his list of personal friends was 
not invited. This act was virtually the dis- 


_ obedience of a royal command; for royal invi- 


tations are essentially commands. 

The prince is athletic, has done a great deal 
of flying, and usuatr goes between England 
and France by the air route. At Saskatoon, in 
Western Canada, he proved that he could mount 
an untamed broncho and hold his seat until the 
beast tired out. 

At Calgary, still further west, he began one 
day with a ten-mile run before breakfast, spent 
the morning in the saddle rounding up cattle, 
spent the afternoon tramping with a gun, took 
an automobile ride over a rough road, followed 
that with a railroad journey and then danced 
until the wee small hours of the morning. 

_in Canada he let the crowds do with 
him about as they pleased, shook hands with so 
many people that he contracted neuritis in his 
right hand and subsequently, while in the United 
States, was obliged to use his left hand. When 
in New Zéaland | he refused to ride on the roval 


-train while a strike was in progress, saying, 
“Until the people can pide I shall not ride, for. 


T am one of the people”. This offset to some 
extent the resolution of the Australian Workers’ 


_ Union opposing his visit to that country. 


semen ovecscasacere veces cuseensccsacesesenes7sees leteeeneneveneeenrarceenesene s45: cette creas seeewees: 


Out of a total appropriation of $126,000, the 


Canadian Government expended $101,790 on the — 


Prince of Wales’ visit. I"or the same trip the 
prince himself had been granted $125,000; but 


as he spent only $35,000 there was a profit of 
$90,000 which he was able to return to his royal .... 


dad, and which, no doubt, King George was glad 
to get. 

King Edward’s diary has been dcattesca. In 
1913 the Queen Mother was offered $250,000 for 
it, which she refused. The king’s will has not 


been carried out exactly as he requested. He ° 


left a collection of gold and silver plate valued - - 
at $10,000,000. This was. to be used by the | 
Dowager Queen Alexandra during her life and 


at her death to be divided among King George’s 
ebildren. The king found that she was selling 
off the plate and had already disposed of $150,- 
000 worth, whereupon he sent two servants and 
took possession of the vaults so that his royal 
Mamma could not get at the contents without 


his knowledge and consent. This is a hard world. 


England’s Lesser Royalties 
EY GLAND’S lesser royalties have ian 


‘obliged to dispose of many of their estates. | 


The Duke of Devonshire’s home will be turned — 
into a motion-picture palace. It will still retain | 
the name of Devonshire House, but the crystal ~ 


staircase of the old house is the only feature 
that will remain in the new. 

One-third of Scotland has éhanged hands, and: 
one-fifth of England. The average price has 
been about $120 per acre, but in. one place a 
450-acre farm on the edge of a cotion-mill dis- 
trict sold for the record price of $850 per acre. 
A square mile in the center of the city of Hud- 
dersfield was secured for its inhabitants for 
$7,500,000. 

Germany and Denmark, on poorer ep weil, pro- 
duce twice as much per acre as is produced in 
Britain. One reason for this is that much of the 
land in England has been held on yearly lease:s 
and nobody would put much, fertilizer into the 
ground, or work it to the limit, when there was 
a possibility of being sent off the land ina year. 


Swedish, Danish and Belgian Royalty. _ 
HE government has introduced a bill in 
Sweden amending the old law which forbade 

Swedish princes and princésses to wed any onc 


not of royal blood. The old walls are breaking — 


down ; they cannot be rebuilt. 
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In Denmark, a year ago, a bill was presented 
taking from the king the power to declare war. 
In April he came near losing his office altogether. 
For two or three days—the palace was sur- 


rounded by howling mobs, erying out, “Down . 


with the king!” The crowd was forbidden to 
enter the royal square; but a sudden display of 
red flags frightened the. horses of the police, 
and in a moment the square was filled with a 
mob of surging thousands. - 

King Albert of Belgium commended himself 
to the whole world for his resolute stand against 


_the i inyasion of his country by Germany. When 


he visited this country a year ago the mayor 
of Milwaukee refused to invite him to visit the 
city on the general principle that he had no use 
for kings. For some other reason the king him- 
self refused to visit Chicago, but did visit 
Springfield, the capital of the same state. Illinois 
was one of the largest contributors to the Bel- 
gian relief fund; and Wisconsin contributed a 
larger number of volunteers for the World War, 
in proportion to its population, than any other 
stateim the Union. _ 

The Belgian king visited Boston, Buffalo, 
Davenport, Minneapolis, Spokane, Portland, 


. San Franciseo, Los Angeles, Albuquerque, Kan. 


sas City, Omaha, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pitts- 


: burgh, Philadelphia and Washington all in 


nineteen days, and anybody who has ever visited 
the same towns knows that it was a hard ride 
to take in that time. 


German Kings and Kinglets 
ON reason why most of the former nobility 
of Germany are in Switzerland is that it 
was the easiest country to reach and enter when 
the German militaristic system broke down. The 
Prince of Lippe-Detmold is there, the grand 
duke of Hesse, the grand duchess of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin and the former king of Bavaria. 
The latter, Ludwig the Third, who recently cele- 
brated his.seventy-fifth birthday, says that he 
is having the best time of his life; and without 
doubt he tells the truth. He is living at Tizera, 
in an old eal house, half convent and half 
fortress, with only one retainer, an old Bavarian 
general, and spends much time studying botany. 
The Germin Crown Prince is in Holland, to 
stay. The Dutch government has bought for ‘his 
use the parsonage on the island of Wieringen. 
The German Kaiser is also in Holland to stay, 


_ the Allies having “accepted” the Dutch govern- 
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winete offer to keep a strict watch over him 
so that he shall never again become a menace 
to the peace of Europe. The Dutch refused to 
give him up, so the only thing the Allies could 
do was to “accept”. 


For a year and a half the eeat was the. 


guest of the von Bentinck family at Amerongen. 
Last Fall, however, he purchased an estate of 
sixty acres, including the House of Doorn, hav- 
ing twelve rooms besides servants quarters. 
During the winter the house was made over, 
and on May fifteenth the Kaiser removed to it. 


The Kaiserin was so affected at moving from ~ 


Amerongen that she almost died from heart 
failure. 

When the Kaiser moved into the House of 
Doorn he at once raised the salary of the gard- 
ener forty centsa week. Dr. Foerstner. his family, 
physician, had to leave him and return to Berlin, 


because he could not live on the meager salary . 


paid him. The Kaiser has sold many of his 
household furnishings and is now seeking a 
market for his two yachts, estimated as worth 
about $300,000 each. One of these is said to be 
the fastest vessel of its size afloat. 


The Kaiser is writing a history of the World | 


War which will be principally a history of him- 
self. He no longer has his mustache trained in 


-a warlike manner, has discarded, his uniforms, — . 
has grown a beard, and allows his hair to grow 


to a good length instead of having it cut in 
precise military style. 

The Kaiser’s great-great-grandmmother was a 
French woman, Eleonore d’Olbreuse; and his 
mother was the oldest daughter and the oldest 
child of Queen Victoria of England. He claimed 
the right to the English throne and hoped to 
win it as another William the Conqueror. 


Austria, Hungary and Montenegro 


PV JosEry, the aged emperor of Austria- — 
Hungary, is claimed by some to have com-- 


mitted suicide by hanging at 10:30 on the mom- 
ing of November 21, 1916. The truth of this 
cannot be proven yet. The official report, possi- 
bly shaped by reasons of state, is that death 
was due to natural causes and occurred at nine 
o’clock in the evening of the same day. 
Francis Joseph was succeeded by Karl. or 
Charles, once referred to during the war, in a 
German military announcement, as “his-apos- 
tolic majesty’. Shortly after the close of the 


war Karl left Austria for Switzerland, where | 
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he has two valnable estates, the pestis of 
Wartegg and a mansion on the shore of Lake 
Geneva. He has five children, one of whom was 
born after the family had arrived in Switzer- 


Jand- Karl spends most of his time hunting. 


Owing to depréciated exchange Karl’s income 
has been reduced from $3,500,000 a year to 
$750,000. An American paper offered him 
$500,000 for his reminiscences, but he would not 
accept. He asked the Allies whether he might 
live in Hungary, as he finds the cost of living 
in Switzerland very excessive; but the Allies 
would not permit it. He then asked permission 
to live in Prague, but the Czecho-Slovakians 
would not allow him to come. 

Eighty grand-dukes and grand-duchesses 
went into exile with the fall of the house of 
Hapsburg. <All the larger imperial palaces have 
been seized for public purposes. All members 
of the House of Hapsburg who would not re- 
nounce their claims and become loyal citizens 
of the Austrian Republic were expelled from the 
country and their estates confiscated. Austrian 
money has so depreciated that a fortune which 


. would have been equal to $250,000 before the 


war yeided when transmuted into Swiss cur- 
rency only $850. 

Early in the year Hungarian estates valued 
at $100,000 to $200,000 were being purchased by 
‘Americans, Englishmen and Frenchmen at 
$5,000 to $10,000. The crown of Hungary, used 
for eight hundred years in the crowning of 
monarchs, was put up at auction and sold to 
a profiteer for $20,000. Nicholas, ex-King of 


Montenegro, i is in exile at Neuilly, France. 


Italian and Greek Nobility 
YEAR ago King Victor eiiiadnal: one of 
the best. of modern kings, renounced all 
crown lands throughout Italy for the benefit of 
the peasantry, and announced that hereafter his 
own private property would be taxed the same 
as others. In December the Italians took away 
from the king the power to make war. Unpro- 
gressive kings are heing dethroned, and pro- 
gressive one are being tied so that they ean do 
no mischief henceforth. 

King Constantine of Greece was-removed by 
the Allies hecduse he was pro-German, and his 
eldest son‘was refused the succession for the 
same reason. With his queen, Sophia, Sister of 
the Kaiser, Constantine has heen in exile in 
Switzerland. The Kaiser has shut down on 
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Queen Sophia and will not let her have any 
money, aud so Constantine is having a hard 


time of it. In January he had a representative — 


in London trying to sell his crown, reputed to 
be worth $150,000. He has had to change to 
a cheaper hotel, his Ford is gone, he has no. 
carriage; and he walks up and down, melan- 
choly “and shabby, in constant fear of being 
assassinated. 

Upon Constantine’s expulsion from Greece, 
June 12, 1917, the Allies wished the crown upon 
his second son, Alexander, who in a brie? time ~ 
got himself into no end of trouble. A 
year ago he married a peasant girl, Helen 
Manos, daughter of Colonel Manos, head of the 
royal stables. Under existing Greek laws the 
girl could not be the queen because not of noble 
(?) birth. Public sentiment forced the young 
girl to flee to Paris for safety. 

Not long ago King Alexander secured per- 
mission of Venizelos, the Prime Minister, to 
visit his bride. He did so; and they were seen 
together in Paris, enjoying each other’s society 
to the utmost. Alexander thought he could fix 
it up with his mother, Sophia, but he did not 
know the Hohenzollerns; for when he attempted 
to introduce his wife her mother-in-law lunged 
at her with an umbrella and with such a.torrent 
of abuse that the young couple fled from her 
presence. It was believed that the Greek parlia- 
ment would probably pass a law enabling Alex- 
ander’s wife to become his queen, for the reason 
that Venizelos has said that it could matter 
little, because in fifty vears the king of England 
will be the only king left in Europe. Venizelos 
is more than right in that statement. 

King Alexander’s gallant fight for life, after 
having been bitten by a pet monkey, has enlisted 
the sympathies of the world. During his fatal 
illness his girl wife nursed him faithfully, 
with a devotion which is most commendable. 


Egypt, Roumania and Buigaria 
YEAR ago, in October, the Egyptian royal 
prince eloped with an Italian princess and 
attempted to escape to America. His income is 
#2,000,000 a year; and he thought it sufficient to 
maintain a family without his worrying over 
affairs of state. 

Crown Prince Charles, of Roumania, married 
in September, 1918, a Miss Zyzis Lambrino, 
renounced the erown and accepted a lower rank 
in the army. His parents forced him to separate 
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from his wife, but later he rejoined her, and 
then his parents forced a divorce. Meantime his 
wite has borne him a son and the Crown Prince 
has made two attempts at.suicide. His father 
and his mother, King Ferdinand and Queen 
Marie, expect to visit the United States next 
spring; but if their caliber is shown by the treat- 
ment they have accorded their son and his wife, 
they would better remain in Roumania, where 
they will be more appreciated. 

When the World War came to an end King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria fled first to Austria. 
There he was roused in the middle of the night 
and ordered to leave again. This he did, going 
this time to Germany. Neither the Swiss nor 
the Czecho-Slovakian government would grant 
him a place of refuge. 


Russian and Asiatic Nobility 
pour 12:30 in the morning of July, 1918, as 
the Czecho-Slovakian army was nearing 
Ekaterinburg, Siberia, where the Czar Nicholas 
and his family were then confined, the local com- 
missary,_one Jourowsky, or Youroffsky, or 
Kourovsky, as it is variously spelled in English, 
ordered the death of all the captives; and there 
followed one of the bloodiest deeds of history. 


The Czar and all the members of his entour- 


age, eleven in number, including his wife and all 
his children, were taken to the cellar and killed 
by rifle fire, hand grenades and bayonets. The 
bodies were placed in a metor truck, carried 
eighteen miles into the woods and burned to 
ashes. The ashes were thrown into an aban- 
doned mine shaft. 

Numerous effects of the family were recov- 
ered from residents of Ekaterinburg; and from 
the mine shaft were obtained some jewelry, 
identified as belonging to the royal family, frag- 
ments of their bodies, and splinters of the hand 
grenades used in the work of destruction. 
Twenty-eight men were put on trial for the 
murder. . 

Ttsis said that the beautiful crown jewels of 
Russia, in hiding since the overthrow of the 
Romanoffs, are now beginning to find their way 
into the London jewel market. This was the 
most valuable collection in Europe, estimated as 
worth $100.00,000, The most important gem in 
the collection, the Koh-i-tur, together with its 
companion gem in the British crown, the Koh-i- 
noor, once constituted the eves of the golden lion 
in front of the throne of the grand mogul at 
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Delhi, India. If the grand mogul had understood 


the eivitizing and Christianizing influences of 
modern explosives and poison gas he might have 
had these diamonds yet. : 

The crown of Catherine the Great, Russia’s 
principal diadem, was set with 2,536 diamonds. 
The eczarina was exceedingly fond of diamonds. 


When the Kerensky government took charge of ~ 
Russia and attempted to collect the crown 


jewels, the crowns and other royal parapher-. 


nalia were found, but the original jewels had all 
been removed and paste jewels substituted. I€ 
is not known who did this; bat it was a poor 
haul compared with what some of the profiteers 
in America have made during the war and 
since. We refer to the unprosecuted profiteers, 
still at liberty. ’ 

But three Romanoffs survived the massacre. 
One of these, Olga, age thirty-eight, the ex= 
Czar’s sister, was found by the Red Cross near 
Novotossiski, South Russia, where she was: 
living in rags in a box car. She was brought to 
Belgrade on a relief train, hatless, with worn- 


out shoes and empty purse, glad to take a plate-. - 


ful of hot soup from the food kitchen. 


In April of this year the yacht Ostara escaped — 
from Odessa with eleven members of the Rus- _ 


sian nobility on board. When they got as far. 
as the Roumanian coast, they were driven away 


by Roumanian guards, and the whole company: — - 


committed snicide. 
14,000,000 rubles in paper money, the entire 


company was found dead, the bodies floating in: 
Six. 


the water which half filled the cabins. 
Russian nohlewomen have recently drowned 
themselves in Lake Geneva, unable to earn an 
honorable living. © . 


In Helsingfors, Finland, a Russian aristocrat - 


earns a living by playing second violin in a 


restaurant; another bakes cakes at night which™ 


his wife sells during the day; another drives a 
drosky., earrying luggage and taking tips. 
Former society leaders in worn and faded finery 
which they cannot replace can be seen on the 
streets any day. . 
Constantinople has great numbersor Rilssian 


refugees, admirals without ships, generals — 


without soldiers, courtiers without courts. Some 
are living by rough work as porters. others 
upon the charity of the Allies, others upon the 
proceeds of their furs and gems, while these 


last. The Russian ruble is now so greatly deteri- 


Amid gold, jewels, and: 











we 





-” orated that the simplest dinner costs about six 


thousand rubles—formerly $3,000. 
Occasionally there is a ray of sunshine left for 
some of these unfortunates. One Russian prin- 


ae : ‘_eess who fied from Moscow married a Texan 


connected with the American relief expedition 


:- -and is now glad to be plain Mrs. Gillespie, of 


Houston, Texas. The estates of the Tolstoy 
famity were seized for use as a public institu- 
tion for the education of the people; but they 


. _ were placed in charge of the Tolstoy family, 


who. are invited to live there and to act as 
teachers, on the national payroll. 
Turkey has been divided up among the 


.. vietors, Persia has been seized by England, 


Cfiina has had no monarchs for a long time and 
the Emperor Yoshito of Japan has suffered a 
physical and mental collapse. When he recently 
appeared in public he was cheered, instead of 
being greeted with the reverence of absolute 
quiet, as hitherto. This is the first sign of disin- 
tegration, a sign that the Japs are putting the 
monarch on a par with themselves. The J apan- 
ese royal family is believed to be the oldest m 

. the world, reaching back to near the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

From the data here presented we think it 
clearly evident that all the kings of the world 
are making way for the great King, the true 
King, the Lord Jesus, “whose right it is” to 
reign. With His kingdom established, which 


- Wil] tese place soon, there will be a full end of 


the remnants of royalty still hanging on to their 
titles and their incomes; and in a little time 
thereafter the ancient worthies — Abraham, 
Joseph, David, Moses, Daniel, and all the other 
notables of the B.C. era—will be brought back 
from the dead and made “princes in all the 
earth”.—Psalm 45:16. 


Prohibition Misconceptions: 
rn. Eprror: Yonr article entitled “Prohibi- 
_tion at Work”, in your issue of May 12, 

while“good in some respects, is, on the whole, 

rather misleading. 

You say: “Grape culture languishes. as does 
that of the hop”. That is not the case in this 
state. I, have seen it stated by the Stockton 


By Frank Burnett 


" Record, a paper of perhaps the largest circula- 


.tion of afiv in the interior of California, that 
seventy dollars per ton is being offered for the 
coming crop of grapes. aml it is even thought 
that the price may go higher. In former times 
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per ton; and-I have even known the price to be 
so low that i in some districts they were not gath- 
ered at all Hops are now quoted at one dollar 
per pound. So these interests are not suffering - 
at aH, but are Prosperous. Barley, which is 
supposed to be used in the making ef beer, never 
was higher that I ean remember than during the 
last year. Therefore the liquor men’s direful 
predictions have failed to materialize. — 
Furthermore, you seem to think that the 


suecess of prohibition is due fo the efforts of the - 


orthodox churches in its behalf. While it is 
strictly true that they did take the lead in the 
agitation for prohibition, it was not due to their 
superior leadership, or to their influence alone. 
The church people ate greatly in the minority 
m this state, m both numbers and influence. The 
voters who made prohibition a fact, were, as far 
as I have observed, for the most part outside of 
any religious organization. A great many of 
them were dissatisfied with what the preachers — 


were giving ont in their campaigns for prohibi- ° 
These complaints became so numerous” - 


tion. 
that I_wrote twice to the headquarters of the 
Anti-Saloon League requesting them to be more’ 
practical and to place their arguments more on | 
economic grounds. 

Therefore I believe that the success of prohi- 
bition was rather in spite of the church eader- 
ship than as a resait of it. Looked at from a 
material point of view it seems far more reason- 
able to suppose that the “cry” law won because 
the great mass of the people, seeing the evils 
growing out of the saloon, so obvious to all, 
voted it out regardless of religion or their own 
personal habits in regard to liquor. 

However, in accounting for the downfall of 
the liquor traffie is there not a higher reason 


than any that is usually given? It is said: © 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men”. I take 
the position it was due to the faet that the “due 
time” had arrived for the liquor traffic to go. 
Like Napoleon in his last defeat, it had made too 
many orphans, 
children. gained great political power aad thus 
came athwart the path of human progress, and 
in doing this came in conflict with the divine 
Power of the Universe, and hence its Waterloo. 
We may well believe that the benefits of prohi- 


bition already experienced, so well set forth in’ 


your article, indicate the near approach of a 
Golden Age, “long foretold by seers and sages”. 


grapes sold from about ten to twenty-two dollars 2 





robbed too many-women and | 





: 
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Petty Frauds and Their Deteczion 


No merely do Americans have to keep them- 
selves set in battle array against the 
brood of giant corporate enemies exacting huge 
but invisible taxation in the form of company 
profits, but against the little sneak thief of the 
retail dealer galvanized to activity by the bold- 
ness of his big brother in crime. Where the 
criminal of great wealth steals by thousands or 
millions, or tens of millions of dollars, the tiny 
weasel of business gets his a little at a time, by 
pennies, nickels or dimes. It is a pity that the 
river of trade should be polluted with the slimy 
trickles of petty fraud, but it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to escape under present conditions. 

Each person must be his own inspector of 
weights and measures, or continually suffer loss. 
He should see that all scales rest at the zero 
point without load, and must practise quick and 
accurate reading of scales. If there is any 
question as to correct weight, an honest dealer 
welcomes reweighing without protest or discus- 
sion. 

Seales are “fixed” in a variety of ways. Meat 
dealers commonly use a flat-pan seale suspended 
from above with a dial indicator. A dishonest 
dealer may hang a lock or weight of several 
ounces in such a manner that the added weight 
goes into the price of every purchase weighed. 
This fraud may he known by the fact that the 
seale will not rest at zero. 

Computing scales are made to weigh falsely 
- by adjusting them out of the level position. The 
indicator should rest at zero; but when out of 
level it may register several ounces too much on 
every article weighed. The customer should see 
whether the indicator hand rests at zero. 

The iceman gets an excess profit by stretching 
his spiral-spring seale, until the spring is weak- 
ened, thus enabling him to obtain payment for 
several pounds more ice than he sells. This 
fault is ascertainable by observing whether the 
scale fegisters zero when at rest. 

In the equal halance scale, where merchandise 
in a tin scoop is halanced by weights, a rubber 
may connect the merchandise end of the scale 
with the;hase of the scale, making the merchan- 
dise seem to Weigh too much. Springs of various 
kinds, ortoncealed weights, or the out-of-level 
Position of the scale, may increase the buyer’s 
already hich cost of living. His self-protection 
lies in seeing that thé scale balances freely. 


When faulty measures are used customers are 4 


fooled in buying liquids, as follows: 

Measures bent, and dented, bottom cupped, 
measure leaky, syrup, oil, ete., caked on side or 
bottom, false bottom or side, or too short. 

Liquid measures are falsely used for dry 
measures. Nursing bottles and glass graduates . 
are wrongly graduated, and should be compared 
with standards at drug stores or local office of 
weights and measures, 

Every dry weasure should be looked over-. 
The bottom may he reduced in diameter and the 
sides relapped. This can be detected by the 
poor nailing. 

Buyers can save money by observing the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

Save a penny: by refusing to accept weight of 
paper and parchment with cheese; by deman?- 
ing a full quart of milk; by insisting on full. 
weight in the loaf of bread; by watching the man 
pump gasoline into the automobile. : 

Save two pennies: by demanding fall weight 
for onions, ete. 

Save a nickel: by demanding a full quart of 
berries; by not paying for w eight of tray with 
the butter; by watching the iceman weigh the 
ice; by buying by the pound or the quart, not by 
the box or measure; by insisting on 15 pounds 
to the peck of potatoes. 

Save a dime: By watching the meat man 
weigh the poultry; by refusing to accept coal 
bags not filled to the top; by buying a “pound” 
of candy, not a “box”. 

Inaccurate linear measures defraud as fol-. 
lows: Yard-sticks are bent, warped or worn; 
advertising yard-sticks may he long or short by 
as much as half an inch; cloth tapes are inaccur- 
ately divided or are ‘stretched or shrunken. 
Dealers should use steel tapes, and save losses 
for themselves or their customers. 

It helps the high cost of living, if milk bottles 
are examined as to capacity; if the coal-man 
delivers 20 has to the ton, and fills up his coal 
bags, or empties all the coal in vour load: if 
purchases are made in definite quantities, as 
pounds, bushels, harrels, quarts, ete.; if buying 
in small quantities is avoided when possible; if 
purchases are not made bv the “can”, “pail”, 
“basket”, or “box”; if the housewife equips her- 
self with kitchen weights and a measure outfit to 
check all purchases; if false ormmisleading state- 














ments in advertisements and other delinquen- 
cies are promptly reported in detail to the local 
or state burean of weights and measures. 

The day of petty fraud and swindling the 
common people is about over, nor will the bene- 
fieiaries of such deceit be able to carry over 


their ill-gotten gains into the impending Golden 
- Age. For of that time it is written: “My princes 


[great men, profiteers] shall no more oppress 
my people. Thus saith the Lord God, Let it 
suffice you, O princes [great ones] of Israel 


ie [so-called Christendom]: remove violence and 
- spoil [exploitation], and execute judgment and 


justice, take away your exactions from my 
people, saith the Lord God. Ye shall have just 
balances, and a just ephah, and a just bath” 
(measures of capacity).—Ezekiel 45:8-10. — 


Wool Production: 3y H. BE. Cofcy 


OOL has for thousands of years been used 
_for clothing, Most wool comes from the 
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general eonclusion is that better results obtain 
by leaving the fleece unwashed. Since the 
coarse wool shrinks 30 percent when seoured, 
and the fine wool 50 percent, it ean be easily 


seen that an enormous saving in transportation | 


charges could be effected by installing seouring 
plants near the centers of produetion. - 


Not all of the shrinkage, however, is waste. - 


A good percentage of potash salts is obtained, : 


and these are valuable ingredients of eommer-._ 
Another valnable by-product: - 


cial fertilizers. 
removed in seouring is the natural wool-fat;’ 
called lanoline”. This substance is extensively: 
used by dairymen for sore and chapped udder,’ 
and is valuable, too, in treating eracked hoofs.’ 
The labor of shearing has been greatly redueed' 
by mechanical shears, and it is now possible for- 
a skilled laborer to shear from 100 to 200 head’ 
of sheep per day. ep! 


Each fleece, as it is removed from the sheep,” 


is tied separately and placed in the baling 





i 
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machine or wool sack. The sack in common use’ - } 


baek of the sheep; and in the United States, the 
Se ee ayy - tant be wnailerto hold trone two wandeed to Gites set: 


Western grazing regions produce the largest 
quantities. Small flocks of sheep, however, may 
be seen on many of the farms in the East, and 


. their presence is said to increase the fertility 


and productiveness of the soil. There are three 
principal grades of wool produced; coarse, 
medium and fine. The coarse wools are pro- 
dueed by the mutton breeds of sheep, such as 
Shropshire, Southdown, Hampshire, ete. The 
fine wools are produced by the French and 
American merino. Medium wool is produced by 
a crossing of the mutton and the merino breeds. 

The coarse wool was in the greatest demand 
during the war and brought the highest prices. 
This was on account of the large quantities of 
this grade consumed by the Government in the 


“manufacture of army uniforms and blankets. 


Now the fine wools are bringing the top prices; 
for they are in greater demand for worsted and 
fine woolen manufactures. Merino sheep are 
bred..for wool production, and are the best 
adaptett to range conditions. bceanse they stand 
exposure and flock well together. The mutton 
breeds. as the term implies, are bred with 
mutton qualities uppermost in mind, and their 
fleece is given only secondary consideration. 
The fleece Is removed from the sheep once 
each vear, the average weight of each fleece 
being about six pounds. Whether or not sheep 
shorld have their fleece washed before shearing 


__/ has been a mach debated question, but now the 


hundred fleeces. After sacking or baling the° 
wool must be hanled to market and in South 
America this often means a journey of fifty: 


miles or more. When marketed, the wool may: | 


bring the producer fifty or sixty cents per: 
pound. . Shs 


Before the World War there was just one”. 


woolen mill in the Enited States that made np’ 


wool on shares. It was possible to get a first” 


class pair of woolen blankets weighing seven 
pounds for fourteen pounds of scoured wool It. 
would take Jess than this amount of wool to: 
obtain the material for a fine dress suit; and im 
Texas the cost for tailoring was ten. dollars.. 


Now this mill no longer deals with the consumer;.- - 


for it finds other avenues of trade more profit-.: 
able. The price for a suit, which could be made . 


from ten or twelve pounds of wool in the grease, :: 


now ranges from sixty dollars up. ia 

There is something radically wrong with our. 
present system; it is based on selfishness. The 
great labor-saving machinery and methods of 
our day should be for the benefit of all. Eaeh 


should enjoy in eqnity the fruits of his own . 


Jahor. But this cannot be until man learns the. 
futility of his own efforts to bring about right- 
eousness. “Man’s extremity will he God’s op- 
portunity’: and so it is written: “The desire of . 
all nations shall come”—the long-looked-for 
Golden Age.—Haggai 2:7. 
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The Glories of Sunlight: 


OME —let us give heed for a little while to 

that which is such a common thing in nature, 
to that which enters incessantly into our daily 
activities and which so often causes our hearts 
to throb with gladness, as it lends lustre to all 
we see and touch, to that glorious gift of our 
benevolent Creator which men call suNLIcHT. 

No matter how sunlight may be regarded we 
are conscious of the fact that all animate crea- 
tion in connection with this sphere is dependent 
upon the daily bath of these precious rays; and 
if we could conceive of a complete cutting off of 
this suffusing radiance, we know that all things 
breathing would soon cease to exist; for sun- 


light is the prime essential for perception, ~ 


warmth, growth and health of plant and animal 
life. We agree therefore with the words of the 
-wise man (Ecclesiastes 11:7): “Truly light is 
sweet, and a pleasant thing it is to behold the 
sun”. 

This element is so fundamental that ‘all good 
gifts around us’ are dependent upon it for their 
own continued existence. The very earth began 
its course under the benign influences of some 
form of light. “Ler THERE BE LIGHT” was the 
initial divine command. Then command fol- 
lowed command till the earth, once dark and 
‘without form and void,’ moved upon its axis, 
carrying with it countless creatures, small and 
great, in which was the ‘breath of life’. 


When the sun disappears at the close of the 
day and consigns us to darkness, we console 
ourselves for its absence as best we can, and 
adopt such expedients for thé supply of light 
as ingenuity can devise. Howbeit night is 
always a time of gloom, and sometimes of dread, 
notwithstanding we know the sun will soon re- 
appear. But should the bright orb forsake us 
for a few davys—what then? It is recorded that 
during the three days of Egyptian darkness 
‘they saw not one another, nor rose any from his 
place’: and Josephus the Jewish historian relates 
that many died miserably under its terrors. 


But how long would it take for the world to 
become a dark di&kmal chaos full of horror and 
desolation? here would be no more cheerful 
colors or beautiful forms. The faces of our 
friends would ecase to beam upon us. All the 
warmth of the atmosphere would speedily steal 
away and give place to universal frost. Arctic 
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explorers report that the effect of the long 


winter darkness in the polar regions is keenly 


depressing. Even the native dogs are unable to . 


withstand it; the sight of a lighted eandle—faint 
resemblance to. the sun—has caused them to 
express the most exuberant cries of satisfaction. 
But death comes to many as a welcome release, 


But to cut off the sun’s rays completely, would. 


cause the earth to grow exceedingly cold; and 
in such a state of things no living creature could 
survive. The trees would be blasted and with- 
ered; crops would die: beast and bird quickly 
yield their breath, and all mankind would be 
involved in speedy destruction. 

Without light of any kind everything is ren- 
dered invisible. Nothing could be distinguished, 
no matter how close to the eyes. Hence a com- 


plete absence of light. equals the condition of 


total blindness, from which standpoint the gift 
of light and the faculty of sight are inseparable 
companions. Remove one or the other and 
darkness ensues to the individual. This is 
equally true concerning all the other senses 
which belong to the animal organism. Sound, 


“ 


for instance, is of no use without a hearing 


apparatus, and the latter is unnecessary unless 
the former is in operation. 


From this we learn the essentiality of an 


accurate formation of the various organs to - 


correspond singly and collectively with the 
many influences which abound in nature. The 
fact that all is so well arranged, and justly pro- 
portioned, evidences conclusively that the 
Framer of nature’s laws was also Architect of 
the various functional organs. And here again 
we quote the words of Solomon—“The hearing 
ear, and the seeing eye, the Lord hath made even 
both of them”. —Proverbs 20:12. ~ 
? 

The Sur 

Whatever value there is in the lesser 
sources of light, we know they pale into 
insignificance as compared to the sun. We do 
well therefore to cull together a few facets rela- 
tive to that wonderful ruler of day. The deduc- 
tions of science reveal that the sun is situated 
about ninety-three millions of miles away from 
the earth—a distance so creat that two hundred 
Years would elapse before a locomotive, travel- 
ing at fifty miles an hour, without a stop, could 
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reach a destination so remote. The sun, with 
its entire planetary system, is transported in 
space at the terrific speed of twelve miles a 
second or more than forty thousand miles an 
hour. It moves as a star among the fixed stars, 


seh of which there are upwards of a thousand mil- 
 Hiens. They travel at a somewhat similar speed; 


and though comparing favorably in size to our 
own adjacent sun, owing to their immense 


_ distance, they appear as mere points of light. 


‘Reasonably there must be some center around 
which these huge suns are circulating; and this 
has been conjectured to be the Pleiades, a group 


-of stars the brightest of which is Alecyone. If 


this is indeed the source of all attraction, then 
there is a depth of meaning in that divine query 
to Job: “Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades?” Another translation reads: “Canst 


. thou bind the chains of the Pleiades?’ (Job 


38:31) We answer: None can sever those 
mighty. chains of power divine that bind and 
unite the celestial luminaries together as parts 
of one grand whole. It was no less than JenovagH, 


-. who is in possession of all pawer and precision 


of judgment, that wound up the marvellous 
clock of the universe; and fhis particular clock 
NONE can stop. It runs on Forevern—TIsaiah 
45:18; Ecclesiastes 3: 14. 


' "Truly it is quite beyond the scope of human 
- coneeption to appreciate duly the celestial mech- 


anism. We are appalled at the thought of 
millions of glowing stms of intense heat and 
power, travelling in their own particular orbits 
a thousand times faster than an. express train, 
in perfect ease and order, without danger of 
collision. The one who does not believe in the 
existence of a great Omnipotent Lawgiver is 
truly deserving of that Scriptural designation, 
“fool”. (Psalm 14:1) Well has the poet said: 


The one who says there is no God 
Should study nature’s laws ; 
.. From worlds in space down to our sed, 
“s. There’s naught without a cause. 
The laws which govern earth and sky, 
To God’s existence testify. 


Lgok at the earth, see how plants grow 
Out vf a little seed: 

Tfone could only wish to know 
His God—this he would heed; 

For plants all grow by certain laws, 
Of which our God’s the only canse. 
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Year after year from weet to east 
Our planet round doth go: 

And every star to say the least . 
Some motion has, we know: 

These laws of motion tidings bring 
Of God. the Everlasting King! 


Who made the laws which govern space? 
Who makes to grow each seed?-, 2 

Who gives each starry orb its place’ 
And bids it onward speed? 

’Tis God the Lord of earth and eky 
His wondrous works do testify. 


The words of Isaiah (40:17, 26, 28) are alse 
appropriate—“Lift up your eyes on high, and 
behold who hath created these things, that 
bringeth out their host by number; he calleth 
them all by name by the greatness of his might, 
for he is strong in power; not one faileth. Hast 
thou not known? hast thou not heard, that the 
everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? 
There is no searching of his understanding. 


Behold the nations are as a drop of a bueket, — 


and are counted as small dust of the balance.” 
One remarkable feature about the sun is that 


it is the great reservoir, the inexhaustible fount- - 
ain of light, heat, and energy, so essential to - 


living creatures inhabiting this earth. The sun 
therefore stands preéminently as 2 symbol of 


that inexhaustible fountain of all life and blese- © 


ing—‘The Lord is a sun and a shield’. (Psalm 


$4:11) The symbol is also appropriate for the — 


Lord Jesus, who is now “the express image of 
the Father's person”, and who will arise as the 
Sun of Righteousness with healing in His wings. 
(Malachi 4:2) The saints, those faithful over- 
comers who have followed in their Master’s 
footsteps, will “shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father’. (Matthew 13:43) 
They are thereby promised a nature akin to 
God’s and will therefore be fully equipped to 
dispense grace, blessing and life to the whole 
world in the Golden Age now dawning.— Romans 
8:19 - 22. 


What is Light? a 

What is it that the sun emits to mitigate 
darkness, and bring in the glories of day? 
The Emission Theory, at one time advanced, 
looked wpon the sun as yielding a mass of. 


Tuminous particles, propelled at tremendous. 
force, and eventually reaching the earth in the 
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form of light. This theory has since been 
abandoned in favor of the wave or undulatory 
theory. ‘This assumes the existence of a fine 
elastic, subtle, invisible medium filling all space, 
permeating all matter, and called =ruer; and it 
is the specific vibratory motion of this substance 
which results in light. The remarkable thing in 
this connection is that the agitated particles are 
not transmitted but only the disturbance or 
vibration. . 

A suggestive example of this law is the cast- 
ing of a stone into a placid pool of water. The 
result is the setting up of symmetrically ever- 
widening waves or ripples arising from the 
force of impact and lessening in their power 
according to distance. The water corresponds 
to the all-pervading ether, the stone to the sun 
and the waves or ripples to light. Hence we see 
that just as those ever-widening circles of waves 
could not exist without water, so, too, light eould 
not be formed without the presence of an elastic 
medium capable of vibratory motion. 

Truly ether must be a marvel of the Creator’s 
handiwork. It is interesting to note a scripture 
which, perhaps, establishes this scientific truth. 
In Isaiah 40: 22 we read of Him who “stretcheth 
out the heavens as a curtain and spreadeth them 
out as a tent to dwell in”. The word “tent” has 
reference to a covering or dwelling place and is 
appropriately translated “tabernacle” in Psalm 
19: 4, : 

The word “curtain” (Hebrew—dog) is ren- 
dered by learned Biblical expositors to mean 
“thin veil” or “film” or “fineness” giving the 
thought of a highly attenuated medium in which 
all the heavenly bodies move and by which they 
are all connected. Daniel prophesied that 
“knowledge shall be increased” (Daniel 12:4) 
and surely this astonishing discovery evidences 
the truth of this statement. By the practical 
use of fhis medium the Golden Age is being pre- 
pared to surpass, in time, even the fanciful 
dreams sef the idealist. Already etherical mes- 
sages in the form of “wireless” are being sent 
world-wide in a moment of time. Ships in mid- 
ocean may now receive and exchange news: and, 
more astounding still, sounds can now travel as 
fast as lighk through the medium of wther. As 
a practical example indicating the great strides 
which have heen made in wireless telephony, the 
musie of an orchestra has heen heard hundreds 
of miles outin the Atlantic Ocean, while actually 
plaved at Chelmsford, near London, Eng. 
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Some Marvels of Light 

Light travels at the astonishing rapidity of 
186, 000 miles per second; a ‘velocity like 
that of light is capable of girdling the earth’s 
equator over four hundred times in a single 
minute; and light actually crosses those ninety- 
three millions ‘of miles between the sun and the 
earth in eight minutes and fourteen seconds. 
Our nearest neighbor among the suns of space 
is Alpha Centauri and that is so far away that 
it takes about four years for its light to reach 
our eye. When we strain our eyes through a 
telescope to distinguish points of light in the 
haze of the Milky Way, astronomers declare we 
are catching glimpses of light which started on 
its way 46 us before the opening of human 
history. 

In other words, presuming that there were 
optical instruments efficient enough, and that 
we were residing as far away from the earth as 
Alpha Centauri, we might be able to witness— 
through the transmitted light from this sphere— 
some of those dreadful scenes enacted during 
the Great War. From an abode billions of miles 
still farther away we might see—as though it 
were being enacted—the French Revolution or 
the American War of Independence. Farther 
away still we might discern our Master per- 
forming His miracles and ‘going about doing 
good’. At a still greater distance we might — 
catch glimpses of the bursting of the flood of 
waters over all the earth and then receding; still 
farther we might watch the beautiful garden of 
Eden lit up by a glory of sunlight revealing the 
sweet innocence and perfect happiness of our 
first parents just prior to that dread fall. This 
seems an imaginative picture; but as to its pos- 
sibility we have an evidence in photography 
which proves that light bears with it the precise 
expression of the condition of scenes and objects 
at the moment the light left them. 

To our finite minds we are assured that much 
which may he said along these lines comes far 
short of Divine Power as indicated by the signi- 
fieant words, “The Lord looketh from heaven; 
he looketh upon all the sons of men, from the 
place of his habitation he looketh upon all the 
inhabitants of the earth”. (Psalm 33: 14) Again, 
we read: “Neither is there any creature that is 
not manifest in his sight: but all things are 
naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do”.—Hehrews 4: 13. ° 

_The velocity of light has been confirmed by 














various means, one of which was throngh the 
-— experiments of a young scientist; Professor 
Hertz. In 1888 he diseovered that by means of 
quite a simple apparatus he could send electro- 
' magnetic waves across his room. Every: time he 
- made an electric spark from a battery he 
noticed that a spark also was generated between 
a small loop of wire held at a little distance 
away, thus proving that some invisible force had 
been propelled abroad. In due course this led to 
the invention of wireless telegraphy, for the 
practical use of which we are largely indebted 
_ to Marconi. Hertz, morever, discovered that 
these invisible’ waves travelled at precisely the 
same velocity as that of light, evidencing 
thereby their close relationship as zxtherical 
motion. Viewing “wireless” thus, as a form of 
light, we are aware that to produce a source of 
energy sufficiently strong to send messages, say 
12,000 miles away, needs machinery of tremen- 
dous dynamie power. Hence, by way of con- 
trast, what vast dynamic strength the sun must 
possess, which, though situated 93,000,000 miles 
. away, literally floods the earth with beautiful 
etherical vibrations! And, as it is gauged that 
the earth intercepts only one twenty-two bil- 
. lionth part of the sun’s mighty and glorious 
radiations we are awed at the sublime spectacle 
of that glorious creation. 


It is well known that sunlight exerts a peculiar 
and vivifying force on the three kingdoms of 
nature. Fruits, flowers, and animal life find it 
necessary to their prosperity, and the healthiest 
portions of a hospital are the wards which have 
the maximum of sunshine. The work done by 
it in the green leaves of trees in past ages resutt- 
ing in vast coal seams must have been something 
enormous; and were it possible to produce the 
data it would be an interesting problem to ascer- 
tain how many millions of tons of wood were 
annually produced by the chemical action of 
light. Light travels in its course with wonderful 
mathematical order and precision, and many 
books have heen written on this theme affording 
a field of profound reflection for scientifie minds. 
Passing through an arrangement of lenses light 
proceeding from far distant regions may be so 
affected that xeenes and objects become appar- 
ently near. rough another arrangement of 
lenses the thost minute objects are seen in all 
their ingenuity and beauty. Optical instruments 
enabling light to serve innumerable useful ends 


:.. , > ae now many and varied. Truly wonderful is 
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the discovery of photography by means o£ which 
light as it radiates from objects may be per- 
manently recorded. Then we have the X or 
Rontgen rays, which are able to pass through 
many opaque objects and are therefore. of the 
utmost value in surgery, to detect growths, 
fractures, ete. 

Heat rays, which are so markedly associated 
with those of light, play a wonderfol part in 
nature. Suggestive of this we are aware of the 
powers of the common burning-glass. Most . 
interesting experiments were performed by 
Dr. Scovensky, the Arctic explorer, who lit many : 
a fire in the polar regions with the aid of a piece - 4 
of ice, which he shaped in the form of a eonvex 
lense which concentrates the sun’s rays exactly, 
as though it were made of glass. ; 
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The Symbolism of Light . ae 
Tracing as we have done some of the 
natural effects and marvels of sunlight, we j 
may perhaps see more clearly why the language 
‘ght and darkness’ is so expressive and fallof.§ 
meaning. No wonder they are used as apt 4 
metaphors denoting prosperity, happiness, and = - * 
intelligenee on the one hand and adversity, . 
sorrow and ignorance, on. the other! In the =~ 
Seriptures we find very appropriate eompari- 
sons between light and trath: the latter affeeting 
the mind and heart, illuminating and. uplifting 
them. Of the great source of ‘every good and iz 
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‘perfect gift’ we read: “God islightandinhimis = 


no darkness at all”. (1 John 1:5) Concerning | 
His message through the prophets we read: “We _ a 
have a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto ; = % 
ye do well that ve take heed as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place until the day dawn”. 
The_only lamp which will Uluminate the path ° , 
leading towards that Golden Gate of Eternal 
Life is the neglected Word of God—“Thy word 
ts a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my ' 
path’.—Psalm 119: 105. 

The Master possessing the Divine Message 
could say with assurance: “I am the light of 
the world; he that followeth me shall not walk % 
in darkness but shall have the light of Life”. es 
(John 8:12) Trne to those prophetic words His 
faithful followers have since been the ‘tights _ 4 
of the world’... The advancing kmowledge . 
on all themes, especially Biblical truth, is in 
fulfillment of Daniel 12:4. Again we read: “The 
path of the just is as a shining light that shineth 
More and more unto the perfect day”. 





#} 
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Few of earth’s teeming millions are aware of 
the “marvellous light” thrown upon the Scrip- 
tures which all sincere Bible students are now 
so privileged to enjoy. The wondrous fore- 
gleams of “perfect day” are truly transporting. 
To them “morning is spread upon the moun- 
tains”, while to others whose “hearts are failing 
them through fear’ it is “a day of gloominess, 
of clouds and of thick darkness”.—Joel 2:2. 

Few, too, are able to realize that earth’s right- 
ful king has indeed come to illuminate the dark- 
ness and disperse the gloom. His majestic 
presence however cannot be localized but is 
compared to advancing daylight. “For as the 
lightning [Greek astrape, meaning bright-shin-- 
ing] cometh out of the east [like sanlight] and 
shineth even unto the west so shall be the coming 
(Greek, parousia, meaning presence] of the Son 
of Man”’.—Matthew 24:27. 

When Bible students declare concerning the 
manifold glories of the coming kingdom some 
of their hearers express their unbelief in the 
words—“It is too good to be true”. On the other 
hand these faithful messengers say that words 
fail to express the unutterable joys which will 
surely come to the willing and obedient. In 
confirmation hearken to those highly figurative, 
yet exquisite words of the prophet: “Then the 
moon shall be confounded and the sun ashamed 
when the Lord shall reign in mount Zion and 
in Jerusalem before his ancients gloriously”. 
(Isaiah 24:23) Again, “The light of the moon 
shall be as the light of the sun, as the light of 
seven days, in the day that the Lord bindeth 
up the breach of his people, and healeth the 
stroke of his wound”.—Isaiah 30:26. 

A distinctive feature about literal sunlight is 
that it performs its mighty work in silence. In 
sublime quietude it sets the delightful music of 
earth and sky ringing. How like that Truth 
which culminates in righteousness! We are told 
that ‘its rare and precious fruit “is sown in 
peace”. (James 3:18) The poet has well said: 


“The light is ever sifont. 
It sparkles on morn’s million gems of dew, 
It flings itself into a <hower of noon, 
It weaves ita gold into the clouds of sunset. 
Yet notya sound is heard, it dashes full 
On yon broad rock, yet not an gcho answers. 
The light is ever pure. 
No art of man can ever rob it of its beauty, 
Nor stain its unpolluted heaven lines. 
It is the fairest, purest thing in nature; 
Fit type of heavenly truth, which is all pure. 
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‘Truth too, with noiseless grandeur, 

Upon its heavenly mission goeth forth. 

It shineth on, till ’neath its rays benign, 
The buds of heavenly virtue do appear | 
And earth gives promise of a summer time; 
And so ’twill ever shine; till fruit and flower 
Of virtue, peace and praise bedeck the earth. 
Truth, like the light, is pure, 

And no device to rob it of its glory 

Or drag it down base purposes to serve ~ 
Can e’er succeed. Ah no! its heavenly glory 
Shall in due time the universe pervade.” 


In conclusion we may well look upon the rising 
of the sun whose influence entirely disperses the 
gloom of some dark and weary night as remind- 
ing us of the rising of the Sun of Righteousness 
—dJesus and His faithful bride—whose presence 
and benign influence will mean the removal of 
all sin, sorrow, and wrong, and result in the 
blessings of grace, health, and life, to all fami- 
lies of the earth, and as the literal sunlight will 
bring to view scenes which artists spend their 
lives in an endeavor to copy on eanvas, charms 


which inspire the poets and all lovers of nature, 


the blue dome of heaven with its ever-changing 


sunlit clouds, the living green of the meadows . 


bespangled by a thousand lovely flowers, the 
luscious fruit of the orchard, the picturesque 


landscape, the lofty majestic mountains, thedew 
sparkling like millions of diamonds, the glitter-- 


ing waterfall, the rushing cataract, the joyous 
birds of beautiful. and gorgeous apparel—all 
expressing the varied glories of sunlight—we 
are thereby reminded of those essential inner 
charms which belong to heart and mind and 
which will surely spring forth under the mar- 
vellous and wonder-working influence of the 
divine spirit of truth. Then will those remark- 
able prophetic words be fulfilled—“I will pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh”. “As truly as I live, 
all the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord.”—Joel 2:28; Numbers 14:21. 


The Father’s Care 
O troubled soul, doubt not! 
Thy prayers shall answered be: 
For He who fur the sparrows cares 
Will also care for thee. 


Behold the flowers of the field 
Bloom beautiful today: 

Your heavenly Farher clotherh them, 
Are ye not more than they? 


Why take ve for the morrow thought? 
fod is thy portion still; 
Tomorrow for Itself will care, 
Whute’er of good or ill. 
By E. &. Smashey 
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AS FAR back in history as the Bible record 

goes, we find that milk and milk-products 
have been among the principal foods of man. 
More especially is this true of the peoples of 
the Far East. Cow’s milk, however, was not the 
only milk used. In the desert regions camel’s 
and mare’s milk, and in the mountains goat’s 
and sheep’s milk, were in general use, according 
to local conditions. 

As a food, milk ranks high in nutritive value, 
in digestibility and in palatability. The flavor 
of milk varies; for it is often influenced by the 
food of the cow, especially when the animal has 
eaten some substance with a strong taste. This 
is due to the fact that the volatile oil or other 
flavor of the food has passed directly through 


the animal tissues into the milk. Milk also ~ 


absorbs flavors and odors from the air much 

more quickly than do most foods. The animal 

or “eowy” taste or smell often noticeable in new 

milk is believed to be due in part to this absorp- 

tion. But it may also be due to carelessness in 
g. 

There are various ways for preserving milk 
for a short time. The best means of so preserv- 
ing it as to insure its wholesomeness for a short 
period is pasteurization. In this process the aim 

_is to destroy as many bacteria as possible with- 
out producing any change in the chemical con- 
stituents of the milk.. This destruction begins 
at a temperature of about 167° F.” During the 
process the temperature should not exceed 
185° F : 

To pasteurize milk at home place the liquid 
in air-tight bottles and immerse these to the 
neck in hot water. Then heat it, for instance, 
to 149° F. for one half hour or to 167° F. for 
fifteen minutes; and then quickly cool it to 
50° E., or lower. This rapid cooling lessens the 
“cooked, taste which many persons find objec- 
tionable. 

The velative constituents of milk are: ea ater, 
87.27: casein, 2.88; protein, 51; fat, 3.68: earbo- 
hydrates, 94; mineral matter, .72. 

The value of milk as a food is not so generally 
understood as it should be. Many adults think 
of it as a beverage rather than as a food. One 
quart of average milk contains the same amount 
of nutritive ingredients as twelve ounces of the 
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. Milk as a Food: By Mrs. Andrew J. Holmes 


best beefsteak or as six ounces of bread. As - 
compared with meat, milk contains more carbo- 
hydrates, and there is no waste. Of the first - 
importance is the fact that milk is a perfect 
food. Notwithstanding its present high price it 
is the cheapest of all animal foods. Because of 
not understanding the cheapness of milk at any 
price many housewives cut down the milk sup- 
ply, and substitute other foods of inferior nour- 
ishing properties which cost more relatively 
than even the highest-priced milk. - 

It has been demonstrated that of all food 
values in the food consumed by farm animals 
we get in return less than four percent in beef; 
whereas eighteen percent is recovered in the 
form of milk. It is not generally known that as 
a food meat contains a vast quantity of water 
and also waste matter. Meat provides princi- 
pally protein and fat in the diet, while milk 
affords every element required by the human 
body and in the right proportion and combina- © 
tion to be turned quickly into blood. | 

Milk is such a perfect food that some physi- © 
cians call it “white blood”, for the reason that 
it is quickly converted into blood, with no waste 
in the process. All the carbohydrates, all the 
fats, all the protein essential for the building 
up of a strong, healthy body immune from dis- 
ease—all these are contained in milk. The folly 


of reducing the quantity of milk used in the .. | 3 


home is so far-reaching in its results. that no 
matter how difficult to obtain, milk should be 
the last article of diet to be reduced in quantity. 
There is a vast army of people who would be 
benefited bevond belief if they’ would only use 
milk as a food. 

When I included milk in my diet I had been 
@ physical culturist for some years, but was not 
fully satisfied with my physical condition. I 
saw an advertixement of a concentrated food in 
tablet form. secured a package and found that 
it was ink. After reading of what the tablets 
were composed, I thought: Why not get these 
ingredients firsthand, fresh and directly from 
milk in its natural state, instead of in a con- 
centrated condition, and without the chemical 
changes of the constituents. due to the putting 
of it into tablet form? This I did; and the 
results have been all that I could desire. > L 
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L studied myself and my husband. We both 
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‘needed better blood and more of it. Gradually 


I came to believe that milk was the best thing 
I could use in connection with other health- 
building materials. The first result that I ob- 
served was a better circulation of the blood, 


“My hands and feet were warmer. I seemed to 


have more blood, and I soon felt stronger. I did 
not weigh myself; but my husband weighed 
himself, and from June to October he gained 
38 pounds. We both felt better, slept better, 
were able to do more work without feeling tired; 
and altogether’ a more satisfactory state of 
health obtained. 

We began with five quarts of milk daily. We 
have only two meals a day; so for each meal 
we each drank a quart of milk, and the remain- 
ing quart I used for cooking or otherwise. We 
always drink all the milk we care for or enjoy 
in addition to the food; and this is always two 
quarts apiece. I have been told that some people 


cannot take milk satisfactorily with other food; 


but I have found no difficulty along-that line 
when the milk is used in combination with other 
foods of the right kind. 

Milk is a food that tends to the normal. If 
one is too thin, the use of the proper quantity 
of milk will plump him up to the normal weight. 
If on the other hand enough milk is used, and 
not so much fat-forming foods, those who are 
too fat will reduce to the normal, if sufficient 
exercise is taken to keep the body in a healthy 
condition. By regular exercise I keep myself 
in a firm, vigorous condition, and I practise 


‘what I advise others to do. I work every day 


in the week, the year around, from fifteen to 
seventeen or eighteen hours; and then I am not 
“all in”, but just tired enough to go to sleep 
as soon as I retire. When I awake I am re- 
freshed, and ready for the same number of 
hours ‘af work again. 


Milk is the greatest curative food known. The , 


benefit of the ‘exclusive milk diet, when properly 
taken, has been demonstrated in a great number 
of instanees. But the proper method of taking 
this yentihentts not generally understood, nor 
is it always convenient. So the best thing to 
do is to try the use of milk in counection with 
other foods of the right sort and with other 
methods of health-building, which THe GoLtpeNn 
Ace publishes from time to time; and in a few 


- weeks you will be gratified with the results. 


“ 
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okeayak as you study the body and its needs 
you will soon have a fund of information which 
you can impart to others; and they-in turn may 
be benefited. 

When taken cold, milk is shal more palatable 
than when warm. But if one is weak or if a- 
large amount of milk is taken at one time, it 
is better to warm the milk, unless it is supped 
slowly. The tendency to constipation is not 


uncommon in the early use of milk. But it can . 


be overcome by using a larger amouat of milk, 
less solid food and more fruits. The belief that 


only whole milk is fit for food is erroneously | 


held by many housewives. This thought is per- 
haps due to the esteem in which cream in held. 
But cream is less easily digested than is the 
same amount of whole milk, because the former 
contains so much fat. After milk has been 
skimmed it is deficient only in fat, but not so 
in regard to protein, éarbohydrates and the 
other elements. : 

If combined with cream, cottage cheese is a 
very nutritious dish made from skim milk after 
it has become sour. Junket is a good dish for 
invalids. When properly prepared, it also makes. 
a good dessert. Junket is made by adding rennet, 
sugar and some desired flavor to the skim milk, 
and then allowing it to stand undisturbed until 
it has coagulated, or thickened — that is, until 
the casein is precipitated. 

Butter is one of the most important sources 
of fat in our diet. Buttermilk is often used as 
a beverage, and has much the same food value 
as skim milk. Clabber is an article of diet liked 
by many people. It is wholesome; and those who 
like it find it refreshing, especially when it con- 
tains all the nutritive ingredients originally 
present in the milk. When only skim milk is 
used, the clabber contains the casein and all the 
other ingredients of inilk except the fat. 

In conclusion: I do not think that any one is 
as healthy and as immune to disease ax he would 
he if he included at least two quarts of milk per 
day in his diet. And children cerfainly cannot 
grow and develop strong, healthy bodies unless 
they are given all the milk they ean use. The 
material for making hone, teeth and tissue, as 
well as all the elements required by the human 
system for carrying on the process of growth 
and development, is contained in milk and in 
the right proportion and right combination to 
be utilized by the digestive system. 
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Those Gotten Saints 


LL THE Buddhist faith one of the standards 
is reverence for the relics of Buddha. Con- 
cerning the Holy Coat of Buddha it is told that 
the nephew of Buddha, “by his supernatural gift, 
springing up into the air to the height of seven 
palmyra trees and stretching out his arm, 
brought to the spot where he was poised the 
shrine in which the coat laid aside by Buddha 


_ was enshrined, and exhibited it to the people”! 


The teeth of Buddha are in equal respect 
among the Buddhists; and the Rajah, the King 
of Devas, was the possessor of the right canine- 
tooth relic of Buddha, as well as of “the right 
collar-bone of the Divine Teacher”. How fortu- 
nate, too, was Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria-Hungary, when a few years ago he 
received “from the pope as a mark of his special 


regard and favor, a tooth of Saint Peter’! The- 


bones of Buddha were inexplicably scattered all 


‘over the earth, like those of Osiris and Jupiter; 


and to collect them was the pious duty of his 
followers; great is the joy of the faithful when 
it is announced that one of the bones of “the 
Son of the Spirit of Heaven” has been rescued 
from profane soil and is about to find a shrine 
suited to relics of “The Great One”. Egypt, too, 
had its bones; for there were literally hundreds 
of sepulchres of part or all of the martyred 
Egyptian god; and rival cemeteries boasted of 
many a leg or arm, vouched for by the priests 
as genuine, and not merely being sacred them- 
selves, but possessing the power even of making 
the very ground sacred where they were en- 
shrined. Rome, too, has its bones — seven or 
eight arms of Saint Matthew, two or three heads 
of Saint Peter, and numberless teeth and bones 
—so many, indeed, that any of the saints could 
spare a few more or less complete skeletons to 
unfortunates who might want to replace their 
lost hones, if the coming forth of the dead were 
like what some of the clergy say it will be. 


But there is one great religious body that has 
had the reputation of preserving “the faith” in 
good orcer, It is today generally acknowledged 
by the adher ents of the principal body of Eng- 
land and its American followers, the Protestant 
Episcopal ¢hurch, that whatever may be said of 
others, the national chureh of Russia is worthy 
of all reverence and affiliation; and at a recent 


.~ Episcopalian conference in Detroit, the repre- 


sentatives of the Russian Greek Chureh were 
received as brothers. 

It is distressing, to say the least, to have the 
public press come out with stories of the lack 
of due respect with which the shrines of the 
national Church of Russia have been recently 
treated. For Russia has its bones, and cdncern- 
ing the relics of Saint Tikhon Zalinsky, the 
Archbishop of Veronezh says; “I specially 
believed in the relics of Saint Tikhon. They 
stood out with such clearness from the coffin 
that one had the perfect impression that in the 
coffin was a man who had just been put there.” 

Russia really had the best of the other coun— 
tries; for, while others had only bones or teeth, 
Russia had nondecomposable bodies, which 
from generation to generation remained: the 
same as when the life of the saint left the body. 
These were doubtless the most wonderful relies 
in the world, and so the faithful regarded them. 
As one of them, honest old Constantin N. Stche-. 
lokov, says: “I, as a believer, remained in the 


church with my hat off, in spite of the bitter ~ 
cold, and felt fear in my heart”. In Russia it 


is not necessary to heat up churches for the 
common people. 


There are many wénerable? relics of saints, : 


and whole saints themselves, in Russia. Scores 
of monasteries huve relies of saints, venerable 
and hoary with age, and invaluable in maintain- 
ing the religious spirit among the common peo- 
ple. There is Saint Mitrofan at Veronezh. There 
is the monastery of Tver, visited yearly by 
thousands of people. At Yaroslav, are the 
famous relics of Saints Vasili and Constantin. 
At another place is the nondecomposable body 
of Saint Michael the Pious, and one of Saint 
Arseni, the miracle worker. One of the most 
eminent saints of the Russian national Church 
is Saint Alexander Svirsky, the sight of whose 
body, with proper faith and prayer, has made 
miraculous cures for hundreds. Indeed the Rus- 
sian people, by thousands, have to thank the 
saints for their nondecomposable bodies and the 
healing gift so beneficial to many. For the 
Russians worship, not only their ikons, or stat- 
ues, but most of all the miracle-working bodies 
of the saints. 

Among the faithful no one in Russia had any- 
thing but reverential awe for the saints. Not 
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even Church dignitaries (including some that 


recently came to Detroit) who had charge of 
and oceasignally dusted off the nondecompos- 
able bodies admit that they knew aught but that 
the bodies were what they appeared to be when 
viewed in the dim religious light from a dis- 
tance. For the dignitaries and the priests repeat- 
edly have preached to the people that these 
were the very bodies of the very saints. 

It seemed to give-pain to the dignitaries a 
short.time ago, when the Russian government 
ordered an investigation of the saints. The 
grateful common people had contributed largely 
and consistently for centuries wherever there 
was a good nondecomposable saint; and what 
happened caused the Archbishop of Veronezh 


“to exelaim, “It is very sad!” 


For at the Monastery of Saint Mitrofan the 
nondecomposable body of the saint was an 
imitation of a human body, stuffed with cotton, 
and the inside of the figure was stuffed so much 
that the saint had a small head and an enormous 
hody. 

The Archbishop of Veronezh, Khe had had 
charge of Saint Tikhon Zalinsky, regretted-the 


-oecurrence and stated: “When I received from 
‘the Abbot of the Zadonsky Monastery the infor- 


mation of what was really found, I was much 
grieved; for it was the general conviction that 
the relics of Tikhon were fully preserved”. The 
government inspection had made a change in 
the general conviction, and Saint Tikhon could 
no longer be relied upon to fill church coffers; 
for he was made of cardboard with a few small 
bones. Saints Vasili and Constantin cofsisted 
of bones, cotton, coal, splinters and. other non- 
decomposable substances. 

The revelations have from the priests’ view- 
point had a most unfortunate effect npon the 
people. One peasant says: “When the relies 
were opened and the deception revealed, all the 
faith’ ‘L.had vanished and gave way to a sense 
of disgust and contempt for this brazen decep- 
tion”. 

For many centuries the faithful Russian peo- 
ple. in innocence of the fact that they were 
dupes of a\sechaming priesteraft, made pilgrim- 
ages to the famous monasteries, viewed the non- 
decomposable bodies, and gave contributions 
which were the largest source of income of the 
Russian church. This stream has practically 
dried up. 








Very likely some of the lower priests of the 
Greek Charch were not a party to this infamous 
deception; and one of them expressed himself 
strongly in a letter to the Bishop of Olonetz and 
Petrozavodsk: “The relics of Alexander Svir-. 
sky, which were disclosed to be a plain figure 
of wax, showed the blasphemous exploitation of 
the common people by a group of selfish persons, — 
You, the high priests, could not be ignorant of - 
this; but you carefully hid it from us, the com- 
mon priests, and even more so from the people. 
You allowed the worship of idols in place of 
saints, encouraging.it by your own examples 
and preaching. You purposely darkened the 
eyes and the minds of the people, together with 
the aninitiated monks, who through their ignor- 
ance deceived trusting Russia. This flock of 
your servants, which served as milkers of the 
people for those who knew the trath, are now 
placed in the position of a blind man who sud- © 
denly had his sight restored by a stroke of the -. 
sun. Woe to rou, when the enlightened people 
rise and move on you in terrifie anger, demand- 
ing an answer and an account, which you will 
be unable to give!” 

Milking and duping the people is no new 


‘oecupation for priestcraft; for it was the regu- 


lar thing by an apostate body of ecclesiastics 
in Bible times. God said then: “TI have not sent 
these prophets [Israel’s false preachers], yet. 
they ran; I have not spoken to them, yet they 
prophesied [preached? Tt have heard what the 
{false] prophets said, that prophesy [preach] 
lies in my name. Therefore, behold, I am against. 
the [false] prophets, saith the Lord. Therefore, 
behold, I. even I, will utterly forget you, and I 
will forsake von, and cast you out of my pres- 
ence. And I will bring an everlasting reproach 
upon you, and a perpetual shame, which shall 
not be forgotten.”—Jer. 23:21, 22, 30, 39, 40. 


The Day- 


A time there was the light of Truth burned dim, 
And wavering Justice’s bulunce hung awry, 
And Common-fizhts the edge of night did skim ; 
But now! the dawn of Day lights up the sky, 


Edicts of tyrants. alums, ne longer spread. 
The dollar's stamp no loager marks a man, 

And long-crushed Truth uplifis her lovely head ; 
Bombastic Error’s power to crush ix seon to end. 


A broad Equality this Day doth bring, 
And Peuce her blessings spreads with lavish hund 
As Right and Truth ontspread their shining wings 
circumscribe a blest and happy bind. 
By W. R. Hogaboom 
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. Heart, Mind, ‘Soul, Strength 


ESUS, the great teacher, ratified the current 

epitome of the Godward side of the law to 
Israel which said: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength”. Evidently He meant to convey the 
thought that love for and worship of Jehovah 
should not be one-sided, but all-sided—that it 
should engross to the fullest capacity every 
power of mind and body. 

The ‘heart’ evidently includes the sentiments 
and emotions—love as it finds utterance in the 
human life. Sentiment is feeling, a perception 
of personal weal or woe; while emotion is the 
effect produced on the nervous system by strong 
sentiment. Sentiment is the river flow, now 
placid and deep, now shallow and noisy ; emotion 
is the dammed-back water head, used here, per- 
haps, to drive something useful, there merely 
to flow over the dam or to tear it from its 
moorings. 

The ‘mind’ would seem to have reference to 
the reflective powers, the judgment, the capacity 
for decision on right and wrong, to measurable 


@a 


PERCEPTION ORGANISAD 





Senrimenr JUDGMENT 


- 


ahility to introduce equity by such decision. The 
judgment is good or bad, helpful or harmful, 
in preportion as it is aligned with justice, the 
divine and perfect standard, vithout aequaint- 
anceship with which no mind can glorify God 
or enjoy Him forever. 

The ‘soul’ is another way of referring to the 
sentient fhoweys or the perceptions, the moral 
perceptions in particular. Perception in general 
is the conscious reference of a sensation to the 
cause which produced it; it is wisdom, diseern- 
ment of right and wrong in their relationship 


_ t happiness and unhappiness. 


—— depends not so much on either mus- 
cular energy or nervous force alone as’ on & 
proper balance between the two. 


means or agency at our disposal for carrying 
out what the heart prompts, the soul perceives, 
or the mind directs. In fact, neither sentiment, 
judgment, nor perception ean function without 
the codperation of organism. 


The greater the balance existing between. 


these four-powers the greater the individual’s 


capacity to love God, because he will have more — 


in common with God. The priceless’power to 


restore lost balances, or to reinstate a tempo-_ 


rarily disturbed balance, we call humor — or 
ability to see one’s self in proper perspective 
and to realize one’s actual, not imagined, rela- 


tionship to other persons and things. No im-. 


perfect creature can attain a perfect balance 
without divine aid; and even then not while he 
remains imperfect. — 


The Sidereal Heavens: By C. P. Bridges 


DA truly said; “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth 


his handiwork”. There is no better manifesta- 


tion of this than in the study of the sidereal or , 
starry heavens. As we contemplate the great 


distances which serarate us from some of the 


heavenly bodies we perceive how small we are; 


and we exclaim, “What is man that thou art 
mindful of him?” 

The most intense light we know of comes, of 
course, from the bright orb which rules’ the day. 
The sun pours his unrivaled beams around us 
in all directions with prodigal abundance, not- 
withstanding his remoteness of 93,000,000 miles. 


Light travels at the amazing speed of 186,000 
miles a second. A ray of light could make almost 
eight complete circuits of the earth between two 
successive ticks of the clock. It takes a little 
over eight minutes for a ray of light to travel 
from the sun to the earth. While we think of 
93,000,000 miles as a very great distance, yet 
when we compare this with some of the other 
suns we see, it is insignificant. 

It is a remarkable fact that the beautiful star 
known as Vega, (Vega is the brightest star in 
the Lyre) is so far from us that it takes a ray of 
light eighteen years to reach us from thence. 
And knowing that this light has been travelling 


But at all. 
events ‘strength’ refers to the organism, the. 
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all the time at the rate of 186,000 miles every 
second of the time, we figure that the distanee 
is almost inconceivable. Vega could have been 
annihilated seventeen years ago, and yet we 
would receive light from it for another year. 

But Vega is near to us compared with other 
suns. Astronomers tell us of stars that are one 
thousand times farther away from us than is 
Vega. That is, tonight we may receive from a 
star light which has been travelling 18,000 years. 
Imagine a ray of light leaving this heavenly 
body 12,000 years before Adam was created, 
and just getting here. Our minds cannot grasp 
such numbers as are thus revealed. Neither can 
our minds grasp the distance which is between 
us and these bodies. 


Now think of what God has said. “As the 


- heavens are higher than the earth, so are my 


ways higher than your ways; and my thoughts 
than yout thoughts.” There are some wise (1) 
men who tell us that they know more than the 
Bible, men who are seeking to disprove the ex- 


istence of God. God says that His thoughts are 


as far above theirs as the heavens are higher 
than the earth. Evolutionists and higher crities 
find their true measure in this comparison. 

The east is as far from the west as the heavens 
are higher than the earth. Now note how far 
God removes sin from His people. “As far as 
the east is from the west, so far hath he removed 
our transgressions from us.” Is it not glorious 
to know this, too? 

Because our minds are imperfect through the 
Adamic fall we are not able to see these things 
perfectly. “We see through a glass darkly.” In 


‘the Golden Age man shall see these things per- 


fectly; for “the knowledge of the glory of God 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the 
mighty deep”. 


JUBILEE 


2. Listen to the Voice celestial, 

‘. Ye whose eyes with weeping fail; 

God reveals His gracious purpose 

To the son! in sorrow’s vale. 

There shall be no hopeless sadness 
In the new earth's golden years, 

Blessed years replete with gladness; 
God s null wipe away all tears. 


Every tomb shalt be deserter. 
Harps of jubitee shall ring. 
Ruthless crave, where is thy triumph? 
Cruel death, where is thy sting? 
Sing the blest emancipation, 
Every creature that hath breath: 
Life shall quicken all crention; 
- There shall thenceforth be no death. 
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- Three Thousand a Month for a Teacher 


HREF, thousand rubles a month is not an 

attractive enough offer to secure teachers 
from Odessa for the Hebrew schools of Bessar- 
abia, according to a report on Hebrew education 
in Bessarabia received by the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America. 

Revival of Hebrew Jearning in Bessarabia, 
due to the rapid development of Zionism, has 
produeed an acute shortage of teachers for 
Hebrew sehools, the report states. With no 
chance of securing additional teachers in Bes- 
sarabia, efforts were made to induce teachers to 


come from Odessa at the heretofore unheard of - 


figure of 3,000 rubles monthly. But the offer 
went begging; for the increased interest in 
Hebrew education in South Russia has produeed 
a similar shortage there. 

Thousands of Bessarabian Jews, it is re- 
ported, are studying Hebrew, preparing to 


emigrate to Palestine. This has resulted in the © 


establishment of many additional Jewish schools 


and libraries in spite of Rowmanian govern-~ 


mental restrictions against them. 


Recent Jewish educational accomplishments 
in Bessarabia include the establishment of a. 


popular Hebrew University at Kishineff, even- 
ing classes and elementary schools in each of 
the 35 Bessarabian towns, and kindergartens, 


secondary schools and special traiming courses. 


for teachers in the principal cities. 

All the work of the schools, from kindergar- 
tens to university, is conducted in Hebrew. The 
rapid growth of Jewish education in Bessar- 
abia in the short period since the close of the 


war is considered remarkable, because of the -° 


severe limitations placed upon all Jewish 
schools by the Roumanian government. 


ECHOES 


No more widowed_hearts repining, 
No more hungry, homeless souls, 
Wheo the enrth shall bloom as Eden 
And the Prince of Peace controls. 
When the runsomed hosts are singing, 

Not an echo of despair 
To His vast dominion ringing; 
There shail be no sorrow there, 


With the living waters flowing, 
Ani His saving health made known, 
Every cheek with beauty glowing, 
Every friend of evil flown: 
God will scatter leuves of healing 
For ench loyal beart und brain, 
And His matchless love revealing; 
There shall thenceforth be no pain. 
_ By G. M. B&e 
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me us to believe Advanced Studies tor the adults would also be appreciated.— Editors 


88, Howe did Moses’ erample in conducting the yov- 
ernment tend to cultivate in the people the spirit of 
liberty? 

‘hus it appears that this distinguished law- 
giver, so far from seeking to perpetuate or 
increase his own power by placing the govern- 

-ment of the people under the control of his 

direct relatives, of the priestly tribe, to use 
: their religious. authority fo fetter the rights 
and liberties of the people, on the contrary 
introduced to the people a form of government 
calculated to cultivate the spirit of liberty. The 
histories of other nations and rulers show no 
parallel to this. In every case the ruler has 


sought ‘his own aggrandizement and greater. 


wer. Even in instances where such have 

‘aided in establishing republics, it has appeared 

ne from subsequent events that they did it through 

ite policy, to obtain favor with the people, and to 
perpetuate their own power. 


om Cireumstanced as Moses was, any ambitious 
A man, governed by policy and attempting to 
VV perpetuate a fraud upon the ‘people, would 
.¥° * pave worked for greater centralization of power 
.° - dn himself and his family; especially as this 


‘would have seemed an easy task “from the 
religious authority being already in that tribe, 
and from the elgim of this nation to be governed 
_ by God, from the Tabernacle. Nor is it suppos- 
he able that a man capable of forming such laws, 
and of ruling such people, would he so dull of 
comprehension as not to see what the tendency 
of his course would he. So completcly was the 
government of the people put into their own 
hands, that though it was stipulated that the 
weightier cases which those governors could 
not ‘decide were to be brought unto Moses, yet 
they themselves were the judges as to what 
eases went hefore Moses—“The cause which is 
too hard for vou, bring it unto me, and I will 

hear it”.—Deuteronomy 1:17. 

59. Gite a boncise definition of Israel’s government. 
How long-did it last. and under what conditions was tt 
changed to a kingdom? 

Thus seen, Israel was a republic whose officers 
acted under a divine commission. And to the con- 
fusion of those who ignorantly claim that the Bi- 


ca Advanced Studies in the Divine Plan of the Ages 


The popularity of the Juvenile Bible Scudies, among our numerous subscribers, has led 





May be read connectedly, 
omitting the questions 


ble sanctions an established empire rule over the 
people, instead of “a government of the people 
by the people”, be it noted that this republican 
form of civil government continued for over 
four hundred years. And it was then changed 
for that of a kingdom at the request of “the - 
Elders”, without the Lord’s approval, who said 
to Samuel, then acting as a sort of informal 
president, “Hearken unto the voice of the.people . 
in all that they shall say unto. thee, for they- 
have not rejected thee, but they have rejected 
me, that I should not reign over them”. 

At God’s instance Samuel explained to the 
people hew their rights and liberties would be ~ 


we 


disregarded, and how they would become - 


servants by such a change; yet they had become 
infatuated with the popular idea, illustrated all 
around them in other nations. (1 Samuel 8:6-22). 
In considering this account of their desire for a 
king, who is not impressed with the thought 
that Moses could have firmly established himself 
at the head of a great empire without difficulty ? 

60. Ezplain the custom of the tribal division in Israel. 

While Israel as a whole constituted one- 
nation, yet the tribal division was ever recog- 
nized after Jacob’s death. Each family, or tribe, 
by common consent, elected or recognized 
certain members as its representatives, or 
chiefs. This custom was continued even through 
their long slavery in Egypt. These were called 
chiefs or elders, and it was to these that Moses 
delivered the honor and power of civil govern- 
ment; whereas, had he desired to centralize 
power in himself and his own family, these 
would have been the last men to honor with 
power and office. 

61) What were the instructions gwen to the civil 
rulers under this government? 

The instructions given those appointed to eivil 
rulership as from God are a model of simplicity 
and purity. Moses declared to the people, in the 
hearing of these judges: “I charged your judges 
at that time, saying, Hear the causes between - 
your brethren, and judge righteously between 
every man and his brother, and the stranger 
{foreigner] that is with him. Ye shall not 
respect persons in judgment; but ye shall hear 
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the small as well as the great; ye shall not be 
afraid of the face of man, for the judgment is 
God’s; and the cause that is too hard for you, 
bring unto me, and I will hear it.”. (Denterono- 
my 1:16, 17) Such hard cases were, after Moses’ 
death, brought directly to the Lord through the 
High Priest, the answer being Yes or Na, by 
the Urim and Thummim. 

In view of these facts, what shall we say of 
the theory which suggests that these books were 
written by knavish priests to secure to them- 
selves influence and power over the peoplet 
Would such men for such a purpose forge 
records destructive to the very aims they sought 
to advance—records which prove conclusively 
that the great Chief of Israel, and one of their 
own tribe, at the instance of God, ent off the 
priesthood. from civil power by placing that 
power in the hands of the people? Does any 
one consider such a conclusion reasonable? 
THE Laws WERE A MARVELOUS ABEANGEMENT OF 


WISDOM AND JUSTICE 

(62) Did the laws of Moses favor the rich to the dis- 

advantage of the poor? What was the provision of the 
jubdee year? 

Again, it is worthy of note that the laws of 

the most advanced civilization, in this twentieth 


’ . _ eentury, do not more carefully provide that rich 


and poor shall stand on a common level in 
mecountability before the civil law. Absolutely 
no distinction was made by Moses’ law. And 
as for the. protection of the people from the 
dangers incident to some becoming very poor 
and others excessively wealthy and powerful, no 
other national law has ever been enacted which 
so carefully guarded this point. Moses’ law 
provided for a restitution every fiftieth year— 

’ their jubilee.~This law, by preventing the abso- 
lute alienation of property, thereby prevented 
its accumulation in the hands of a few. (Leviti- 
cus 25:9, 13-23, 27-30) In fact, they were taught 
to consider themselves brethren, and to act 
accordingly; to assist each other without com- 
pensation, and to take no usury of one another. 
—See Frodus 22:25; Leviticus 25:36, 37: Num- 
hers 26 :52-56, 

(63) What safeguards were provided to prevent 
tampering with, the rights of the people? And what 
was the cay f the priests towards the poor aad 
unlearned 

All the laws were made publie, dhus prerent- 
ing designing men from successfully tampering 
with the rights of the people. The laws were 
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exposed in such a manner that any who chose” 
might eopy them; and, in order that the poorest - 
and most unlearned might not be ignorant of 
them, it was made the duty of the priests to . 
read them to the people at their septennial 
festivals (Deuteronomy 31:10-13) Is it reason-- 
able to suppose that sueh laws and arrange- 
ments were designed by had men, or by men. 
scheming to defraud the people of their liberties * 
and happiness! Sueh an assumption would be - 
anreasonable. 

(64) What provision Yon the rights of joreigears and 
enemtes was made by the Mosaic lawf 

In its regard for the rights and interests of 
foreigners, and of enemies, the Mosaie.law was _ 
thirty-two centuries ahead of its times — if 
indeed the laws of the most civilized of today 
equal it in fairness’and benevolence. We read: 

“Ye shall have one manner of law as well for 
the stranger [foreigner] as for one of your own | 
country; for I am the Lord your God.” Exodus . 
12:49; Levitiens 24:22. 

“And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your 
Jand, ye shall not vex him; but the stranger that 
dwelleth with yor shall be unto yéu as one born . 
among you; and thou shalt love him as thyself, - 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." ~ 
Leyitiens 19:33, 34 

“Tf thou meet thine enemy's ox or his ass { 
going astray thou shalt surely bring it back te -- 
him again. If thou see the ass of him that hateth 
thee lying under his barden, wouldst thou cease - 
to leave thy business and help him? Thou shalt 
surely leave it, to join with [assist] him.”— 
Exodus 23:4, 5, margin. 

(65) Were eren the dumb oe neglected by the 
laws of Moses? 

Even the dumb animals were not forgotten. 
Cruelty to these as well as to humag beings was 
prohibited strietly. An ox must not be muzzled 
while threshing the grain, for the good reason 
that any laborer is worthy of his food. Even the 
ox and the ass must not plow together, because 
£0 unequal in strength and tread; it would be 
erneltv. Their rest was also provided for.— 
Deuteronomy 25:4; 22:10; Exodus 23:12. 

{66} Pa any of the foregoing arrangements savor of 
preestcraft? 

The priesthood may be claimed by some to 
have been a selfish institution, because the tribe 
of Levites was supported by the annual tenth, 
or tithe, of the individual preduce of their breth-. 
ren of the other tribes. This fact, stated thus, 
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_ is an unfair presentation too conumon to skep- 
ties who, possibly ignorantly, thereby misrepre- 
sent one of the most remarkable evidences of 
God’s part in the organization of that system; 
and that it was not the work of a selfish and 
scheming priesthood. Indeed, it is not infre- 
quently misrepresented by a modern priesthood, 
which urges a similar system now, using that 
as a precedent, without mentioning the condition 
of things upon which it was founded, or its 

~~. method of payment. = - 

Po (6%) Was the position of the priesthood a specially 

3 favored one in Israel? How were the Levites supported? 


ate 
ae 





It was, in fact, founded upon the strictest 
>. equity. When Israel came into possession of 
- . the land of Canaan, the Levites certainly had 
‘ as mueh right to a share of the land ‘as the 
other tribes. Yet, by God’s express command, 
they got none of it, except certain cities or 
villages for their residence. scattered among 
- °’ the various tribes, whom they were to serve 
 - in religious things. Nine times is this prohibi- 
tion given. hefore the division of the land. 
_. Instead of the land, some equivalent should 
“surely be provided them, and the tithe was 
therefore this reasonable and just provision. 
Nor is this all. The tithe, though, as we have 
seen, a just debt, was not enforeed as a tax, but 
was to be paid as a voluntary contribution. And 
no threat bound them to make those contri- 
~ butions; all depended upon their ennscientious- 
ness. The only exhortations to che people on 
the subject are as follows :— 
: “Take heed to thyself that thou forsake not 
~ the Levite as Jong as thou livest upon the earth.” 
“And the Levite that is within thy gates, thou 
shalt not forsake him; for he hath no part nor 
inheritanec with thee” [im the land}].—Deuter- 
onomy 12:19; 14:27. 

Ts it. we ask, reasonable to suppose that this 
order of things would have been thus arranged 
hv selfish and ambitious priests ?!—an arrange- 
ners diginherit themselves and to make them 
dependent for support upon their brethren? 
Does nof reason teach us to the contrary? 








(62) Was there any special provision for reverencing 
the priesthoad ? Tow does this peculiarity DOUETONe with 
the laws besporting other elasscs of persons? 

Tn hatmony with this, and equally inexplie- 

F able on any other grounds than those elaimed— 
thet God ts the author of these laws—is the facet 
.that no special provision was made for honoring 
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the priesthood. In nothing would imposters be 
more careful than to provide reverence and 
respect for themselves, and severest penalties 
and eurses upon those who misused them. But 
nothing of the kind appears; no special honar, 


or reverence, or immunity from violence or 


insult, is provided. pe 
The common law, which made no distinction 


between classes, and was no respécter of per-_ 


sons, was their only protection, This is the 
more remarkable because the treatment of ser- 
vants, and strangers, and the aged, was the 
subject of special legislation. For instanee, 
“Thou shalt not vex nor oppress a stranger, or 
widow, or fatherless child; for if they cry at all 
unto me [to God] I will surely hear their ery; 
and my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you 
with the sword, and your wives shall be widows 
and your children fatherless. (Exodus 22 :21-24; 
Levitiens 19:33,34) 
oppress an hired serrant that is poor and needy, 
whether he he of thy brethren, or of strangers 
that are in thy land, within thy gates. At his 


day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall. . 
the sun go down upon it, for he is poor, and 


setteth his heart upon it, lest he ery against 
thee unto the Lord and it be sin unto thee.” 
(Levitieus 19:13; Deuteronomy 24:14, 15; Ex- 


odus 21:26, 27) “Thon shalt rise up before the ae 
hoary head and honor the faee of the old man.”. 


(Levitiens 19:32, 14) AD this, yet nothing 
special for priests, or Levites, or their tithes. 


(69) What can be said of the panirory arrangements 
of the Mosate law? - 


The sanitary arrangements of the law, so ° 


needful to a poor and Jong-oppressed people, 
together with the arrangements and limitations 
respecting clean and unclean animals which 
might or might not be eaten, are remarkable, 
and would, with other features, be of interest if 
space permitted their examination, as showing 
that law to have been abreast with, if not in 
advance of, the latest conclusions of medical 
seience on the subject. The law of Moses had 
also a typical character, which we must leave for 


future consideration; but even our hasty glanee © 


has furnished overwhelming evidence that this 
law, which constitutes the verv framework of 
the entire system of revealed religion, which the 
remainder of the Bible elahorates, is truly. a 

marvelous display of wisdom and justice, espe- 
cially when its date is taken into consideration. 


“Thou shalt not.: 
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(70) What is the only reasannble conclusion respect- 
ing Moses’ claim to have reerived these laws from God 
Himself? 

In the light of reason, all must alin that the 
law bears no evidence of being the work of 
wicked, designing men, but that “it corresponds 


“exactly with what nature teaches to be the char- 


acter of God. . It gives evidence of His wisdom, 
justice and love. And further, the evidently 
pious and noble lawgiver, Moses, denies that the 
laws were his own, and attributes them to God. 
—Erxodus 24: 12; Deuteronomy 9: 9 - 11: Exodus 
26: 30: Leviticus 1: 1. 

In view of his general character, and his com- 
mands to the people not to bear false witness, 
and to avoid hypocrisy and lying, is it reason- 
able to suppose that such a man bore false 
witness and palmed off his own views and laws 
for those of God? It should be remembered also 
that we are examining the present copies of the 
Bible, and that therefore the integrity for which 
it is so marked applies equally to the successors 
of Moses; for though bad men were among those 
successors, who did seek their own and not the 
people’s good, it is evident that they did not 
tamper with the Sacred Writings, which are 
pure to this day. 


THE PROPHETS OF THE BIBLE 
(71) Were the prophets of the Bible from the priestly 
class? What was the burden of their messages? And 
what does the term propHeET signify? 
Glance now at the general character ot the 
prophets of the Bible and their testimonies. A 
rather remarkable fact is that the prophets, 


‘with few exceptions, were not of the priestly 


class; and that in their day their prophecies 
were generally repugnant to the degenerating 
and time-serving priesthood, as well as to the 
idolatrously inclined people. The burden of 
their messages from (tod to the people was gen- 
erally reproof for sin, coupled with warnings of 
coming punishments, intertwined with which we 
find“egcasional promises of future blessings, 
after they should he cleansed from sin and 
should return to favor with the Lord. Their 
experiences, for the moxt part, were far from 
enviable; they were generally reviled, many of 
them belng imprisoned and put to violent deaths. 
(See 1 Kings 18:4, 10, 17, 18: 19: 10:"Jeremiah 
38: 6; Hebrews 11:32-38) In some instances 
it was vears after their death hefore their true 
character as God’s prophets was recognized. But 
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we speak thus of the prophetic writers ; whose? 
utterances claim to be the direct Pasplention of 
Jehovah. 

It is well in this connection that we should re- 
member that in the giving of the law to Israel 
there was no priestly intervention; it was given 
by God to the people by the hand of Moses. 
(Exodus 19:17 - 25; Deuteronomy 5:1-5) And, 
furthermore, it was made the duty of every man, 
seeing a violation of the law, to reprove the 
(Leviticus 19:17) Thus all had the 
authority to teach and reprove; but since, as in 
our own day, the majority were absorbed in the 
cares of business, and became indifferent and 
irreligious, the few comparatively fulfilled this 


requirement by reproving sin and exhorting to ~ 


godliness; and these preachers are termed 


“prophets” in both the Old and New Testa- . 
The term prophet, as generally used, | 


ments. 


signifies public expounder, and the public 


teachers of idolatry were also so called; for °~ 


instance, “the prophets of Baal”, ete—See 1 
Corinthians 14:1-6; 2 Peter 2:1; Matthew 7: 
15; 14:5; Nehemiah 6: :77; 1 Kings 18 40; Titus 
1: 12. 

Prophesying, in the ordinary sense of teach- 
ing, afterward became popular with a certain 


" class, and degenerated into Phariseeism—teach- 


ing, instead of God’s commandments, the 
traditions of the ancients, thereby opposing the _ 


truth and becoming false prophets, or false ~~ 


teachers.—Matthew 15: 2 - 9. 

(12) What were the characteristics of the class of 
prophets specially commisioned by the Lord? 

Ont of the large class called prophets, Jehovah 
af various times made choice of some whom He 
specially commissioned. to deliver messages, 
relating sometimes to things then at hand, at 
other times to future events, It is to the writings 
of this class, who spoke and wrote as they were 
moved by the holy spirit, that we are now giving 
attention. They might with propriety be desig- 
nated divinely commissioned prophets or seers. 

When it is remembered that these prophets 
were mainly lavmen, drawing no support from 
the tithes of the priestly tribe; and when, added 
to this, is the fact that they were frequently not 
only the reprovers of kings and judges, but also 
of priests (though they reproved not the office, 
but the personal sins of the men who filled it), it 
becomes evident that we could not reasonably 
decide that these prophets were parties to any 
league of priests, or others, to fabricate false- 
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_ hood in the name of God. Reason, in the light of 
'...- facets, contradicts such a suspicion. 
r= -. (98) If we find a common bond of union between the 
,. law and the prophets and the New Testament writers, 
*. - what must be our conclusion respecting thei¢ claims? 
2.-° If, then, we find no reason to impeach the 
7 motives of the various writers of the Bible, but 
&", find that the spirit of its various parts is right- 
‘,-,eousness and truth, let us next proceed to 
_° inquire whether there exists any link, or bond of 
+ . union, between the records of Moses, those of 
- the other prophets, and those of the New Testa- 
* ment writers. If we shall find one common line 
‘of thought interwoven throughout the law and 
‘-. the prophets and the New Testament writings, 
which cover a period of fifteen hundred years, 
this, taken in connection with the character of 
. -the writers, will be a good reason for admitting 
- their claim—that ‘they are divinely inspired— 
: particularly if the theme common to all of them 
. 18 a grand and noble one, comporting well with 
what sanctified common sense teaches regarding 
the character and attributes of God. 


~ THE SAME PLAN, SPIRIT AND PURPOSE FERVADES THE 

. ENTIRE BOOK 

e ~ 74) ‘Baplain how this one plan, spirit, aim and pur- 
pose pervades the entire Bible? 

«: his we do find. One plan, spirit, aim and 

ee ‘, DUrpose pervades the entire Book. Its opening 

“. pages record the creation and fall of man; its 
” ¢clesing pages tell of man’s recovery from that 

“. fall; and its intervening pages show the succes- 

| sive steps of the plan of God for the aceomplish- 

., Inent of this purpose. 

‘-- he harmony, yet contrast, of the first three 
and the last three ehapters of the Bible is strik- 
ing. The one describes the first creation, the 

, Other the renewed or restored creation, with sin 

' and its penal curse removed; the one shows 

Satan and evil entering the world to deceive and 

destroy, the other shows his work undone, the 

destroyed ones restored, evil extinguished and 

Sa destroyed; the one shows the dominion 

lost by- Adam, the other shows it restored and 

forever established by Christ, and God’s will 
done in earth as in heaven; the one shows sin 
the producing cause of degradation, shame and 
death, the other shows the reward of righteous- 
ness to be glory, honor and life. 

(75) Is the Bible merely a collection of moral pre- 
couts, wise mazims and words of comfort? 

“Though written by many pens, at various 

Ps times, under different circumstances, the Bible 
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-is not merely a collection of moral precepts, wise 
maxims and words of comfort. It is a reason- 
able, philosophical and harmonious statement 
of the causes of present evil in the: world, its 
only remedy and the final results as.seen by 
divine wisdom, which saw the end of the plan. 
from before its beginning, marking as well the... 
pathway of God’s people, and upholding and ““* 
strengthening them with exceeding great and 
precious promises to be realized in due time. 4 

(76) How is the teaching of Genesis respecting the’ . ¢ 
trial, condemnation and ultimate redemption of the 
human race elaborated throughout the prophetic writings 
of the Old Testament? Quote from memory vartous 
prophecies regarding the Redeemer... 

The teaching of Genesis, that man was tried 
in a state of original perfection in one represen-. 
tative; that he failed, and that the present im- 
perfection, sickness and death are the results,. 
but that God has not forsaken him, and will _ 
ultimately reeover him through a redeemer, born. 
of.a woman (Genesis 3:15), is kept up and 
eluborated all the way through. The necessity 
of the death of a redeemer as a sacrifice for sin, © 
and of his righteousness as a covering for our. 
sins, is pointed out in the clothing of skins for = ' 
Adam and Eve; in the acceptance of Abels -- 
offerings; in Isaac on the altar; in the death of ~. 
the various saerifiees by which the patriarchs; 
had access to God, and of those instituted under - 
the law and perpetuated throughout the Jewish 
age. 

The prophets, though credited with judas 
standing but slightly the significance of some of 
their utteranees (1 Peter 1;12), mention the 
laying of the sins upon a person instead of a 
dumb animal, and in prophetic vision they see 
Him who is to redeem and to deliver the race 
led “as a lamb to the slaughter”; that “the chas- _ 
tisement of our peace was upon him”; and that ~ 
“by his stripes we are healed”. They pictured. 
Him as “despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,” and 
declared that “the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all”. (Isaiah 53:3-6) They told 
where this Deliverer would be born (Micah 5:2), 
and when He should die, assuring us that it 
would be “not for himself”. (Daniel 9:26) 
They mention various peculiarities concerning 
Him—that He would be “righteous”, and 
from “deceit”, “violence”, ’or any just eause of 
death (Isaiah 53:8, 9, 11); that He would be 
petcayed for thirty pieces of silver (Zechariah - * 
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11:12); that He would be numbered among 
transgressors in His death (Isaiah 53:12); 
that not a bone of Him should be- broken 
(Psalm 34:20; John 19:36); and that though 
He should die and be buried, His flesh would not 
corrupt, neither would He remain in the grave. 
—Psalm 16:10; Acts 2: 31. 

(77); What was the work of the New Testament 
writers as respects the Plan of Redemption? 


The New Testament writers clearly and. 


forcefully, yet simply, record the fulfillment of 
these predictions in Jesus of Nazareth, and by 
logical reasonings show that such a ransom- 
price as He gave was needful, as already pre- 
dicted in the law and prophets, before the sins 
of the world could be blotted out. (Isaiah 1:18) 
They trace the entire plan in a most logical and 
forcible manner, appealing neither to the preju- 
dices nor to the passions of their hearers, but to 


- their enlightened reason alone, furnishing some 


of the most remarkably close and cogent reason- 
ing to be found anywhere on any subject.—See 


.Romans 5:17-19, and onward to 12th chapter. 


THE GRANDEUR AND BREADTH OF GOD'S PLAN MEETS 
THE MOST EXALTED CONCEPTION 
(18) What was the double teaching of Moses in the 


' law respecting a sacrifice and a blessing to follow? 


Moses, in the law, pointed not alone to a sacri- 
fice, but also to a blotting out of sins and a 
blessing of the people under this Great Deliv- 
erer, whose power and authority he declares 


shall vastly exceed his own, though it should be- 


‘like unto” it. (Deuteronomy 18:15, 19) The 
promised Deliverer is to bless not only Israel, 
but through Israel “all the families of the 
earth”. (Genesis 12:3; 18:18; 22:18; 26:4) And 
notwithstanding the prejudices of the Jewish 
people to the contrary, the prophets continue the 
same strain, declaring that Messiah shall be also 
“for a light to lighten the Gentiles” (Isaiah 49: 
6; Luke 2: 32); that the Gentiles should come to 
Him‘ “from the ends of the earth” (Jeremiah 
16:19) ;that His name “shall be great among 
the Gentiles” (Malachi 1:11); and that “the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed and all flesh 
shall see it together’.—Isaiah 40:5. See also 
Isaiah 4241 - 7, 

(79) What was the claim of the New Testament 
writers respecting their ability to realize the fulfillment 
of the Old Testament prophecies? 

The New Testament writers claim a divine 
anointing which enabled them to realize the ful- 


. 
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fillment of the prophecies concerning the sacri- 
fice of Christ. They, though prejudiced as Jews 
to think of every blessing as limited to their own 


people (Acts 11:1 -18), were enabled to see that - 


while their nation would be blessed, all the 


families of the earth should be blessed also, with: 


and through them. They saw also that, before 


the blessing of either Israel or the world, a ° 
selection would be made of a “little flock” from ~. 


both Jews and Gentiles, who, being tried, would 


be found worthy to be made joint heirs. of the- 
glory and honor of the Great Deliverer, and . 


sharers with Him of the honor of blessing Israel 
and all the nations.—Romans 8:17. - 

These writers point out the harmony of. this 
view with what is written in the law and the 
prophets; and the grandeur and breadth of the 


plan they present more than meets the most - 


exalted conception of what it purports to be— 


“Good tidings of great joy, which shall be unto . 


all people”. ~ 
(80) What is the glorious theme of all the prophets? 
The thought of Messiah as a ruler of not only 

Israel, but also of the world, suggested in the 


books of Moses, is the theme of all the prophets. - 


The thought of the kingdom was uppermost also 
in the teachings of the apostles; and Jesus 
taught that we should pray, “Thy kingdom 
come,” and promised those a share in it who 
would first suffer for the truth, and thus prove 
themselves worthy. 

(81) How has the hope of the kingdom affected the 
fatthful people of God? 

This hope of the coming glorious kingdom 
gave all the faithful ones courage to endure 
persecution and to suffer reproach, deprivation 


and loss, even unto death. And in the grand 


allegorical prophecy which closes the New Tes- 
tament, the worthy “Lamb that was slain” 
(Revelation 5:12), the worthy “overcomers” 
whom He will make kings and priests in His 
kingdom, and the trials and obstacles which 
they must overcome to be worthy to share that 
kingdom, are all faithfully portrayed. Then are 
introduced symbolic representations of the 
blessings to accrue to the world under that Mil- 
lennial reign, when Satan shall be bound and 
Adamic death and sorrow wiped out, and when 
all the nations of earth shall walk in the light of 
the heavenly kingdom—the new Jerusalem. 
(82) What ts the special doctrine of the Bible found 
nowhere else, and in opposition to the theory of all the 
heathen religions? - 
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The Bible from first to last holds out a doe- 
“trine found nowhere else, and in opposition to 
the theories of all the heathen religions—that a 
. future life for the dead will come through a 
RESURRECTION OF THE DEaD. All the inspired 

_ writers expressed their confidence in’ a Re-. 

; _ deemer, and one declares that “in the morning”, 

. when .God shall cal] them from the tomb, and 
- “they shall come forth, the wicked shall no 
' longer hold the rulership of earth; for “the 

- upright shall have dominion over them, in the 
’ morning”.—Psalm 49:14. 

' The resurrection of the dead is taught by the 
prophets; and the writers of the New Testament 
base their hopes of future life and blessing upon 

. it.. Paul expresses it thus: “If there be no resur- 

. Feetion of the dead, then is Christ not risen; and _ 
‘if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain 

and your faith is also vain;. . . then they which 

e are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.\ But . 

3 < now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 

the first-fruits of them that slept; . for'as in 

- Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.”—-1 Corinthians 15:13-22.  ~ 


| £0 THROW OUT THE MIRACLES WOULD DISCREDIT THE 
_ e - WHOLE -: 
7 . (83) While composed of many parts, a harmonious 
ss whole, are theres any useless or unnecessary features in 
\~ the Bible? What would be the result of eliminatiag or 
y ‘. discrediting the wimacuzs, 8 popular proceeding at the 
present time? Mention the miracles of ithe Old Testa- 
_ ment referred to by our Lord and. the writers of the 
” New Testament. 
Like a watch, whose many wheels might at 
| . first seem superfluous, bat whose slowest moving 
_wheels are essential, so the Bible, composed of 
many parts, and prepared by many pens, is one 
complete and harmonious whole. Not a single 
part is superfluous, and though some parts take 
a more active and prominent place than others, 
all are useful and necessary. - 
It is becoming popular among the so-called 
“advanced thinkers” and “great theologians” of 
the present day to treat lightly. or to ignore if 
. they do not deny, manv of the “miracles” of the 
Old Testament, “calling: them “old wives’ fahles”. 
Of these are the aceounts of Jonah and the great 
fish, Noah and the ark, Eve and the serpent, the 
standing gtill, of the sun at the eommand of 
Joshua, "ang Balaam’ s speaking ass. Seemingly 
these wise men overlook the fact that the Bible 
is so interwoven and united in its various parts 
that to tear from it these miracles, or to dis- 
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credit them, is to destroy or discredit the whole. © 


For if the original accounts are false, those whu 
repeated them were either falsifiers or dupes, 
and in either case it would be impossible for us 
to aceept their testimony as divinely inspired. 
To eliminate from the Bible the miracles men- 


‘tioned would invalidate the testimony 6f its . 


-principal writers, besides that of our Lord 
Jesus. * 

The story of the fall is attested by Paul 
(Romans 5:17); also Eve’s beguilement by the 
Serpent. (2 Corinthians 11:3; 1 Timothy 2:14; 
see also our Lord’s reference to the latter in 
Revelation 12:9 and 20:2) The standing of the 
sun at the overthrow of the Amorites, as an 
evidence of the Lord’s power, was evidently 


typical of the power to be displayed in the — 


future, in “the day of the Lord,” at the hand 


of Him whom Joshua typified. This is attested 


by three prophets. (Isaiah 28:21; Habakkuk 


971-3, 13, 14and3:2-11; Zechariah 14:1,6,7) The 


account of the speaking ass is confirmed by 
Jude, verse 11, and by Peter. (2 Peter 2:16) 
And the Great Teacher, Jesus, confirmed the 


narratives of Jonah and the great fish, and of . 
Noah ae the flood. “For as Jonah was three. 
nights in the whale’s belly, so shall. 


days and 
the Son of Man be three days and nights in the 


heart of the earth”; “For as in the days that 


‘were before the flood they were eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
until the day that Noah entered into the re 
and knew not until the flood came, and took 
them all away; so shall also the coming of the 
Son of Man be.” — Matthew 12:40; 24:38, 39; 
Luke 17:26; see also 1 Peter 3:20. 

Really these are no greater miracles than 
those performed by Jesus and the apostles, such 


as the turning of water into wine, the healing , 
of diseases, ete.: and as a miracle, the awaken- 


ing of the dead is most wonderful of all. 

(84) How do these miracles find their parallels in 
our everyday experiences and are thus made to appear 
not unreasonable? : 

These miracles, not common to our expert- 
ence, find parallels about us every day which, 
heing more common, are passed by unnoticed. 
The reprodnetion of living organisms, either. 
animal or vegetable, is beyond our comprehen- 
sion as well as heyond our power—hence, mir- 
aculous. We can see the exercise of life principle, 
hut can neither understand nor produce it. We 
plant two seeds side by sidé; the ener air 
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water and soil, are alike; they grow, we cannot 
tell how, nor ean the wisest philosopher explain 
this miracle. These seeds develop organisms of 
opposite tendencies; one creeps, the other stands 
erect; form, flower, coloring, everything differs, 
though the conditions were the same. 

“ Such miracles grow common to us, and we 


_ cease to remember them as such as we leave the 


wonderment of childhood; yet they manifest a 
power as much beyond our own, and beyond our 


limited intelligence, as the few miracles record-, 


ed in the Bible for special purposes, and as 
intended illustrations of Omnipotence, and of 
the ability of the great Creator to overcome 
every obstacle and to accomplish all His will, 
even to our promised resurrection from the 
dead, the extermination of evil, and the ultimate 


‘reign of everlasting righteousness. 


! 


THE BIBLE’S TESTIMONY CONVINCES US THAT NOT 
+ MAN, BUT GOD Is ITS AUTHOR 

(85) Give a résumé of the steps which lead us to 

conclude that the Bible ts a divinely inspired revelation, 
and not the mere device of ordinary men. - 

Here we rest the case. Every step has been 

tested by reason. We have found that there is 

a God, a supreme, intelligent Creator, in whom 


_ wisdom, justice, love and power exist in perfect 


harmony. We have found it reasonable to ex- 
pect a revelation of His plans to His creatures 
capable of appreciating and having an interest 
in them. We have found the Bible, claiming to 
be that revelation, worthy of consideration. We 


_ have examined its writers, and their possible 
‘objects, in the light of what they taught; we 


have been astonished; and our reason has told 


"us that such wisdom, combined with such purity 


of motive, was not the cunning device of men. 

Reason has urged that it is far more probable 
that such righteous and benevolent sentiments 
and laws must be of God and not of men, and 
has insisted that they could not be the work of 
knavish priests. We have seen the harmony of 
testinibay concerning Jesus, His ransom sacri- 
fice, and the resurrection and blessing of all as 
the outcome, in His glorious kingdom to come; 
and reason has told us that a scheme so grand 
and comprehensive, beyond all we could other- 
wise have reason to expect, yet built upon such 
reasonable deductions, must be the plan of God 
for which we seek. It cannot be the mere device 
of men, for even when revealed it is almost too 
grand to be believed hy men. 
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When Columbus discovered the Orinoco river? os 
someone said he kad found an island. He replied, : 
“No such river as that flows from an island. oA 
That mighty torrent must drain the waters of '* 
a continent.” So the depth and power and wis-. -.3 
dom and scone of the Bible’s testimony convince -- 
us that not man, but the Almighty God, is the- 
author.of its plans and revelations. - 8 
We have taken but a hasty glance at the ° * 
surface claims of the Scriptures to be of divine 
origin, and have found them reasonable. 
we will unfold the various parts of the plan of - - 
God, and will, we trust, give ample evidence to 
every candid mind that the Bible is a divinely 
inspired revelation, and that the length and ~ - 
breadth and height and depth of the plan it = ' 
unfolds gloriously reflect the divine character, 
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Next | * 


Aas 


ait at 


hitherto but dimly comprehended, but now more ~- ~. 
clearly. seen in the light of the dawning Day. . *:; 


(86) Why do many in their ignorance now misjudge ~ ; 


the great Jehovah's character and work? 


«AS some ignorantly misjudge the skill and . a 


wisdom of a great architect and builder by his | 
unfinished work, so also many in their ignorance 
now misjudge God by His unfinished work; but — 
by and by, when the rough scaffolding of evil, » 
which has been permitted for man’s discipline, .~. 
and which shall finally be overruled for his good,” 
has been removed, and the rubbish cleared away, 
God’s finished work will universally declare His 
infinite wisdom and power; and His plans will 


character. 

(87) Howerer mysterious or haphazard God's deal-. . 
ings may appear to men, what ts the declaration of His 
Word respecting the definiteness of His purposes? 


Since God tells us that He has a definitely 
fixed purpose, and that all His purposes shall be 
accomplished, it behooves us, as His children, 
to inquire diligently what those plans are, that 
we may be found in harmony with them. Notice 
how emphatically Jehovah affirms the fixedness 
of His purpose: “Jehovah of hosts hath sworn, _ 
saying, Surely as I have thought, so shall it 
come to pass; and as I have purposed, so shall - 
it be’. (Isaiah 14: 24-27; 46:9-11) There. 
fore however haphazard or mysterious God's 
dealings with men may appear, those who 
believe this testimony of His Word must ac- . 
knowledge that His original and unalterable 
pian has been, and still is, progressing system- 
atically to completion. hes 


be seen to be in harmony with His glorious ~ 4 




















: “made flesh” when He came to 


‘earth? = - 


“+ Anewer: Yes. See John 1:14. : 
9: Why was Jesus “made flesh’ —“made a little 
. lower than the angels’? “ 


Answer: “For the suffering of -death.”—Heb. 2: 9. 

_ 8. How could He “taste death for every man”— 
7 = Hebrews 2:9? 
: Answer: He died for Adam and for all in Adam; 
:' that is, for all mankind. See Romans 5: 12-19. 
; 4 What is “the wages of sin”? 
bone Answer: “Death.” See Romans 6: 23, first part. 
” -&. Is eternal life a gift from God? 
=. Auawer: Yes. See Romans 6:23, last part. 
6 Throwsh whom does this gift come? 
- Answer: cause Jesus Christ.” 
7. Iu 1 Timothy 2:6, what is meant by: Jesus 
“gave himself a ransom for ail”? 
'. Answer: Jesus gave up His human life for Adam and 
all in him, co that all mankind might have life in Jesun. 
& In 1 Timothy 2:4, what does it mean when té 
gays: God “will have all men to be saved”? 
Answer: AJl will be brought back from death. 











“Which shall it be? Which shalt it he?”, 
I looked at John—Jobn looked at me 
(Dear, pavient John, wie loves me yet 
As well as though my terns were jet) ; 
And when I found thit 1 mast speak, 
My voice seemed stringely low and weak: 
_“Tell me ugnin what Webert said.” 
And then IL, Nstening, bent my head 
“This is his letter: “1 will give 
Oe ee . A house aud land while you shall live, 
r If in retarn, from ont your seven, 
7 Ome child to me for aye is ziven.’” 
: YT looked ant John’s olf gnrments worn, 
- I thought of all that Joha had borne 
Of poverty and work and care, 
While [, though willing, coukt not share; 
I thought of seven mouths tu feed, 
- Of seven litde children’s need, 
. _And then of this, “Come, John.” said 1, 
“We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asiéep.” So, walking haud in hand, 
Dear John and I surveyed eur band. 
First te the erndle lightiy stepped, 
Where Lillian, the baby, slept, 
A glory Cgainst rhe pillow white. 
Softty rhe father stoeped to lay 
Tis raus fh band on in sentle way, 
When tlrean or w hisper made hee stir. 
And hegkily he said. “Not ber. pec her i" 
We stopped beside the trrundie hed, 
And one long ray of lamplizht shed 
Achiwart the bovish features there, 
In sleep so pitifiat and fair: 
ae T saw on Jamie's rongh. ret cheek 
a es A tear undried. Ere Joba could speak, 








Uv E N I L E B J B L E S T U DY One question for eaeh day is provided! by this journal. 


Will find it interesting und helpful to have the child take up the 
question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, thus developing a knowledge of the 
Bible und learning where to find in it the information which is desired. 





The purent 





9. Did Jesus say that He seould bring all ‘back 
from the grave? 
‘Answer: Yes. See John 5: 28, 29. 

10. Did Danie? say that “many that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake"? 
Answer: See Daniel 12: 2. 

WW. How should the latter - part. of John 5:29 
read? ~ 


Answer: “Unto a resurrection by jadgment”; and it 
so Teads in the Revised Version. 


12. If Adam hud a perfect human body, w “ithout - 


an acke or a pain, and lost it by disobedience, 


then what will be restored to Adam and his. - 


children by the death of Christ? 


Answer: See Luke 19:20, Acts 3:20, 21, “and 


Romans 6: 23. 
13. When is. this restoration or “restitution” to 
all that tus lost by Adam to begin? 
Answer: At our Lord’s second advent. See Acts 
3:19 - 21. 
14.. How many of the holy prophets have spoken 
of this “restitution”? 
Answer :- “All his holy prophets.” See Acta 3: 21. 
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= WHICH SHALL If BE? - nee | 
“He's but a baby, too,” sald I, é See 


And kissed him as we hurried by. 

Pale, patient Robbfe’s angel face 

Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace. 
“No, for a thousands crowns, not him!” 
He whispered, while our eyes were dim. - -- 
Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, fdie one— 

Could he be spared? Nay; He who gave, 
Bade ns befriend him to his grave; 

Only a mother’s heart can he 

Patient enough for such as he; - 

“And so.” said John, “f would not dare 
To send him from our bedside prayer.” 
Then stole we softly up above 

And imelt by Mary, chiki of love. 
“Perhaps for her 't would better be,“ 

I sald to John. Quite silently 

He lifted up a curl that lay 

Across her cheek in city wry, 

And shook his herd: “Nay, love; nat thee, Hs 
The while my heart peut audibly, 

Only one more, our eldest lad, 

Trusty and truthful, geed and clad— 

So like his father. “Na. Jolin, no 

[ eannet, will net, let him go. 


And so we arote. in courteons wiy, 
We could not drive ane child awry: 
And afterward toil lixshter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we drenmed. 
Huppy ia the truth that not ene face 
Was missed fren its seeustemed pleos: 
Thankful ta work for all the seven 
Trusting the rest to One in heaven. 
By ene ELayatit Beers > 
















































A Recurrent 
Remembrancer 


“Would ye that this the Yuletide 
spirit remained throughout the year?” 


Why of course. Furthermore, 


Not only would you like to have the spirit remain with you, 
but you would doubtless like to be able to impart it to your 
frie nds in such a way that that Christmasy feeling would 
rise up in them every week or two. 


Here’s a Capital wdy: 


Even if you do desire to send your closest friends some- 
thing of great cost, this need not deter you from adding 
such a gift as will be delivered throughout the whole year 
—essentially a new gift every two weeks. 


Right there is where we serve: 


Coming twice a month The Golden Age will always remind its re- 
cipient of the Yuletide spirit you hold for them throughout the 
year. It will be a token of your esteem — after all, the valuable 
thing of life. 


The Gulden Age both looks forward and points forward. What on 
the surface may cause consternation in life’s affairs, in national 
issues, in. world crises or in religious disinterest-—The Golden Age 
always points to the meaning of “those events, and to the sure, the 
foretold results. Its message is the no less hopeful one than that 
“millions now living will never die”. ~ 


Even the ultra optimistic concede that every day will not be bright. 
Why not employ The Golden Age as your twice-a-month reminder, 
whether as the remembrancer, or as an after-thought in addition to 
your more expensive gift? 


If you desire, The Golden Age will mail a letter to your friends for whom you 
subscribe, advising them of who sends the subscription and for how long. 
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4 THE GOLDEN AGE, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $2.00 (Canada & Foreign $2.50) for one year’s sub 
scription as Christmmus Remembrance to be sent to 
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BONUS TO THE SOLDIERS 


OST of the soldiers enrolled in the service 
of the United States during the World War 
heard repeated promises that after the war was 
over nothing would be too good for those who 
stood between the patriotic manufacturers of 
munitions and woolens and the doughty Ger- 
mans, who were sure to demand billions of 
indemnity if they should win the war. 
Among those who heard these promises and 
believed them were that considerable body of 
Americans now known as the American Legion. 


- The Legion was formed in Paris about the time 


the war ended, had a preliminary meeting at St. 
Louis and then a general meeting at Minneap- 
olis, with two thousand delegates present, where 
resolutions were adopted indicating that the 
Legion had confiderce that the American Con- 
gress would do something pretty nice by the 
ex-soldiers and that they would wait in an ex- 
pectant attitude to see what it might be. 
Something more than six months later the 
waiting became monotonous; and when the 
Legion learned that Congress was not planning 
to do anything special for the ex-service men 
the executive committee of the Legion, at Indi- 
anapolis, in February last, decided to place their 
ideas of “adjustment of compensation” before 
Congress in tangible form, which was a per- 
fectly sensible and perfectly proper thing for 


- them to J.. 


Out of » nossinie total of 5,000,000 ex-service 
men and women the American Legion at last 
reports had a paid-up membership of 550,000 
members, or about 12 percent. It is the largest 
body of ex-soldiers of the late war extant; and 
despite the fact that its total paid-up member- 


_ ship is considerably less than the total number 
- of ex-service men discharged for disability, and 


that many of these have been recruited into its 
organization, it is a factor to be reckoned with. 


‘The bonus plan adopted by the executive com- 


mittee went through the committee by a vote of 
42 to 7, and was finally approved. by the Legion 
in all states of the union with the exception of 
South Carolina and Arkansas. Out.of 914 posts 
in New York State only 41, or sbout.5. percent, 
voted against it. 

The Hearst papers threw their great strength 
in favor of the bonus, securing six million 
signers for favorable action, thus rolling up the 
largest petition ever placed before any legisla- 
tive body. : 
Bonus Legislation 
Per a great amount of public discussion a 

bill was finally prepared and allowed to 
come before the House of Representatives, but 
at such a time that it was known and tacitly ad- 
mitted by its framers that it would certainly not 
pass the Senate and hence would not become a 
law. 

This bill, which passed the House on May 29 
by a vote of 289 to 92, would allow to every ex- 
service man an option of $1 per day for each day 
of service this side of the water and $1.25 per__ 
day for each day of service abroad, or a twenty- 
year endowinent certificate for three and one- 
third times that amount, or 140 percent of that 
amount in vocational training, or 140 percent of 
the same amount for improvement of home or . 
farm on plans approved by the Government, or 
the opportunity to buy land under specially 
favored conditions. 

Friends of the bill believe that it will never 
pass the Senate, because in the Senate Finance 
Committee only six out of seventeen members 
are reckoned as advocates of it, and the com- 
plexion of this committee is supposed to repre- 
sent the general attitude of the Senate fairly. 
well. Crities of the bill seem to think that the 
influerice of the American Legion will be per- 
manently injured if the bill fails of passing the 
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Scnate, and that its influence will be completely 
destroyed if the bill does pass. Many of those 
in the Legion who are opposed to the bill 
oppose it because they do not wish their patri- 
otism measured on a basis of doliars and cents. 


of the war; but their next of kin were not usually 


. on the firing line, but in soft places at home. 


Moreover, the more money they made by their - -~ 


profiteering during the war and since, the more 


Fights they assume as to how the business of -_- 


. the country should hereafter be conducted. 


Peasons for Wanting Bonus 

ANY of the boys who want the bonus for 
themselves or their comrades claim that 
they can never be fully compensated for the loss 
of their jobs, the loss of school and business 
plans and prospects in life.. They say that they 
returned from the war poorer than they went, 
and that they think something should be done-to 
equalize their compensation with that of those 
who remained at home. 


Some of the soldiers are not enthusiastic - 


about their financial experiences during the war. 
They mention the making of allotments of pay 
to loved ones at home and of arriving home 
themselves long before the allotments arrived. 
They mention deductions for war-risk insur- 
ance and liberty bonds, made in an atmosphere 
that was, to say the least, more than that of 
nere suggestion. Some of them complain that 
their pay checks did not follow them as they 


should have done, and that they were month 


after month without any money of their own. 
Others say that the sixty dollars given them at 
the time of their discharge was barely sufficient 
to provide them with necessary civilian clothing, 
and that they were compelled to borrow from 
‘“ relatives and friends in order to reéstablish 
' themselves in business. 
‘ Others of the soldiers, arriving home and 
finding what had transpired in their absence, 
i and noting the slimy trail of the profiteer cross- 
1 ing and recrossing the path of the common 
people in whichever direction they try to move, 
are frankly sincere in their desire that these 
vrofiteers be made to share something with 
those who made their profits possible. 
iney puist out that the same provision and 
energy was apparently not directed toward the 
' drafting of pronts and civilian labor to meet the 
Government’s requirements as was shown in re- 
cruiting and mobilizing men for combat service; 
- + and they are frankly curious to know, between 
an and man, why it is that the soldier, in addi- 
on to the personal hazards of war, should be 


, made to suffer financially because of that service, . 
Not only did ize profiteers make millions out 


One soldier expressed the matter thus: “We 
find that an unduly large number of patriots 
who stayed at. home have doubled their ‘old 
wages, or have doubled the profits. of their busi- 
ness, and act now as if they were the backbone ~ 
of the country”. 

’ There is no doubt that most of the soldiers 
would welcome a little help from Uncle Sam. 
It is all very well to say that they had all their 
expenses paid while they were away, anda 
dollar a day besides, and two months’ pay- at 
conclusion, and that some of them, thus, made 
more money as soldiers than they had ever 
made before in their lives; but a little incident 
shows how statements of this kind may seny 
convey a false impression: - 

Under the Soldier Preference Act, pineal ’t in 
February, three thousand two hundred soldiers 
presented themselves at the drawing of seventy- 
nine forty-acre farms on the North Platte River 
in the semi-arid short-grass section of Western 
Nebraska and Eastern Wyoming... This shows 
that these men wanted homes and were trying 
to reéstablish themselves. At last reports there 
had been 169,000. of them seeking after land 
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under this act, but only 188 could be accommo- .. 


dated, and some -of them had to take ten-acre 
farms. 

Another reason why the bone i is cia is 
hinted at by the New York Times when it claims 
that the Government is now wasting $2,500, 

000 per year; and if so, it would seem that the 
money to-pay the bonus could be obtained from 
savings in the expenditures which originated 


‘under the reign of him of whom it was once 


sung, “He kept us out of the war”—expendi- 
tares which are still with us under a change of 
administration in House and Senate... But do 
not let us be misunderstood as suggesting that 
the Times wants the soldiers to have any bonus. 
Its spasms of righteousness against this or any 
other plan for dipping into the haul of the 
profiteers whose it is and whom it represents, 
and doing anything of value for the under dog, 
are so well known in New York as to call for no 
comment und to = of no discussion. 
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Opposition to the Bonus 
PPOSITION to the bonus comes, of course, 
from the champions and devotees of profit- 
eers and profiteering who do most of the strut- 
ting for patriotism under the name of Chambers 
-of Commerce, but who for self-evident reasons 
are rever alarmed at the condition of the 
counir: when millionaires and predatory power 
are increzsing and when the average condition 
of the common people is growing harder daily. 

Let us see: It was these same Chambers of 
Commerce that used their influence to throw 
away -\merica’s merchant marine, built at a 
cost to the people of some $4,000,000,000. Why 
did they want it thrown away? Bless you, don’t 
you know that many of those gentlemen wanted 
the ships, especially if they could get them at 
next to nothing, because the profits in ocean 
freights at present are very great? 

So when we read in the papers that this 
Chamber of Commerce or that Chamber of 
Commerce or the National Association of Credit 
Men, or some other gathering of Big Business or 
the satellites of Big Business is against a piece 
of legislation it is all that we want to know; for 
its ideas of patriotism are dollar ideas, nothing 
more. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce was reported as “alarmed” that half a 
million Negroes would receive five or six 
hundred’ dollars each, under the bonus plan, and 
would immediately quit work until the money. 
was spent. That is, roughly estimated, $250,- 
000,000, or about 6} percent of the cost of the 
merchant marine which they urged Congress to 
throw to the dogs. And how do they know that 
all of these Negroes would use this money im- 
providently? They do not know, and nobody 
knows. It is just an excuse. 

There are other objections to the bonus that 
are more legitimate. Attention is called' by 
’ many to the fact that it is not claimed that the 
soldiers have been fully compensated. or that 
they have ever been compensated for their sac- 
Tifices, but that much of their reward, the prin- 
cipal part of it, in fact, should be the conscious- 


ness of a great service rendered to their country . 


in an hour of need, a consciousness of a duty 
well performed. 

It is pointed out that no cash bonus was given 
to the soldiers in the Revolutionary war, the 
war of 1812, the Mexican war, the Civil war, or 
the Spanish-American war. It is apprehended 
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that the bonus if granted will be followed hy 
pensions, for generations. 

It is pointed out that during the war Congress 
helped those with dependents and offered insur- 
ance at enormous loss, allowing the soldier to 


continue to carry it for life at the same rate. It 


is pointed out, also, that army life was a real 
benefit physically to many men, life insurance 


‘figures giving the average healthy ex-service 


man an added expectation of life of five years. 


Financial Burden of the Bonus 

HE bonus ‘bill, as it passed the House, was 

estimated as involving an expenditure of 
$1,400,000,000, or about $500,000,000 per year 
for three years. All the Reserve Bank heads 
say that this amount cannot be awarded without 
a grave disturbance of the country’s finances. 
The bill itself showed, however, just who would 
be directly disturbed, as most of the funds were 
to come in taxes on stock exchange sales and 
stock dividends and in surtaxes on incomes of 
over $5,000. 

Persons in touch with the Administration at 
Washington point out that during and after the 
war there were 643,000 discharged for disabil- 
ity, 70,000 of them for mental disability; and 
that the country’s first responsibility is to care: 
for these, and for their dependents, as well as 
for the dependents of the 100,000 men who died 
in France. 

’ It is pointed out that this work is not yet 

organized as it should be; that.as late as 1920: 
there were hundreds of these wounded men in 

New York, some of whom had, at that time;- 
been without food for forty-eight hours and had 

slept in doorways for ten days because they had 

no place to go. The Government must take care 

of these men first before it undertakes to do 

anything for those who returned without a 

scratch and perhaps improved in health. More- 

over, the care of these men and their dependents, 

it is urged, is a lifelong matter, and the expense, 

great now, will increase materially. 

The statement was made last April that the 
appropriations for the above purposes since the 
war have already totalled $868,000,000 and must 
ere long be in the neighborhood of a billion 
dollars a year. Moreover, there is now in the 
Treasury a deficit of three and one-third billions, 
rapidly becoming four billions; and within the 
next’ three years the Government will have 
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eight billion dollars maturing in Treasury cer- 
tificates, war-savings certificates and Victory 
notes. And is it likely that the Government will 
lhe able easily to borrow again at 3 percent to 4 
percent when current rates of interest are 
around 7 percent? 

Statesmen point out that the Goverment has 
iiready levied taxes running as high as 65 per- 
cent upon incomes and 80 percent upon war 
profits and excess profits, and they fear to push 
the profiteers any further. But many of the 
common people look at the matter from the 
other end and say that, no matter what form of 
taxation is invented, the load will come on the 
people at the foot of the ladder anyway, as is 
proven by the advent of the 33,000 new war 
millionaires. These figure, from sad experi- 
cuce, that every tax laid upon a manufacturer, 
middleman or retailer, will be passed on down 
to the people, and always with an additional 
profit, so that the $13 tax per man, woman and 
child, which the bonus would represent, would 
be $20 to $25 by the time it landed on the backs 
of those who already have more than they can 
bear. 

Siate Bonus Arrangements za $ 
N22 waiting for the National Government to 
act, some of the states have gone ahead and 


done something for the soldiers on their own. 


account. In July, 1919, Massachusetts passed a 
bill awarding $100 to every resident of the State 
who risked his life in the World War. Massa- 
chusetts had 200,000 men in the service, of 
whom 184,000 were eligible for the bonus. At 
first, 75,000 of these were of doubtful residence, 
but this was gradually sifted down to 5,000. The 
distribution of this award resulted in the loca- 
tion of many erring husbands and wandering 
sons. 

North Dakota has a bonus plan under which 
she pays her service men and women. twenty- 


five dollars for every month they were inthe - 


service. This is the most liberal bonus arrange- 
ment of which we have heard. 

In May, 1920, the State of New York agreed 
to bond itself for $45,000,000, so that it could 
pay $10 per month bonus for each month of 
service of New York State residents. But the 
bill was so drawn as to require final approval 
it the polls in November. 
in our judgment, was passed only to give an 
excuse for killing the national bonus bill. 


This it secured, and, | 


Canadian Bonus 
HEN the war ended, the Canadian Govern- 
ment voted great sums for gratuities, pen- 
sions, vocational] training, Jand settlement and 
reéstablishment work, Up to February it had . 
expended about $300,000,000 in taking care of 
returned soldiers, including $40,000,000 in cash 


. to take care of the unemployment period during z 


the winter of 1919-20. > 
The bonus arrangement adopted provides for 
six months’ pay for three year’s service, five 
months’ pay for two year’s service, four months’ 
pay for one year’s service and three months’ 


-pay for less than one year’s service. The soldier 


boys are reported as not satisfied with these ~ 
arrangements. The United Veterans’ Leagne, 
50,000 strong, is demanding a gratuity of $2,000 
each; and the Great War Veterans’ Association, 
a still larger body, is preenne in the same gen- 
eral direction. - a 
Australasian Bonus 
ie APRIL the Australian Government adopted . 
a bonus amounting to 25 cents per day from 
date of enlistment to date of signing the peace 
treaty. This gratuity cannot be seized by cred- 
itors, in the event of a soldier’s dying in debt, 
but the money will go to his dependents. The 
gratuities are nontransferable, to prevent Shy- - 
locks from getting them. 

New Zealand has given its soldiers a ay 
of 36 cents per day from date of embarkation to - 
date ¢f death or of discharge. , 

-England alone, of all the European nations, is 
undertaking, or can undertake, to do anything 
looking toward the rewarding of her ex-soldiers. 
Her Board of Internal Revenue has made a 
careful estimate of war fortunes, which it cal- 
eulates at $20,000,000,000.. It is planning to 
expropriate one-fourth of this amount to create 


‘ a fund to help ex-soldiers purchase homes or 


businesses. © 
England’s war profits were meager compared 
to America’s. Here the Steel Trust alone made 


‘a clear $1,000,000,000. 


If the soldiers do not get the bonus they have 
asked they may take a small grain of comfort in 
the thought that there are millions in the © 
country, estimated at 70 percent, who, like them- 
selves, are poorer because of the war, unable on 
their meager increases of pay to live even as_ 
well as they eee did. _ ‘ 


oe . ‘5 ox to 
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1 y may take comfort, too, in the thought 
at there is really nobody in the country, out- 
de 4 f the profiteers, Chambers of Commerce, 
e i fork Times, and relatives and hangers-on 
“iuis class of people, but would be well pleased 
‘ Seg thom have their just dues, whether they 
at ; ese or not. 
" 1@, people who bear the burdens now must 
ot Co equality of treatment. “Now we call 
‘oud happy. Yea, they that work wicked- 
x lee set up; yea, they that tempt God are 
ven delivered.” (Malachi 3:15) But it will 
ot & so in the Golden Age, the Day of the Lord 
it hand. “In his days shall the righteous 
Yusish; and abundance of peace so long as the 
oog endureth. He shall deliver the needy when 
2 f|eth; the poor also, and him that hath no 
21, 2r. He shall spare the poor and needy, and 
save the souls of the needy. He shall re- 
their soul from deceit [much of which we 


ui | has been measured out to these soldier 


2y¥8}] and violence: and precious shall their 


oof be ur his sight.”—Psalm 72:7 - 14. 


u und Moon Fallacies 


‘HE sun and especially the moon are orbs 
L.-} 2ut which much superstition has centered. 
.v 1 the advanced light of our own day has not 
zen sufficient to obliterate all these shadows of 
a ast. There is much error yet to be. un- 
a had. 
cvme of the less informed think of the moon 
3 tcoducing light within itself, but almost 
wv gy one knows that the moon is merely a 
4 ctcr of light from the sun. You have 
erh ps heard the assertion on a bright moon- 
gh night; “If we had two or three full moons 
ould be bright as day”; but we have Pro- 
‘ssor Young for our authority that “if the 
hc!: firmament were packed with full moons 
‘e ould receive from it less than one-eighth 
i sulla - nae “ 
WY ony think of # the moon as a stationary body; 
a) it were, it would anpear at a fixed time on 
¢ gardh’s hurizen cach day. However, as the 
oc~ is continually travelling in an eastward 
atl it will “rise” later tomorrow than today. 
mong the ancient Greeks an-eclipse of the 
14° Moon was regarded with intense super- 
it n; and you will find people today who 
tot explain the cause of the phenomenon. 
ot everyone knows that the sun rotates, and 


a che sun is nearest the earth in winter. On 


¢ 
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July 4, we are 3,110,000 miles farther from the 
sun than we are on J anuary 3. 


Some have supposed that the Scriptural narra- 7 


tive recorded in Joshua 10: 11 - 14, teaches that’ 
the entire solar system ceased its motion at the 
command of Joshua. Yet the explanation is” 
simple to any thinking person. The enemies of 
Joshua were sun-worshippers, and the darkness 
of the day indicated that their sun-god was 
eclipsed. Then, the account states, there came 
a great hail storm and killed many of them 
The sun was hidden by. the clouds; and to dis- 
comfit- the enemy further Joshua " commanded 
that the sun and moon stay hidden behind the 
clouds. Another explanation assumes that the 
sun was visible during the day, and that the 
heavy clouds refracted the sun’s rays unusually 
late in the evening—until the moon rose, so that 
there was no time without light. Either expla- 
nation is satisfactory to the reasoning mind.— 
Isaiah 1:18. 


The Overall Farce 
D® YOU remember the time, a little while 

ago, when there was a sudden protest 
against the high cost of clothing, and rich mén, © 
wearing $15 shoes and $12 silk shirts, put on- 
overalls over expensive clothing and wore them 
for a few days in public? Do you wish to know 
how that worked out for the benefit of the 
common people? It had just one result, so far 
as we have been able to learn. The common man, 
who goes to work with a dinner pail in his hand, 
and is obliged to wear overalls at his work, now 
has to pay 20 percent more for his overalls than 
before the rush of these fly-by-night reformers 
occurred. 

This incident illustrates how much many of . 
the people really think on the larger questions. 
The wind blows war, they are pro-war; it blows 
peace, they are peace advocates. The press 
talks right side up, they are right side up; it — 
speaks up side down and up side down they 50. 


Juvenile Studies in Alabama 
M Eprror: Tas Gotpen Ace has been a 
great blessing to me, and I would not take 
a hundred dollars for the good that my two boys 
have gotten from the study of the Bible ques- 
tions. My boys are six and seven years of age. 
After using the questions for four months they . 
can discuss the two salvations with more know!-. 
= than a D.D. : ‘ 
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What is Happening in Italy 


A USUAL with events affecting the interests 
of zreat financiers, politicians or ecclesias- 
tics the news concerning happenings in Italy 
has been scanty and misleading; for govern- 
mental and Big Business censorships nave dis- 
torted or suppressed facts. 

It is well known that the working sale of 


Europe are quite dissatisfied with what has been . 


brought to them by a war that was to make the 
world safe for the people. In common with the 
people of other countries the Italians have suf- 
fered peculiar economic consequences of the 
war. They make strong complaint that while 
the private soldier patriotically gave up time, 


_ wages, home, health, and often life itself, the 


rich—while professing devoted patriotism— 
turned time into unpatriotic golden opportunity, 
multiplied the profits of pre-war business, built 
more magnificent palaces, improved their health 
and, with specious pleas of their personal con- 


tinuance in business being a national necessity," 
» voided the fate that the common soldier had to 


yieet, whether he would or not. The workers 
found that post-war conditions brought them 
harder work, worse working conditions, less 
purchasing power from wages, and a widening 
gulf between them and those “above” them. 
Powerful organizations were built up, in- 
tended to ameliorate the lot of the working 


“people. In the metal workers’ group there were . 


four, according to the Zron Age: 
First, the followers of the Lcniie theories, 
the Italian Federation of Metal Workers—the 


.F.1.O. M.—members of the General Federation 


of Labor, the official Socialists ; 
Second, the followers of the moderate Social- 
ists. the Italian Socialist Union—the U. S. L— 


‘controlled by Reformists; 


Third, the followers of the anarchists, the 


- Jtalian Syndicalist Union—the U. S. I.—fight-' 
"fer the regular Socialists, and strong among the 


Tuscany steel workers and the Genoa and the 
Milan foundrymen; 
Fourth, the fighting association of the Roman 


.Catholies, the. National Association of Metal 


Workers—the S. N. O. M.—a vigorous young 

organization, assisting the church in damming 

the ocean tide of anti-clericalism. —__ 
Following the so-called syndicalist plan of 


immediate or “direct” action, the workers sud- 


denly seized a large part of the factories of 


Italy, held possession by having some members 
work in the buildings during the day and others 
sleep there at night, dispossessed the owners, 
and sought to run the industries as their own, 
on the well known but misleading economic 
theory that wealth—products of all kinds—is 
the product of labor alone. It was quickly found 
that labor alone could not successfully operate 
plants in a world of industry nine-tenths under 
the old régime, because of difficulties in the 
obtaining of raw materials, transportation and 
the necessary credits for the financing of the 
work. It became plain to the workers that Italy 
could not go it alone in a world that might apply 
the economic boycott—-the chief weapon of the 
so-called League of Nations, now- functioning 
with headquarters in Switzerland. - 

The workers, accordingly, met with the em- 
ployers to arrange a plan under which the 
former would give up the minimum of the ad- 


vantageous position gained by a sudden syndi-. 


calism stroke which, law or no law,.had placed 
them in physical possession of the plants. Each 
of the four organizations presented a different 
program for the employers to adopt; but it 
took only a short time for the owners to per- 
suade them that it would be impossible to oper- 
ate an industry under four different arrange- 
ments in the same plants. This proved to be a 


master-stroke on the part of the owners; for © 


while an arrangement has been concladed, the 
four groups of workers are being measurably 
separated by differences as to what should be 
the details of the plan. -Here was clearly illus- 
trated one of the prime obstacles to the success- 
ful operation of commerce and industry by 
workers alone, namely, the honest differences 
between. bodies of men as to the best course to 
pursue: some would wish to follow the regular 
Socialism of Marx, others the abrupt changes 
demanded by Syndicalism, and still others the 


. Subordination of industrial affairs measurably 


to ecclesiasticism on the claim of the Roman 
church that as “God’s representative” on earth 
the priest should ron everything from . the 
cradle to the grave. 

The Kind of shop desired by the most aggres- 


sive of the Italian labor organizations, the U.S. .- 


I, appears in the memorandum submitted by 


them. As outlined in the Iron sti the U. 8S. L re 


demands’ were: 


~~ 


- elect an “internal workmen’s commission”, 
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1. Complete abolition of any disciplinary rules in the 
plants; therefore, no fines, no bonuggs, no rules of any 
kind. 

2. Absolute prohibition of the manufacture of war 
yuaterial ; all the plants now engaged in such work must 


- Le immediately demobilized and reorganized with a view 


of producing only peace materials. 

3. In each plant the workmen to have the right to 
acting as 
representative of the workmen in the dealings with the 
management of the plant. 

4. Should @ workman be seriously injured, so that he 
is permanently unable to do any work, an insurance 
premium must be paid to him for the rest of his life 
equal to the salary he was getting on the day he was 
hurt: this new regulation must be applied also to past 
cases of permanent disability; every mill having more 
than 500 workmen must have its own doctor and 
medical assistance. 

5. Each workman is entitled to fifteen days of absence 
annually with full pay. 

6. All religious or national holidaye to be abolished. 

%. In case rot illness the workmen must be kept on 
half-pay. 

8. If a plant has been brought to a standstill, and the 
workmen are idle for causes beyond the workmen’s oon- 
trol, such as lack of raw materials, lack of electric 
power, strikes of office clerks or superintendents, the 
workmen must receive full pay; the same applies in the 
cases of interruption of work caused by rain, when 
operations are carried on in the open air. 

9. Working hours must not exceed forty-four hours 
weekly ; but forty-eight hours must be paid for in any 
event. 

10. No overtime work allowed except in cases of 
extreme necessity. 

11, Where overtime is allowed, the pay must be in- 
creased 100 percent. 

12. Night-work of any kind to receive forty percent 
increase over normal pay. 

13. All present salaries must be increased by a mini- 
mum of forty percent to a maximum of seventy percent. 
14, 15 and 16 deal with piece-work. ’ 

1* A snenial indemnity [pitifully small] of five lire 
{rineleen crnuo» tor each man and of three lire (eight 
cents) for each woman must be paid as compensation 
for high coos of living. Every three months this in- 
demnity must be revised, to be increased or decreased 
if prices of necessities are increasing or decreasing. 

18. Whenever the plants need new workmen, prefer- 
ence must be given to the members of the U. S. I. 

19. When reductions in forces are made necessary by 
lack of orders, instead of discharging the men the worl- 
ing hours must be reduced ; no discharges can be effected 
at any rate without at least a month’s notice. 

20. In case of discharge an indemnity. of a month's 
pay for each year of employment must be’ paid. 
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21. Wages must be paid weekly. 

22. When assuming new personnel, the plants must 
no longer require from the workman his penal certificate 
(a certificate showing whether the applicant has ever 
been put into jail or condemned)~ 

23. None of the existing agreements which favor the 
workmen can be modified. 

To American workers accustomed to the 
relatively humane conditions of progressive 
industries many of these “demands” are what 
they now work under. It is a hard comment on 
the low plane of Italian industry that it should 
have been thought necessary for the workers to 
take radical steps in order to stop profiteering 
and to secure relief from more or less intolerable 
conditions. 

Representatives of Big Business may be relied 
on to throw as bad a light as possible on these 
attempts of poor Italian men- and women to 
better their-circumstances. One American ed- 
itor, commenting on the first demand, says that 
it “would convert a plant into a battle field”. 
The abolition of all rules is, of course, an im- 
possibility. If, to suppose an extreme case, all 
written rules by the management were abol- 
ished, there would promptly take their place an 
unwritten code among the workers, as always 
happens where men labor together fora common 
end. Request twenty-two is objected to “because 
any murderer or thief would have the right to 
be employed”. Elbert Hubbard used to employ 
convicts, as Henry Ford is said to do now, with 
excellent results. 

Press reports follow the “regular” course sof 
vilifying the workmen, exaggerating the situa- 
tion, lying about the details, and throwing a . 
color over the affair calculated to rouse fear in— 
the American heart, with the purpose of enab- 
ling the dominant powers to continue their more 
or less lawless control of affairs here. As a 
fact, reliable information is to the effect that 
the new Italian labor administration maintains 
an iron discipline in the plants, keeps the mills 
going on an efficiency basis and, in some in- 
stances, even increases the output. The workers 
have generally been willing to restore the plants 
to the owners on a basis giving the workers 


~ such a share in the management as will insure 


them decent treatment and a fair share in the 
product of their labor. The works are not 
“transformed into fortresses”; for there were 
few zirms in the possession of the workers. It is 
safe.to discount close to zero many of the press 
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reports of brutality and other excesses by the 

workers, though there have doubtless been too 

_ many such instances—something wnavoidable 
under conditions of stress. 

As a net result of this social and industrial 
}-henomenon the workmen have been granted a 
small increase in wages, reported as 19 cents a 
day, and have obtained a substantial share in 
the control and management of the industries, 
having a dominant share in the executive work 
of the plants and an important place on the 
directorates, so that they can no longer be sub- 
jected to unreasonable and sometimes cruel 
exactions. To a considerable extent they can 
dictate what share of the profits of the business 
shall come to them as wages, thereby improving 
their own status and restricting the power of 

, the wealthy to profiteer at the expense of the 
common people. But having measurably 
- achieved what they set out for, they are becom- 
ing somewhat divided, in accordaiice with the 
differing economic and social theories held by 
uportant groups. 

On the other hand the controlling powers of 
money, politics and religion are being forced 
into an even closer union. The Italian govern- 


ment, partly through fear, took no strong re- 


pressive measures, hoping to avoid sanguinary 
disorder, a course which commends itself as of 
a high order of wisdom. Out of the situation, 
however, is’ expected to emerge a powerful 
alliance of industrial magnates, the aristocracy, 
the army and the church, lined up against the 
present liberal government and the common 
people. They regard a surrender to the working 
people as simply “dangerous weakness”, and will 
probably combine to change the government and 
to “crush by force the labor unions engaged in 
the present movement”. The situation is in 
some Fespects similar to that which has in a less 
"1 ~-e=rower scale been seen in the 
United States since 
respects approaching a minor climax now, in 
the seeming curre:t <ffort of Big Business and 
the politicians to destroy the American labor 
movement, with a view to heading off such oc- 
currences as that in Italy. .~ 

The present situation has not come without 
being clearly foreseen. It was outlined as far 
back as 1886 by Pastor C. T. Russell, at a time 
when in the estimation of the world’s leading 
economists nothing appeared more improbable. 


Anson wel 


1914, and is in certain. 


“Happy would it be,” said this modern seer, the 
utterance now coming like a voice from the dead, “if 
moderate and reasonable means would succeed; if the 
rich would rest with their present acquirements and co- 
Operate with the great mass af the people in the general 
and permanent improvement of all classes; if the wage- 
workers would content themselves with reasonable 
demands; if the golden rule of love and justice could 
thus be put in practice. "8 fo 

“But men in their present condition will not observe 
this rule without compulsion. Though there be some 
among the artisans of the world who would be thus 
moderate and just in their ideas, the majority are not 
so, but will be exireme, unjust and arrogant in their 


ideas and demands-beyond reason. Each concession on - 


the part of capitalists will but add to such demands and 
ideas ; and all having experience know that fhe arrogance 
and rule of the ignorant poor are doubly severe. And 
se among those of wealth—-eome are fully in sympathy 
with the laboring classes, and would be glad to act out 
their sympathy by making such arrangements as would 
gradually effect the needed reforms ; but they are greatly 
in the minority and wholly powerless in the operating of 


corporations and to a great extent in their private. 


business. If they be merchants or manufacturers, they 
cannot shorten the hours of labor or increase the wages 
of their employés; for competitors would then undersell 


‘them, and financial disaster to themselves, their em- 


ployés and their creditors would follow. 

“Thus we see the natural cause of the great trouble 
of this Day of Jehovah’. Selfishness, and blindness to 
all except their own interests, will control the majority 


on both sides of the question. Wage-workers will organ-— 


ize and unify their interests, but selfishness will destroy 
the unions; and each, being actuated mainly by that 
principle, will scheme and conspire in that direction. 


The majority, ignorant, will gain control; and the__ 


better class will be powerless to hold in check that which 
their intelligence organized. Capitalists will become 
convinced that the more they yield the more will be 
demanded, and will soon determine to resist all demands. 

“Each time the labor pangs of the new era come upon 
the present body politic, her strength and courage will 
be found less, and the pains severer. All that society’s 
physicians—the political economists—can do for her 
‘relief will be to help and wisely guide the course of the 


inevitable birth—gradually to prepare the way for the ~ 


event. They cannot avert it, even if they would; for 
God has decreed that it shail come to pass. Many of 
society’s physicians will, however, be totally ignorant of 
the real ailment and of the necessities and urgency of 
the case. They will undertake repressive measures; and 
as each paroxyem of trouble passes away, they will take 
advantage of it to fortify the resistive appliances, and 


will therebf increase the anguish; and while they will ©. 
not long at the birth, their pp asia will hasten 


<a 
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the death of their patient; for the old order of things 
will die in the labor of bringing forth the new. . 

" “AN who realize the state of things coming should 
set themselves and their affairs in order accordingly. 
Thus we say to all the meek—the humble of the world, 
as well as the -body of Christ: “Seek ye the Lord, ye 
meek of the earth, which have wrought his judgment 
[His will]; seek righteousness; seek meekness, that ye 
may be partially hidden in the day of the Lord’s anger.” 


(Zephaniah 2:3) None will entirely escape the trouble, 
but those seeking righteousness and rejoicing in meek- 
ness: will have many advantages over others. Their 
manner of life, their habits of thought and action, as 
well as their sympathies for the right, which will enable 
them to grasp the situation of affairs and also to appre- 
ciate the Bible account of this trouble and its outcome, 
will all conspire to make them suffer less than others— 
especially from harassing fears and forebodings.” 


_ Wage Earners Paying for the War 


HEN the purchasing power of the dollar 
in the spring of 1914 was compared with 
the purchasing power of the dollar in the spring 


of 1920, it was found that the dollar of 1914 was. 


worth $2.11 in current money; but an investiga- 
tion discloses that the wage earners are not 
receiving 2.11 times as much now as in the 
spring of 1914, and that.the difference between 
what they do receive and what they should 
receive amounts, in the total, to just about the 
total sum now being distributed by the corpor- 
ations as extra or unusual profits, over and 
above the profits which were made in normal 
times, before the war. The annual loss in 
‘wages of the worker is estimated at $4,717,440,- 
000; and the annual extra or super-profit of the 
corporations is estimated at $4,800,000,000. We 
now proceed to a demonstration of the facts, 
first discussing the income of the corporations 
and then noting what has happened to the 
workers. 

In the period of 1912-14 the net income of all 
the corporations in the United States in each of 
which the net annual income was over $1,000,000 
was 8.7 percent on their capital, but in the 
period of 1916-18 the net income of the same 
corporations was 23.9 percent on their capital. 
Thus in four years the big corporations have 

‘earned about enough to return their whole in- 
.vestment. It is estimated that the corporations 
“having each a net annual income of over $1,000.- 
000 do about one-sixth of the business of the 
country; and that the combined super-profits of 
all these corporations during each year from 
1916 onward have been about $4,800,000,000. 


~-- Now let us go back and see what has happened 


to the workers,-and then we will discuss this 
matter of super-profits more at length. 

In the year 1914 the average weekly wage of 
the seven principal occupations in the clothing 


industry in New York city was $20.86. In the 


year 1920 the average wage in these same occu- 
pations was $34.93. This seems like a large 
increase in pay, does it not? And we read and 
hear a great deal about the fabulous wages paid 
to workers, do we not? Yet, if the buying power 
of the 1914 dolar be compared with the buying 
power of the 1920 dollar, the current wage rate 
should be $44.01, to buy the same things, and 
the wages these workers are actually receiving, 
$34.93, are only 794 percent of that amount. 
So we see that, as a matter of fact, if the 
workers were getting $20.86 in 1914 they are 
now getting but the equivalent of $16.56, and 
have sustained an actual loss in their weekly 
wages amounting, in purchasing power, to $4.30. 
In 1914 the average weekly wage of the seven 
principal occupations in the book and job print- 
ing industry in New York city was $22.29. In 
1920 it was $42.07. This also seems like a large 
increase in pay; yet when the buying power of 
the 1920 dollar is compared with that of the 1914 - 
dollar we find that these workers should be re- 
ceiving $47.03 in order to make their earnings 
equal their former earnings in purchasing. 
power. On the basis of the 1914 dollar_the 
present wages of these workers are $19.94, and 
they have sustained a net loss of $2.35 per week. 
In 1914 the average weekly wage of the twenty- 
eight principal occupations in the building trades 
in New York city was $26.38. In 1920 it was 
$45.96, but when the changed value of the dollar 
is taken into, consideration it should have been 
$35.66. Counted on the basis of the 1914 dollar, 
these workers are now receiving $21.78 per 
week, and have sustained a loss of $4.60'in their 
weekly wages. 
< In 1914 the average weekly wage of the - 
thirteen principal occupations of New York 
harbor employés was $22.11. In 1920 it was 
$36.57; but to make the wages buy the same 
things they would have bought in 1914 they 
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should have been $46.65. Counted on the basis 
of the 1914 dollar these workers are now re- 
ceiving the equivalent of $17.33, and have sus- 
tained a net loss of $4.78 in their weekly wage. 

Taking together the clothing, printing, build- 
ing and harbor industries, we have in New York 
lifty-five occupations whose weekly wages in 
1914 averaged $24.15. The wages of these 
workers have been raised to $41.84, and accord- 
ing to most of the newspapers they should be 
satisfied and more than satisfied. But the fact 
of the matter is that their actual wages have 
been reduced, not increased, and it would now 


take an average wage of $50.96 to give them as. 


much as they had six years ago. Stated in 
terms of their 1914 wages they are now receiving 
$19.83 each, so that the real wage question in 


_ New York is whether the average worker, hav- 


ing had his pay cut $4.32 per week, should be 
‘satisfied. He is now receiving 82.1 percent of 
‘his former wage. His average annual loss of 
wages, based on the 1914 dollar, is $224.64, or, 


lhased on the 1$20 doilar, $473.99. 


Assuming that the average Joss of wages the 
country over is the same as in New York, and 
that there are 21,000,000 families in the country, 
the total Joss to the workers, on the basis of the 

| 1914 dollar is $4,717,440,000, which, as we have 
seen, is almost exactly the amount ($4,800,000,- 
000) of the super-profits of the corporations. Or, 
on the basis of the 1920 dollar, the loss to the 

| workers is $9,953,798,400 per annum. In six 
years this amount would pay for the United 
States’. financial share in the World War. 


This is what is happening. The workers are_ 


aving for the war; and when the bill i j 


will be paid éo the frie relatives, and associ- 





Where the Money Goes 


HE United States Bureau of Labor Statis- - 


ties showed that in May, 1920, to maintain 
a family of husband, wife and three children, 
with a little insurance, education, a magazine 
and a movie once in a while, but no automobile, 
requires an income of $2,533.97 per year, or a. 
daily wage of over $8. Yet of the 1,183,000 men 
working for wages in Massachusetts only 15 
percent get $2,000 or more, and one constantly 
hears the wage of $1 per hour referred to as 
most preposterously large, although the United 
States Government is authority for the state- 
ment that these wages are barely enough to 
maintain a family in comfort... 

With capital getting three times the return 
that it got before the war, there is no question 
but that in the distribution of the total income 
of the country, labor is receiving a very much 
smaller proportion than it did, and that profits, 
interest and rent are squeezing the lemon dry. 
It is probably useless for us to warn big business 
that it is “spilling the beans”, but such is. the 
fact, and we will not be recreant to our duty in 
telling the trath. 

' The country made enormous sayings by dis- 
continuing the liquor traffic, savings which 
should have greatly ameliorated the condition 


of the workers and given them many Inxuries | 


hitherto enjoyed; but these savings have been 
appropriated by the moneyed interests, and 
prohibition has really done nothing for the 
workers that its advocates reasonably hoped, 
believed, expected and preached that it would 
surely do. ~* a : i. a sat 


TE seems hard to read that one baby in every _ 


six dies when the father earns $550 or less per 


ates of those whose profits out of the war are year, and that only one in every sixteen dies 
us profits each when the father earns $1,250 per year, and then 


iving them 


ts sb-i~ sos eut to 82.1 percent of their 


[tereuue value, wnat chance have the workers to 


hang on to thcir liberty bonds, which it is to the’ 


public inleresi io have widely distributed? They 
must se]l, and they are selling, or have sold, and 
it is to the damage of the country that this has 
been made necessary. It is nonsense to say that 
the workers are rolling in wealth. They are not 


_. “breaking even”, as is proved by the fact that 
the pawnshops are now doing a large business 


—always a proof that a pinch is being felt. 


800,000,000 surplus _p 
jyear over and above their usual profits. And,— 


to see how anxious the profit-takers are that 
the wages of the workers should not be per- 
mitted to rise to a point where they would inter- 
fere with the new and exorbitant profits to 
which they have been accustomed with the 
advent of this democracy-saving war. 

In 1919 the worker on a yard of blue denim 
received 4.7 percent of the price, and the mill 
owners received in profits on the same yard 


24.74 percent of the price. From 1910 to 1919 | 


the profits on denim rose 602 percent. In 1919 


° 


the wages of the workers on denim could have 


been doubled, and the profits of the manufac. . 


General Ciger Company 
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turers would still have been fwice as mnch -on 


each yard as the workers received for making 
the yard. Apo 

In the-canning of corn the labor cost increased 
2° percent between 1916 and 1917, but the can- 
ner’s. profit increased 256 percent. While the 


_ labor cost in making a ton of iron rose from 40 


cents to 86 cents, the price of the iron itself rose 
from $15 per ton to $30 per ton. Big business 
is profit-mad and is misrepresenting the con- 
dition of the workers. Here are some of the 


G increases in profits of concerns dealing in the 


necessaries of life: . ro 
In the year 1918 the profits of the Standard 


Milling Company (flour) were 196 percent in. 


excess of their profits in 1913; the profits. of the 
American Woolen Company were 316 percent of 
their profits in 1914; the profits of the United 
States Rubber Company were 438 percent in 
excess of their profits in 1916, and the profits of 
the United Drug Company were 148 percent 
in excess of their profits in 1916. 


In the year 1919 the profits of the following © 


great concerns exceeded their profits over pre- 


vious years by the amounts named: 


American Hide and Leather Company_265% over 1914 
American Ice Company —-393% over 1914 
United Fruit Company 547% over 1914 
May Department Stores________174% over 1915 
Facific Mills (flour) ; 318% over 1915 
Manhattan Shirt Company___275 % over 1915 
Endicott-Johneon Company (shoes) 353% over 1915 
Corn Products Refining Company—_--_-639% over 1915 
Burns Brothers (coal) 72% over 1916 
American Linseed Company 780% over 1916 
—_—_—_—_—-—. 84% over 1917 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. (mualin)811% over 1917 
Central Leather Company 103% over 1918 
Cluett, Peabody Company (collars).___175% over 1918 

For the period of 1916-18 the profits of the In- 
ternational Paper Company were 487 percent 
over the profits for the period of 1909-15, and 








- Bor the period 1916-19 the profits of the National 
_Enameling and Stamping Company (kitchen- 


ware) were 1178 percent over the profits ‘for 


- 1909-15. 


Wages of Railroaders _ 

oe a year or more of delay the railway 
men were granted an increase of 21 percent 

in their wages during the past summer, an 

amount estimated as about equal to the in- 


. ereased cost of living during the year they were 
. Waiting for the award. So the net result to the- 


_day per man. 


railway men is to leave them in the same con- 
dition as before the request for the advance was 
made. The increase affected 1,800,000 employés, 
and amounted to an average increase of $1 per 

In 1915 the average wage of all railroad mep 
was $830 per year; in 1917 it was $1,004 per . 
year ;in 1919 it was $1,436 per year; in January, 
1920, it was at the rate of $1,587 per year and 
is now.in the neighborhood of $1,900 per year. 
The following statement, based upon the Janu- 
ary, 1920, earnings plus the twenty percent 
recently added, shows, in order, the various 
positions in railroad work, beginning with the 
highest-paid positions and ranging down. to the 
lowest-paid positions. For convenience the list 
is grouped into six general classifications. 

Earning above $3,000 (pre-war. equivalent 
$1,421) per year are the general officers, road 
passenger engineers and motormen, road 
freight engineers and motormen, general fore- 
men, division officers, yardmasters, train dis- 
patchers and directors, road passenger con- 
ductors, road freight conductors .and yard- 
masters’ assistants (not yard clerks). 

In the class earning above $2,400 but less 
than $3,000 (pre-war equivalent $1,137 to 
$1,421), are gang foremen, yard engineers and 
motormen, road passenger firemen and helpers, 
road freight firemen and helpers, traveling 
agents and solicitors, boilermakers, car in- 
spectors, yard conductors or foremen and 
machinists. . 

Ranging over $2,100 and less than $2,400 
(pre-war $996 to $1,137} are the road freight 
brakemen and flagmen, passenger brakemen, * 
air brakemen, electricians, blacksmiths, station 
masters and assistants, maintenance of way and 
structures foremen, yard brakemen (switchmen 
or helpers), assistant engineers and draftsmen, 
floating equipment employés, car repairers and 
hostlers. Sette 7 

With wages.amounting to over $1,800 and less 
than $2,100 (pre-war $853 to $996) are the 
employés in.outside agencies, station agents 
(non-telegraphers), yard firemen and helpers, 
agent telegraphers, telegraphers and telegraph 


- operatives, interlockers, structural ironworkers, 


painters and upholsterers, foremen of construc- 
tion gangs and work trains, telephone and block 
operators, telegrapher clerks, carpenters, lever- 
men (non-telegraphers), other road trainmen. 
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Over $1,200 and less than $1,800 (pre-war 
$569 to $853) in their earnings are, in order, the 
yard switch-tenders, police and. watchmen, 
masons and bricklayers, clerks, section foremen, 
mechanics’ helpers and apprentices, engine- 
house men, drawbridge operatives, station ser- 
vice employés and unskilled laborers in con- 
struction gangs and work trains. At the bottom 
of the ladder, earning still less wages, are the 
section men, crossing flagmen, gatemen, mes- 
sengers and attendants. 

In consideration of the wages of railroad 
men, attention should always be given to the 
heavy expense for board and rooms away from 
home and the unusually heavy demand for 
shoes, clothing, overalls and watches. 

We may not forget the financial side of the 
question. The railroads used to be able to earn 
about 4 to 44 percent on their capitalization. 
“Now they have been granted increases in freight 
and passenger rates sufficient to pay what was 
awarded the emplovés in the way of advanced 
wages and about twice as much more, to boost 
the net income to about 6 percent on the capital- 
ization. The excuse made for this is that the 
profiteers and grafters ‘are “pulling down” such 
heavy profits in other lines (profits which, as 
we have seen, are squeezed out of the wages of 
the common people) that money cannot be 
attracted to railroad investments at the rates 
they were formerly able to earn. Financiers 
call attention to the fact that a railroad has to 
pay four times as much interest to keep its 
rolling stock in operation as it had to pay before 
the war. The way this works out is as follows: 
‘Locomotives then cost $28,000 and now. cost 
$75,000 each. Money then could be had at 5 
percent and now cannot be had for less that 74 
percent. Five percent on $28,000 is $1,400, while 
7% percent on $75,000 is $5,625. So it is appar- 
ent that $5,600 would have hired the use of four 
locomotives in 1914 where it will hire one now, 
and the locomotives then were as good as those 
made now. 

The railroads played a sharp trick on the 
Pullman company. The latter was granted an 
increase in rates, whereupon the railway com- 
panies, thinking that more could have been 
gouged out of the people while the gouging was 
good, asked for and obtained consent to have 
an extra half-cent. per mile charged to passen- 
gers in Pullman cars, the extra amount to go to 
the railway companies instead of the Pullman 


eowecewereere teeewansoncemncscseseseastemrccensecetsrtuencees ens eeannesonmbuans sunenas: 


companies. The Pullman rates are now so high 
that people’ who could formerly afford the 
modest comfort of a night between sheets are 
now sitting up all night because they cannot 
afford to meet the greatly increased expense. 


In, August the express companies obtained | 


consent to boost their rates 12} percent on-one 
day’s notice, and further express rate increases 


are anticipated shortly. If these items presage - 


any of the promised reduction in the cost of 
living then they will operate differently from 
what such items have done in the past. 


Wages of Government Workers - 

I" IS harder for government employés to get 
their wages changed than for almost any 

other class of employés. The average pay of all 

government employés is $1,135 per year (pre- 

war value $538); and 25 percent“of them earn 


less than $720 per year (pre-war $341). This. 


teHs its own story of silent suffering to those 
who have comprehended previous statements in 
this article. Many of these wage rates were 
fixed fifty years ago. ve 

In the spring the Government sent letters to 
twenty-one engineering sthools stating that it 
had civil service positions to offer, paying $1,200 
as initial salary, but replies were received from 
some of the schools that the young graduates of 
these schools were having no difficulty in finding 
positions which paid them at once salaries 
ranging from $1,800 up. 

The under-pay of custom-house inspectors in 
New York city has become a matter of public 
comment. These men are experts, trained by 
long experience; yet they receive only $4 to $5 
.fér a ten-hour day, and receive nothing for over- 

. time, though they are often compelled to sérve 
far into the night. They must buy their own 
meals and frequently have to pay for lodgings. 

_ Compare these earnings with those of longshore- 


“men who receive $6.80 for an eight-hour dar$é 


with $1.20 per hour for overtime and Sundav 
work. , 

In the month of May the city of New York 
advertised for help and offered to pay maximum 
salaries for certain specified occupations as 
follows : $960 for stenographers and typewriters 
and laboratory assistant, $1,200 for photogra- 
pher and female nurse, $1,800 for chemist, 
$2,160 for assistant engineer, inspector of dredz- 
ing, inspector of water supply, and mechanical 
draftsman and $2,500 for head cook. 

: : - 
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Considerable excitement was caused in July 
when the city set aside $5,000,000 for raises of 
salaries of city employés (paid for by a bond 
issue, by the way). But the city fathers passed 
by their opportunity to specially aid the poorest 
paid workers and gave the same 20 percent 
Inereases to those already receiving $6,000 to 
$10,000 per annum that it gave to the $900 tele- 
phone operators or the $1,000 clerks. Thus the 
increases of salary to the highest-paid employés 
amount to more than the total yearly salary of 
the lowest-paid employés. All of this brings us 
back to the homely aphorism of the backwoods 
philosopher—“Them as has gits”. 
Patrolmen in New York are not overpaid. 
The maximum salaries of patrolmen in different 
cities are as follows: 














Buffalo $1,800 (pre-war value $853) 
Chicago 1,800 ; 

New York . 1,650 

St. Louis 1,500 

Philadelphia . 1,405 

Kansas City —_... 1,360 (pre-war value $644) 


The work of a patrolman in New York is 
dangerous business at all times and especially 
ko now, when, according to Governor Gardner 
of Missouri, in a letter addressed to the presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Bar Association, he 
declares that one citizen in every twelve was 
robbed in New York in the year 1919. This 
seems like an incorrect statement, but that is 
the way the statement. comes to us. It seems 
almost incredible that society could be in such 
a deplorable condition, and it looks as if some- 
body must have been wrong when he preached 
and frothed and foamed about the uplifting, 
ennobling, spiritualizing influences of war. 

Not all state employés fare as well financially 
as Hulbert, the New York state executioner. He 
earns a fair salary as an engineer and receives 
$150 for each human being that he Hills on 
behalf of the state. He reports that business 
has been good in 1920, and that he expects to 
make about $2,000 in this way during the 
current year. . | 
Wages of Women Workers : 

44 Vaan average weekly wage of women in sev- 


eral states has been declared to be as follows: 
Tennessee —--___S O9- 





Nebraska 12.59" 
Michigan, eales__.______________ 11.16 
- Michigan, m’fg 13.14 
11.46 - 





Wyoming 





In New York state the Consumers’ League, 
after a carefal examination of girls’ budgets, 
stated that in 1918 a weekly wage of $14.80 was 
the minimum on whieh a girl could live. Similar 
figures for Eastern Pennsylvania, made under ~ 
the direction of the Government,’ were that - 
$14.66 constituted the minimum in that district, 
no allowance being made for savings or health 
insurance. For the District of Columbia a Con- 
gressional commission decided that $15.50 is “the 
minimum wage upon which a woman without 


-dependents can maintain herself at a proper 


standard of living in the District of Columbia”. 
Add to this the fact that in a Government in- 
vestigation of 1,760 working girls in New York 
state, in 1918, it was found that four out of 
every five helped to support others besides 
themselves. We feel like saying in the same 
breath, “God bless the faithful, unselfish girls” 
and “O God, Thy kingdom come” to put an end 
to such inequalities. 

The Government has made an investigation 
of the candy business in Philadelphia, that 
business being one of the lowest-paid industries 
in which women are employed, and Philadelphia 
being a representative American city. 

In the year 1910 every man, woman, and child 
in the country had made for them nine pounds 
of candy at fifteen cents a pound. If you eat a © 
pound of candy every six weeks you are eating 
your full share, and all that is good for you. 

- The chief candy-makers in every factory are 
the cooks, and these are always men: The dip- 
ping and packing is done by women. Fifty-seven 
percent of the workers in candy factories begin 
work before they are sixteen years of age. . 
Dipping is an operation that requires much.. - 
skill and practice. An experienced and capable 
dipper can dip 150 pounds of candy per day. 

In 1919 the average weekly earnings of the 
women candy-workers of Philadelphia were. 


- $10.30. The average wage paid for dippers was 


$12.62. Experience shows that the chances of | 
advancement in- the candy business in Philade]- 
phia are that 72 out of every 100 girls work two 
Sears on a wage of less than $14 per week (the 
minimum wage of decent support) and after 
sticking to their jobs for two years their 
chances are 357 to 1,000 of reaching the $14 goal. 
Less than one-fourth of the women candy- 
workers of Philadelphia earn the $14 minimum 
decent self-support wage. The first result is 
» oot, . 
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that the girls go without proper food, clothing, 
and medical care. Moreover, it is character- 
istic of the candy business that it has several 
slack seasons in the year, so that the workers 
frequently earn much less than their nominal 
wage. - . 

Out of twenty-five candy factories visited by 
the investigators four were immaculately clean, 
four had wash rooms and eight supplied hot 
water. In the other factories cleanliness was 
not much in evidence; and the dippers (who 
must constantly have their hands in the melted 
chocolate) had to get along with cold water 
when they wished to clean their hands, and in 
most instances they had to supply their own 
towels. In five plants the ceilings of the toilet 
rooms and work rooms were in common, the 
partitions between the rooms not reaching to 
the ceiling. Twenty-two of the twenty-five 
factories make no provision for a gir] to lie 
down if she feels ill or faint. 

Dipping chocolates is not such an attractive 
job as some lovers of candy might imagine. It 
is impossible for a dipper to prevent her clothes’ 
becoming caked with melted chocolate, and the 
low temperature of the dipping room makes it 
necessary to wear a woolen dress or wrap, all of 
which the dipper, on her small wage, finds it 
difficult to purchase. 


Foreign Wage Items 

N England, in 1914, the average wage paid to 

city workers in the ten principal railway oc- 

cupations was 29.4 shillings, or about $7.50. 
The 1920 rate is 62.4 shillings, or about $10.92 
per week, with exchange at $3.50. These current 
‘wages are very low as compared with the aver- 
age weekly wage of about $36 paid to American 
Tailway workers. 

Agricultural workers in England are paid 
forty-two shillings per week, or about $7.35 for 


* &fthour week, and are paid an overtime rate’ 


$A Rannesit 


about 23 cents. Wages of agricultural workers 
in the tInited States are from $25 per week up. 

British dockers receive a minimum daily wage 
of 16 shillings, or about $2.80 per day. An 
Industrial Court of Inquiry as to congestion at 
docks blames various government departments, 
charges a deliberate slowing down of work on 
the part of the workers, and the establishment 
of a seven-hour day in violation of the eight- 
hour agreement. This is figured as an annual 


of one shilling 3} pence an hour, amounting to 





aneneatnsmmentenscoamaseecnens encncasee.crsies ateeeeuee. ee cerw 


ore 


loss to the nation of 9,375,000 hours, resulting 
in a gross cash loss of millions of pounds ster- 
ling. 

Wages in five of the principal oceupations in 
the clothing business in Vienna in March 
showed an average wage of 185 crowns per 
week, with girls receiving 120 crowns per week. 
An Austrian crown used to have a value of 
about 241 cents, but its value is now about 3.7 — 
cents, so the Viennese weekly wages, translated 
into terms of American money, are about $6.85 
for the men and $4.44 for the women, with a 
high cost of living due to the war. " 

In July the French Chamber of Deprties 
voted an additional 15,000 to 20,000 francs a 
year for the Sécretaries of State and Cabinet 
Ministers. The statesmen of America have also 
felt the pinch of. high cost of living, two of the 
cabinet ministers, Mr. Bryan and Mr. McAdoo, 
stating they could not live on the $12,000 per 
year allowed by the Government to cabinet 
officers. = 7 

Wage conditions in Japan are very bad. In 
the textile industries boys and girls from the 
country districts are brought into the mill 
centers and kept in barracks, confined as pris- 
oners until they are no longer able to stand the 
strain of the long hours and limited food, when - 
they are repiaced by others. 

In the Hawaiian Islands there has been a 
veritable riot of high wages during the past 
year, due to the sugar situation. Wages are 
paid on the bonus system; and in the island of | 
Kauai, where the basic wage for bookkeepers 
was $40 per week, wages of $230 per week were 
being paid, stevedores were receiving $4 per 
hour and laborers were getting $25 per~day. 
Grocery store clerks were making as high as 
$975 per month. This was all due to a strike 
and to the excessive price for sugar being paid 
in New York. But with sugar nearer normal, 


that wage bonanza is at an end. 


‘Miscellaneous Wage Items 


OR hundreds of years, from the time of Soc- 

rates to the time of Diocletian, wages of 
common labor, forced to compete with slave 
labor, were.down to ten cents per day. In Dio- 
cletian’s time masons received twenty cents per 
day, shipwrights twenty-four cents, painters 
twenty-eight cents and decorators sixty cents. 
Barbers received a cent apiece for haircuts. 
Beef and mutton were three cents a pound, 
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butter five cerits | a 3) and eggs five cents a 
dozen. The pricesof those times have been 
converted into terms of modern money to arrive 
nt these results. . 

Manufacturers and others who see the large 
wages now being paid to workers (on paper), 
and who shut their eyes to the fact that the 
workers are being robbed of 17.9 percent of 
their 1914 wages due to the diminished value of 


:. the dollar, are casting longing eyes at the piece- 
work system in the hope of making it popular 


again ; bat that inhuman system must pass away. 
~ The International Association of Garment 
Workers conducted a questionnaire which 


’ showed that, as a result of the change from 


ay ote 


. declare that they see no change. 


Piecework to wages, fourteen percent of the 
firms report the workers producing more than 
before the change was made and thirty percent 
The older 
workers work as hard and as regularly as when 
they were on piecework, but the younger 
workers do not accomplish as much. Factories 


which have advanced methods of .manufactur-_ 


ing and good executives report that the produc- 
tion per worker under the wage system is as 
gocd as could be desired. 


May we make a suggestion on the wage ques- 


tion? It is a simple suggestion, and it seems to 
us a meritorious and practical’ one. Let all 
workers be paid a base wage, representing a 
living wage when earnings and the cost of living 
are normal. Let them receive each payday a 


second envelope containing the percentage of | 


advance in commodity prices over those current 
at the time the base wage was established, as 
shown by the most recently published index- 
number of the Bradstreet or R. G. Dun and 
Company price index. Let them receive each 
payday a third: envelope based upon whatever 
union agreement or. other agreement may be 


-made between employer and employé, with due 


regard to the experience, ability and industry 
of the worker. The first two envelopes ought to 
be the same for all employés of both sexes and 
in all industries. 

The wage question is complex. It cannot be 


settled by the methods that have prevailed 


hitherto. Some way must be found of rescuing 
the least-paid workers from the crushing burden 
blag by the ever mounting high cost of 


ryrer, 


solve the great problem of the poor. 





tTearftime we wait and hope and pray. 
toe the coming kingdom which alone can fully 


A Wage Oddity 

WAITRESS in New York, in the fashionable 

section, was in court for some irregularity in 
connection with the driving of her automobile. 
She testified that her wages were $12 per week, 
bat that she averaged $80 per week in tips. The 
daily average tip for hotel waiters throughout 
the country is figured at $2.28. 


New Jewish Literature to Arise 
NEW Jewish literature would be one of the 

\ results of the establishment of a Jewish 
homeland in. Palestine, William Butler Yeats, 
Irish poet and playwright, declared in an auth- 
orized statement on Zionism, issued in San 
Francisco recently. 

“Every race should have one spot where its 
traditions may develop unobstructed,” the state- 
ment read. “The establishment of a homeland 
in Palestine would accentuate the national life ‘ 
of a people the world cannot help but admire. 

“For one thing it would result in a new Jewish 
literature. The Jews have created a great liter- 
ature in the past, but more will be achieved by 
the establishment of a native soil. A nation 
must have roots to cling to if it is to produce 
literature or anything of value. If the English 
race did not have a country of its own, Shakes- 
peare would never have been produced. 

“{Zionism] appeals to me, ... [as] a pos- 
sibility {of giving to] the suffering Jews of 
Eastern Europe what humanity owes them—a 
homeland.” - 

Soon the Jews will have things to tell of such 
as never before fell to the lot of the historian, 
as says the Bible: “Hear this, ye old men, and 
give ear, all ye inhabitants of the land; hath 
this been in your days, or even in the dars of 
your fathers? Tell your children of it, and Ict 
your children tell their children and their child- 
ren another generation.” (Joel 1:3) Jewish poets, 
too, will sing of the wondrous happenings of 
the Golden Age: “Thy watchmen shall lift up 
the voice; with the voice together shall they 


sing: for they shall see eve to eye, when the 


Lord shall bring again Zion. Break forth into 
joy, sing together, ye waste places of Jerusalem: 
for the Lord hath comforted his neonle, ie hath 
redeemed Jerusalem. The Lord hath marie bare 
his holy arm [power in action] in the eves por 
all. the nations: eis Pie rih 
shall see the salvation of our Ged’ tS Pee as ‘Jews ~ 


and nfl. the c: 


‘restored +o their age-long home.—Isaiah 52 :8-10. 
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Cumulative Debt is a Curse: 


REAT ed 
excre:sed about the high cost of living and 
social tus: world-wide in scope; but not one 
of thei s+<ms qualified to erystallize public 
sentinien! with facts concerning the cause of the 
evils complained of and the proper methods to 
employ in their elimination. 

Severai months ago the leading nations of 
Europe issucd a call to all nations for a con- 
vention of cconomists to determine “the cause 
of the higi: cost of living, social unrest and 
financial chaos everywhere existing”. 

The cans? of the high cost of living and social 
unrest is pl ainly due to advancing prices of 
commercia' products. Without an advance in 
prices there can be no increase in the cost of 
living, anu nc social unrest as a sequence. Those 


facts are -:if-evident and require no Solon or | 


Lyeurgus to demonstrate them. 

Had prices been stable there could have been 
no increased cost of living, no social unrest, and 
no financial chaos anywhere. 

The cause of our social troubles is a tales, 
unscientific and unstable fiscal system that 
vainly. attempts to deseribe or define units of 
value in terms of gravity—an absurdity. 

Units of value are absolutely stable in char- 
acter. A bushel of No. 1 wheat is just as stable 
as a unit of value as it is as a unit of weight. 
Acts of Congress and Leagues of Nations can- 
not affect the character, value or capacity for 
social service (the source of all values) of that 
wheat, eznnot add to it or subtract from it 
a single calory of nutrition. 

Under our false fiscal system all great enter- 
_ prises are financed with debt, interest and divi- 
dend-bearing stocks and bonds, called capitali- 
zation. D.bt adds nothing to the world’s man- 
power and material resources and is a rank 
violation of natural law and social order. 

- A natio: that lacks sufficient intelligence to 
employ its manpower and natural resources 
without assuming a needless and senseless debt 
that adds nothing to its stock in trade, cannot 
" be perpetucted and is not worth perpetuating. 
All great (!) governments of the past were 
destroy: by this sume false fiscal system. Do 
we helene to that class whom age does not make 
cautious nur experience wise? 


tors and statesmen are intensciv | 
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By Z. £. Branch, Strafford, Mo. 


A review of events and conditions during the 


past sixty years will forcibly emphasize the — 7 


urgency for quick action along sane lines. 

In 1860 mortgages and millionaires were few 
and far between; and multi-millionaires, as we 
define the term today, were then unknown. Then 
we were a nation of happy home-owners. Today 


- we are a nation of mortgaged farmers and rent- 


racked tenants, whose vitals are preyed upon by 
the cancers of social unrest and unrequited toil. 
Our cities are vast chains of apartment houses, 
while the purlieus are occupied by miserable 
rented shacks that breed filth, disease and 
crime. The era that brought into existence 
these noxious social conditions has been widely 
heralded by hired editors and grafting states- 
men as an era of unexampled prosperity, an era 
that confiscated from the many for the benefit 
of a very few. 

In 1865 Lincoln said: “When I gaze into the 
future I see a sight that unnerves me. As @ 
result of the war corporations have been en- 
throned in high places, and when I look into the 
future I tremble for the safety of my country.” 

The U. S. Commission of Internal Revenue in 
1913 reported our corporations as capitalized 
for $96,488,000,000.. Add to that stupendous 
debt the colossal capitalization of many thou- 
sands of new corporations ereated by the war, 
the enormous increases or new issues of capitali- 
ation by old é¢orporations, over $8,000,000,000 
1 farm mortgages, perhaps as much more on 
wn and city realty, personal debts, district, 
wnship, county, municipal, good road, state | 
nd national bonds, and we have at least calcu- 
ation $350,000,000,000 upon which the public 
nust pay interest, profits and dividends. 

The public constitutes the government, and 
our national debt is the sum total of all the 
public owes. We cannot differentiate between 
the public and national debts, because the public © 
is the nation. 

Gold is the only medium recognized by civi- 
lization in ultimate payment of debts. The 
Literary Digest quoted the London Statist as 
stating that the world’s entire stock of gold is 
less than $8,000,000,000 and that only about half 
af that is availabie for money, & supply SO very 
limited that it makes rapidly increasing debi o or 
capitalization inevitable. 


an 





and extensions, and betterments of old enter- 
prises call for new issues of capital or stocks 
and bonds. The press informs us that Stnde- 
baker has issued $20,000,000 of capital for a 
new auto plant; that Armour intends to issue 
$60,000,000 in 6 percent gold bonds; that the 
American Tobacco Company will issue $100,- 


000,000; that Standard Oil of New York. will 


issne $200,000,000; that the railways intend to 
issue $500,000,000 in 7 percents. — . 
The last Congress authorized an increase in 
way rates to cover salaries of railway officials, 
alle costs of operation and about $1,200,000,000 in 


~ ‘annual interest on capitalization for the public, 
- farm and other labor, to liquidate. That applies ~ 
to all capitalization; but our editors never cheep * 
about that tax on the dear public. Yet they howl - 


themselves hoarse about the increased burden 
of the public when farm and other labor de- 
mands a greater share of the products of their 
own creation. 


When we compare our colossal volume of 


debts to our limited volume of gold and token ~ 


eurrency of all kinds, we fully realize that the 
public is paying compound interest on all debts, 
and that this explains the reason why property 
‘gravitates so rapidly from the hands of its 
creators, the many, to the hands of a very few 
“malefactors” of great wealth. 

The public has built, equipped and operated 
every line of railway in the U. S. Yet it has 
paid in interest alone on railway capitalization 
enough in the past eighty years to plaster the 
entire land surface of the earth with needed 
railways. In forty-eight years the public will 
pay in interest alone the present railway capi- 
talization fifteen times over, about $300,000,000,- 
000, and. still owe the principal with added 


a capitalization for extensions and improvements. 


casjorattons, instead of paying debts with 
profits, divide them in dividends among share- 
hoiders ur absorb them in new issues of bonds. 
To pay the debts would destroy the corporations 
and kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
' The only way to sustain private monopoly is to 
make debt perpetaal and cumulative. Under our 
fiscal system it is utterly impossible to reduce 
our public or national debt, much less liquidate 
“it. It could not be done in a miJHon years. © 


Profit is our great burden; it is the residue 


“remaining after all services are paid for and 
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enmeoeowneretesenscsever-senecs-nccetenenaniee 


after all operating expenses are liquidated. 
Is not the cause of the high cost of living, 
social unrest and financial chaos so plain that 
he who runs may read? 
Child Criminals : 
C)eeseonerly we tead in the papers of 
atrocious crimes, even murder, committed 
py children. The cause is with the grown-ups. 
ow many | times do we hear the cries of children 
ieking in agony, “QO mamma, mamma,-don’t, 


I say don’t, O mamma, mamma”, as some little 
- frame receives brutal punishment 


at the hands 


of a parent: that has’ ‘aever earned the first 


lesson of parenthood? * ” 


Not. infrequently we: ‘tee attentive dressed 
young- mothers ‘dragging little children off the 
ground sent for some distance 





and ‘carrying 
_ suspended by one little ‘arm; and we know at 


once that what brafns:the mother has are de- 
voted to thinking about herself and not about 
the ae of the pessible Jewel entrusted to 

Reasonable Siniabinedlt carefully considered 
and applied calmly and: sympathetically, may 
prove a genuine help to character formation, 
but the indiscriminate beating of children by 
brates in male or female form does much to 
make criminals. 

Most children can be reasoned with and are 
amenahl¢ to kindness; but train a child to the 
belief that violence is right, and that the strong- 
er may assault the weaker and wreak vengeance 
mercilessly upon him, and the child will in later 
life naturally apply to others the only argument 
that his parents used upon him. First he will 
abuse and assault animals, and then” human 
beings, and may finally become a criminal. 

Sometimes parents who have made a wretched 
failure of teaching kindness to their children 
send them to so-called reform schools. The 
latter are merely schools for the training of 
future criminals. Moral debasement is conta- 
gious. Boys or girls who are herded together 
because they are supposed to be bad incite one 
another to worse crimes. Herding criminals 
together is the silliest, most nonsensical device 
that supposedly intelligent statesmen ever sanc- 
tioned. It is the one way to snuff out all that 
is good. In Australia child criminals are boarded 
out on farms. The plan has proved to be a cheap 
and effective way of overcoming the bad infiu- 
ences aot brutal — and mothers. 
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Justice and the Poor: 


TS Tuirp Derect: Expense or CouNsEL.— 
The lawyer is indispensable to the conduct 
of proceedings before the courts, and yet the 
fees which he must charge for his services are 
more than millions of persons can pay. Simple 
as these propositions are, they are too often 
forgotten in the discussions concerning the 
administration of justice. The emphasis has 
been on simplifications of procedure and reor- 
ganization of courts; but even the best proced- 
ure in the most orderly courts will require the 
‘presence of the trained advocate. When those 
highly desirable ends are accomplished, the 
problem of the attorney will] still remain the 
great stumblingblock in the path toward free- 
dom and equality of justice. 

Toe Essentian Nature of THE Lawyer’s 
Funrctiox: The expense of counsel is a funda- 


mental difficulty, because the attorney is an 


integral part of the administration of justice. 
While the precise origin of the attorney is veiled 
in some obscurity, it is clear that when courts 
are regularly constituted and a method of ad- 
ministering justice is established, the attorney 
soon makes his appearance. The real begin- 
nings of court organization and of a definite 
procedure were made in the reign of Henry IT, 
and by the time of Henry III the need of retain- 
ing good lawyers was everywhere appreciated. 
In one of the first year books the reporter makes 
the chief justice say : “B loses his money because 
he hadn’t a good lawyer”. In our colonial era 
repeated attempts to do without lawyers were 
made, but soon proved impracticable. With the 
development of American law and the estab- 
lishment of courts the lawyer rapidly assumed 
the important position in the administration 
va yuce-s Thich he has ever since maintained. 


With a vast body of ever-changing law, which 
aman after a life-time of devotion is only begin- 
ning to master, it is apparent that the layman, 
in order to understand his rights, what he can 
and cannot do, must have the assistance of 


counsel. We do not, as in Nero’s time, write - 


our laws in small letters at the top of high 
columns, but the multitudinous laws in our 
voluminous case books and statute books are 
as hard to learn. Similarly, the procedural law, 
in aceordance with which litigation must be 
conducted, is a maze to the uninitiated; it is a 


Reginald Heber Smith, of the Boston Bar 


science in itself. The law permits every man to 
try his own case, but “the lay vision of every 
man his own lawyer has been shown by all. 
experience to be an illusion”. 
impossibility for a man to conduct even the 
simplest sort. of a.case under the existing rules 
of procedure; and this fact robs the in forma 
pauperis proceeding of much of its value to the 
poor unless ‘supplemented by the providing of 
counsel. - 

It is not easy to convey in few words a true 
impression of the enormous importance of the 
attorney in our system of achieving justice, but 
the mention of the broad outlines. of his work 
is suggestive. : 

He must start the case prdpeily by satisfying 
all the requirements of venne, jurisdiction, serv- 
ice, entry, and the law of pleadings. When the 
case is before the court, our system contemplates 
the doing of justice by applying general rules 
to the facts of the particular case. In many 
cases the attorney must be ready to assist the 
court in determining the law applicable, and in 
every case he must have ascertained the facts 
by investigation, must have selected the material 
facts admissible according to the law of evi- 
dence, must have the witnesses and documents 
at hand, and must present the case in accordance 
with the rules governing trials. When judg- 


It is a virtual .. 


ment is rendered, he must transform that into . 


an execution, and finally undertake to satisfy 


such execution by levy on the defendant’s prop-_ - 


erty. At every stage the attorney supplies the 
motive power; without him the judicial machin- 
ery would never move. It is estimated that, 
on an average, all property passes through the 
hands of lawyers as often as once in each twen- 
ty-five years. 

The lawyer is as necessary as the engineer 
or the doctor; each is a specialist who applies. 
the laws he knows for the benefit of the civilized 
community. Without uprooting our entire ad- 


. ministration of law, it would be as impossible 


to abolish the lawyer as it would be to dispense 
with. the judge. Justice Miller in.ex parte Gar- 
land stated: 

. “It is believed that no civilized nation of modern 
times.has been without a clase of men intimately con-- 
nected with the court, and with the administration of 
justice, called variously attorneys, counsellors, solicitors, . 
proctors, and other terms of similar import. They are 


ay 


- 
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as essential isha woeaniahel “workings ‘af Gia’ ouccrt as 
the clerks, sheriffs and marshals, and perhaps es the 
judges themselves, since no instance is known of a court 
of law without a bar.” 

In similar vein, Dean Wigmore has said of 
the lawyer: “He is a necessary part of the 
State’s function of doing justice. In the part 
he plays, he is as essential as the Judge.” 

Ivasrry oF THE Poor to Pay ror CounsEL: 
The inability of the poor to pay for the services 
of counsel has often been stated, and the general 
fact is known. The vast number of persons who 
are thus debarred from legal advice and the 
essential services of the lawyer in court, how- 
ever, is not realized. 


It is possible to form an estimate of what 


' this number must be. It is known that in 1913 


ens 


the average wage of the clients of the Cinein- 
nati Legal Aid Society was $10 per week; and 
that in the year 1916 out of 1981 cases analysed 
by the Legal Society in Newark, 1579 or 80 per- 


cent of the applicants earned less than $20 each. 


week. It is safe to say that single persons earn- 

ing less than $500 yearly and that married per- 
sons, with dependent families, earning less than 
$800 each year, are never in a financial position 
where they can afford to pay any substantial 
sum for attorneys’ services. Within these class- 
es, according to Dr. King, there are 3,758,000 
single persons and 7,040,000 families. Inasmuch 
as each member of a family, the wife and chil- 


- dren as well as the husband, may need legal 


advice and assistance, it is proper to multiply 
the families out to their number of constituent 
individuals. 


From this calculation it appears that there 
are in the United States over 35,000,000 men, 
women, and-children whose financial condition 
renders them unable to pay any appreciable 
sum for aooreeye services. It is true that in 
wisi 5 wis "+ sad in the smaller towns such 
peuple generally are able to secure assistance 
fromlowyers as matter of kindness or charity; 
consequently it is primarily in the larger cities 


that inability to pay fees results in a denial of 


justice. Even if we were to eliminate, however, 


the 78 percent of our population living in cities - 


and towns containing less than 100,000 popa- 
lation, there would still remain 8,000,000 per- 
sons who do not know where to turn for legal 
advice and assistance when the need arises. 


These figures are only approximations. Cut 


them in two, and it is still perfectly 2 apparent 
that a thoroughgoing, equal administration of 


. Justice must take cognizance of, and provide for, 


a class of citizens, numbering millions, who can- 
not secure for themselves the legal services with- . 
_ which the machinery of justice iz unwork- ae 
able. he 
Cost oF Counsen THE Posnanrcat, Derr. 
cutty: This is the great difficulty. Part of 
the need for attorneys’ services is undoubtedly 
artificial. There is no reason why.a court sum- 
mons should read: “We command you to appear 
before our Justices of the Manicipal Court on | 
Saturday the twenty-first day.of December, 
A. D. 1918, at nine o'clock in. the forenoon. Fail 


' not of appearance at. your peril.” So it is neces- 





sary to employ counsel to 
English words do not mean. what | 
in law mean that you are not. required to 
before the court at all, but must file an answer 
with the clerk any time on Tuesday, December 
the twenty-fourth. A little modernizing will 
eliminate such purely parasitie services. 

But with all reformation of proeedure and 
reorganization of courts the true and esscntial 
functions of the attorney will remain and the 


need for his services will, as to the vast pro- . 


portion of advice, work, consultation, negoti- 

ation, and litigation, be the same. The great 

underlying problem cannot be summarily dis- 

posed of or dismissed with few words. 

[This is the seventh of e@ series of articles taken from 

a book of limited circulation entitled “Justice and the 

Poor” and published free by the Carnegie Foundation 

for the Advancement of Teaching, 576 Fifth Avenue, . 
New York City. All the statements are based on authori- 

tative statements in law books and a publicatians. ] 


New York Wage Notes 


pes the month of May the average 
weekly earnings of New York’s 610,000 
factory workers were $28.45, - classified as 
follows: 
Water, light, and power. $33.41 
Paper manufactures________— 32.57 
Metals and machinery—_—_______._ 31.50. 
Stone, clay, and glass ___.__ 30.46 
Printing and. paper goods_—__________._ 29.56 
__ Wood manufactures____________ 27.49. 
~ Chemicals, oils and paints _______. 27.40 
Fars, leather, and rubber gooda__.___ 26.51 
\ Food, beverages, and tobacco_________._ 26.39 
yy Clothing 25.09 
_- Textiles 
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Sweet Clover a Friend: 
WEET CLOVER, once considered a noxious ~ 


weed, has in the last few years come into 
popular favor. No more remarkable incident 
is recorded in the annals of plant history than 
tae account of the discovery of the worth of 
this plant. A few years ago ordinances and 
laws for the eradication of the plant were 
passed, and farmers were paid to keep it mowed 
along the road-sides. Now it is known that 
sweet clover is almost the equal of alfalfa for 
hay and is popularly considered superior for 


grazing, since it does not_cause bloat, as some- 


times happen when alfalfa and other clovers 
are used for grazing cattle. In fact, the cumarin 
which it contains prevents bloat, and is a cor- 
rective tonic and antiseptic in intestinal dis- 
orders. 

Sweet clover is a remarkable soil improver. 
It is a legume and carries on its roots nitrogen- 
recuring bacteria and in a short while will re- 
store the fertility of wornout soil by increasing 
the nitrogen content and the percent of humus. 
As an instance of its effect it may be mentioned 
that in Alabama on poor, run-down soil it pro- 
duced 6,672 pounds of hay per acre the first 
year and 7,048 pounds the second year. The 
stubble was then plowed under and corn planted. 
The corn yielded 22.7 bushels per acre, com- 
pared with 16.2 bushels produced on an adjoin- 
ing plat where sweet clover had not been grown. 
An experiment performed at Tost, Germany, 
showed that when sweet clover preceded oats, 


the yield of oats was increased 17 bushels per- 


acre and the yield of potatoes per acre was 
doubled. 

Sweet clover has world-wide adaptability, 
and the range of its growth now encircles the 
globe. In Australia and South Africa its suc- 
cess has been remarkable.. It has transformed 
King Island, off the coast of New South Wales, 
from an island of sand dunes into one of the 
best grazing regions in the commonwealth. 
Sweet clover is equally at home in the acid 
soils of the East and the alkali soils of the 
West. Judge Quarton, of northern Iowa, says: 
“It will grow on absolutely any soil except that 
- which is waterlogged. Clay hillsides, sand, 
rocky points, quarries, alkali — it will grow 
anywhere.” 


By H. E. Coffey 
Now it has lately been discovered that hay 


land which has grown sweet clover for a year — 


or so may be seeded to alfalfa with assurance 
of a permanent stand. Everyone that knows 
the worth of alfalfa will readily recognize the 
import of this discovery. 

Sweet clover has come as ‘a boon to the 
farmers in the “dry-farming” belt of South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas and is spreading 
with rapidity over the Arkansas Valley and the 
Rocky Mountain districts. Aside from its value 
for grazing, as a soil improver, etc., it stands 
out prominently as a honey-yielding. plant. A 
bee-keeper who has 1,500 colonies and who has 
kept bees ‘all over the West says: “Some of the 
best bee territory in the whole of the United 
States is in South Dakota where sweet clover 
has gotten under headway”. And he adds: “If 
I had 10,000 colonies I would scatter them on 
some of these sweet clover and alfalfa ranges 
in the Arkansas Valley”. 

Thus poor soil and barren country is rapidly 
being transformed into a “land flowing with 
milk and honey” by this insignificant and un- 
noticed little weed. This gives us an inkling 
as to how the Bible promises will be fulfilled: 
“And it shall come to pass... that... 
butter and honey shall everyone eat” (Isaiah 
7:22); “and the hills shall flow with milk’.— 


-Joel 3 218. 


Korean Items Corrected 


SUBSCRIBER in Korea writes that the 

Japanese have not been guilty of some of 
the atrocities alleged in issue of THz GoLpEN 
Acz of July 7, 1920, the press associations not 
having reported the matter correctly. He states 
that it is not true that Christian men were crn- 
cified last year, but that the crucifixions were 
of infidels and occurred at the beginning of 
the Russo-Japanese war, some seventeen years 
ago. He also states that it is not true that 
modest Christian girls were marched naked 
through the streets, but merely that they were 
roughly handled while being questioned, and 
adds: “But suppose it is true, is it much worse 
than for a most civilized country like yours to 
sentertee eight innocent Christian gentlemen ‘ to 
prison “for r eighty years each?” ~ 


7 
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Ee THE. ‘feon of many discouragements the 
development of travel by air continues to 
progress ; and on fine days, and frequently when 


the days are not so fine, the hum of airplane 


propellers is to be heard and airplanes and 
seaplanes are to be seen. A few months ago the 
sight was still so novel as to take the workers 
in Tae Gotpen Ace office to the windows, or 
even to the roof, to witness the unusual spec- 
tacle. But now the whirr of the propeller causes 
no excitement, or at most merely the remark by 
some one whe chances to look from a window, 
“There goes another airplane”. 
The year 1920 opened up with considerable 
sata toy in sight for airplane builders. The 
Curtiss Company had disposed of 1,038 to their 
distributors; the Southwest Airplane Company 
had placed orders for 447 planes, representing 
a total of $2,500,000; and George W. Browne, a 
Chicago dealer, had ordered 235 machines cost- 
ing approximately $1,000,000. One of the latter 
was an eight-passenger car. Reports from Eng- 
land about the same time were that the Vickers- 


- Vimy Company had made a recent sale of 200 


of their machines, and then had a corps of en- 
gineers and mechanics in China and had -com- 
menced the training of Chinese flyers. 


Transcontinental travel by airplane has not 
become so popular as was expected, but many 
flights of great interest have taken place and 
some extraordinary records have been made. 
In the fall of 1919 an airplane flew from Cleve- 


land, Ohio, to Mineola, Long Island, in a non-. 
stop flight, i in three hours and twenty minutes. 


This is a distance of over six hundred miles by 
the shortest railway route and requires fifteen 
hours by the fastest trains available. 


Cross-continent flights with and without acci- 
dents have not been uncommon. One Texas 
woman brought her son on to school in the East 
by airplane, making several stops enroute; two 
young men and a young woman flew from ‘Gar- 
den City, Long Island, to Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 
a single non-stop flight, starting at night and 
landing-in a cornfield near Tulsa early the next 
morning. This journey covers 1,498 miles by 
the shortest rail route, and requires forty and 
one-half honr= hv the fastest trains. 


An airplane has successfully flown from Eng- 
land to India with only five stops. Another few 


. home town, where the’ 


°* 


Development of Air Travel 


from Paris to Casablanca, Africa, 1,400 miles, 
with eight passengers aboard, in a non-stop. 


flight of seventeen hours and twenty minutes. -~ = 


-Airplanes for passenger service make regular 
and frequent trips between London and Paris, | 
the ronte recently taken by Judge Rutherford 
and party, and between Paris and Brussels, 
cars on the latter route carrying fourteen pas- 
sengers in an enclosed cabin: 

In San Jose, California, early i in the year, the 
body of an aviator was curried to the cemetery 


_by airplane, escorted by séveral ofher-airplanes. 


In Kansas, in May, & little girl died, there was 
no undertaker in the town; the roads were im- 
passable, the railroad could not*legally trans- 
port the unembalmed body: tothe little girl’s 
mheral ‘was to be held. 
So an aviator strapped the Httle casket to a 
wing of his machine, took the dead child’s broth- 
er as a passenger and sailed away through the 
air to the cemetery near the home town where 
the fnneral services were held: 





An Improved Machine ; 
1 Yarra this spring an American airplane 
dealer, a Mr. Larsen, ‘went to Europe to 

market American planes. His mission was not 
a success as planned, but he found a.German- 
designed monoplane, made -entirely.of metal, 
which convinced him that American dealers 
would have to change their designs or go out 
of business. He secured the agency for the new 
machine and is now selling it in America: 
_ The car is made of aluminum and is fire- 
proof and weather-proof. The wings are thick 
and braced internally. In them is carried the 
supply of gasoline, and between them the cabin, 
enclosed in glass and luxuriously upholstered. 
Behind the cabin there‘is a small compartment 
for baggage. The car requires only one gallon ~ 
of gasoline for each twenty miles, which is only 
eleven percent of. that required for some types 
of machine. 

On the westbound trip from New York to 


“Chicage the Larsen- ae travelled nine hun- 


dred and fifty miles (to keep out of the path of 
storms), the actual running time for the trip 
being less than nine hours. On the return trip, 
‘June twenty-seventh. it flew from Omaha to 
-Philadelphia, 1.200 miles, in eleven hours. With 
taix passengers on. hoard it made the round trip 
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froin Atlantie City to Philadelphia, 120 miles, in 
less than one hour. The car is electrically heat- 
ud and pas:cngers travel in their usual clothing. 
The New York newspapers, controlled by the 
interests that.own the concerns producing the 
older types of machines, have little to say about 
this new type, unless one meets with an accident. 


Flights to High Altitude 
URING the year considerable attention has 
been paid to the subject of flights to the 
upper regions of the air. A Frenchman, Adju- 
tant Casale, rose to a height of 33,137 feet; and 
Major R. W. Schroeder, of Dayton, Ohio, flew 
to an elevation of 36,020 feet. Major Schroeder 
found an average fall of temperature of one 
degree Fahrenheit for every three hundred feet 
of altitude, and before his return to earth ex- 
perienced a temperature of sixty-seven degrees 
_helow zero. He barely survived the trip. 

In 1862 two Englishmen, Henry Glaisher and 
James Coxwell, rose in a balloon to a height of 
seven miles, or 36,960 feet. At four miles all 
sounds from the earth ceased, the sky became 
black instead of blue in color and the. stars 
shone clearly, although there was bright sun- 
light. The reason for the change in color of 
the sky is that at four miles above the earth 
there is no atmospheric dust and therefore 
nothing to refract the light. Somewhere above 
the five-mile level Glaisher lost consciousness 
although not until some time after he had lost 
power to see or to move. When Coxwell found 


that‘he too was beginning to lose consciousness, 


and had already lost the power to use his arms, 
he contrived to pull the valve rope with his 

teeth and the balloon descended. In 1875 Gaston 
Tissandier, a Frenchman, rose to a height of 
nearly six miles and returned in safety but the 
two men who accompanied him perished. Sound- 
ing balloons have been sent up seventeen miles, 
and have shown that at an altitude of from six 
to seven miles above the earth it grows con- 
stantly warmer, seemingly in rarified air from 
the tropics, instead of colder as is the case up 
to the five-mile level, in the Jayer of cold air 
from the polar regions. 


The Flyer’s Greatest Peril 
AaPTaIn ALcock, who made the marvellous 
non-ston flitht across the Atlantic Ocean 
in a night, was killed only a few months after- 
‘wards in making a simple landing after a short 





flight in France. How to get away from the 
earth in safety and how to return to it in safety, 
are the greatest problems with which the aero- 
naut has to deal. ; 


- In January five British gentlemen started to 


fly from England to Capetown, South Africa, 
by the Cape-te-Cairo route. They had got well 
below the center of Africa when one of the 
engines failed to work properly. They over- 
hauled the engine and were planning to resume 
their flight; but as they ran along the surface 
of the ground, the machine collided with a small 


but very hard ant hill and was entirely wrecked. - 


The body of the machine now does service or dis- 
service as a local saloon, the wings having been 
turned into a veranda. The engine was shipped 
back to England to see why it was a failure. 
Airplanes cannot jump straight into the air 
and fly. They must get up speed by running for 
some distance along the ground, and this is as 
essential in alighting as it is in starting. The 
Government’s requirements for fields safe for 
alighting is that they shall be of sixty acres, 
rectangular in shape, six hundred yards long 
and three hundred yards wide. The Government 
plans thirty- two such landing places in the 
United States to provide for its airplane mail 
service. Obviously, if anything goes wrong in 
the air, and it is necessary to have a level field 
a third of a mile long in which to alight, and 


there is no such field anywhere in sight, the 


chances of the local undertaker continuing in 
business are about even with those of the avia- 


tor. The immense land area necessary at present 


real estate values, helps to show the present 
unpracticality of a science still in the experi- 
mental stage. 


Helicopter Possibilities 
fi bie great desirability of being able to ascend 
or descend vertically, and of being able to 
travel slowly or to remain immobile in the air, 
as contrasted with a system in which the avia- 
tor must always be going at breakneck speed, 


has stimulated renewed interest in the possi- . 


bilities of the helicopter. The helicopter -is a 
machine in which the propellers operate hori- 
zontally instead of vertically. : 

Not only is the airplane a danger-craft be- 
cause pf the landing peril, but the system of 
propulsion is faulty. An airplane’s propellers - 
seldom attain a diameter of ten feet, and in. 
order to provide lifting and moving power they 


” 


ag 
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must be made to revolve at two hundred up to 
two thousand revolutions per minute. This great 
speed disturbs the air ahead of the machine and 
produces holes in the air behind it, so that a 
considerable part of the power exerted upon 
the airplane’s screws is wasted. : 

Two notable engineers, Peter. Cooper Hewitt 
and Francis Bacon Crocker, at Ampere, New 
Jersey, have been experimenting with a heli- 
copter with propellers fifty-one feet in diam- 
eter. A complete machine has not yet been 
constructed, but experiments have shown that 
whereas the most effective airplane propellers 
yield about ten pounds of lift per horse power 
the helicopter shows an efficiency of more than 
twenty pounds of lift per horse power. It is 
planned so to tip the craft with suitable rudders 
that after the machine is in the air it will travel 
in the direction of the tilt, so that an inclination 
of but a few degrees will be needed to enable 


' the machine to travel in a horizontal line, and 


to stop, move backwards, sideways or-zigzag, 
or hover in one spot, all as the pilot desires. 
Years ago the helicopter was condemned as un- 
practical, but it may yet be found to have great 
possibilities. We shall have to wait to see. 


Governmental Activities 
H, YES,” ‘somebody says, “I remember 
about the Government’s activities in air- 
plane construction during the World War. It 
spent over a thousand million dollars of the 
people’s money, almost to no purpose. I remem- 
ber about the DH-4 observation plane, in which 
$,600 changes were made, and how that four 
thousand of these were built, at a-cost of fifty 
million dollars, al] utterly dangerous and utterly 
useless. I remember how, in an attempt to fit 
a foreign machine, the Bristol, to the American- 
built liberty motor, 7 89 changes were made; and 
after six million dollars had been wasted the 
atiempt was abandoned. I remember how 
nuvthcr seventeen and one-half. million dollars 
was wasted in building sixteen hundred SJ-1 
training planes, and how there were finally 
produced 6,342 planes, but that none of them 
were fighting planes. I remember about the 


$48,762,826 expended for spruce production 


under the direction of the Democratic, dollar-a- 


that made the World War the occasion for the 
biggest thievery of all the ages. I remember 
that millions of this money went to build a rail- 
road from Joyce, Washington, into inaccessible 
properties owned by friends of John D. Ryan, 
and that it was all nicely arranged so that the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and. St. Paul Railroad, in 
which John D. Ryan was a director, could haul 


to market the spruce thus produced. I remember, — 


too, that no such railroad, built at an expense 
of about twelve million dollars, was at all neces- 
sary.” 

As a matter of fact no special organization 
was necessary to get out spruce lumber in the 
United States. This was ‘proved. in Canada, 
where an American an 
without financial or tigetal assistance, 
built up in seven months: an: veaacioaticn that 
was then supplying sufficient spruce to build 
more planes. every. year thgn all the planes the 
Allies had, put togethé#'He'did this without 
soldiers or other outside help; rafting the logs 
one hundred to one hundred: and seventy-five 
miles across rough water and transporting them 
five hundred miles to Vancouver, with no assist- 
ance outside of that farnished by the lumber 
companies regularly doing business in British 
Columbia; and thase companies have but one- 
tenth the capacity of the umber mills on the 
American side of the line, in- = same North 
Pacific Coast district. © 

The same thing was proved again when 
another American lumberman, Col. Kelly, in 
eleven days after landing in Brest, France, 
travelled to a wooded wilderness, Landes, erect- 
ed a sawmill and was turning out sawed-lumber 
in that brief time. The same man, within a year, 
had eighty-one sawmills built and in operation 
in all parts of France. These two instances 
show what could have been done by the United 
States under Aircraft Director John D. Ryan, 








- but was not done. They also show what a farce 


it was to ask an underling of the war depart- 
ment, Major Ray, to investigate the charges of 
graft in connection with the building of the 
railroad across the Washington peninsula. A 
copy of the six million dollar mortgage, ap- 
proved by Assistant Secretary of War Crowell, 


year patriot and Aircraft Director, John D.» is on file in Clallam County, ‘Washington, as a 
Ryan, how that nearly all this money was thrown. mate protest against Major Ray’s coat of white- 
away,-but was thrown carefully where it could’ wash applied lo his.superior officers. 


be picked up after the war by the astute patriots” 


‘It is a reKef to turn. from this sordid tale to 


Pendleton, . 


Sik pee ia amare Qe 
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note that during the fiscal year ended June 30, and roof, no wires being taken inside the ‘shed. = 


1919, the Government’s air mail made 1387 trips 
out of a possible 1435, and carried 230,251 
pcunds of letters,-and that from July first to 
Di-cember first of the same year it made 860 
out of a possible 886 trips and carried 518,502 


pounds of mail. About 95 percent of the trips. 


were successful in each instance. 
At Lakehurst, New Jersey, the United States 
Navy has built the largest hangar for dirigibles 


_in the world. Its outside dimensions are 954 
' feet in length, 350 feet in width, 200 feet in 


height. On aceount of the possible escape of 
hydrogen from the dirigible, all lighting is 
through heavy glass covers in the walls, floor 


Flying is now about where automobiling was 
twenty years ago; and automobiling is—well, a 
few days ago we saw where an automobilist 
seriously proposed that since the streets are 


no longer safe for pedestrians they should not . 


try to use them at all, but should cross them on 
elevated bridges. It seems not to have occurred — 


to him that after enough people have been slain ~ 


a way may.be devised to.compel drivers to run 
at more reasonable speeds, either by compelling 


makers to build only slow-moving cars, or by © 


forbidding entrance to the city of the kind of 
car that has turned. baiaed highway into a 
railroad track. - 


Palestine Agricultural Possibilities eo | 


VER one million Jews could be maintained 
by agriculture on available land not now 
cultivated and an additional million by indus- 
tries, according to a land survey of Palestine 
just made and published in “Palestine”, the 
official publication of the British Palestine 
Comittee. 
The survey shows that but eight percent of 


| the land in Palestine is now cultivated, and that 


there are available 11,450,000 dunams (2,600,- 
000 acres, 4.4 dunams to the acre) uncultivated, 
where one million Jews could easily maintain 
themselves without encroaching on the posses- 
sions of any one. 

“Tt is well known,” says the scoot “that ‘the 
Jews, by the application of modern agricultural 
methods, have so improved land that where an 
Arab obtained an income of 15 francs per dunam 


_in two years, Jewish colonists have realized an 


income of 70 to 80 francs per dunam annually 


from vines, oranges and almonds. 


“The Jewish crop-growing farms are also 
notedtor their scientific cultivation, which has 
doubled the annual harvest. The farmers have 
introducéd pasture growing and an improved 
system of cattle breeding. Every new Jewish 
settlement is a model for neighboring Arab 
villages to copy. Excellent results in this direc- 
{ion have already been noticed. Arab villages 
which are near Jewish colonies are much better 


_ cultivated than those at a distance. In fact, 


Jewish colonization has been just as beneficial 


_ to the Arabs as to the Jews. 


“It may therefore be safely assumed that 


i. large-scale Jewish colonization will not dispos- 


sess the Arabs of their land, but will help thems" 
considerably to improve their harvests and to 


¢ 


maintain double or treble the present . popu- 


lation.” 
According to the survey, the area of Palestine 
is 32,810 square miles with a population of 990,- 


500 and a density of population of 30 per square 
mile. In the fertile regions of the Hauran, the — 


density is only about 20 per square mile, while 
in the Jewish ‘agricultural colonies of ‘Judea, 
the density is 192. Around the Hauran there 


are thousand of acres of land uncultivated _ 


which with the application of modern agricul- 


* tural-methods, including drainage and irriga- - 
tion, could support thousands of Jewish farm-~ 


ers. These include 6,818 acres of marsh land, - 
250,000 acres of sand dunes, 50,000 acres of 
disused land which has reverted to the govern- 
ment and large tracts of mountain lands. 


“Those who are acquainted with Palestine — 
‘ know that even the poorest land can be trans- 


formed into orchards and fruit groves,” the 
report continues. “The Jewish colonies have 


_shown that 30 to 35 percent of the whole land - 
can be cultivated without having recourse to 


terrace culture._- 

“Apart from “ausisaltare, which it has been 
demonstrated can maintain a Jewish population 
of over one million without any injury to the 


Arabs, there are other directions such as indus- | 


try and irrigation, in which a livelihood can be 


found far a further million people. By means of - 
-irrigatidn, Palestine could be made to yield two - 


harvests annually.” 


After the 606 B. C destruction of Jerasalem Z 
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the land became desolate, but it was again inhab- 
ited. For the last nineteen centuries, however, 
the desolation of Palestine, as far as the Jews 
were concerned, seemed hopeless. But a second 
time the prophet’s words are coming true, “Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel: 
Houses and fields and vineyards shall be pos- 
sessed again in this land . . . Men shall 
buy fields for money, and subscribe evidences, 
and seal them, and take witnesses in the land 
of Benjamin, and in the places about Jerusalem, 
and in the cities of Judah, and in the cities of 
the mountains, and in the cities of the valley, 
and in the cities of the south; for I will cause 
their captivity [in darkest Europe] to return, 
saith the Lord.”—Jeremiah 32:15, 44. 


-For the Jews Alone 
NOS of the agricultural and industrial pos- 
sibilities of Palestine are liable to be made 
-actualities, except by the Jewish people, who 
alone have the vast spiritual capital of devotion, 
labor, and faith required to restore the Jewish 
National Homeland, according to the Man- 
chester Guardian, in a series of articles on the 


Holy Land, written by its special correspondent © 


to Palestine. 

“Of the readily cultivable land in Palestine 
only from 40 to 60 percent is cultivated, and 
that in the primitive fashion of the "Arab 
peasant. Besides these there are the waste 
lands, the sand dunes and the hills. Upon the 
land alone there is room for several million 
people, compared to the 500,000 Arabs now 
scratching a very poor subsistence there,” de- 
clares the correspondent. - 

“Palestine can make for itself many of the 
manufactured goods it now imports, and can 


build up other small industries on its agricul-. 


tare. And there is at least reasonable hope of 
& great deal more. Bat all these possibilities 
are not ee to be made actualities except by 

pee People. The New Palestine is a 
dre cam, an unreal fantasy, except as the Jewish 
National Homeland.” 

The cox respondent covered all of Palestine in 
preparing his series. of articles. He declared 
that with proper irrigation and sanitation, a 
million people could be placed in the Jordan 
valley from the Dead Sea to Beisau, where 
there are now but a few hundred. Galilee, thinly 
populated and undeveloped, has wonderful agri- 
cultural possibilities, especially in wheat-grow- 


. 
- 





ing; and the Hauran plateau contains some of 
the best cornland in the world, which even with 
primitive plowing often gives the Arab cultiva- 
tion a fiftyfold return. 

It is nothing new that Palestine and its devel- 
opment are a possession and a work for the Jews 
alone. Nearly 4,000 years ago one of the great 
promises in the Bible said: “And the Lord said 
unto Abram, Lift up now thine eyes, and look 
from the place where thon art, northward, and 
southward, and eastward and westward: for all 
-the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed for ever; arise, walk through 
the land in the length of it and in the breadth of 
it; for I will give it unto thee”. (Genesis 13: 15 - 
17) In the deed signed by Jehovah the Jews 
have an inalienable title to their land—a far 
better title than that of many who first secured 
their lands by bloodshed, deceit, and war. 


Palestine’s Health Department 
OW the natives of Palestine are taking to 
modern American medical methods is 
shown by the report of Dr. L M. Rubinow, di- 
rector of the American Zionist Medical Unit. 
During a period of ten months 301,308 visits 


were made to the unit’s clinics, scattered. . 


throughout Palestine; 55,021 patients were 
treated in the clinics; 2,906 patients were 
admitted to the unit’s four hospitals; 10,543 
home visits were made by the doctors of the 
unit, while 9,924 examinations were made in the 
laboratories. 

Arabs were treated on the same basis as Jews, 
the proportion varying, according to the loca- 
tion of the hospitals and clinics, and reaching as 
high as 41 percent for the Arabic patients at the 
Safed clinic. The principal work of the unit is 
now directed toward children’s-diseases and 
child hygiene, 59,792 children having been 
given treatment during January alone. 

The unit has equipped and operates hospitals 


at Jerusalem, Jaffa, Tiberias, and Haifa; clinics 


and laboratories at Jerusalem, Jaffa, Safed, 
Tiberias, Haifa, Yemma, Rosh Pinah, Yessed, 
and Metullah. Nurses and doctors are now 
being sent throughout the colonies, principally 
for sanitation and hygienic work, a8 well as to 
render home medical service. 

Thus. begins in a small way the fulfillment of 


* words spoken of the Jews and their homeland 


many ventgries ago, “The inhabitant shall not 
ae I am sick”.—Isaiah 33: 24. 
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Facts About Lightning: By Wiliam J. Towne 


EF THE question were asked: What is light | During a thunder-storm at night, the safest : 
ning? ninety-nine out of a hundred of the place in the house is in an iron or a brass bed. 


' werld’s population would answer; Lightning is To stand by the bed is dangerous; for you are. 


el ctricity. This reply wonld be erroneous. taller than the bed; but lying im it you are safe; 


4 Lichtning is not electricity, but the road over -for the bed extends above and below you, and 


* which electricity discharges, and which has been the current will not leave the bed to pass through ~ 


4 


wee. 


made white hot on account of resistance. you, but the walls above the bed and the floor 
The air is a very poor conductor of electricity, beneath might be ripped to pieces. If sleeping 
and resists its passage; and on account of this on steel springs in a wooden bed, the springs 
resistance, or friction, the road over which the ‘ would save you if you were in the center of the - 
electricity passes is made white hot. You see bed, while the bedposts might be split to pieces, 
the white hot road, and call it lightning. If the and possibly the bed clothes set on fire. 
air did not resist electricity, there would be no During the day the safest place is the center 
lightning. of the room, if away-from the stove. Open 
Electricity makes no ‘fire, disturbance or 0ors and windows make no difference, as light- 
violence unless resisted in its course. Almost ing does not come in at open doors, as many 
all metals resist electricity very little and are,. People imagine. The most dangerous place in 
therefore, called good conductors. Wood offers & house not equipped with lightning rods, would 
much resistance, and is frequently shattered to be near the stove or the waterpipes or screen 
pieces on this account. The atmosphere offers [0OFs. 
stull more resistance, and in consequence is 


orought to an intense white heat. 

Lightning is not attracted by metal, as many 
suppose, but is the result of abnormal electric 
conditions. Before lightning occurs, nature 
first prepares a class of conditions. The first 


° 


condition is the storage of electric energy. This - 


accumulation of electricity, called a charge, first 
collects in the cloud and tries to discharge to 
earth. But the drier air beneath the cloud is @ 
very poor conductor of electricity and resists 
the discharge; and the charge continues. to 
increase. - goo ae = eae ae ee eee 

While this is going on in the cloud, the earth 
directly beneath the cloud becomes affected in 
sympathy with the cloud, and becomes electri- 
fied, too, only in an opposite condition; and the 
electric stress on earth pushes toward the cloud, 
ivst as the electric strain in the cloud pushes 
towuru ume eanih, out their beneath resists, 
and any house on the eiectrified earth becomes 
the discharging puini for the earth. . In this 


the most dangerous place; for the stovepipe 
will act as a lightning rod and discharge the 
electricity in that part of the house. If the 
stovepipe is short, other places may be more 
dangerous; such as where the waterpipes come 
into the sink. If the house bas a wing, look 
out for the tin valleys in the angles of the roof. 
Tf a screen door is beneath the tin valley, it is a 
dangerous point in times of severe lightning. 

It will be interesting to note the things which 
lightning will and will not strike. Lightning 
will not strike a railroad train, buildings cov- 
ered with metal on sides and roof, lightning rods 
on buildings (if properly grounded), steel wind- 
mill towers, modern steel battle-ships, and busi- 
ness blocks in large cities. Lightning will strike 
imperfect conductors of electricity; such as, 


- country homes and barns, three-fourths of our 


city suburban homes, schoolhouses, churches, 


’ stacks, trees, cattle and horses, especially if near 
. wire fences. 


Lightning will not strike metallic objects, such 


way the house is charged. This is called “indue- ° ; , Lal 
tion”, the cloud inducing or coaxing a charge 5 railroad trains, steam engines, etc., for the 


into the house. When the’charge between earth eason that they never get heavily charged with 
and cloud becomes so great that the air can electricity and so the conditions are never right. 
resist no longer, the conditions for lightning are The metal of the train is a good conductor of 
ready; and off it goes. The electrified house electricity; and when the cloud attempts to 


If the stovepipe is tall, the stove is probably 7 


flies to pieces, and terror and death are the charge the train with electricity, the entire elec. 


trie strpss is instantly delivered to the highest 


sequel. a 


4 


ag ge Od ion ~~ 
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point, which is the sharp edge of the funnel of 
the engine, and there is a continuous discharge 
taking place from the sharp edges of the funnel. 
In this way the accumulation is kept down and 
the conditions for lightning destroyed. The 
silent discharge is easily seen in the dark, and 
nearly all engineers have seen it during thunder- 
storms in the night time. If trains were not in 
metallic connection with the earth, as stoves, 
screen doors and tin valleys are not, they would 
be dangerous to stand by in a severe storm. 
The disturbance of the elements is primarily 


- @aused by imperfect atmospheric conditions; 


but in the Golden Age, near at hand, conditions 
will be gradually adjusted; for we read: “They 
shall sit every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree; and none shall make them afraid” 
{Micah 4:4) and, “They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain [kingdom], 
saith the Lord”.—Isaiah 65: 25. 


[OR CHARACTER @ 
escesasea 


Gon Sigh. 


Color and the Fine Arts 
Tee basic qualities of character which were 
in perfect power and accord in father Adam, 
and which now are fragmentary and more or 
less discordant, find their expression in the best 
efforts man has made to comprehend the #s- 
thetic things of earth. For art is expression of 
character. a 
In suggesting a certain analogy between the 
fine arts, the basic colors and the character 
qualities which enable one to appreciate or to 
work in fine arts it must be carefully borne in 
mind that it is a generalized grouping, indicat- 
ing rather the tendency of the various arts to 
grow out of and appeal to a given trait of 
character. 
Poetry, or perhaps it would be better to say 
literature, is the most rarified form of art. But 
even in those ethereal fields there ‘are decided 
differences of atmospheric pressure, according 
to the subject matter treated. It may deal with 
things so low as to come well within the zone of 
smoke and grime; it may circle in and out 
among the tree-tops, touch the chilly summit, or 
sweep the ocean clean. 
Music, “the voice of love,” may vary as much 


‘as love itself. Italy is the land of vehement, 


emotional music; France, that of sentimental 
and yet intellectual symphony; Germany, the 
country of profound philosophical meditations . 


in harmony. 
PAINTING | SCULPTURE 





POETRY MYSTIC 


Painting and sculpture, manifestly the more 
material arts, seem to identify themselves par- 
ticularly with intellect and organism. In both 
arts there are the idealistic and the realistic 
schools, in whict: intellect and emotion predom- 
inate respectively. There is the ultra idealism 
of Rodin and the realism of ancient sculptors. 
There is the ultra-idealism of Turner and the 
realism of the Middle Ages. Somewhere in 
between lies the most satisfying ground. 

In literature and music attempt is made to 
express the concrete world abstractly; while 
with painting and sculpture (in which is in- 
cluded architecture) attempt is made to express 
the abstract world concretely. Each art opens 
up a new world and becomes a new language. 

To respond to emotional excitation requires 
less effort than to exercise the intellect; so it is 
only natural that the majority of people should 
show most interest in those forms of art in 
which feeling is the most prominent quality. 
The popular French artist Millet supplies an 
example of this sort of art in the field of paint- 
ing; Mendelssohn in music; Dickens in litera- 
ture. No one can question the genius of these 
men, yet they do not carry one so far into the 
lofty heights of intellect as do, for instance, 
Whistler, Schoenberg, and Poe. ~ 

But the extreme of too much thought and too 
little feeling in the field of the fine arts is fully 
as undesirable as the same unbalanced state in 
character. Where thought and feeling are per- 
fectly balanced the- most happy results are 
secured. And the four men whose works are 
looked upon as meeting this test are Balzac. the 
litterateur; Bach, the symphonist; Rembrandt, 
the painter; and Michaelangelo, the sculptor. 
Perhaps rio one, outside of divine supervisicn, 
surpasses the creations of these four giants. 

The cardinal excellence, then, in great art, as 
in great character, is perfect balance. And, 
indeed, without considerable balance of char- 
acter, no rea] esthetic understanding of art is 


~ 
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possible. For in order to. understand art it is 
necessary to recreate the work of art in one’s 
mind, rebuilding the esthetic structure by the 
same successive steps followed by its creator, 
at he, in turn, followed the original Creator, 


The Opium Traffic 
PIUM was brought into China following its 


introduction into India; and its entrance | 


into the last naméd country is said to have been 
in connection with the spread of Islam. As is 
well known the Mohammedan religion prohibits 
the use of alcoholic beverages; and opium was 
introduced to take their place. It is on a par, 


as regards crime and insanity, with intoxicating}. 


drinks. Opium is used in the Mohammedan and 
Hindu countries (Turkey, Persia and India), in 
connection with the religious fasts which the 
people observe, to allay hunger. It was widely 
used in the famine year, 1886, and enabled the 
people to live on less food and reduced their 
suffering. In these last named countries opium, 
where used, is generally eaten; but in China it 
is smoked; and smoking is the less injurious of 
the two methods of use. 

The use of the opium drug causes the loss of 
vitality, a weakening of the will power and of 
the reproductive organs. The Chinese govern- 
ment at an early date recognized these truths, 
and saw that the opium traffic was a serious 
drain on her financial resources, that its use led 
to the corruption of public officials and that the 
cultivation of the poppy where grain should be 
grown increased the liability of famine. There- 
fore an edict was issued in 1906, forbidding the 
use of opium and the cultivation of the poppy. 
Ever since that date China has been striving to 
free herself from the opium curse; but there are 
many hindrances to be overcome. - 

It is almost impossible for the customs officials 
lo yesveant emnorling. Opium has been found 
CORSCALE Lt cuits cues WOVeR into Japanese 
carpets, and in iron tubes imbedded in cement 


brick, Kut the greaiest hindranee has been - 


the presence of foreign neighbors in possession 
of some of her important ports and border towns 

In 1909 a conference of the world powers at 
Shanghai concurred that to force the opium 
drug upon China was unjust; and they agreed 
to codperate in an effort to abolish the traffic. 
But the trade still continues. On January 23, 
of this year, 3,273 pounds of opium, valued at 
$392,750, were destroyed at Shanghai in the 









eee coccommaaccarenapeccesenev manors: 


presence of Chinese and foreign officials. The 
government of Hongkong, a British colony, 
receives a $2,000,000 gift annually from the 
opium syndicate that operates through her. 
This colony, which lies near Canton, imported 
in 1918 20,584 chests of opium. - a 

The feeling of the Chinese toward the for- 
eigners who have been instrumental in forcing 
the opium traffic upon their country is well 
expressed by Wong Chin Foo, who was educated 
in this country. We quote an extract from an 


article printed in the North American Review: 
“When the English wanted the Chinaman’s _ 


gold and trade, they said they wanted ‘to open 


China for their missionaries’. And the opinm 


was the chief, in fact the only, missionary they 
looked after when they forced the ports epen. 
And_this infamous Christian introduction 
among Chinamen has done. more injury, social 


and moral, in China than_all the humanitarian_ 
agencies of Christianity_conld remedy in two 
hundred _ years. Anp oN You, CHRISTIANS, AND_ 
ON YOUR GREED OF GOLD, WE LAY THE BURDEN OF | 
THE CRIME ResuiTixG: of tens of millions of _ 
honest, useful _m nd women sent thereby to 
‘A premature death afters short, miserable ile, 
hysical and moral prostration it 
entails even where it does not prematurely kill! 
_An 8 great national curse was thrust on us 
at the point of Christian bayonets. 


' Every sincere Christian realizes the truthful- 


besides the 


ness of these plain-spoken statements. In the. 
16th chapter of Ezekiel the Lord, while pro- 


nouncing blessings upon Israel when they. are © 


again regathered, says that they were more 
wicked than the surrounding idolatrous natians. 
He says that when Sodom and her daughters 


come forth in the resurrection morn of bless- | 


ings, then Israel will be ashamed and con- 
founded. (Vss. 61, 63) So Christendom, her 
antitype, will likewise be ashamed and con- 


founded and never open again her mouth when © 


in the thousand-year judgment day her wicked 
inconsistencies are brought to light. ; 


Wages of Compositors in New York City 
Nee compositors in New York city, 
since the first of April, receive $55, $58 and 
$61 per week, depending upon which shift they” 
work. Wireless operators have been receiving 
$125 per month and. board; they have been re- 


questing $200 with an eight-hour day and over- 


. 


time at 80 cents an hour. 7 


~- 


as 
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Advanced Studies in the Divine Plan of the Ages 


a The popularity of the Juvenile Bible Scudies, among our numerous subscribers, has led 
‘oa us to believe Advanced Scudies for the adults would also be appreciated.— Editors 





(88) Inquiring of our Father's Word, hes do we 
learn regarding the periods of time into which His 
plan ts divided? 


While the mass of mankind, groping in the 
darkness of ignorance, must await the actual 
developments of God’s plan before they can 
realize the glorious character of the Divine 
Architect, it is the privilege of the child of God 
to see by faith and the light of his lamp the 
foretold glories of the future, and thereby to 
appreciate the otherwise mysterious dealings of 
the past and the present. Therefore, as inter- 
ested sons of God and hcirs of a promised inher- 
itance, we apply to our Father’s Word, that we 
may understand His purposes from the plans 
and specifications therein given. There we 
learn that the plan of God, with reference to 
' man, spans three great periods of time, begin- 
ning with man’s creation and reaching into the 
illimitable future. Peter and Paul designate 
these periods “three worlds”, which we repre- 
sent in the following diagram :— 
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GREAT EPOCHS CALLED “WORLDS” 






“World to come” 





(89) Briefly, what do these three great epochs repre- 
sent, and how are they designated? — 


These three great epochs represent three 


‘Hytinet manifestations of divine providence. 
“une iirsf™from creation to the flood, was under 


the ministration of angels, and is called by. 


Petor “rie WORLD THAT was”.—2 Peter 3:6. 

The second great epoch, from the flood to the 
establishment of the kingdom of God, is under 
the limited control of Satan, “the prince of this 
world,” and is, therefore, called “THz PRESENT 
BVIL WoRLD’.—Galatians 1:4; 2. Peter 3:7. + 

The third is to be a “world without end” 
(Isaiah 45: 17) under divine administration, the 
kingdom oi God, and is calied “rHz worLp To 
come — wherein dwelleth righteousness”, —_ 
Hebrews 2:5; 2 Peter 3:13. 
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THE THRER GREAT WORLDS 

(90) What were the distinctive features of the first 
and second periods respectively? And what is to be the 
character of the third? 

The first of these periods, or “worlds,” under 
the ministration of angels, was-a failure; the - 
second, under the rule of Satan, the usurper, 
has been indeed an “evil world”; but the third 
will be an era of righteousness and of blessing 
to all the families of the earth. 

(91) Why ts the present dispensation called an “EvIL 
world’, and the third one a “world wherein dweilleth 
BIGHTROUSNESS” ? . 

The last two of these “worlds” are most 
particularly mentioned, and the statements rela- 
tive to them are in strong contrast. The present, 
or second period, is called “the present evil 
world”, not because there is nothing good in it, 
but because in it evil is permitted to predomi- 
nate. “Now we call the proud happy; yea, they 
that work wickedness are set up; yea, they that 
tempt God are even delivered.” (Malachi 3:15) _ 
The third world or epoch is mentioned as “THE 
WORLD TO COME, Wherein dwelleth righteousness” 
—not because there will be no evil in it, but 
because evil will not predominate. The blotting 
out of evil will be gradual, requiring all of the 
first thousand years. Evil will not rule then; 
it will not prosper; it will no longer_be the 
wicked that will flourish; but “the righteous 
shall] flourish” (Psalm 72:7) the “obedient shall 
eat the good of the land” (Isaiah 1:19) and “the 
evil doer shall be cut off’.—Psalm 37: 9. 

(92) What is the special reason why the future dis- 
pensation ts to be so markedly different from the | 
present one? : 

Thus seen, the next dispensation is to be so © 
dissimilar as to be the very reverse of the 
present one in almost every particular. Our 
Lord’s words show why there is to be a differ- 
ence between the present and the future dispen- 
sations. It is because He will be the prince or 
ruler of the world to come, that in it righteous- 
ness and truth will prosper; while, because 
Satan is the prince (ruler) of the present evil 
world, evil prospers and the wicked flourish. It 
is because, as Jesus said, the prince of this 


‘ 


-t 


seem ten, 


world “hath nothing in me”—and consequently 
no futerest in His followers except to oppose, 
tery >t, annoy and buffet them (John 14:30; 2 
Corinihians, 12:7)—that in this present evil 
world or epoch, whosoever will live godly shall 
su:">r persecution, while the wicked flourish like 
a g! zen bay tree.—2 Timothy 3:12; Psalm 37 :35. 

(93) Why cannot Christ’s kingdom now control the 
sa ? Quote Scriptures on this point. 

»sus said: “M{y kingdom is not of this world”, 
and until the era or “world to come” does come, 
Crg‘st’s kingdom will not control the earth. And 
fo this we are taught to hope and pray, “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth”. Satan 
is the “raler of the darkness of this world”, and 
thd efore “darkness covers the earth and gross 
dafxness the people”. He now rules and works 
in the hearts of the children of disobedience.— 
Eyf .csians 2:2; 6:12. 

here must be some very important part of 
the great Architect’s plan for man’s salvation 

vct fully developed—else the new prince and 
ing cw dispensation would have been long ago 
introduced. Why it was postponed for an 
aryointed time, and also the manner of the 
cbf ee from the present dominion of evil under 
Sdian to that of righteousness under Christ, are 
points of interest which will be more fully 
st {wn hereafter. Suffice it now to say that the 
kidzdums of this world, now subject to Satan, 
are at the proper time to become the kingdoms 
of your God and His Christ.—Revelation 11:15. 


he context shows that the transfer will be 


accomplished by a general time of trouble. .In 
reference to it ‘Jesus said: “No man ean enter 


in’) a strong man’s house and spoil his goods, : 


exept he will first bind the strong man, and 
then he will spoil his house”. (Mark 3: 22-27) 
Tias we are taught that Satan must first be 
hand, restrained and deposed before Christ’s 


reign ght -- and peace can be estab- 
lied. ‘Thi 


Asa aereaaa 


“, wn to he he first work of the new dispensa- 
tion —Revelation au: 2. 


ORLDS MAY PASS, BUT —“THE EARTH ABIDETH 
' FOREVER” 

t) IWhet ts the Scriptural usage of the word 
“~ wun’? Does the “end of the world” signify destruc- 
ti: of the phusical earth? How are the terms;‘heavens” 
anu “earth” used in Scripture? When and how did the 
first heavens and-earth come to. an end? When oad 
u Jer what conditions will the present heavens and 
ct, ‘th pass away? 
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It should be remembered that this earth is the 
basis of all these “worlds”. and dispensations, - 
and that though ages pass and dispensations — 
change, still the earth continnes—“The earth 
abideth forever”. (Ecclesiastes 1:4) Carrying 
out the same figure, Peter calls each of these 
periods a separate heavens and earth. Here the — 


‘word heavens symbolizes the higher or spiritual 


controlling powers, and earth symbolizes human 
government and social arrangements. Thus the 
first heavens and earth, or.the order and ar- 
rangement of things. then existing, having — 
served their purpose, ended at the flood. But 
the physical heavens (sky and atmosphere), and 

the physical earth, did not pass away—they 
remained. - 

So likewise the present world (heavens and 
earth) will pass away with a great noise, fire | 
and melting—<onfusion, trouble and dissolu- 
tion. The strong man (Satan), being bound,. 
will struggle to retain his power. The present - 
order or arrangement of government and 
society, not that of the physical sky and earth, 
will pass away. The present heavens (powers 
of spiritual control) must give place to the “new _ 
heavens”—Christ’s spiritual control, soon to be 
established. 

The present earth (human society as now 
organized under Satan’s control) must (symbol- 
ically.) melt and be dissolved, in the beginning 
of the “day of the Lord”, which ‘ ‘shall burn as 
an oven”. (Malachi 4:1). It will be succeeded by 

“a new earth”, i.e., society réorganized in har- . 
mony with earth’s new prince—Christ.. Right- 
eousness, peace and love will rule among men 
when present arrangements have given place to 
the new and better kingdom, the basis of. which 
will be the strictest justice. , 

(95) What did St. Paul mean when he ‘declared he 
was caught away to the “third heaven”? And what 
were doubtless the things which he saw but was ney 
permitted to reveal ?_ 

Paul was given a glimpse of the next dispans: 
sation, or, as he calls it, “the world to come”.. 


- 


He says he was “caught away” (physically or - 
- mentally, or both, he could not tell, thirigs were 


so real to his view) down the stream of time to 
the new condition of things, the “new heaven”, 
hence the “third heaven”. He thus saw things 
as they will-be under the spiritual control of © 
Christ, things which he might not disclose. .(2 


Corinthians,12: 2 -4) Doubtless these were the -.” 
same things which John afterwards sav, and. 


a 
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was permitted to express to the church in 
symbols, which may be understood only as they 
become due. John, in the revelation given to 
him by our Lord on the Isle of Patios, was in 
vision carried down through this Christian age 
and its changing scenes of church and state to 
the end of the present evil world, or epoch, and 
there in prophetic visions he saw Satan bound, 
Christ reigning, and the new heaven and the 
new earth established; for the former heaven 
‘and earth were passed away.—Revelation 21:1. 


- AGES AND DISPENSATIONS ~ 
96. What is the distinction between an age and a dis- 
tion? Was the first world or dispensation subdi- 
vided into ages? And what did this “world” manifest? 
We now notice the ages into which these great 
epochs are subdivided, as illustrated below :— 









. "World that now ts* 
[nm ra \ r Y 
Patnarchal’/ Jewlsh  \ Gospel 


The first of these great epochs (“worlds”) was 
not subdivided; God’s method of dealing with 
men did not vary during all that time—from 
Adam’s fall to the flood: God had given man 
His law, written in his very nature; but after 
he had sinned He left him measurably to his 
own course, which was downward, “evil, and 
that continually’, that thus man might realize 
his folly, and that the wisdom of God in com- 
manding absolute obedience might be made 
manifest. That dispensation ended with a flood, 
which took away all but faithful Noah and his 
family. Thus the first dispensation not only 
manifested the disastrous effects of sin, but 
showed that the tendency of sin is downward to 
greater degradation and misery, and proves the 
necessity of Jehovah’s interposition, if the re- 
covery of “that which was lost”—man’s first 
estate—is ever to be acomplished. a 

97. Into how many ages is this present dispensation 
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| gubdivided? 


The second epoch, or “world that now is”, 
includes three ages, each a step in the plan of 
God for the overthrow of evil. Each step is 
higher than that preceding it,.and carries the 
plan forward and nearer to completion. - 

98. What ages compose “the world to come”? / 

The third great epoch—“the world to come” 
—future from the second advent of Christ, com- 
prises the Millennial age, or “times of restitu- 
tion”; and following it.are other “ages to come”, 
the particulars of which are not reveale 
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Present revelations treat .of man’s recovery 
from sin, and not of the eternity of glory to 
follow. 

99. How is the first age in “the world that now is” 
designated? Why socalled? And when did tt end? 

The first age in the “world that now is” we call 
the ParriarcuaL AGz, or dispensation, because - 
during that period God’s dealings and favors 
were with a few individuals only, the remainder 
of mankind being almost ignored. Such favored 
ones were the patriarchs Noah, Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. Each of these in turn seems to have 
been God’s favored one.. At the death of Jacob 


.that age or order of dealing ended: 


100. What was the next age? When did tt begin, how 
long continue, and what were its characteristics? 

At Jacob’s death his descendants were first 
called “the twelve tribes of Israel”, and were 


‘together recognized of God as His “peculiar 


people”; and through typical sacrifices they 
were typically “a holy nation”, separated from 
other nations for a particular purpose, and 
therefore to enjoy certain special favors. 

The time allotted to this feature of the divine 
plan, beginning here and ending at the death of 
Christ, we designate the Jewisa Acz, or the 
Law Dispensation. During that age God spec- 
ially blessed that nation. He gave them His 
law; He made a special Covenant with them; He 
gave them the Tabernacle, whose shekinah 
glory in the Most Holy represented Jehovah’s 
presence with them as their Leader and King. 
To them He sent the Prophets, and finally His 
Son. Jesus performed His miracles and taught 
in their midst, and would neither go to others 
Himself nor permit His disciples to go to the 
surrounding nations. He sent them out,-saving, 
“Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into 
any city of the Samaritans enter ye not: but go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel”. 
(Matthew 10:5,6) And again he said, “I am 
not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israe]l”.—Matthew 15: 24. 

That this iational favor ended with their 
rejection and crucifixion of Jesus is shown by 
Jesus’ words when, five days before His cruci- 
fixion, He declared, “Your house is left unto you 
desolate”.—Matthew 23: 38. 

101. What age began at Jesus’ death, and what are tts 
characteristics? 

There, at Jesus’ death, a new age began—the 
Crristian AcE or Gospet DispensaTiox, wherein 
should be heralded good tidings of justification, 
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not to the Jew only, but to all nations; for 
‘.jesus Christ, by the grace of God, tasted death 
fur every marr’, During this gospel age also 
there is a class called to special favor, to whom 
special promises are made; namely, those who 
by faith accept Christ Jesus as their Redeemer 
and Lord, following in His footsteps. The gospel 
jfroclamation. has -gone. hither and thither 
through the earth for nearly nineteen hundred 
years, so that it can now be said that it has been 
preached more or less in every nation. It has 


not converted nations—it was not designed to | 


do ‘so in this age—but it has selected here and 
there some, in all a “little flock”, as Jesus had 
foretold (Luke 12:32), to whom it is the 
Father’s good pleasure to give the kingdom in 
an age to follow this. 


102. When and how will the gospel age end? 


With this age the “present evil world” ends; 
and mark well that while God has been thus per- 
mitting the predominance and reign of evil, to 
the seeming detriment of His canse, neverthe- 
less His deep designs have been steadily pro- 

_gressing according to a fixed and definite plan, 

1d in the exact order of the seasons which He 
has appointed. In the end of this age, and the 
dawn of its suecessor, the Millennial age, Satan 
is to be bound and his power overthrown, pre- 


paratory to the establishment of Christ’s king-. 


dom and the beginning of “the world to come, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness”. 


RESTORATION FOR ALL MANKIND LX THE WORLD TO. 


FOLLOW THIS 
(ACTS 3:19- 21} 


103: What does the word Millennium mean, end how 
ts 1t Scripturally applied? 


Millennium, signifying a thousand years, is 
-by common consent used as the name for the 
period mentioned in Revelation 20: 4—the thon- 
sand years of Christ’s reign, the first age in the 
Cael tn nneng? ering. the Millennial age 
there will be a restitution of all things lost by 
the fall of Adam (Acts 3: 19 - 21), and before its 
elose all tears shall have been wiped away. 
Beyond its boundary, in the ages of blessedness 


to follow, there shall be no more death, neither- 


sorrow nor crying; neither shall there be any 
_ ore pain. The former things will have passed 

away. (Revelation 21:4) God’s revelations 
; particularize no further, and there we stop. 


104. Where is the expression, “Plan of the Ages,” 


found in Scripture? (See Eph. 8:11, Diaglott). a 


105. What is the chief characteristic of the divine 
plan, and what is the object of the various ages? 


We have here only glanced at the mere outline. 


of this plan of the ages. The more we examine - 
it the more we will find in it perfect harmony, ~ 


beauty and order. Each age has its part to . 


accomplish, necessary to the complete develop- - . 


ment of God’s plan as a whole. The plan is a 


progressive one, gradually unfolding from age 6 


to age, upward and onward to the grand con.  - 
summation of the original design of the Divine ~~ 


Architect, “who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will”. (Ephesians 1:11) Not 
one of these great periods is an hour too long 
or too short for the accompliskment of its 
object. God is a wise economist of both time 


and means, though His resources. are infinite;_ . 


and no power, however malicious, for a moment 
retards or thwarts His purposes. All things, 
evil as well as good, under divine supervision 
and overruling, are working together for the 
accomplishment of His sovereign will. - — 


106. Give an ilustration showing why Jehovah’sworks - 


appear to the uninstructed mind like confusion 
failure. 


To an uninstructed and undisciplined mind, 
which can see only a little of the intricate 
machinery of God’s plan, it appears like 
anarchy, confusion and failure, just as the 
whole, or even a part, of an intricate machine 
would appear to a child. To its immature and 
untutored mind it is incomprehensible, and the 


opposite motions of its wheels and belts are but . 


confusion. But maturity and investigation will 
show that the seeming confusion is beautiful 
harmony, working good results. The machine, 
however, was as truly a success before the child 
understood its operation as after. So, while 


‘ God’s plan is, and has been for ages, in success- 
ful operation, man has been receiving the neces- | 


sary discipline, not only to enable him to under- 


stand its intricate workings, but also to experi-- 


ence its blessed results. : 


107. What must be remembered with respect to these — 


various ages, if we would “rightly divide the Word of 
Truth” f - 


As we pursue our study of the divine plan it | 


is essential that we keep in memory these ages - - 
and their respective peculiarities and objects;-- 
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for in no one of. them can the plan be seen, but 


in all of them, even as a link is not a chain, but © 


several links united form a chain. We obtain 
correct ideas of the whole plan by noting the 
' distinctive features of each part, and thus we 
are enabled to divide rightly the Word of Truth. 


A statement of the Word which belongs to one - 


epoch or dispensation, should not be applied to 
another, as things stated of one age are not 
* always true of another. For instance, it would 


be an untruth to say of the present time that the | 


knowledge of the Lord fills the whole earth, or 
that there is no need to say to your neighbor, 
Know the Lord. (Isaiah 11:9; Jeremiah 31:34) 
This is not true in this age, and it cannot be true 
until the Lord, having come again, has estab- 
lished His kingdom; for throughout this age 
there have been many seducing deceptions, and 


we are told that even in the very end of the age — 


—In the last days . . . evil men and seducers 
shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being 
deceived”. (2 Timothy 3:1, 13) It will be as 
the result of Messiah’s reign during the Millen- 
nial age that knowledge and righteousness shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 


THE KINGDOMS OF THIS WORLD ARE NOT THE KING- 
. DOMS OF CHRIST 

108. What is a very common error with respect to 
God’s kingdom being established and now ruling in the 
earth? 

A similar mistake, and a very common one, is 
to suppose that God’s kingdom is now estab- 
lished and ruling over the earth, and that His 
will is now done among the nations. This is 
manifestly far from the truth, for the kingdoms 
of this world are supported and enriched 
through oppression, injustice and deceit, to as 
great an extent as the increasing intelligence of 
the people will permit. Satan, the present 
“prince of this world”, must yet be displaced, 
and these kingdoms, now under his control, must 
become the kingdom of our Lord -and of His 
Anointed, when He shall take unto Himself His 
great power, and reign. 

109. How has the poet Cowper beautifully described 
“the stately steppings of our God” tn ages past? 

By the light now due to the household of faith 
‘we discern that system and order which mark 
the stately ‘steppings of our God through the 
ages past, and we are forcibly reminded of the . 
beautiful lines of Cowper, inspired by a living 
faith which trusted where it could not trace the - 
Poneny J ehovah: : 





HE WILL MAKE IT PLAIN 
“God moves in a mysterious. way, 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


“Deep in unfathomable mines . 
* Of never-failing skill, 
~- He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will. 


“Ye fearful sainta, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
‘In blessings on head... 


“Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace. 

Behind s frowning providence — 
He hides e-amiling- face. . i 


eH purposes will ripe tat" 
Unfolding every hour. 

The bud may have & bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 


“Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain. 

God is His own interpreter, : 
And He will make it plain.” 


“THE MYSTERY HID FROM AGES AND FROM GENER- 
ATIONS, BUT NOW MADE MANIFEST 
TO HIS SAINTS” 

110. During the long period of suffering under the 
curse of sin and death, has mankind never received from 
God any expression of His purpose to restore and bless 
the condemned racef 

While mankind was under the discipline of 
evil, and unable to understand its necessity, 
God repeatedly expressed His purpose to restore 
and bless them through a coming Deliverer. But 
who that Deliverer should be was a mystery for 
four thousand years, and it began to be clearly 
revealed only after the resurzection of Christ, 


in the beginning of the Christian or gospel age.” 


111. What was the first faint ray of hope that shone 
in Eden? 

Looking back to the time when life and Edenic 
happiness were forfeited by our first parents, 
we see them under the just penalty of sin filled 
with sorrow, and without a ray of hope, except 
that drawn from the obscure statement that the 
seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head. Though i in the light of subsequent devel- 


ae ; opments this is full of significance to us, to them . 
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* was but a faint and glimmering light. Nearly 
.wo thousand years rolled by with no evidence 
fa fulfillment. 

112. How long until a further ray of light was $ sent 
to Abraham? 
libraham subsequently “confirmed”? 
| About two thousand vears after, God called 
Abiaham, and promised that his seed should 

les : all the families of the earth. This looked 

,8 though God still held to His previously ex- 
pressed purpose, and was now about to fulfill it. 
Time sped on; the promised land of Canaan was 
ot yet in hie possession; they had yet no off- 
.pring and Abraham and Sarah were growing 
old. Abraham reasoned that he must help God 
> fulfill His promise—so Ishmael was born. 
[iat his assistance was not needed, for in due 
time Isaac, the child of hope and promise, was 
orn. Then it seemed that the promised ruler 
{rs blesser of nations had come. But no; years 
olled by, and seemingly God’s promise had 
failed; for Isaac died, and his heir, Jacob, also. 
sut the faith of a few still held firmly to the 
-romise, and was sustained by God; for_“the 
covenant which he made with Abraham” was 
“sured by God’s great “oath unto Isaac, and 
} af'rmed to Jacob... and to Israel for an 
everlasting Covenant”.—1 Chronicles 16:16, 17. 
. 113. What was the expectation of the Twelve Tribes 
Ff Israel at the time of Jacob’s death, and their disap- 
[zeae 

When at the time of Jacob’s death his descend- 

nts were first called the Twelve Tribes of 
occ and recognized of God as a “chosen 
nation” (Genesis 49:28; Deuteronomy 26:5), 
jhe expectation that this nation as a whole, as 
he promised seed of Abraham, should possess 
‘anaan, and rule and bless the world, seemed 
fo be on the eve of realization; for already, 
nder the favor of Egypt, they were becoming a 
ltrong nation. But hope was almost blasted 
and the promise almost forgotten when the 
| igyptians, having gained control of them, held 
jjem as: slaves for a long period. 

‘ve owen The great: deliverer sent of Ged to 
vive dhe hupe us dics chosen people? And what further 
sight into Gods nian was revealed by him? 

Troly Ger’: nromisés were shrouded in 
nystery, and His ways seemed past finding ont. 
fowever, in due time came Moses, a great deliv- 
rer, by whose hand God led them out of bond- 

2, working mighty miracles on their behalf. 
.efore entering Canaan this great deliverer 

ied; but as the Lord’s mouthpiece, he declared, 


And unto whom was the promise to 
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“A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up 
unto you of your brethren, like unto me”. (Dea- 
teronomy 18: 15; Acts 3:22) This gave a 
farther insight into God’s. plan, showing that. 


not only would their nation, as a whole, be asso- — 
ciated in some way with the future work of - 


ruling and blessing, but that one to be selected 
from among them would lead ‘to victory and to. 
the fulfillment of the promise: - 

.115. Who was ‘Bfoses’ | sucoetier,, “and what dia he” 
accomplish? 2 

Then Joshua, whose name signifies déliverer, 
or savior, became their leader, and under him 
they won great victories, and actually entered 
the land promised in the covenant. Surely then 
it seemed ‘that the true leader had come, and 


‘that the promise was about to have fulfillment. 


116. Under what conditions did the nation of Israel 
seem about to realize the consummation of thetr hopes? 
And how was their hope again deferredf 

But Joshua died, and they made no headway 


. @8 a nation until David, and then Solomon, were 


given them as kings. There they reached the 
very zenith of their glory; but soon, instead of 
seeing the promise accomplished, they were 
shorn of their power and became tributary to 
other nations. Some held fast the promise of 


God, however, and still looked for the Great | 


Deliverer, of whom Moses, Joshua, David and | 
Solomon were only types. 


THE MYSTERY BEGINS TO OPEN UP 


117. What was the expectation of all Israel at the 


time Jesus was born? Why did they not recewe Him ¢ as 
their long-promiséd Messiahf . - 

About the time when Jesus was : born all men 
were in expectation of-the Messiah; the coming © 
King of Ierael, and through Israel, of the world. © 
But Israel’s hope . of the glory and honor of 


their coming King, inspired as it was by the : 


types and prophecies of His greatness and 
power, caused them to overlook another set of 


types and prophecies, which pointed to a work _~ 


of suffering and death, as a ransom for sinners, 

necessary before the blessing could come.‘ — 
This was prefigured in the Passover before 

they were delivered from Egypt, in the slaying 


of the animals at the giving of the Law Cov- | 


enant (Hebrews 9: 11 - 20; 10:8 - 18), and in the 
Atonement sacrifices performed year by year- 
eontinually by the priesthood. They over- 
looked, too, the statement of the prophets, “who 
testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, 


and the glory that should follow’.—1 Peter1AL © - 
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118. What was the effect of Jesus’ unexpected death 
upon His followers? - 

Even His immediate followers were. sorely 
perplexed when Jesus died; and sadly they said, 
“We trusted it had been he which should have 
redeemed Israei”. (Luke 24:21) Apparently 
their confideuce in Him had been misplaced. 
Thev failed to see that the death of their leader 
was a surety for the New Covenant under which 


the blessings were to come, a partial fulhllment ~ 


of the covenant of promise. 

However, when they found that He had risen 
from the tomb their withered hopes again began 
to revive (1 Peter 1:3), and when He was about 
to leave them they asked concerning their long- 
cherished and oft-deferred hope, saving, “Lord, 
wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom 
to Israel?” That their hopes were in the main 
correct, though they might not know the time 
when they would be fulfilled, is evident from our 
Lord's replv—“It is not for you to know the 
times and seasons which the Father hath Pet in 
his own power’.—Acts 1: 6, 7. 


THE REJECTION OF THE JEWS AND SHOWING OF 
FAVOR TO THE GENTILES 

119. Wiat was ns attitude of Jesus’ disciples after 
His ascension? 

What turn has God’s plan now taken? must 
have been the query of His disciples when Jesus 
had ascended; for we must remember that our 
Lord’s teachings eoncerning the kingdom were 


principally in parables and dark sayings. He ~ 


had said unto them, “I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now; 
howbeit, when he, the spirit of truth, is eome, he 
will guide you into all truth”. “He shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your re- 


membrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.”. 


(John 16:12, 13; 14:26) So they could not 
understand beforethe Pentecostal blessing came. 

120. When did the disciples begin more clearly to 
comprehend the ditine purposes? 

Even then, it was some time before they got 
«= «cul, full understanding of the work being 
done and its relation to the original covenant. 
(Acts 77.3, Galatians 2:2, 12,14) However, it 
would seem that even before they fully and 
clearly understood they were used as the mouth- 
pieces of God, and their inspired words were 
probably clearer and deeper expressions of 


' truth than they themselves fully comprehended. 


For instance, read James’ discourse in whieh he 
says: “Simeon hath declared how God at the 
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first did visit the gentiles to take out of them a 
people for his name {a bride]. And to this 
agree the words of the prophets, as it is written, 
After this [after this people from the gentiles 
has been taken outj I will return, and will build -. 
again the tabernacle of David [the earthly 
dominion] which is fallen down, and I will build : 
again the ruins thereof, and - will set it up.”— 
Acts 15: 14-16 


James began to read in God’s providence, in 
the sending of the gospel through Peter to the 
first gentile convert and through Paul to gentiles 
in general, that during this age believing Jews 
and gentiles were to be alike favored.. He then 
looked up the prophecies and. found it so 
written; and that after the work of this gospel 
age is completed, then the promises to fleshly 
Israe]) will be fulfilled. -Graduzlly the great 
mystery, so long hidden, began ta be understood 
by a few—saints, special “friends” of God. 

122. What is the great “mystery hid from ages and . 
from generations”, declared by the Apostle Paul (Co- 
lossians 1:27)? 

Paul declares (Colossians 1:27) that this 
mystery which hath been hid from ages and 
from generations, now vy made manifest to His 
saints, is ; 


“CHRIST IN YOU, THE HOPE OF GLORY” 
123. What does “Christ in you” sig signify? 
This is the great mystery of God which has 
been hidden from all previous ages, and is still 
hidden from all except a special class — the 


‘saints, or consecrated believers. But what is. 
‘meant by “Christ in you”! We have learned that 


Jesus was anointed with the. holy spirit (Acts 
10:38), and thus we recognize Iiim to be the 
Christ—the Anointed—for the word Christ sig- 
nifies anointed. And the Apostle John savs that 
the anointing which we (consecrated believers) - 
have received abidcth in us. (1 John 2:17) 
Thus the saints of this gospel age are an 
anointed company—anointed to be kings and 
priests unto God (2 Corinthians 1: 21; 1 Peter 
2:9); and together with Jesus, their Chief and 
Lord, they constitute Jehovah’s Anointed—The 
Christ. 

In harmony with this teaching of John. that 


‘we also are anointed, Paul assures us that this 


mystery which has been kept sceret in ages past, 
but whieh is now made enone to the saints, is 


- 
= 


121. What light was thrown upon Ge eat of the er 
' gospel age by the Apostle James in Acts 15? 
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that The Christ (The Anointed) is “not one we may be formed and shaped according to His 
member, but many”, just as the human body is example, and that we may be built up as a 
one and has many members; but as all the mem- building of God. In an ordinary building there 
bers of the body, being many, are one body, so is no chief corner-stone; but in our building 
also is The Anointed—The Christ. (1 Corinth- there is one Chief Corner-Stone, the “Top- 
ians 12:12-28) Jesus is anointed to be the Head stone”; as it is written, “Behold, I lay in Zion 
or Lord over the church, which is His body (or a chief Corner-Stone, elect, precious” — “to 
His bride, as expressed in another figure (Ephe- whom coming as unto a Living Stoney . . . 
sians 5:25-30), and unitedly they constitute the ye also as lively [living] stones are built up a 
promised “seed”, the Great Delivéerer—‘“If ye be spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up 
Christ's, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs “sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ”. 
according to the promise”.—Galatians 3 :29. (1 Peter 2:4-6) And very soon we trust, the union 
124. How has the Apostle guarded the church-against between Jesus, the “Head”, and “the church, 
any presumptuous claims? which is his body”, will be complete. 
The Apostle carefully guards the -church 127. What thoughts are suggested by the reference to | 
against any presumptuous claims, saying of the members of Christ’s body as “living stones”? 
Jesus that “God hath put all things under his | And, dearly beloved, many blows and much 
feet, and gave him to be the Head over all polishing must we endure—much transforming 
things to the church, which is his body”, “that must we undergo, and much conforming to His 
in all things he might have the pre-eminence”. example, under the direction of the great Mas- 
(Ephesians 1:22; Colossians 1:18) Yet, under ter-Builder; and in order to have the ability, 
the figure of the human body, he beautifully nd ideality of the Builder displayed in us, we 
and forcefully shows our intimate relationshjp. Will need to see that we have no cross-grained 
This oneness Jesus also taught—John 15:5. | Will of our own to oppose or thwart the accom- 
125. Explain how the figure of the pyramid beauti- Plishment of His will in us; we must be very _ 
fully illustrates the oneness of the Lord and His church childlike and humble—“clothed with humility ; 
as an anointed company. ; = for God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to 
Our oneness with the Lord Jesus, as members the humble”. Let us humble ourselves, therefore, 
of the Christ, the anointed company is well illus- under the mighty hand of God, that He may exalt 
trated by the figure of the pyramid. ' * us in due time (1 Peter 5:5, 6), as He has exalted 
The top-stone is a perfect pyramid of itself. our Head and Forerunner.—Philippians 2:8, 9. _ 
Other stones may be built up under it, and ifin 128. What is the “high calling”, and why is tt called 


harmony with all the characteristic lines of the 9 ™ystery? 
: -This is indeed a wonderful message; and, as 


top-stone, the whole mass will be a perfect pyra- + u . . 

mid. How beautifully this illustrates our posi- We come to the Word of God to inquire con- 
tion as members of “the seed”—“The Christ”. ~ cerning our great high calling, we find the pro- 
Joined to and perfectly in harmony with our Phets all eloquent in proclaiming the grace 
Head, we, as living stones, are perfect; sepa- [favor or blessing] that is come unto us (1 Peter 
rated from him, we are nothing. 1:10); while types, and parables, and hitherto 
: dark sayings, now become luminous, shedding 

g - their light on the “narrow way” in which the. 

hk ‘anointed [Christ] company is called to run for . 

os the prize now disclosed to view. This was truly 

a@ mystery never before thought of—that God 
intends to.raise up not. only a Deliverer, but a 
Deliverer composed of many members. This is 
the “high calling” to which the consecrated be- 
lievers of the gospel age are privileged to attain. 
* Jesus did not attempt to unfold it to the dis- 
; a oe Mp Ges . ciples: while natural men, but waited until at 

126. Who is the Chief Corner-stone in this butlding Pentecost they were anointed-—begotten to the 


of God? 
‘ Toe. the Perfect One, has been highly exalt- new nature. Read carefully 1 Corinthians 2 :6-14.._ 


ed, and now we present ourselves to Him that = ssinaftic MS. omits spiritual before sacrifices. 
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~“s"<%=@ar Great Creator’s Unspeakable Gift 
a 3 “Thanks be unto God for his anspeakable gift.”—2 Corinthians 9:15. 
: PP HERE is an appropriateness in the general 





a good cheer of the Christmas season. The 
eustom of giving fokens of love and friendship 


pr revails wherever the story of Jesus has gone. 
urely this is just as it should be. While some 
may have. been injured by receiving bounties, 


_ but few, if any, have been other than blest in the 
giving of them. Herein we see corroborated 
“our Savior’s words, “It is more blessed to give 


than to receive”. In proportion as we attain 


, Godlikeness, in proportion . as the spirit of 
. Christ dwells richly in us, in proportion as we 


possess the holy. spirit, in that same proportion 
shall we appreciate more and more our Lord’s 


5 statement, 


= 


In our dealings with God it is necessary that 
we realize our dependence, our own insnuffici- 


~ ency, and His greatness and beneficence; and 


that we learn to go to Him as His “dear child- 
ren”, to whom He delights to give His favors, 
and who receive them and appreciate them with 
gratitude of heart. In every sense of the word 
we are debtors to God and always shall be. We 
can never dispute the obligations under which 
His mercy and loving kindness have placed us. 
The sooner we realize this fact, the better will 
it be for us. Some possessed with a false pride 
declare that they ask no favors from God or 
man—that they pay their way and wish always 
to-do so. As respects our dealings with our 
fellowmen, something of this spirit is praise- 
worthy; but the entire proposition is inconsist- 
ent with our relationship with the Almighty. 

As we did not create ourselves, neither can 
we maintain our Being, as the Scriptures assert: 
“In Him we live-and move and have our being”. 
Cue ATS} This ‘would have been true of us 
whether luisa on an angelic plane or as perfect 
hnman beings; for we could not have created 
ourselves, dizcetly or indirectly. Through the 


arrangements of His providence in nature, God © 


was responsible for our birth; and He is the 
Provider for His creatures on every plane. The 
fact that He causes His sun to shine upon the 
jast and the unjust, and sends His rain upon the 
evil as well as upon the good, and thus provides 
for the world of mankind that in general is in 


rebellion against Him and His authority, does” 
“not prove that the laws of nature are autocratic. 


Rather, as the Scriptures show, these mercies 
of God scattered broadcast tell of a provision 


_on our Creator’s part for the necessities of His 


creatures. That He allows these laws to be in- 
terfered with at the present time and permits . 
adverse conditions upon our race He fully 
explains to be because of its sinful, rebellious 


attitude, beeanse the sentence, the curse of — ze 


death, has been justly pronounced against man- 
kind, and because He sees a way by which 
present lessons of adversity and tribulation may 


-be made instructive as re “the exceeding 


sinfalness of sin”. 


“All Taught of God” 
Two of the great lessons for us to learn are 


(1) our complete dependence upon God and (2) 


His loving kindness and tender mercies over all 
His works. But these lessons can be learned 
only from one standpoint and by one class. 
Those who view matters from the outside only 
will surely misunderstand, misinterpret, many 
of the operations of divine providence. 

“The secret of the Lord is with them that 
reverence him and he will show them his cov- 
enant”— His future plans, His agreement. 
(Psalm 25:14) In order to see, to understand, 
to appreciate them we must accept certain 
matters by faith: (1) “that he is”—that there 
is an Almighty Creator; (2) “that he is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him”. 
(Hebrews 11:6) Seeking the Lord diligently, 
we find in the Bible that which eommends it to 
our hearts as well as to our heads. 

But right here-we are beset by a danger and 


‘a difficulty; for while it is- possible to receive 


great assistance from fellow-believers in the 
understanding of the divine Word, yet there is 
much danger of our becoming even more con- 
fused by such assistance—by the creeds and 
theories of men, particularly those handed down 
fram the dark ages. Whatever, therefore, we 
receive from men we must aceept tentatively— 
for examination, for proving and testing by the 
Word of God. Thus we “try the spirits,” or 
doctrines, as the Apostle admonishes. (1 John 
4:1) Thus we permit God to be His own inter- 
preter and to make the matter plain to as. 


_Those teachers who refer to the Word of God, 
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‘ . 
who point out to us its harmony with itself and 


with reason, giving the citations and showing 
the relationship betwen text and context—these 
are the teachers who are really helpful. All 
others are apt to be injurious, whether they 
a:ldress us orally or in print. 
} “ . 
“Every Good and Perfect Gift” 
Only after we have been for some time in the 
: School of Christ can we comprehend the force 
of the Apostle’s words, “Every good and perfect 
gift is from above”. (James 1:17) Then we 
_ begin to look about to find some of these good 
' and perfect gifts. We soon find many gifts and 
blessings, but very few of them perfect, purely 
good. Everything connected with our present 
condition is imperfect. Even the sunshine and 
the rain, which are common to all God’s crea- 
tures, are evidently not furnished under perfect 
conditions. Imperfection seems to be written 
upon everything we have, as well as upon our- 
selves. 
The Bible explanation of this state of affairs 
ix that, while God’s work is perfect (Deuteron- 
omy 32:4), our race today are not really 
samples of His workmanship, but are depraved, 
fallen, imperfect through the original sin of 
Father Adam and its entailed weakmesses and 
blemishes upon his posterity. The good and 
perfect gifts of God are to be seen only hy the 
eye of faith—only by those whose eyes of under- 
standing have been opened to see by faith Jesus, 
the great Redeemer. By faith this class see 
accomplished in God’s due time His great work 
of Redemption, the wiping away of -all tears 
from off all faces and the re-establishment of 


perfect life conditions, such as God has promised. 


Those whose eyes of understanding have to 
some extent been opened see more and more of 


the riches of God’s grace, and appreciate more , 


and more all of His gifts and favors, especially 
ithe eroui vill, the unspeakable gift, mentioned 
In cur tex:. ++: uni thi® gift is the entire Scrip- 
tures set forth in various presentations. 
these statemerrs one of the most forceful is St. 
Paul’s declaration, “The wages of sin is death, 
‘but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord”.—Romans 6: 23. 


; A Gift Not Appreciated 
_ False theologies have diverted or taken away 
from the Bible statements that eternal life is 
the gift of God, and that He will supply it only 


oovsrecscecercesnserncasemsSenns ous resweeenerenstscrtetensasnescsseccncesennnesececneeeererses. woenoees ee eramterennesescouresemnssorwremecrenesssoyonroras ees: 
sense conmensoonennonccoonenes: scenes weeeee: eo cenreeemnssorwremecrenensseyonsorssresoasererenscenenee! 


Of, 





to those in fullest harmony with Himself. False 
theologies have taught us that eternal life is a 
natura] quality—yea, that it is a persistent one, 
that not even God Himself can destroy our lives 
or being. This erroneous thought has distorted 
all our reasonings, and has left the issue as 
between an eternal life in torture or an eternal 
life in bliss. But the Scriptures clearly define a 
different issue; namely, as between extinction, 
destruction, and a life in harmony with God,:a 
life which Divine Love and Mercy had provided 
for those who are in accord with the Almighty. 

Let us hearken to the testimony of our Lord, 
the Apostles and the Prophets on this subject, 
and see that God is now proffering the church 
a gift of eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Let us note the Scriptural proposition 
that if we are willfally, deliberately, intelli- 
gently, rejecting this gift it will be withdrawn, 
and that the effect upon us will be the second 
death, everlasting oblivion, from which God 
offers no hope of recovery. 

Let us note that this is the general dealing of 


' God; and hence that when His time shall come 


for dealing with the world of mankind in gen- 
eral, during the Millennial age, the offer then 
to be made to them will be a similar proposition 
of life or death everlasting. Those who will 
accept God’s gift upon God’s terms are welcome 


to it. He is pleased to give it to them. Those 


who will then reject it shall die the second death. 
—Acts 3: 22, 23. : 
“Through Jesus Christ our Lord,” is the 
Apostle’s statement. The gift is not offered to 
us by the Father directly, but indirectly 
through the Son. To those whose eyes of under- 


standing have been opened, the Apostles says,: - 


“This is the record, that God has given unto us 
eternal life; and this life is in His Son. He that 
hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not the 
Son of God nath not life.” (1 John 4:12) Other 
Scriptures inform us that this life is merely 
reckoned to the church now, and that they will 
not get it until they shall experience the change 
of the first resurrection, at the second coming 
of our Lord. Of these it is written, “Your life 
is hid with Christ in God”. (Colossians 3:3) 
Thus every suggestion of God’s gift is bound up 
similarly in Christ. Only as we become united 
to Him, related to Him, can we have this un- 
speakable gift of God. Hence it is not improper 
that we:should sometimes both think and speak 
of Jesds Himself as being 
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The Tange ibibte Get 
Both Jesus and the eternal life which the 
Father has provided through Him are nnspeak- 
abie in the sense that it is impossible for ns to 
present fully to others the richness and the 
glory which inhere in both. Who can describe 
life eternal on either a spirit plane or as 


restored and perfected humanity? it is beyond . 


all the powers of our mental comprehension 
. Even the thought of it can only be imperfectly 
communicated and ‘imperfectly grasped. It 
Must gradually dawn upon us, grow upon us in 


appreciation and comprehension. Similarly the. 


wealth of grace divine represented in our Lord 
Jesus is unspeakable. We cannot tell it; and 


ithe natural man cannot receive of the things of 
ithe Spirit of God, neither know them.—1i Cor-. 


inthians 2:14. 
| Only those who are especially favored of God 
tan get even the first glimpse of the riches of 
God’s grace in Christ. If this glimpse be appre- 
ciated, it leads to clearer and still clearer views; 
- all who will appreciate either our Lord 
Jesus or the gift of life must be “taught of God”. 
(John 6: 54) As-our Redeemer said to St. Peter, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona; for flesh and 
lood hath not revealed this unto thee, but my 


Father in Heaven” (Matthew 16: 17), so all who ~ 


i ould grasp spiritual things must be taught. 
1 ll our teaching and preaching cannot overcome 
the blindness of the natural fallen mind in 
~ospect to God’s gift and the channel through 
, hich it comes. - 

Only as the Heavenly Father shall grant His 
blessing may fruits to our labors be expected. 
:’ is written, “As many as the Lord your God 
{.all call,” and; “No man can come unto me 
exvept the Father who sent me draw him” 
(. cts 2:39; John 6:44) “Hence we see that our 

ysentaprreciation of divine goodness implies 
an nent? Lay oe cviné provision of eternal 
\:*s, (2) Christ the channel, and (3) the knowl- 
‘ ze by which we are enabled to appreciate both 
de gift and the channel. 


Receiving and Rejecting God’s Gift . 
“14s we look out over the world and perceive 
.» ,000,000 in heathen darkness and the re- 
m ining 400,000,000 of nominal Christendom in 

dull foggy light of superstition and ignor- 
vee, oT first thought might be that the wotld 
i “eneral has rejected God's: ‘gift and hence has 
‘e led its doom for the second death. Then we 


— 


find relief in the Scriptural assarance that the 
present world-wide darimess is the result of 
Adam’s sin and condemnation to death; that, 
although Christ has come and offered His sacri- 
fice for sin, and thus made possible the removal 
of the curse and the bringing back of Adam and 
all of his race to harmony with God and to the 
possibility of accepting His gift of eternal life 
upon His terms, nevertheless the offer of this 
opportunity to the race in a still future. 
How giad we are that:in God's dié time all 
the blind eyes shall be opened; all the deaf ears 
unstopped, and the fogs of ‘superstition, and 






error all flee away before ties: * Ti fof the San 
kingdom! poe Ete 


The Laas now see. se and “appreedite’ God's 
gift are indeed, as the Scriptares déclare, a 
“little flock” (Luke 12:32); and Mithough gen- 
erally disowned by men, and “eouhted fools for 
Christ’s sake,” they are rich th that they have 
become, in advance of the world, the recipients 
of God’s favor by faith. Even now they may 
think of themselves as being possessors of life 
eternal—becanse of their joy and confidence in 
Him who has promised. 

There is a superlative blessing of eternal life 
on the spirit plane, “far above angels, principal- 
ities and powers”. Those who attain that bless- 
ing- will indeed be “partakers of the divine 
nature”. (2 Peter 1:4; 1 John 3:2) Surely 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 


. entered into the heart of maa, the things which — 


Ged bath prepared for them that love Him”. 
{1 Corinthians 2:9) Those who have now ac- 
cepted Christ as their Redeemer and their 
Bridegroom possess also all the riches of God’s 
grace that center in Him; and when He shall 
appear, they shall be made like Him, sharers in 
His glory. “Thanks be unto God for his un- 
speakable gift!’ “ 
Gifts to the Church. 

God’s time has not yet eome for giving the 
gifts of the Redeemer’s sacrifice to the world. 
The distribution to the world of mankind of 
those blessings is held in abeyance, waiting for 
the glorious .thousand-year. day—earth’s jubi- 
Jee. Meantime God has been’ preparing for a. 
special class of humanity other, ifts, the xich- 
ness and value of which “eyo. aft 153 scan ner, 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man”, 
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God hx > right to give different gifts to His 
differei.: croc ures, He has given to the angels 
the gift.. ii-ssings, which cause their everlast- 
mg hayjui:-ss; and now He is selecting from 


amongst inen by various trials, tests, a very 
special claxs—a saintly class, of all nations and 
denominations, While He calls all perfect in- 
telligent beings (angelic and human) “sens of 
God”, He purposes that the saintly ones now 
being selected shall be His sons on a still higher 
plane, to which Jesus has been exalted as a 
reward for His obedience—“far above angels, 
principalities and powers and every name that 
is named”. 
To such of these as ene to the drawings 
‘and leadings and tests, God is giving special 
gifts at the present time—not earthly gifts, 
" tangible and seen of men, but spiritual gifts— 
new hearts of appreciation, new eyes of under- 
standing, new ears of comprehension, new 
powers of spiritual enjoyment. To them “old 
things are passed away, and all things have 
become new”.—2 Corinthians 5:17. — 


The Most Helpful Gifts 


Give without hoping for gifts in return— 
every gift at this season should be a love token. 
We value the gift not so much for its monetary 
worth as because of the love and fellowship of 
which it is a reminder. It is eminently proper 
that friends and parents should prepare gifts 
for others in secret, and keep them until the 
opportune time for presentation. In all this 


they are merely copying the Heavenly Father, | 


- who is thus preparing for the world the wonder- 
ful gifts of the Messianic Kingdom, described 
as “a feast of fat things for all people”. 

But there are other “gifts which should not he 
kept back merely for: Christmas time. Each 
ano end especially each Christian, should every 
’ aay sec forth on life’s pathway gifts and bless- 

ings that would bring joy, cheer, to many hearts 
—-the kind!y word, the nod of recognition, es- 
pecially to one in less favored circumstances, 
the kindly look, the word or act of sympathy. 
Oh, how much these gifts mean to the poor 
world, whom the Apostle Paul describes as the 
groaning creation! Many of them have little 

- that they know how to enjoy in the present life, 
and no prospect beyond. How blank such lives! 
What a godiy pleasure comes from casting upon 
them an ueearional ray of sunshine! 





“More Blessed To Give” 

- Ged Himself is fhe great pattern set before 
us in His Word. In proportion as we have 
received of God’s gift and have appreciated it, 
in that same proportion are we privileged to 
be so “taught of God” as to become more and 
more like Him in spirit, disposition—desirous 
of giving—generons. Since man was created 
in the image and likeness of God, all men would 
have possessed this generous disposition had it 
not been for the fall of Adam; and we find that 
the fall has especially blighted some in one par- 
ticular and others in another.. Hence amongst 

‘natural men” there are some who arc gener- 
ous, and who to that degree have per:aps more 
Godlikéness than have some of the children of 


_ grace—especially until the latter have been 


trained in the-School of Christ. 

For we are to remember that God’s message 
and His drawing power affect the less honorable 
of mankind. (1 Corinthians 1:26-29) Thus 
opportunity is afforded for the Lord to demon- 
strate the power of His grace in the transforma- 
tion of character. But so surely as we have 


' become God’s children, recipients of His bless- 


ing and of the instruction of the School of 
Christ, this quality of benevolence will grow in 
us; and the more ripe we become as Christians, 
the more it wil] abound in our thoughts, words 
and deeds. But any other condition, any failure 
to progress, any turning toward greater selfish- 
ness, would be sure signs that we are faced in 


_the wrong direction, that we are walking after 


the flesh, not after the spirit. 


Thousands on thousands in the world are _ 


needy; and those possessed of the Lord’s spirit 
will feel an intense desire to give to these. But 
here the difficulty arises. What lines shall we 
draw? We answer that as comparing spiritual 
and temporal gifts we should prefer to give the 


higher, the spiritual, wherever we have opporte-. 
nity—not forgetting the other, however, as oc- 


casion may demand or opportunity offer. 
Since the judgment of each will be according 


to his light, it follows that many more can ap- - 


preciate the privilege of giving earthly bless- 
ings, comforts, succor, solace, ete., than can 
understand the still higher privilege of giving 
heavenly gifts, blessings, counsel, succor, con- 


solatiow,. comfort. Whoever, thérefore, has - 


spiritual ability to give further spiritual favors 


. should‘rejoice to thus engage in blessing others. 
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A THENS long enjoyed the reputation of. 
. ving earth’s seat of learning. It produced 
u..1¥ ohilosophers. It-was here that learned 


ven, “ai.d' savants congregated to tell each other ~ 


\] © they knew and to discuss things unknown 
0 .em. It did not seem safe, however, for any 
me to depart from the beaten paths, particu- 
a~ 4 with reference to-worship. ~ = 
\.rthwest of the Parthenon, across the valley 


n a hillside, cut out of solid rock, is a chamber — 


vhigi is reputed to have been at one time the 
i where Socrates, the great Athenian phi- 
osupher, was incarcerated for two years. The 
Athenians worshipped many gods; all heathen, 
{ jourse. Socrates believed and taught the 
ic ,rine of only one God. His philosophy was 
apTOne to those who controlled the religious 
tht of that day. Hence the other philoso- 
} ls, ultra-religionists and politicians con- 
ulted together about Socrates, and concluded 
hal |.ould his teaching prevail] all their gods 
v¢ {4 ve disgraced and their religion perish. 
“LeTrefore it was decided that Socrates should 
ce pit into prison. He was tried and adjudged 
vc |y of teaching a doctrine inimical to the 
n rest of the Athenians. Being condemned to 
lie -he was given the choice of being hanged or 
-'king poison. He chose the latter, and died 
. lartyr’s death because of his independent 
hought and teaching. Verily in every period of 
he‘ vorid’s history the trail of the serpent can 
ten in his attempt to divert the minds of the 
ple from the true God and His plan. 

Tv ars passed on and other philosophers ap- 
© ,2d upon the scene of action, but the Athen- 
a_3 held to their many gods, erecting altars to 
he*- memory. Upon one‘of-these altars they 
n- ibed the words: “To :the Unknown God”. 
‘t Lau!, *-°rone Macedonia, came down to 
pend a season at Athens. He soon observed 
ha, the whole city was given to idolatry, and 
h 'stirrcd within kim a burning desire to pro- 
la.m the truth to these people. He first taught 
1  e synagogues of the Jews, and then in the 
. + <et-place publicly proclaimed Jesus Christ 
1, © resurrection of the dead. 

JT’ was the custom of the Athenian phildso- 
+ , s to assemble on the Areopagus and spend 

ir time, together with any stranger who 
urht chance to come that way, in discussing 


In Forelin Pasids—Greece and Crete: i. 
‘all they knew and any new thing that might on 


_—one whom they could use for their entertaif-'  . 
ment. - So they took him and brought him to the’ ~ 
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By J. F. Rutherford _ 


arise. The Areopagus, or Mars Hill, seemed to | 
be an open forum where any one might be heard - 


to give expression to his views. Some of these’ | ~ 


philosophers had heard St. Paul in the market- 
place. They evidently regarded him ag a freak’ 


2 Fy 


Areopagus and inquired of hi. concerning” he 
doctrine that he was teaching.in the market. 
place. Amongst themselves they, 
him as “the babbler’;. but ¢ 
respect they said to him: “These « . 
you teach are strange, to as, therefore. y 
know more about them f”. ae oy 
Without a doubt the Lord directed St, ) 
to that pojnt. He stood np in the midst of. 
Hill and declared the doctrine of. Jesus. ak 
and Him crucified; and his words. have 
sounded .down through the age, thrilling’ 
hearts of the disciples of the great. Master. a 
substance he told these heathen philosophem 
that they were superstitious; that they had 
erected altars to many gods, amongst them the _ 
“anknown god”. Then he proceeded to declare - 
unto them who was the God to them unknown. 
He told them that Jehovah God made the world. 
and all things that are therein; that He is the 
Lord of heaven and earth; that He does nat live 
in houses made with hands and that He is not 
worshipped by men’s hands; that He does not 
receive nor need to receive ‘anything from man; 
but that from Him proceeds -all life and the 









breath of all things. St. Panl then taught them ~~ 


that this great God made one man, from whom 
all the nations of the earth have sprnng, and _. 
that all therefore are of one blood; that God — 
made man to dwell upon the earth and appointed — 
a time when His dwelling should be perpetual 
upon the earth; that He has set the bounds of. - 
man's habitation; that the great God of the — : 
verse is not an image made of gold, silver,.or | 
stone, graven by art and man’s device, but’ that _ 
He is the all-wise, intelligent Jehovah; that the’. 
man whom God created was perfect; that He 
lost this perfection because of sin; that all’of 
his offspring have inherited death and have rape 
because of sin, but.that. God has provided 
resurrection af-the dead; that Jesus Christ 


-and rose from the dead i in order. to provide tt 


"deni ai fae gd 
Segetae |! 3 
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great redemption for man; that God has ap- 
. pointed a fixed time or period in which He will 
give the entire human race a full opportunity 
for life, and that the death and resurrection of 
Christ Jesus constitute a guarantee that such 
_ opportunity shall come to man; that this trial 
iime of judgment for man will be under right- 
vous and favorable conditions; that man has the 
- full assurance that an opportunity for everlast- 
ing life shall:come to every one; hence all that 
have died must arise from the dead. 
The doctrine of the resurrection was a new 
philosophy to these savants. They found that 
St. Paul’s wisdom was too great for them; so 


they dismissed him, saying: “We will hear you _ 


again on this matter”. St. Paul was not only a 


man of great learning, but the inspired -witness. 


of the Lord; and his teaching was with authority. 

More than eighteen centuries have passed 
Since that memorable occasion, during which 
time Christians have made pilgrimages to Mars 
Hill to catch, if possible, the inspiration that 
moved the great Apostle to declare this doctrine 
of an ultimate open and’fair trial for every man 
for life, liberty and happiness. Those who have 
sincerely believed the Bible have earnestly 
looked forward and hoped for the appointed 
time when the Lord would bring to pass these 
great blessings upon the people. They have 
reasoned—and properly so—that the time is 
certain to come. According to the teaching of 
the Apestle and the authoritative words of 
' Jesus Himself, that time is definitely fixed as 
the end of the world. -. 

Our party visited Mars Hill, viewing it with 
great interest. Qn Wednesday, September 29, 
a company of people gathered there, and the 
writer was asked to speak to them. After re- 
viewing the words of the Apostle Paul above 
mentioned, it was then declared that the a 
pointed time referred to by St. Paul has arriv 
that the evidence is overwhelming that the old 
world Has ended and that the new order is com- 
ing in; that the time for the judgment of the 
world is at hand, and hence millions of people 
now living will never die and soon the resurrec- 
tion of the dead will begin. The occasion was a 
eolemn, yet joyful one. 

On that same evening a public lecture was 
given at a hall in the city, attended by a goodly 
number of Athenians. The writer addressed 
the audience on the subject: “Millions Now 


Living Will Never Die”, our friend and brother 
Athanasius Karanassios, of Athens, acting as 
interpreter. In the course of this address men- 
tion was made that St. Paul had visited Athens 
centuries ago and that he taught the coming 
blessing of mankind; that it is now opportune 
for. the clergy not only to call attention to this, 
but to tell the people that the appointed time 
has come for the world’s blessing; that the 
vlergy, however, are not thus teaching, because 
to so teach would interfere with the doctrines 
of their systems; but that the time has come for 
the people to know the truth, ‘the’ clergy not- 
withstanding. 

After reviewing the philosophy of the ransom 
sacrifice, showing God’s revealed plan for the 
resurrection of the dead and the-biessing of all 
mankind, the speaker called: attention to the 
fact that in a few years Socrates and other 
Athenian philosophers whose bonea now mingle 
with the dust of the old cemetery. would be 
resurrected and return to the city of Athens. 
These remarks seemed to startle several in the 
audience and they sat up, all alert to catch every 
word. The interest was intense. Not a single 
person left the hall during the meeting; and at 
the conclusion of the lecture the people tarried 
to ask questions. Amongst those particularly 
interested .was a captain of the Greek army, a 
man of more than ordinary intelligence, with a 
good, honest face, and we hope an honest heart. 
We have hopes that he will early grasp the 
truth. Another was a judge of one of the courts 
who tarried to ask questions. The question 
meeting continued so late in the night that 
announcement was made that it would be- 
resumed next day at 12 o’clock, the hour at 
which all the Athenians take a recess from work 
and rest until 2:30 P. M. At the appointed time 


the next day many came again, including the { 


captain and the judge; and the plan of Jehovah 
for the blessing of mankind was further “dis- 
cussed. At the conclusion of this meeting our 
party hurried away to Pireus, the port of 
Athens, where we took ship bound for Egypt. 
While in Athens our party made a number of 
moving pictures, including views of the Par- 
thenon and other important and interesting 
points in that ancient city. Athens, while long 
regarded as a seat of great learning, has just as 
long been steeped in ignorance concerning God’s 
wonderfal oe for the a oft man, This 


so 


@ 


me Be mt Raed fo 


ner ea ad 


—_ 


‘uurance in modern times‘is due largely to the 
ifajthfulness of the clergy class, who seem to 

gore attention to the long robes they wear 
1 «ie drachmas they collect than to the Bible. 


« runk and file of the Greeks seem to be a 
‘¢ . and quiet people, submissive to the orders 
vse in control. Seemingly they take without 
moplaint what is offered them. This is probably 
‘arise they have long been priest-ridden. A 
1 {nog illustration of their submissiveness was 
served on our voyage from Pireus to Alexan- 
‘lag We were put aboard the Greek steamship 
L 44, which was loaded beyond its capacity 
t .n it left the port of Pireus.. 


Oy party of six was crowded into one of the 
’s four little staterooms, and the only ven- 
‘ lon was through a porthole about twelve 
ches in diameter. When the waves ran high 
- +3 necessary to keep this closed, in order to 
{nt our berths from being filed with water. 
ne captain of the ship seemed to be absolutely 
a | rent to the welfare of his passengers. 
| # serond and third class passengers were 
uged to mingle promiscuously, where they 
uly mingle at aii. The Sparta called at five 
ent ports on the Isle of Crete, and at each 
| of these a few were discharged and many 
ore came aboard. It was a motley crew that 
-_ —many human beings and many other live 
| fares, including sheep, pigs, dogs, cats, 
‘ats, chickens, pheasants, ducks, birds in cages, 
zens, all of which live animals mingled freely 
he passengers.. So crowded was the ship’s 
.< that it was impossible to walk about at 
«}; Men, women and children promiscuously 
, ou deck, in the hold, in the dining room, 
the dining table, under the table, in the 
chen, in the life boats—in every available 
“« gome one was trying to sleep. Families 
ight all their household goods aboard, stack- 
+ them up on deck; amd they would assemble 
g ups and prepare their food on oil stoves, 
'tendangeriny ‘he welfare of all the pas- 
cers. 
{ : ship with a eapacity of 250 had 572 
'“:ns aboard, besides the varied species of 
_ life above mentioned... There were only 
» vailable life boats and no wireless appar- 
-, -r other means of giving a distress signal. 
, a fire started aboard, there was no protec- 
ond every person would have been lost, with 
; ossible exception of the captain and his 
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sare: who by their conduct gave evidene that 
they would have taken to the life ‘boats and det '- 
the passengers perish. 
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The sanitary conditions on the boat “were in me = 
describable. The excrement of man and beast — 


was mingled upon the decks where people were. 
compelled to walk or sit, partake of food and. 


Bleep. Fortunate it-was for our party that at.. 


several of the ports on the Isle of Crete. we met 
friends who supplied us with. tomatoes: =. 
grapes, upon which some of us fared. 
the journey. A goodly portion.of ‘the. time - 





is ~ 
=. 


there was little or no water with which. te: wash. - ene 


our faces; and at other times it was 

to buy water to drink. Through the gos 
of the Lord, the weather was fine; ‘oft ‘ 
conditions would have been desperate. The Ld 
delivered us from the perils of the sea: 
graciously brought us on the fifth day into: ae 
harbor of Alexandria, where our ship rested at 
anchor ail day. 

and fumigated the ship, and early in the evening 
permitted it to go to dock. Then a question: 
arose about Janding and it appeared as thongti” 


we could not land. There was neither food ner. _ 
water aboard. Many of the passengers had 
been. without either for more than twenty-four .. - - 
hours. Notwithstanding, the captain and his . 


officers dressed themselves in citizen’s clothes, 
left the ship and went away into the city. Thanks _ 
are due to the courtesy and consideration of the 


police of Alexandria and the medical officers, — 


who took the passengers off that night, permit- - 
ting them to go to the hotels. The treatment 
accorded the passengers by the captain, who: 
had been entrusted with their lives, was so out- 


‘ rageous that we deemed it our duty to call atten- . 


tion to the matter. Hence we addressed a letter 
to Mr. Venizelos, the Prime Minister of Greece, — 
sending copies of it to the American and British. 
Legations at Alexandria; and we hope that this 
protest will lead to some "reformation and bring - 
a measure of relief to the people of Greeee who 
are compelled to travel on these ships and who 
bore this unmerited treatment throughout the . 
journey, heroically and without murmfar., The 
people are to be commended. The. officers. of... 
this steamer and the officials of Greeee: who 


would permit ships to sail under such conditions 


are i reprehensible ones, 








aie ' 
car 
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Our visit to the Isle of Crete was brief, yet 
filed wifh interest. The people and their 
manner of living are primitive. The towns are 
old, the streets narrow, and modern improve- 
ments not to be found. In the evening the road- 
ways are lined with villagers returning to their 
homes with flocks and herds, which they have 
been pasturing during the day. Sheep, goats, 
Pigs, cattle and asses move on together; and all 

‘these are corralled near the quarters where the - 
family rest and prepare their own food. ~ 

The country produces wonderful grapes. 
When the spies of old returned from the land of 
Canaan, they must have had with them grapes 
of the variety that grow on the Isle of Crete. 

The people are quiet, meek and apparently 
honest. Like those of many other countries, 
they are priest-ridden, but should take readily 





r 


to the message of restitution, which we believe 
the Lord will permit. them to have ere long. 
Our party is.now entering Egypt, the land 


“which symbolizes darkness and ignorance con- 


cerning God’s great plan. In a subsequent 
article we hope to set forth the proof that this 
land has been one of the chief places for Satan’s 


” operations, where he has sought and succeeded 


in deceiving the people by an attempt to dupli- 
cate the work of God—a counterfeit of which he 
has shown in many things. But in due time the 
darlmess shall lift even from _Egypt and all the 
people shall know that there is one true God, in 
whom dwell the perfect attributes of justice, 
wisdom, love and power, and who in His own 
due time will grant to all men an opportunity 
to live and to the obedient ones of earth give 
life everlasting through His beloved Son. 





: MAKING PEARLS 


By May Mabon 


Have you o little ‘avin of grit that’s got inside your shell, 
That daily, hourly, hurts the tender self you love so well, 
A grain of grit you can't expel, no matter how you try, 
That’s come, in fact, to live with you until the hour you die? 


Is it that you cannot excel, nor have the highest place? 

Tvo bad (although hereafter highest rank to greatest grace) 
Or has Dame Nature given you some sort of handicap? - 
(For there are very few of us she nurses in her lap) 


Or is it one of Cupid’s darts, so skilfully let fly 

To spur you when you'd got So far you didn’t have to try? 

Or do you miss the presence of a Joved one from your side? 

(Yes, that’s a loss you can’t replace, oe broad the world 
and wide) 


Whatever kind your rouse of grit, you know the oyster’s way 

Is just to make a pearl of it, seeing it’s come to’stay. 

A pearl has gleams for sympathy, grey tints for grief or 
tears, - . 


~ 


And lustrous white for doing right all through the long, 


long years. 


Now this is not my own idea, and it is nothing new. 

But having been some use to me, it may be so to you; 

For lovely are the pearls they make, those painful grains of 
sand, ~ 

And we can take that kind of wealth into the deathless land. 








Tremendous Value for 10c 


Washington, D. C., (Special) —In 
order to let people, all over the 
country, see for themselves how valu- 
able the Pathfinder can be to them, 
the editor of that old-established na- 
tiomal weekly offers to send his paper 
on trial 8 weeks for only 10 cents. The 
10c does not begin to pay the cost but 


tory, 
$2.75 delivered. 


new friemin, The Pathfinder has been 

Cu. caubily in every 
70 in ike cutire United States now 
tekes it. Thousands more would take 
it Lf they realised whet they are miss- 
ing. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. Only a dime sent to the 
Pathfinder, 59 Langdon Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will keep your whole 


pair, $4.50. 
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Style 335—10 thread silk hose, 3 pair, 
$298 elites thread silk hose, 3 pair, 
the editor says he is giad to invest in ‘Style nbc i2 thread silk half hose, 6 
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Restores Health 


“Having worn the 
bought of Mr, H. Sebuls, 618 Lincoln Inn 
Court Bidg., Cincinnati, O., for four months 
with much “benefit, it gives me mach pleas- 
ure to recommend it to one 
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| NOW BEAD THIS." ': 
Our Radio-Active Pad by stimulating the’ 
Diood circulation imparts energy, restores 
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‘UVENILE BIBLE STUDY One question for each day is provided by this journal The parent 


will find it interesting and helpful to have the child take up the 


Bible and Jenarning where to find in it the information whicb is desired. 


> = question each day and to aid {it in finding the answer in the Scriprures. thus Sereloping a reeminoes of the 


., What kind of life did Adam have before 
he sinned? 

4 iswer: Everlasting life, as long as he obeyed God. 
f { Genesis 2:17. 


2. Then to whom will be granted sberlin 


F4 when mankind is restored to what Adam 


i ie 
Answer: To the obedient. ; 
. Was not Adam given an immortal soul— 
ething that could not die? 
"Answer: No; he was not given a soul; he “became a 
gi ”, or a living being. See Genesis 2:7. 
What is “the breath of life” that God 
aused to go into the nostrils of Adam? 
‘nsver: The same breath of life, the air, that we all 
che. 
5. How long could we live without “the breath 
cf life’? 
-~] Answer: Only a few minutes. 
6. Does God's Word nowhere say that man 
tr immortal; that ts, that he cannot die? ~ 
Answer: No. 
7. How many times do the words immortal 
and immortality occur tn the Bible? 
' Answer: Just five times. 


8. Where does the word immortality first 
nccur? 


‘ answer: In Romans 2:7: “Seek ld glory, honor, and - 


Lamortality”. 
‘9. Would God ask any one to seek for some- 
‘hing he already had? 
 Acsrer: Noa 
~ oy, iVhere weve does it occur? 
Anewer: In 1 Corinthians 15:53, 54, where it says 
V.hat the faithfai iviiuwers of Christ will “put on im- 
— mortality” when they are “changed”. 
11. Could you au on a thing you already 
shad on? 
Answer: No. 


‘12. Does the Bible say God is immortal? 


\ a 


2» Answer: Yes. See 1 Timothy 1:17; 6:16. 


i 


ow! 


“Ee: 


13. Where does this word last occur? 

stucver: In 2 Timothy 1:10 where it says Jesus 
, “brought immoriglity to light”; that is, He made it 
* known for the’ st time. 


ag eye ae BY - 





14. Does it not say anywhere in the Bible - 


that man will not die—that is, that he s im. 
mortal? at , 
'~ Anewer: Yes. Satan said: “Thou shalt not surely - 


die” But he lied, and Jesus said that he lied. 
Genesis 2:17; 3:4; John 8:44 
- 15. Why did Jesus say (John 8: 42) that the 
devil “was a murderer from the beginning”? 
Answer: Because Satan caused Adam and Eve ty:die- 
ebey God, and thus caused: their death. 


‘Bes 


16. How did Satan cause them to disobey Goa? 7 


Answer: God had told Adam that he would surely die 
if he disobeyed the divine command, but Satan told Eve 
that they would not really die if they disobeyed God. 
Eve believed what Satan said. 

17. Which should Eve have believed? Why? 

18. If any one teaches or preaches that man 
does not really die, ts ne teaching God’ 8 truth or 
Satan's lie? 

19. Do the dead peteindy or give thanks? 

Answer: No. See Psalm 6: 5. . 

20. Do any of the dead praise the Lord? 

Answer: No. See Psalm 115: 17, 

~21. Do the dead think? - 
Answer: No. See Psalm 146: 4. 


' 22. Does a man die the.same as a beast dies? . 


Answer: See Ecclesiastes 3:19. 


23. Do they both go into one. condition when 


they die? : 

Answer: See Ecclesiastes 3: 20. s a Oe 

24. What is that one condition? 
, Answer: 
dust, and all turn to dust again. ”—Pealm 146: 4; Eccle- 
siastes 3: 20. / 

25. Do the dead know auathing? 

Auswer: “The dead know not anything. ta 
astes 9: 5. : 

26. Do the dead love or hate or envy? 


Answer: No. These feelings have, “perished”. See 


- Ecclesiastes 9: 6. 


27. Is there any work or device or wisdom i in 
the place where the dead go? 

Answer: No. See Ecclesiastes 9: 10. 

28. What word is used @ greatmany times as 
a symbol df the death state? 

Answer: The word sleep is & used fifty-two times in 
the Bible. - 


Bh RS a lect, gw Fhe a Geo as 


“He returneth to his earth”; “All are of the - 
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